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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 2 1938 


COMMANDANT OF 


T 
n HE COURT: The Court is comi ng 


please 


Military Collegi id 

nin ofthe $ eclare the sessi 

a g f the Suprem Ssion.of th 
e trial is of Nikolai sete ise of the U.S.S.R. open. 
Alexei Ivan- 
Nikolai Ni- 


ladimir Ivanovi 
ease vich 
Isaac Abramovich ZELENSKY Se, SON GRINKO, 


Akm , i i 
mal IKRAMOV, Faizulla KHODA N BESSONOV 


charges of treason 


diversion, terrori 
? OTIS i itti 
of the U.S.S.R. and of pran baog Sidermining committing acts of 


i ep the milit 
upon the U.S.S. provoking a military at ary power 
587, 588, 589 Sat pe of crimes Covered e eee 
Accused Bukharin, Nikolai f the RSFSR. 583, 


I : 
vanovich, have you received 


you received os Rykov, Alexei : 
RYKOV: ven of the indictment? exei Ivanovich, have 


THE 
have you aaa ceused Yagoda, Genrikh 
YAGODA: Ves. py of the indictment? 
EP : 
vich, have serene oe Krestinsky, Nikolai 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. copy of the indictment? 


THE 
PRESIDENT: Accused Rakovsky, Khristi 


have you receiv 
ed : ievi 
RAKOVSKY I have e Anoicfpntg t Orgie VEENI 


g > 
= y 9 ? 


Grigorievich, 


Nikolaye- 


have i 
you received a copy of the indictment? 


1 


ae pees N. Accused Ivanov, Vladimir Ivanovich, 


rae 4 

have you received a copy of the Sere ee 

E ANOV: I have received a copy o ein ae 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Chernov, Mune eJ R 
have you received a copy of the indictment? 


TEE PRESIDENT. Accused Grinko, Grigori Fedorovich, have 


you received a copy of the indictment? 
R ORESIDENT: Accused ee Isaac Abramovich, 
have you received a copy of the indictment: 


ee PRESIDENT Aiei Bessonov, Sergei Alexeyevich, 


mae E 
have you received a copy of the indictment? 


a Aone’ Ikramov, Akmal, have you re- 


ceived a copy of the indictment? 


e PRESIDENT : Accused Khodjayev, Faizulla, have you 


received a copy of the indictment? - 


a a asic Sharangovich, Vasily Fomich, 


D 5 
have you received a copy of the indictment: 


: I have. . 2 
SHE RESIDENT: hed Zubarev, ProKopy Timofeyevich, 
A you received a copy of the indictment? 


Ee Se cI DENT: Accused Bulanov, Pavel Petrovich, have 


ou received a copy of the indictment? 


EOE PRESIDENT. Accused Levin, Lev Grigorievich, have 


you received a copy of the indictment? 


THE PRESIDENT: Accused Pletnev, Dmitry Dmitrievich, 


aes 5 
have you received a copy of the indictment? 


E $ ` . f i R h, 
PHE PRESIDENT: Accused Kazakov, Ignaty Nikolayevic 


indi ? 
have you received a copy of the indictment: 


; i l N 
THE PRESIDENT: Accused Maximov, Venyamin Adamovic 


i i ias Abra- 
your real name is Dikovsky, Venyamin Adamovich, alias 


ovich? 
i MAXIMOV: Yes. 


; indict- 
THE PRESIDENT: Have you received a copy of the indic 


ment? 
2 


MAXIMOV: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Kryuchkov, Pyotr Petrovich. 
have you received a copy of the indictment? l 

KRYUCHKOV: I have. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: I announce the composition of the Court 
in this case: President—Army Military Jurist V. v. Ulrich, 
President of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of tha 
U.S.S.R.; Members of the Court—Army Corps Military Jurist 
IL O. Matulevich, Vice-president of the Military Collegium; Di- 
visiona] Military Jurist B. I. Yevlev; and Reserve Member of 
the Court—Brigadeé Military Jurist I. M. Zyryanov. 

_ The prosecution is conducted by the Procurator of the U.S.S.R., 
A. Y. Vyshinsky. 

The following are Defending Counsel: for accused Levin— 
Member of the Collegium of Defence Braude; for accused Pletnev 
and Kazakov—Member of the Collegium of Defence Kommocoy; 
the other accused, asked, when the investigation was concluded, 
whether they needed Counsel for Defence, declined and said that 
they would defend themselves. 

I repeat the question about defence: 

Accused Bukharin, do you desire to have Counsel for Defence? 


Counsel for Defence? 

YAGODA: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Krestinsky, do you desire to 
have Counsel for Defence? . . 

KRESTINSKY: No, I will defend myself. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rakovsky, do you desire to 
have Counsel for Defence? 

RAKOVSKY: No. - l . 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rosengoltz, do you desire to have 
Counsel for Defence? 

ROSENGOLTZ: No. f 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Ivanov, do you desire to have 
Counsel for Defence? 

IVANOV: No, I do not need Counsel, I do not intend to defend 
myself. | am here to bear ful] responsibility for my crimes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Chernov, do you desire to have 
Counsel for Defence? : 

CHERNOV: No. a” 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Grinko, do you desire to have 
Counsel for Defence? : i 


THE PRESIDENT: Accused Yagoda, do you desire to have 


3 


GR RESIDENT - Accused Zelensky, 
Counsel for Defence? 
ZELENSK Y DENT: Accused Bessonov, do yo 
Counsel for pee 
BESSO RESIDENT: 
Counsel for Defence? | 
IKRAM ON IDENT: Accused Khodjayev, 
a Counsel for Defence? 
KRODA TE ENT : Accused Sharangovich, do. 
to nts Counsel for ne 
SHARANGO TENT: Accused Zubarev, 
Dare for Defence? 
ZUBAREN: DENT - Accused Bulanov, 
e? 
cong ote 
THE PRESIDEN 
Counsel for Defence? 
MAXIMO. IDENT: Accused Kryuchkov, 
T Counsel for Defence? 


? 


int i urt investigation. ERRE 

"Come Procurator, ave you in the ee : T a 

to he inclusion of et ee tthe Code 
ae I nave the right at any moment in 

of he proceedings to Aa 

that supplementary documents be in 


i e an 
g right be reserves, ‘certainly. Have Counsel for Defenc y 
THE , 


re INSEL FOR DEFENCE.: (Reply in the negative.) 
4 


do you desire to have 


u desire to have 


i ve 
Accused Ikramov, do you desire to ha 
do you desire to 


you desire 


do you desire to have 


do you desire to have 


i ve 
T: Accused Maximov, do you desire to ha 


do you desire to 


luded in the case. 


i 
i 
i 
| 
t 
f 


THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any statement to make 
in respect to the calling of witnesses or inclusion of documents? 
No. We will now hear the indictment. 


(The Secretary of the Court reads the indictment.) 


INDICTMENT 


in the case of N. I. BUKHARIN, A. I. RYKOV, G. G. YAGODA, 
N. N. KRESTINSKY, K. G. RAKOVSKY, A. P. ROSENGOLTZ, 
V. I. IVANOV, M.A. CHERNOV, G. F.GRINKO, I.A.ZELENSKY, 
S. A. BESSONOV, A. IKRAMOV, F. KHODJAYEV, V. F. SHAR- 
ANGOVICH, P. T. ZUBAREV, P. P. BULANOV, L. G. LE- 
VIN, D. D. PLETNEV, I. N. KAZAKOV, V. A. MAXIMOV- 
DIKOVSKY and P. P. KRYUCHKOV, accused of having on 
the instructions of the intelligence services of foreign states hostile 
to the Soviet Union formed a conspiratorial group named the ‘*bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites’? with the object ofespionage on behalf- 
of foreign states, wrecking, diversionist and terrorist activities, 
undermining the military power of the U.S.S.R., provoking a 
military attack by these states on the U.S.S.R., dismembering the 
U.S.S.R. and Severing from it the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the 
Central Asiatic Republics, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and the 
Maritime Region of the Far East for the benefit of the aforemen- 
tioned foreign states, and lastly, with the object of overthrowing 
the Socialist social and state system existing in the U.S.S.R. and 
of restoring capitalism, of restoring the power of the bourgeoisie. 

The investigation instituted by the organs of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs has established that on the instruc- 
tions of the intelligence services of foreign states hostile to the 
U.S.S.R. the accused in the present case organized a conspiratorial 
group named the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ the object of 
which wasto overthrow the Socialist social and state system existing 
in the U.S.S.R., to restore capitalism and the power of the bour- 
geoisie in the U.S.S.R., to dismember the U.S.S.R. and to sever 
from it forthe benefit of the aforementioned states the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, the Central Asiatic Republics, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan and the Maritime Region. 

The investigation has established that the ‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’ united within its ranks underground anti-Soviet groups 
of Trotskyites, Rights, Zinovievites, Mensheviks, Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries and bourgeois nationalists of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and the Central Asiatic Republics, 
which is corroborated by the materials not only of the present 
investigation, but also by the materials of the trials which have 
taken place in various parts of the U.S.S.R., and, in particular, 
the trial of the group of military conspirators—TUKHACHEVSKY 
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: roreme Cai t of the U.S.S.R. on jur e i, 1937 , and v T 
Lf ial Q aye 7 


mate and particularly 
Intelligence Service s 
Service since 1934. 


trusted men, has been an agent of the British 
ince 1924, and of the Japanese intelligence 


l The accused M. A. CHERNOV began his espionage work on be- 
who were convicted by the Supreme half of Germany in 1928, when he established connections with the 
Oe a aes Soviet Socialist Republic on July German intelligence service onthe initiative and with the assistance 
Court of the Georg o; of the notorious émigré Menshevik DAN. 
o 1937. thin the U.S.S.R., the members of the The accused V. F. SHARANGOVICH was enlisted by the Polish 
Lacking all support n intheir struggle against the Social- | intelligence service and was sent on espionage work to the U.S.S.R. 
“bloc of Rights aaa inthe U.S.S.R. and for seizing | in 1921. 
ist social and state sys 


i he armed assist- | 
ee es exclusively upon t 1 t The re 
power placed all Ue who promised the conspirator o Polish intelligence services in 1932. tied | 
ance of o agg ndition that the U.S.S.R. was to be Syn a a, oe 
assistance on the CO 


t a a ae ee ee | . RYKOV, BUKHARIN and others accused in the present case, 
ae ona ie? iatic Republics, Georgia, Armenia and Azer 
russia, the Central As ; 


were fully informed of the espionage connections of their accom- 

tices and did everything to encourage the expansi f thes 

baijan were to be severed ae n Trotskyites’’ and A a ine a x Kaga i 

Thisagreement Bae th PARRA OR foreign states was A All this sufficiently explains why these gentlemen, being in 

the pE ae many of the leading participants of t a the service of foreign intelligence services, so readily agreed to 

cilitated by i a ecn agents of foreign intelligence tee ; the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. and to the Severance of whole 
conspiracy had lon d on espionage activities on be 


The accused G. F. GRINKO became a Spy of the German and 


a regions and republics from it for the benefit of foreign states. 
and had for many years carri ; l Agreement between the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” and for- 
of these aa ac one of the inspirers of the oa eign intelligence services was also facilitated by the fact that several 
is applies fir i ection wi of the conspirators accused in the present case had b rovo- 
a of the Pae E A the Trotskyite- cateurs E of fie fear E A PE 
Gestapo was a a August 1936, and of the Anti- Having wormed their way into responsible posts in the Soviet 
Zinovievite a January 1937. i Tan l To these provocateurs, however, never ceased to fear the exposure 
Soviet Trotskyite Centre in, ssession of the investiga of the crimes they had committed against the working class, 
npeeeneas T e ak A that the oome : against the cause of Socialism. Constantly in fear of exposure, these 
rorities in the pre German poil | articipants in the conspiracy saw their onl h f safety in the 
en enemy of the people ROT tie were estab- Ceti of the Soviet powse in the de a the Soviet 
police and the gee ak raven A T has atay system and in the restoration of the power of the landlords 
lished at a much eari - nnected with the Germ and capitalist 
: SKY has been co ; 
established that TROT 


s, in whose interests they had sold themselves to the 
i ‘nce 1921, and with the British Intelligence Pave secret , y 
intelligence service Sin ’ 


police, and under whose rule alone they could feel 


safe. 

ice since 1926. ; concerned, a con- a Thus, the accused I. A. ZELENSKY had been an agent of the 
TS far ea i a toll have been be Samara Gendarme Administration since 1911. From that time 
siderable number of them, intelligence services for a long period 3 onwards ZELENSKY, under the pseudonyms of “Ochkasty” 
espionage agents of foreign ers ; and “Salaf,” systematically informed the Gendarme Admin- 
of time. d N. N. KRESTINSKY, on the direc mae Ee istration about the activities of the Samara Bolshevik organi- 

ne the Sof the people TROTSKY, entered into on 7 n for which he received a regular monthly monetary remu- 
tions of enemy i intelligence service In - O£ neration. 
o ee COSENGOLTZ, one of the leaders of the 

The accused A. P. 


i The accused IVANOV began his provocateur activities in 
tion, began his espionage work io 1911, when he was enlisted for this purpose by the Tula Secret 


Police and became an agent of the secret police under the pseudo- 
aym of “Samarin.” 


i d organiza na F 
ie pag tee SEH in 1923, and for the British Inte 
for the. 


Se Tie o K D RAKOVSKY, one of L. Trotsky’smost inti- 
e a . > 


l 7 
6 5 


The accused ZUBAREV was enlisted by the tsarist police in 
1908 and worked for them under the pseudonyms of “Vasily,” 
“Palin,” and ‘‘Prokhor.”’ l 

As the investigation has established, for the purpose of achiev- 
ing their criminal object of overthrowing the Soviet government, 
of seizing power and restoring capitalism in the U.S.S.R., the 
conspirators, on the direct instructions of the foreign intelligence 


services, carried on extensive espionage work on behalf of these 
intelligence services, organized and carried on wrecking and di- 
version activities with the object of bringing about the defeat of 
the U.S.S.R. in the forthcoming attack upon the U.S.S.R. by 
the fascist aggressors, did their utmost to provoke the accelera- 
tion of this attack of the fascist aggressors, and also organized and 
carried out a number of terrorist acts against the leaders of the 


Party and the government and prominent Soviet public men. 


I. ESPIONAGE AGAINST THE SOVIET STATE AND 
TREASON TO THE COUNTRY 


The investigation has established that the majority of the 
leaders of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ accused in the present 
case carried on their criminal activities on the direct instructions of 
TROTSKY and in accordance with plans which were widely con- 
ceived and elaborated by the General. Staffs of certain foreign 
states. a , 

Agent of the German intelligence service, prominent Trotsky- 
ite, the accused KREST INSKY, while under examination at the 
office of the Procurator of the U.S.S.R. on December 2, 1937, 
stated: 

«t established espionage connections with the Germans 
on the direct instructions of T ROTSKY, who instructed me to 
start negotiations on this matter with General SEECKT. . -.”’ 

(Vol. HI, p. 102.) 


As regards the circumstances under which connections be- 
tween the Trotskyite organization and the German intelligence 
service were established, the accused KRESTINSKY testified that 
in the winter of 1921 he carried on negotiations with General 
SEECKT, Commander-in-Chief of the German Reichswehr, with 
a view to receiving from the Reichswehr funds for the purpose of 
carrying on Trotskyite underground work in exchange for espionage 
materials which the Trotskyites were to supply the German in- 
telligence service. 

On this matter the accused KRESTINSKY testified as fol- 
lows: 
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‘£... TROTSKY instructed m 
tor e on i i i 
eek negotiations on this matter Mith Gee SE RE 
is instruction of TROTSKY’S I carried out 3? RNT 


(Vol. IH, p. 14 
Dealing with his own t ea 
ee n treasonable activities j 
of his accomplices, the accused KRESTINSKY testified a 
“We came to ana i 
greement with General 
EN aa effect that we would help ie. pac 
ion mber of espionage bases on the territory of the 
se a $ y permitting the unhindered entry of spies sent 
ies eichswehr, and that we would supply the Reich eh 
ATA materials, i.e., to put it plainl that we 
ne era Poa eae for this the E ne 
, m i 
counter-revolutionary Trotskyite ae eee 


(Vol. IH, p. 102.) 


y subsidy was paid in regular i 
l gular instalm - 
year, mostly in Moscow, but a 


“The monetar 
several times a 
-Berlin.... 


“If for some reason the mon 
I received it in Berlin myself d 
I used to take it to Moscow myself 


y was not paid in Moscow 
irectly from SEECKT; and 
and hand it to TROTSKY.’ 
Vol. IH 15 

Another prominent Trotskyi K, 

/ ) yite, one of the lead i 
eee underground organization an ate poe 
ale a € conspiracy, the accused ROSENGOLTZ ieee 
sn oie o e ne i investigation corroborated the 
Reichswehr and testified as ieee PPE E AE 


“My espionage activities be 
lag | gan as far back as 19 

eee oe I handed various a ae 

ee rade gnats of the Reichswehr, SEECKT 
: e German General Staff 

sequently, direct connections with me were n nA 

ee - assador in the U.S.S.R., Mr. N, to whom i petiodica ily 

gave information of an espionage character. After Mr.. N's 


departure I continued m i 
y espionage connections wi 
new Ambassador, Mr. N.” (Vol. VI, p. Clery 


. : . 
> 


The accused BESSONOV, wh i 
; 1 » who on his own c i 
active part in the secret negotiations between feed 
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the ‘German fascist, mainly military, circles, on the matter of 
jointly fighting the U.S.S.R., not only personally negotiated for 
support for the anti-Soviet conspiracy with DAITZ, ROSENBERG’S 
closest colleague in the foreign affairs department of the fascist 
party, but was kept informed of the meetings and negotiations 
between L. TROTSKY and HESS, NIEDERMEIER and Pro- 
fessor HAUSHOFER, with whom L. TROTSKY reached an agree- 
ment on the terms mentioned by PYATAKOV at the trial of the 
Anti-Soviet Trotskyite Centre. 
The accused BESSONOV testified: 


«Asis evident fromthese terms... the main emphasis 
in the underground work of the Trotskyites was placed on 
undermining, espionage, diversion and terrorist acts in the 
U.S.S.R.” (Vol. XI, p. 106.) 


The existence of an agreement between L. TROTSKY and the 
Trotskyite organization in the U.S.S.R., on the one hand, and 
the fascist circles, on the other, and the carrying onin the U.S.S.R. 
of undermining defeatist activities on the instructions of the Ger- 
man intelligence service was admitted during the investigation 
by other accused in the present case. 

However, the defeatist activities of the Trotskyite hirelings 
were not limited merely to connections with German fascism. In 
conjunction with other participants in the anti-Soviet conspir- 
acy, in conformity with L. TROTSKY’S line, they orientated them- 
selves also on another fascist aggressor— Japan. 

The factual side of the treasonable connections of the anti- 
Soviet conspirators with the Japanese intelligence service is pre- 
sented in the materials of the investigation in the following way. 

As was testified by the accused KRESTINSKY, at a meeting 
he had with L. TROTSKY in Meran in October 1933, TROTSKY 
urged the necessity of establishing closer connections with the 
Japanese intelligence service. l 

KRESTINSKY conveyed T ROTSKY’S instructions to PYATA- 

= KOV and other leaders of the conspiracy, who through the medium 
of the accused RAKOVSKY and other participants in the conspir- 
acy entered into treasonable connections with representatives of 
Japan, the latter undertaking to render the conspiracy armed 
Assistance in overthrowing the Soviet government, in exchange 
for which the conspirators promised to surrender the Soviet Mar- 
itime Region to Japan. 

As has been established by the investigation, the accused RA- 
KOVSKY, in view of his departure for Japan in the summer of 
1934, received from PYATAKOV instructions to the effect that it 
was 
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‘*...mecessary at the same time to ereas activiti 

: Sa vities 3 

m he aoc of establishing contact with governments e 

r ae - . . necessary to make efforts to take advantage 
e visit to Tokyo and probably will take the necessary 

steps in this direction.” (Vol. IV, p 194) 


The accused RAKOVSKY carried — 
while i ee carried out this instruction, and 
aaa did indeed enter into criminal connections with 
On this matter the accused RAKOVSKY testified as follows: 


“All these circumstances had as thei i 
2 eir logical i- 
o poise the fact that I... when I A eee 
ea direct spy-agent of —, being enlisted for thi ; 
on the instructions of b N 7 rent Dote. 
) ; ns 0! , oy Mr. N, a most infl itic- 
ee in capitalist-feudal Japan, and one at her net 
plutocrats. (Vol. IV, p. 186.) 


The aforementioned accused RAKOVSKY, speaking of the 
p3 cl > L 


connections of enemy of the people L. TRO ; ot 
Intelligence Service, P P TSKY with the British 


“I knew that TROTSKY has bee e 
telligence Service since the end of 1926. Se ae ae 
self informed me of it.” (Vol. IV, p. 363 a 


The groups of bourgeois nationalist i 

a ) , s which belonged t 

‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ were also very elo Peay 
vee intelligence services. i 

us, the accused GRINKO, who was an 
, the J : agent of 

an Polish intelligence services, in dealing with Se ant ootiet 
ivities of the Ukrainian national-fascist organization of which 
he was one of the leaders, testified as follows: 


<‘... In 1930, we in our organization di 
essity of coming to an agreement with eee 
ing military assistance for an insurrection in the Ukraine 
against the Soviet government. As a result of these negotiations 
with Poland an agreement was reached and the Polish Gen 
eral Staff increased the quantity of arms and the number f 
diversionists and PETLIURA emissaries sent to the Ukraine * 


(Vol. IX, p. 18.) 


And he said further: | 


“At the end of 1932 I, in connection wi ional 
activities, entered into ease paper elem ee a 
We met in my office, where Mr. N used to come to see en 
business concerning a German concession. ee 
“In the latter half of 1933 Mr. N told me plainly that the 
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rman fascists wanted to co-operate with the Ukrainiam 
ance on the Ukrainian question. I expressed to ve p 
my readiness to co-operate. Subsequently, during 193 
1934, 1 met Mr. N several times, and before his op 
from the U.S.S.R. he put me in touch with Mr. N, with whom 
I continued my treasonable connections. 
(Vol. 1X, p. 286 reverse.) 


ici i i-Sovi i d one 
Another participant in the anti-Soviet conspiracy, an 
of the eadar of ‘tie nationalist organization in Uzbekistan, the 
accused IKRAMOV, testified as follows: | 


i ientating 

“The question constantly arose before us of orien 
ourselves en one of the strong European states, which m 
ender us direct assistance at the outbreak of the arme 


: ; OE 
struggle against the Soviet powe (Vol. XU, pp- 59-60.) 


- lutionary 
«© Some of the members of the coumter-revo 
organization were of the opinion that England was the r 
likely country in regard to helping us, as she was a nes 
country and could render us sufficiently effective a ance 
in the direct armed struggle....”  į(Vol. XII, p. 60.) 


ish intelli- 
used SHARANGOVICH, agent of the Polish intel 
eee and one of the leaders of the anti-Soviet grea 
tion of Byelorussian national-fascists, has admitted that es os 
ganization pursued its undermining activities not only on i n7 
structions of the Rights and the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, 
but also on the instructions of the Polish intelligence service. 
On this matter the accused SHARANGOVICH testified as 
follows: 

“By this time (1933) all differences between the Rights, 
the Trotskyites and the national-fascists had been ironed 
out. We all set ourselves the same task, the task of fighting 
the Soviet government by every, possible method, including 
terrorism, diversion and wrecking. The ultimate object of all 
three organizations operating in the territory of the nation- 
al republic was to sever Byelorussia from the Soviet Union 
and to create an ‘independent’ buffer state, which undoubt- 
edly would have been entirely in the hands of Poland and 
Germany....”” (Vol. XIV, p. 27.) 


And he said further: 


“Notwithstanding the fact that the instructions we re- 
ceived came from Moscow, from the centre of the Rights and 
Trotskyites, on the one hand, and from Warsaw, from Polish 
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—— circles, on the other, there was no difference between them, 
they were exactly the same, and we were carrying them out.”’ 
(Vol. XIV, p. 31.) 


The accused RYKOV fully corroborated the existence of trea- 
sonable connections between the Rights and fascist Poland in the 
following testimony: 


“...A group of members of the Right organization, in 
conformity with the instructions of the centre of the Rights 
and my personal instructions, with the object of achieving our 
conspiratorial, treasonable plans, established corinection with 
fascist Poland, and with the Polish intelligence service in 
particular.’’ (Vol. I, p. 118.) 


Speaking further of the plans to sever Byelorussia from the 
U.S.S.R., the accused RYKOV testified as follows: 


“The general formula on which we then agreed was that 
in the negotiations with the Poles... we would agree to the 
severance of the Byelorussian Soviet Republic fromthe U.S.S.R. 
and to the formation of an ‘independent’ Byelorussia as a 
Polish protectorate. ...”’ (Vol. I, p. 119.) 


As has been established by the investigation, the whole of the 
criminal activities of the anti-Soviet group of Rights which be- 
longed to the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ proves that the 
Rights were agents of foreign General Staffs equally with the other 
‘participants in this conspiracy. 

Some of the Rights directly, and others through the medium 
of their accomplices, were also connected with the intelligence 
services of foreign states, on whose assistance alone they counted 
in their fight against the Soviet government. 

The accused BUKHARIN was aware of the negotiations car- 
ried on between L. TROTSKY and the German fascists and, like 
L. TROTSKY, made preparations for the defeat of the U.S.S.R. 
and for the severance of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Maritime 
Region, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and the Central Asiatic Re- 
publics from the U.S.S.R. 


This has been fully admitted by the accused BUKHARIN, who 
testified as follows: 


“At the time TROTSKY was negotiating with the Ger- 
man fascists and promising them territorial concessions, we 
Rights were already in a bloc with the Trotskyites. RADEK 
told me that TROTSKY considered that the main chance of 
the bloc coming into power depended upon the defeat of 
the U.S.S.R. in a war with Germany and Japan and that he 
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a is defeat to surrender the Ukraine to Ger- 
Heed tie Far t n. RADEK told me this in 
an and the Far East to Japa , (Woe, p 107) 


Onthis matter the accused F. KHODJAYEV testified as fol- 
lows during the investigation: nauk N 
iS nia 
s HARIN urged that Uzbekistan and ur men 
a from the U.S.S.R. rae Ber Doen 
f Japan and Germany; but it wou e $ 
ie ae and it was therefore necessary to ae 
lish connection with the English. The ker a ae 
iti rotectorate, and that is why stress v 
T á (Vol. XII, pp- 89-89 reverse.) 


The testimony of the accused F. E eget a 
ated by other materiais of the investiga nr ke taelees 

atist line of the “bloc of Rights and Tro’ yites.”?” 

G oer this point the accused RYKOV testified as follows: 


“As for our defeatist position, BUKHARIN fully agreed ` 


i in i ` more 
ith i d expressed himself in its favour even 
a fan we dia. In particular, it was he who ae 
and formulated the idea of opening the front to ae ney 
in the event of war.’’ (Vol. I, p. 192. 


Characterizing his own attitude towards this question, the 
accused RYKOV testified as follows: 


i i tre, I was 
“Like the other members of the Rights’ centre, A 
Bie the treasonable negotiations that were e T 
ried on between the representatives of our counter-revo. a 
ry organization and the German fascists, whose assistanc 
sought. Naturally, this assistance e e e 
i cessions to the German fascists, an 
te e alas (Vol. I, p. 151 reverse.) 


i i ivities of the “bloc of 
vere the espionage and defeatist activi ; 
Rights nea ‘Trotskyites”™ of these BS oe e oe pe eit 
d > » a . e 
intelligence services, who tra Toon 
a A the U.S.S.R., in the independence and inviola 
bility of the workers’ and peasants? Socialist states. E 
D pursuit of their criminal designs, the a 
i i tions of foreign fascis ger 
ators, on the direct instruc f ae 
ic i twork of diversionist an 1 
services, organized a wide ne : nae 
i number of industrial, transport, agricul l 
Eae e in various republics, territories and regions 
of the Soviet Union. , E EE 
ing i : with the fascist circles treac 
Entering into an agreement with - re oe 
ly een our fronts to the armies of these fascist states | 
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event of war, the participants in the Right and Trotskyite conspiracy 
prepared to undermine the material and technical base of the 
Red Army—the defence industry. 

By preparing for a number of destructive and diversionist ac- 
tivities, the conspirators counted in the event of war on blowing up 
and destroying the decisive defence enterprises in our Socialist 
fatherland. They also’ made preparations to wreck troop-trains, 
causing great loss of life. 

They set themselves the task of paralysing the whole economic 
life of the country, of paralysing the food and munition supplies 
of the army. 

The investigation has established that the conspirators actu- 
ally carried out a number of diversionist and wrecking acts of 
this kind in various branches of national economy. 

As has been established by the investigation, that hireling of 
foreign intelligence services, enemy of the people TROTSKY, in 
a number of his letters and personal instructions to the leading 
participants in the anti-Soviet conspiracy in the U.S.S.R., de- 
manded the intensification of wrecking and diversionist activities 
in the Soviet Union. 


The accused KRESTINSKY, a leading participant in the con- 


Spiracy, testified that in 1933, in Meran, L. TROTSKY told him 
personally that 


‘*...it would be easier for him, TROTSKY, to negotiate 
with the Germans if he could tell them that really serious 
work was being carried on in the way of diversionist and 
wrecking activities and preparation for terrorism.°? 


(Vol. III, pp. 54-55.) 


The investigation has established that a number of diversion- 
ist acts committed in the Far Eastern Territory were planned and 
carried out by the -participants in this anti-Soviet conspiracy on 
the direct instructions of the Japanese intelligence service and 
of enemy of the people L. TROTSKY. Thus, on the instructions of 
the Japanese intelligence service they organized the wreck of a 
military freight train at Volochayevka Station, and the wreck of 
train No. 501 on the Khor-Dormidontovka section, in which 21 
persons were killed and 45 injured. In conformity with the same 
Japanese instructions, acts of diversion were committed in pits 
No. 10 and 20 in Suchan. (Vol.-XLV, pp. 1-14.) 

Detailed testimony on similar instructions emanating from 


L. TROTSKY has been given by the accused ROSENGOLTZ, who 
Stated the following: i 


“In addition to instructions I received from TROTSKY 
through KRESTINSKY and SEDOV to carry on wrecking acti- 
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ei ith the object of ren- 
ities i sphere of foreign trade wi 
eee Sian to Germany and Hore T o 

f my wrecking activities was also determine ak oN 
T e from the —— Ambassadors in the U.S.S. a o 

d Mr. N, connections with whom played an impor m 
z this matter, as I had to be guided in my work by 
definite instructions. 

i «After I had established contact with e 
and RYKOV, I informed the former a O 
and the latter I myself informed, of e oe 
tions regarding wrecking activities, and both app 

I had done. l ha 
ere the result of all this, wrecking activities in ies 
trade proceeded mainly along the sn ise trer ee 

it i i to Germany and . 
first—economic assistance ae ad 

e U.S.S.R.; second—causing econom 
oe ’R.; third—causing political damage 

epee (Vol. VI, p. 49.) 

o S.S.R. 


On the instructions of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites*t n 
3 used SHARANGOVICH carried on extensive n ing a 
a agriculture and industry in the Byelorussian sovie 
D 


Eo. matter the accused SHARANGOVICH testified as 


follows: 


i i into 
“i e purpose of putting our wrecking designs in 

fect een the local districts a ee a ie 
3 d diversionist groups. ... All of us, from the leader Ped 
z nization down to the rank-and-file members, were sa 
ais and carried on activities against the Sa ce 
e for severing Byelorussia from o Ea va 
at nothing in our efforts.... (Vol. aor 


e eee ey iMesteecurvleces one ofits sccrtt agent 
i € 1 e . . . 
Herat oR. alo. aa advantage of the high - a 
position ‘he “occupied in the U.S.S.R. to organize, oe ae 
EOR of the German intelligence a PEAN i 
versionist and wrecking acts in the sphere of agri i ae rs 
i The ‘accused CHERNOV, a German spy, ee eee pe 
his criminal connections with the German T i oe 
correspondent of the ‘‘Berliner Tageblatt,” an : ee 
netivitles in the sphere of agriculture, stated the fo : 


i icultural Stocks 
“Whe t to work at the Committee of Agricuitur : 
SCHEEFER conveyed to me the instructions of the Germans 
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to carry on wrecking activities in the s 
the Committee of Agricult 
to mobilization reserves. 
“The wrecking instructions I received from the intelli- 
gence service coincided with those which I, aS a member of 
the Right organization, had received from RYKOV. All the 
more ready was I, therefore, to carry them out. ”? 
w - (Vol. VIII, pp. 98 reverse, 25.) 
In respect to this, CHERNOV testified as follows: 


“In 1934 I met RYKOV at his country house and he gave 
me. instructions to carry on wrecking activities on a wide 
scale in the sphere of agriculture. I carried out these instruc- 
tions and pursued wrecking and undermining activities 
fairly actively.” l (Vol. VIII, p. 93.) 


The investigation has revealed considerable undermining 
wrecking activities in the sphere of agriculture also in Uzbeki- 
stan, where the nationalist organizations, which, through their 
leaders, the accused IKRAMOV and KHODJAYEV, were in 
alliance with the centre of the anti-Soviet conspiracy, operated. 

The accused FAIZULLA KHODJAYEV, one of the leaders of 
this nationalist organization, testified as follows: ` > 


phere of operations of 
ural Stocks, particularly in regard 


“We did not confine ourselves only to preparing cadres 
for our armed struggle against the Soviet power; we were 
already actively working with the object of undermining the 
power of the U.S.S.R.” (Vol. XIII, p. 66.) 


The extensive application of wrecking measures in Uzbekistan 
was also fully corroborated by the accused IKRAMOV, who testi- 
fied that the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ had set him the 
following tasks: 

“‘...a) to make extensive preparations in Uzbekistan for 
armed insurrection, to be started simultaneously with the 
beginning of intervention; l 

‘“b) vigorously to carry on wrecking and diversionist oper- 
ations in all branches of the national economy with a view 
to their consequences rousing among the toilers discontent 
with the Soviet power and thus creating favourable ground 
for the organization of armed insurrection at the proper mo- 
ment. ”? 

“In addition to this,” the accused IKRAMOV stated, “the 
object of our wrecking activities was to hinder the strengthen- 
ing of the defence of the U.S.S.R.” (Vol. XII, pp. 95-96.) 

Wrecking activities in agriculture as well as in a number of 
other branches of the national economy and Socialist construction 
were also carried on by other accused in the present case. 
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Thus, the accused GRINKO pursued wrecking activities in 
the sphere of finance. iar, LIN. 
The accused GRINKO testified as follows: 


“The main object of undermining work in the People’s 
Commissariat of Finance was the following: to weaken the 
Soviet ruble, to weaken the financial power of the U.S.S.R., 
to dislocate the economy and thus rouse among the population 
discontent with the financial policy. of the Soviet power, 
discontent over taxes, discontent with the bad savings banks 
service, delays in paying wages, etc., which were to result 
in wide, organized discontent with the Soviet power and 
were to help the conspirators to recruit adherents and to de- 
velop insurrectionary activities.’ (Vol. IX, p. 79.) 


The accused ZELENSKY and the group of wreckers he organized 
in the Centrosoyuz and the co-operative societies caused confusion 
in the planning of such goods as sugar, butter, eggs, makhorka, 
etc., deliberately held up the shipment of goods to the rural dis- 
tricts, utterly confused accounts, which facilitated the robbery 
and squandering of state funds with impunity, and encouraged the 
cheating and robbery of consumers. ; 7 

Speaking of the wrecking system of accounting of goods and 
money he introduced in the Centrosoyuz, the accused ZELENSKY 
testified as follows: 


“2° «Under these circumstances the thief remained unpun- 
‘ished, while, ‘owing to the complicated system of accounting, 
the honest worker got muddled up and was immediately 
accused of embezzlement.’’. (Vol. X, p. 56.) 


Treasonable wrecking activities on a considerable scale were 
also carried on by the now exposed agent of foreign intelligence 
services, the accused ROSENGOLTZ. 

Concerning his treasonable activities in this sphere, the accused 
ROSENGOLTZ testified as follows: l 


‘In so far as TROTSKY had an agreement with Germany 
and Japan, of which I had been informed (both during the 
negotiations—at my meeting with Sedov in 1933; and of 
the agreement that had been reached—at my meeting with 
himin 1934), I received corresponding instructions from TROT- 
SKY, and my wrecking activities in the sphere of foreign 
trade served the same purpose. ?? (Vol. VI, p- 48.) 
Simultaneously with the organization of active diversionist 

and wrecking activities, the- conspirators, on the orders of the 
fascist intelligence services, set themselves the task of rousing 
an insurrectionary bandit movement in our country with the cbject 
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- 


of organizing an armed rising of their i : ' 

: r insurrect lni 
gangs in the rear of the Red Army on B verre Soviet 
vention against the. U.S.S.R. os OE ANCE 


The accused RYKOV testified as follows: ` 


“We took the course of the violent overth 

a ; violent V 

ee of the Party and the Soviet ae i is 

cided to: Secure this overthrow by organizing kulak risings. ”? 
: (Vol. I, p. 150 reverse.) ` 


The investigation has established th 7 
T tig . at the kulak i ion- 
ay ee a that were being organized to cto 
eae aatlbiel of re a de rene 
es which were preparing t 
the U.S.S.R.; and that the Ri Laem eee 

3a 1 ght and Trotskyite conspirat 
preparing to rise at i Ere Gd 
preparing at the signal of the General Staffs of the fascist 
Pursuing the instructions of th ist intelli a 

Ait ‘ e fascist intelligence. servi 

ae aces be ee collected jneuneconany ban. 
; em for an active armed rising i 

East, the North Caucasus and other places in the Soviet ‘Union, 
particularly in Uzbekistan. i as 


On this matter the accused KHODJAYEV testified as follows: 


“The main object of the practi l 
> ma the practical work of our iza- 
R was to prepare. active anti-Soviet cadres and air 
ts in the spirit of struggle against the U.S.S.R. We ac- 
fat cede rae a the organization to the idea that the 
oviet power would assume acute f 
and wouid lead to armed conflicts. That i ye devoted 
. i : t is why we devoted 
attention to the preparation of fighting ARs ‘OF Ot 
organization.’’ me a "S Wel ke T 


The organizers of insurrectio i ] 
nary bandit cadres relted onl 
igs rice ted old ee. elements tere 
insurrectionary reserves with the f 
of the Basmachis and White Guards, who were to be Srauggled 
by D 


into the Soviet Union from ab i iminal bandi 
ee of prison camps, etc. E criminal Sandita, 
Speaking of the insurrectionary bandit activiti Mea 
geois nationalist organization ER by e Ot hear 
accused IKRAMOV testified: oa a 


“We preserved the necessar vhich i 

P y cadres, which in fut: j 

ne pae he an armed struggle against the Soviet es 

78. cadres consisted chiefly of: the 
kulaks, priests and former’ Ba hi e 
5 ; rme asmachis. We instructed t 
members of our organization holding leading district mee 
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to. preserve these cadres. Furthermore, we assumed that in 
case of armed action the remnants of the Basmachi bands 
which at one time had had to retreat across the frontier would 
return to Soviet territory.” (Vol. XII, p. 56.) 


The materials of the investigation and the personal testimony 


of the accused BUKHARIN, ZUBAREV, ZELENSKY and 
others establish the fact that they had engaged in the active 
training of imsurrectionary cadres, attempting to cover as many 


districts of the Soviet Union as possible, and that, with the purpose 

of enlarging the insurrectionary base to the maximum, the leaders 

of the conspiracy had established contact with an illegal Socialist- 

Revolutionary organization. D l 
Thus, the accused BUKHARIN testified: 


«The establishment of connections with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries dates back to the period when the organiza- 
tion of the Rights placed its stakes on kulak risings. In view 
of the fact that the Rights had embarked on the organization 
of such risings, the necessity arose of establishing connections 
with the Socialist-Revolutionaries, who had their roots in 
the kulak strata in the countryside. a 

«I personally established connections through SEM- 
YONOV with the underground Central Committee of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries within the Soviet Union, and through 
CHLENOV with the foreign Central Committee of the So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries in Paris.” (Vol. V, pp- 90-91.) 
Such is the chain of shameful villainies perpetrated by the 

“bloc of Rights and T rotskyites,’’? which for many years carried 
on its treasonable activities in the interests of foreign states 


hostile to the U.S.S.R. 


I]. MURDER OF SOVIET PUBLIC MEN—S. M. KIROV, 
V. R. MENZHINSKY, V. V. KUIBYSHEV AND A. M. GORKY— 
PLOT AGAINST V. I. LENIN IN 1918 


Entertaining no hope of the overthrow of the Soviet system by 
means of espionage, wrecking, diversion, and kulak risings, the 
Right and Trotskyite co nspirators, possessed with rage and hatred for 
the U.S.S.R., proceeded to make preparations for and to commit 
terrorist acts against leaders of the government and the C.P.S.U. 

The investigation has established the fact that by direct agree- 
ment with the Japanese and German intelligence services, and 
upon the instructions of enemy of the people L. TROTSKY, the 
“bloc of Rights and T rotskyites”’ engineered and committed a num- 
ber of terrorist acts against some of the finest people of our country. 
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The accused RYKOV explained the motives for the adoption 


of terrorist meth te ‘ 
follows: ods by the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ as 


“In view of the illegal and i i 
; conspiratorial 
P a Oey I of the Rene ae 
T n He of mass basis for its counter-revolution- 
P o te Eee? of . Hee of arriving at power 
sway, | option of terrorist method 
palace coup détat,’ in the opini oe 
ee e opinion of the mat ey 
ba ee BUKHARIN, who in the course of the investi 
en a a that the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ had 
y adopted terrorist methods in 1932, testified as follows: ` 


“In 1932, too, during a meeting and i 
g conver 
Males Seana I learnt from him of his eat a 
rarer eo oo receipt through SEDOV of direct instruc- 
ann Res SKY to adopt terrorist methods against 
ae pan arty and the Soviet government. I must also 
a n was then that we virtually consented to an 
a OU ae h terrorists, and my conversation with PYA- 
actions directed aerate te eens ae 
ship of the Party and the Soviet eo ieee 
. (Vol. V, p. 105 reverse.) 
The terrorist activities of the conspi , > 
i : -onspirators were closely i - 
a ae be whole of their defeatist work, which pecan 
mple, by the following testimony of the accused IVANOV: 


“Speaking of terrorism, BUK 
oc Speaking , HARIN said 
P as he expressed it, of the leaders of the ae aa 
ee a 5 e be very important ise our 
1 wou acilitate the def 
oe. T efeat of th 
S.R. in war. (Vol. VII, p. 81.) ° 


in pursuance of the decisions t i 
: l i aken in this con i 
el eee 
ist acts against lead Sa Aa eas ee aL 
man g aders of the C.P.S.U. and the Soviet govern- 
m a accused RYKOV testified in this connection: 
ism ee of the psi oe eae ea terror- 
ment. ... This position of ours fook a E TA 
Re the form of qui ini 
activity on our part, and in ti e 
aes : , anc particular on my part, i - 
paring terrorist acts against members of the Political Be 
f r a 
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“NOV to organize 


JOVE eat, and, first and, fore- 
aaders of the Party and the government, | ; 
Se eee STALIN, MOLOTOV, KaGane vi 
VYOROSHILOV. In 1934 I had eee ea T mei 
aya the ani i ders of the Party a g - 
have the automobiles of lea er e 

; A ARTEMENKO terrorist. group 

Ae maT WoL Í, pp. 150 reverse, 151.) 


socialist i EMYO- 
S i salof the Socialist-Revolutionary SES 
aroe orisi group, the accused BUKHARIN 


testified: D 
«g want to tell the truth and declare that m po 
was reported by me to a meeting of the tortion of terrorist 
-the o . i 

nee ae capa aed (Vol. V, p. 106 reverse.) - 


i i ile assassination 

i igation has established that the vi noe 

of Be KIROV committed by a a E 

i movievite terrorist centre on December 1, 1934, mmitted 
P A decision of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, 

E of which are Being Aa ri A R 

investigation has estaDii t ici 

in ie Ae was the accused YAGODA; who testified as 

aa “That preparations for the assassination of S. H tebe 
were being made in accordance with a decision of ORE 

toriat centre, i had ‘previously learnt irom YEN r 
YENUKIDŻE told me not to a the Tec N 

is terrorist act, and J agreed. With this purpose nn 

POROLHETE from Feningrad and instructed ie 

to hinder the terrorist act that was peel o 566) 

S. M. KIROV.” ; . Ii, p. ) 
This was confirmed by ZAPOROZHETZ and YENUKIDZE 
ri i tigation. l 2 see 

The r tierce activities of the Right and Troikyne 

traitors and conspirators were not confined to the assass 

S. M: KIROV. tigation of the present case has established, AM 

GORKY, V. R. MENZHINSKY and V, V. KUIBYSHEY fhe 
actims to terrorist acts committed on e instruction 

Yint Centre of the “bloc of Rights-and o PETS 
° As to the reasons which induced the Right and [ro ena i 
spirators to commit the unparalleled and monstrous m 

EN GORKY, the accused YAGODA testified: 


ti ii -e of the Right and Trot- 
É long time the Joint Centre of 
e oreani umn had endeavoured to influence GORKY and 
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make him sever his close connections with STALIN. For this 
purpose KAMENEV, TOMSKY and a number of others were 
attached to GORKY. But nọ real results were achieved. GORKY 
remained faithful to STALIN and was an ardent supporter 
and advocate of his line. As the overthrow of the STALIN 
leadership and the seizure of power by the Rights and Trotsky- 
ites was being considered seriously, the centre could not ignore 
the exceptional influence of GORKY within the country and bis 
prestige abroad. If GORKY remained alive he would raise 
his voice in protest against us. That we could not allow. 
Having become convinced that GORKY could not be severed 
from STALIN, the Joint Centre, therefore, had to decide 
to do away with GORKY.”’ (Vol. Il, p. 200.) 


The testimony of the accused YAGODA was fully corrobora- 
ted by the accused RYKOV, who, when interrogated by the Pro- 
curator of the U.S.S.R. on January 10, 1938, testified: 


“I know that TROTSKY, through his representatives in 
the contact centre, did his utmost to fan animosity against 
GORKY. This is naturally to be explained by the fact that 
TROTSKY was well aware that GORKY considered him a 
scoundrel and adventurer. On the other hand, the close friend- 
ship of GORKY for STALIN was generally known, and 
the fact that he was an inflexible political supporter of STALIN 
aroused the animosity of our organization against him. ”? 

(Vol. I, p. 166 reverse.) 


. To this the accused RYKOV added: 


“In 1935 I had a conversation with YENUKIDZE, who 
bluntly told me that the Trotskyite-Zinovievite part of the 
bloc insisted on eliminating the political activities of 
GORKY and would stop at nothing to attain this end. This 
conversation made it clear to me that the question of doing 
away with GORKY by terrorist methods might also arise.” 

E © (Vok. I, pp. 166 reverse, 167.) 


- This was also corroborated by the accused BUKHARIN, who 
testified that in the beginning of 1935 TOMSKY had told him 
that: BAS fp yc -* 

“... The Trotskyite part of the Joint Centre of the bloc 

had proposed to organize a hostile act against A. M. GORKY 

because he was a supporter of STALIN’S policy.”’ 
(Vol. V, p. 119 reverse.) 


In this connection the accused BUKHARIN explained that 
he does not preclude the possibility that it was the physical 
removal of GORKY that was then contemplated. That preparations 
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for the physical removal of M.: GORKY were contemplated 
is shown by the testimony of the accused BESSONOV, who was 
personally given a ‘line?’ to this effect directly by L. TROTSKY 
when he met the latter at the end of July 1934. 
The accused BESSONOV testified that at this meeting 
L. TROTSKY, having declared that 
“eit would be unpardonable squeamishness if we did 
not at once proceed to the systematic physical removal of 
STALIN and of all his immediate colleagues, | said: 
cM. GORKY is very intimate with STALIN. He plays 
an exceptional role in winning sympathy for the U.S.S.R. 
among the democratic opinion of the world and especially 
of Western Europe. GORKY is very popular as a close friend 
of STALIN’S and as a vehicle of the general line of the Party. 
Our former supporters among the intelligentsia are leav- 
ing us very largely under the influence of GORKY. From this 
I draw the conclusion that GORKY must be put out of the 
way. Convey this instruction to PYATAKOV in the most 
categorical form: GORKY must be physically exterminated 
at all costs.” ”’ (Vol. XI, pp. 74-75.) 


Tt was in accordance with this instruction of enemy of the peo- 
ple L. TROTSKY that the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ 
adopted its monstrous decision to murder A. M. GORKY. © 


“The execution of this decision was entrusted to me,”’ 
the accused YAGODA testified. 

The accused YAGODA enlisted the accused in this case 
Dr. L. G. LEVIN, former family doctor of A. M. GORKY, Professor 
D. D. PLETNEV, P. P. KRYUCHKOV, A. M. GORKY?’S secret- 
ary, and P. P. BULANOV, YAGODA’S own secretary, as the 
immediate perpetrators of this villainous plan. ~ 

The accused BULANOV, one of the organizers of this crime, 
testified: : 
“Professor PLETNEV, Dr. LEVIN and GORKY’S secret- 
ary, KRYUCHKOV, took a direct part in the killing of 
A. M. GORKY. I, for instance, personally witnessed how YA- 
GODA frequently summoned KRYUCHKOV and advised 
him to cause GORKY to catch a chill, to make him fall ill 
in one way or another. YAGODA stressed the point that the 
condition of GORKY’S lungs was such that any illness caused 
by a cold would increase the chances of his death. The rest 
would be done by PLETNEV and LEVIN, who had suitable 
instructions on this score.”’ (Vol. XVI, p. 72.) 


The accused PLETNEV, wno took a direct part in the murder 
of A. M. GORKY and V. V. KUIBYSHEY, testified: 
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‘*YAGODA told me that 
ad I must help hi > Secur ; 
A E adr fe cote. 
ey Ol at I should tal =: 
sition as piysinan #0 V. V. KUIBYSHEV a ot my po: 
eir death by wrong method rt 
d : ods of treat 
eae bui in the end was forced to a 
Dr. LEVIN. 3 anaes me that my accomplice would be 
Siete , and, in the case of A. M. GORKY, the | a 
“Hay ats SON as well i Se 
_ ‘taving accepted this gruesome commissi ; 
Fey a with Dr. LEVIN, drew oe 
or i M. JORET and V. V? KUIBYSHEV. i 
- must confess that my anti-Soviet iments 
ae aa consent to this crime. Until a played 
Bs a i sentiments in every way, playi A 
uplicity and claiming to be a Soviet aa iad 
em, (Vol! XVIII, pp. 72-73 
pete corroborated by the accused LEVIN, who eee 
of eevee by deliberately adopting a wrong meth d 
illness, I, togeth prescribing medicines unsuited to the give 
with AGODA a a a and in aeol 
, onsible for th i 
MAXIM GORKY and KUIBYSHEV. ” (Vol XVID p iat of 


During the course of the i i 
the investigation, th 
a ily iene nee peated testimony as to Haas ley ee. 
a ing of A. M. GORKY and V. V. KUIBY- 
The investigation has establi 
we | l ablished that the accused 
V. KUIBYSHEV’S secretary, took an active Sark Toa 


about the death of 
as follows; |? Ve SUIBYSHEV. MAXIMOV testified 


“I consented to this cri 

revolutionar wg CMe as a member of the counter- 
in 1928. Y oteanization of the Rights, which I had joined 

“YAGODA also knew th 

: : at I bel 
eo organization and was eet da reas 
onversations with YENUKIDZE, when we drew up the 
pian for doing away. with KUIBYSHEV.”’ ew up the 
(Vol. XX, -p. 45 reverse 

mad NENZHINSKY, Ca of tie OGPU. yas a 
direct instructions ot. YAGODA VIN and Dr. KAZAKOV on the 
nterrogated by the Procurator of th tee 
eee the accused KAZAKOV testified: oe 
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R. on February 4, 


Ta rte 


in which the latter spoke of the n 
V. R. MENZHINSKY, the accuse 


“YAGODA told me that MENZHINSKY liked and trust- 
ed me and that therefore Dr. LEVIN and I could succeed in 
doing away with MENZHINSKY. YAGODA gave me the 
following instructions: I was to work out with Dr. LEVIN a 
method of treatment for V. R- MENZHINSKY that would 
nasten his death and end his life as soon as possible. . - a 
(Vol. XIX, p- 51 reverse.) 


late his conversation with the accused YAGODA 
ecessity of hastening the death of 
d KAZAKOV testified: 

«After this conversation with YAGODA, LEVIN andi drew 
up a methed of treatment for V. R. MENZHINSKY which in 
reality totaily undermined his strength and determined the 
rapid onset of death. Thus LEVIN and | actually murdered 
V. R. MENZHINSKY in this way. 


«Į gave Dr. LEVIN a mixture of lysates I had composed, 
ith alkaloids, led to the desired re- 


which, in conjunction W 
sult, namely, the virtual murder of MENZHINSKY.’’ 
(Vol. XIX, p. 51 reverse.) 


This was fully corroborated by the accused L. G. LEVIN and 


P. P. BULANOV. 

The accused L. G. LEVIN confirmed that, having received in- 
structions from the accused YAGODA to hasten the death of V. R. 
MENZHINSKY, he, LEVIN, decided to enlist Dr. KAZAKOV 
in this crime. - 

The accused LEVIN testified: ' 

d be done best of all by KAZAKOV, 
ch he himself prepared without con- 
d what he injected he alone 


«After preliminary and preparatory talks with KAZAKOV, 


I conveyed to him the instructions Í had received from YA- 
t first, fearing that the crime 


GODA. He hesitated very much a 

might be discovered, but in the end he consented. I did not ask 
what he used, all the more since he usually kept his medicines 
secret, but I knew that he had wide opportunities in this re- 


spect. 

“V. R. MENZHINSKY’S death occurred suddenly during 

sleep from paralysis of the heart, on the eve of the death of 

MAXIM PESHKOV (A'M. GORKY’S son), if I am not 

mistaken. I had no doubt that this was KAZAKOV’S work.”’ 
aie (Vol. XVH, pp- 54-55.) 


Continuing to re 


«J said that this coul 
as he used medicines whi 
trol in his own laboratory, an 


knew. 
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On the subjec . 
ject of t 
accused BULANOV eo of V. R. MENZHINSKY, the 
__“YAGODA had long ago conceived 
removing ME § ago conceived the idea of physi 
expressed sear aa He several times a of physically 
lige adda sce ae oe MENZHINSKY e a 
outright that MENZ post of head of the O.G.P.U. Th inued to 
Ie was dift HINSKY must b -U. Then he said 
"cate MENTING ae, 0 Moreh Br LEVI IX 
treated by him. I th not like LEVIN and refused ¢ e- 
othe - I then suggested to YAG refused to be 
sides oe De LEVIN: Meer Nee ons ie ee 
Dr. KAZAKOV, wh Soa? INSKY was ‘fi N ` e€ 
; did the job was ‘fixed up’ with 
 MENZHINSKY’S d job, or, to put it plai 
method of A > death by deliberately en painly, hastened 
reatment. (Vol att E a wrong 
i » P 75.) 


Apart from the murd 
SHEN dhs accede GORRY | 
tions of the ane GA and KRYUCHKOV. ondi U a 
on aa ye egised YAGODA, in 1934 killed M. 'A E 
pf A. M. GORKY, in a similar way. | - PESHKOV, the 
l connection, the accused LEVIN testified: 


“I confess my guilt i ; 
cart y guilt in the murder of i 
fee ae a I did it on the direct dense ua eo 
e courage to refuse, and I became a See I did 
rderer.’? 
(Vol. XVII, p. 138 reverse.) 


The acc ! 
used KRYUCHKOV, who took an active part in the 


_ crimes organized by YAGODA, testified: 


‘In these crimes I was gui 
memb t was guided by the directi . 
ae & a anti-Soviet orani adon ae of certain 
GODA ey e directions of YAGODA. It Us pee in 
Maxim PESHKOW instructions forcibly to AnA rom YA- 
_ “In addition tener eacan Maximovich GORKY. 
sion of these crimes the physici enlisted for the commis- 
DOV and Professor PLETNEV.” f Wl XXL pO = 

E » P. -) 


The accused YAGOD i 
: A, confirmi 
murdered on his instructions, Pere east M. A. PESHKOV was 


“In May 1934, withth 3 
PESH : e help of KRYUCH 
LEVIN, VINOGR Don ble pneumonia, and the physicians 
a way as to bring about his death.’ (Vol. TI ‘pels 


A Le bei g eI i 
ft I oe n I noved from his post as Peop e’s Commissar of 
Internal Affairs of the U.S.S.R., the accused E alo took 
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measures to murder Comrade ee YEZHOV, People’s Commissar 
| Affairs of the U.S.S.R. l l 
i a? the accused YAGODA explained the ae 
which induced him to hasten a terrorist act against N. I. YE 
SRS in the People’s Commissariat 
“My removal from my post in the People S$ Lo S 
of Ben Affairs and the appointment of eeren ay 
lace meant the complete collapse of our conspiracy, n z 
f would be impossible to prevent the routing of the cadre 
of the anti-Soviet organization. YEZHOV would dig up es 
thing. YEZHOV had to be put out of the way. This was r 
only decision I could come to, and I began to PaE ic 
preparationsto putitinto effect.... (Vol. I, pp. 141-4<. 


is plan through his accom- 

YAGODA attempted to carry out his p 
ylices, a prominent eee being played by the accused Ce ne 
i “The accused YAGODA and the accused T ; 
i sed to accomplish the murder of Co -T 
ON by meats of a poison specially prepared for the purpose: 


le’s Commis- 
ee YAGODA was removed from the Peop nn 
Saal Affairs,’’ the accused BULANOV eae 
“he gave me and his personal agent, S 
instructions to poison YEZHOV.” (Vol. XVI, p. 27. 


Describing in detail the methods by which the EA i 
GODA tried to murder Comrade N. I. YEZHOV, the maar a 
LANOV testified that he (BULANO W imeri A N 
ture of drugs intended for the poisoning 0 : eee: 

ted in the Office of the Procurator 0 U.S.S.R., 
iea YAGODA fully admitted having committed this 
crime, testifying: : . 
i i for the per- 
“Yes, I must admit that I made preparations 

ieee of this crime. | made preparations for the murder 
of YEZHOV as a man who was dangerous to the counter-revo- 
lutionary plot and who might expose our ee eo 

organization. ”’ (Vol. Il, p. 209. 


Thus the investigating authorities consider Mee elie 
all doubt that the leading members of the ‘bloc . gn 
and Trotskyites,’? against whom aa peered ae 
i in this case, committed terrorist acts agai _M. ł : 
v R MENZHINSKY, V. V. KUIBYSHEV, A. M. OR coe 
M. A. PESHKOV and made preparations for a number of o 
terrorist acts which they had no time to carry out. EE 

The murder of Soviet public men completed the circie o a ' 
state criries by which this band of contemptible aposta 0 
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PREET eT mine nt a sik Adee’ 


our Country, provocateurs of the tsarist secret police and hirelings 
of foreign intelligence services, who were selling our land and 
liberty to foreign capitalists, strove to carry out a fascist plan for 


the overthrow of the Soviet system and the restoration of capitalism 
in our country. 


As has now been brought to light, neither in the case of the 
Trotskyites nor in the case of the Rights were these monstrous 
crimes fortuitous. 

The investigation has established that as far back as 1918, di- 
rectly after the October Revolution, at the time of the conclusion of 
the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, BUKHARIN and his group of so- 
called “Left Communists,” and TROTSKY and his group, to- 
gether with the “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries, hatched a plot 
against V. I. LENIN, the head of the Soviet government. 

As the materials of the investigation show, BUKHARIN and 
other conspirators aimed at frustrating the Brest-Litovsk Peace, 
overthrowing the Soviet government, arresting and murdering 
V. I- LENIN, J. V. STALIN and J. M. SVERDLOV, and forming 
a new government consisting of Bukharinites—who as a blind 
at that time called themselves “Left Communists’’—of Trotskyites 
and of ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

Questioned in the Office of the Procurator of the U.S.S.R. on 
February 19 and 20, 1938, V. A. KARELIN, former member of 
the Central Committee of the Party of “Left”? Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, gave the following testimony regarding the conspiratorial 
activities of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Bukharinites in 1918: 


“Final agreement with the ‘Left Communists’ in the strug- 
gle against the Soviet government headed by LENIN, STALIN 
and SVERDLOV was reached by us after the Seventh 
Congress of the Communist Party. | 

“On the instructions of the Central Committee of the ‘Left’ 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, the negotiations with the ‘Left 
Communists’ were conducted by KAMKOV, PROSHYAN, 
and myself.’’ (Vol. XLIV, p. 86.) 


Speaking of the character of these negotiations and the part 


played by the accused N. I. BUKHARIN, V. A. KARELIN further 
testified as follows: 


“BUKHARIN proposed that we should not stop at the 
arrest of the government but bring about the physical ex- 
termination of the leaders of the Soviet power, and in the first 
place of LENIN and STALIN.” (Vol. XLIV, p. 38.) 
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This was corroborated by other persons who Were examined as 
witnesses in the present case. 

B. D. KAMKOV, one of the former leaders of the Central Com- 
mittee of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionary Party, testified: 


“I personally had a conversation with BUKHARIN in 
which he said roughly the following: ‘The struggle within our 
Party against LENIN’S. position on the Brest-Litovsk Peace 
is assuming acute forms. Within our ranks the question is being 
discussed of creating a new government consisting of ‘‘Left’’. 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and “Left Communists. >? BUKHA- 
RIN mentioned PYATAKOV asa possible candidate for leader 
of the new government, and stated that the idea was to bring 
about the change of government by arresting its members, 
headed by LENIN. - f 

“Further negotiations with BUKHARIN were conducted 
by KARELIN and PROSHYAN. By the end of March a final 
agreement was reached between the ‘Left Communists’? and 
the ‘Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries on the following points: 
1) that in the struggle against the Bolsheviks and the Soviet 
government the ‘Left Communists’ were to render organization- 
al and political assistance to the ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolution- 
aries; 2) that by joint action of the ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and ‘Left Communists,’ LENIN’S government was to 
be overthrown and a new government formed, consisting of 
‘Left Communists’ and ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

“After this, the ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolutionaries organized 
the assassination of MIRBACH and the July revolt. The ‘Left 

Communists’ were fully aware of the preparations being made 
for the assassination of MIRBACH and for the July revolt.” 
(Vol. XLIV, p. 92 reverse.) 


Questioned in the capacity of witnesses in the Office of the 
Procurator of the U.S.S.R. on February 19, 1938, V. N. YAKOV- 
LEVA, V. V. OSSINSKY: and V. N. MANTSEV, former leaders and 
active members of the group of “Left Communists,’’ fully corro- 
borated that in 1918 a plot was hatched, on the initiative of the 
accused BUKHARIN, by the bloc of "Left Communists’? and 
“Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries against Vi I. LENIN as head of 
the Soviet government: . 

Thus, V. N. YAKOVLEVA testified: 


“BUKHARIN expressed to me the idea that the poli- 
tical struggle was assuming ever more acute forms and that 
matters could not be confined to the mere political formulation 
of lack of confidence in the Central Committee of the Party. 
BUKHARIN declared that a change of leadership was in- 
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evitable, and that in this connecti i 
k , tl ; 
discussed of arresting LENIN, STALIN ang SVERDLOV ng 
even of their physical extermination... .?? nae 
i : (Vol. XLIV, p. 77.) 
In this connection V. V. OSSINSKY testified as follows: 


“It was with N. I. BUKHARIN th: incip: 
ZR at I 
al our measures for the overthrow of LENINS povaa 
; a ; T may in May (or at the end of April) 1918 
a ren ice I asked him to what ex- 
on ad about hi j 
LENIN government was Saee A 
BUKHARIN did not deny that he had such designs. ”? 


l (Yol. XLIV, p. 54. 
Speaking further about these “‘measures,’? V. V. o 


testified: 


sJ learned about the bloc of the ‘L i 
l i nec eft Co ’ wi 
Sty ae onare: from YAKOVLEVA oa ies 
: - I also learned from them that i 
April 1918 BUKHARIN Heat ee 
} proposed at the b 
A oe eae a STALIN and SVERDLOV chest 
- BUI IN further stressed th i 
ENN the opinion that after the arrest of E ee 
LENIN, STALIN and SVERDLOV should be physically ex. 
ated. (Vol. XLIV, p. 88 reverse.) 


Similar testimony was given by V. N. MANTSEV when ques- 


tioned in the Offi 
ruary 20, 1938: ice of the Procurator of the U.S.S.R. on Feb- 


“I confirm that a bloc was formed b 
‘I co etwe £ 
ban t aud ote Socialist-Revolutionaries, ke 
‘I confirm that roughly in March or At ril 
ee a ai eR made a E ae 
number of slanderous statement i 
viet government and proposed t i a 
the Soviet power and the arrest E LENIN Stat ce 
; of LENIN, STALIN d 
Aer a with the purpose of physically exterminating 
: ; (Vol. XLIV, p- 82.) 


Speaking of the role of L. TROTSKY in. the plot against 


V. I. LENIN in 1918, the accused BUKHARIN testified: 


“At that time the idea again arose 
of a coup and th 
F A reer noes A E as the a 
he Pai vitet leadership. This time i 
the initiative of TROTSKY, to whom the Tone 
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‘Left’ Socialist-Revolutionaries sala ae a 

through PYATAKOV, I presume. ( ob V; A 

Interrogated during the preliminary investigation, V. N. Y4 
KOVLEVA testified: 


ider iti truggle had 
ct Y considered that the political strugg l 
nl oe that it might assume the most ee 
ee that against ‘LENIN’S pe ne ae 
l ; he ‘Left Communists 0! ! | 
a Pot the “Lett? Socialist-Revolutionaries and other BE 
that preparations must be ener 3 E STALIN. 
st of its leaders, headed by l : 
TROTSKY considered that in so acute a period o a ee 
tion, if the struggle were ba pe aeanea ig peek 
ined ¢ to the arrest of the leaders, tat t 
eae Ta and inevitably lead to T rane el 
physical removal.”’ (Vol. , P 


imi i igation, V. N. MANTSEV, 
din the preliminary investigation, V. N. M oie 
sae ae tater of the group of “Left Communists,’’ testified 


“Several days after my conversation with ee ee 
TROTSKY asked me to come and see him. Le Pee iC 
with him at his home, during which TROTSE nae 
length the idea that LENIN and STALIN mus Bh) 
ated.”’ (Vol. XLIV, p. 84. 


The investigating authorities zon fe api a 
i illai attempt on : - 4. LI : 
Sieg eee a0. 6s by the Spt nea ade ionii. nes ; 
ae F. KAPLAN was a direct result of the Se ene 
fain lans of the “Left Communists, ’’ headed Oye ca See 
RIN ead of their-accomplices, the ‘‘Left and Cea ARIN: 
R slutionaries, and was initiated by the accuse LP eR ai 
Questioned in the Office of the Procurator of the U.S.5. 
February 19, 1938, V. A. KARELIN testified: 


i mely, the 
nt iso confess to the gravest crime, na < 
fei flan ote ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolutionaries oe ie 

heft Cornmiunists? in the organization of a panies en 
i ] . This fact has been conceale € 
a eee years. The eae oe ue arn 
j i ith the Right Socialist-Kevo l RA 
conjunction BUKHARIN, attempted to An pe i ead 
trial of the Right Socialist Revolutionaries Mio ee reveal fas 
i f this crime a t revi 
a a ‘Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
par 


the ‘Left Communists.’ 
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“After the July revolt, the Central Committee of the ‘Left? 
Socialist-Revolutionaries decided to adopt terrorist methods in 
the struggle against the Soviet government. 

“It should be mentioned that even after the revolt PROSH- 
YAN had meetings with BUKHARIN, who bluntly put before 
him the question of the physical extermination of LENIN. More 
precisely, the question of committing a terrorist act against 
LENIN was raised by BUKHARIN in the second half of July 
1918. PROSHYAN reported this to us members of the Central 
Committee of the ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

“Such a demand by the ‘Left Communists? played a great 
part in hastening the terrorist act against LENIN committed 
by the Central Committee of the Right Socialist-Revolution- 
aries.” (Vol. XLIV, pp. 86-87.) 


This was also corroborated by V. V. OSSINSKY, who, when 
interrogated on February 19, 1938, testified as follows: 


“At the end of 1918 STUKOV, who together with BUKHA- 
RIN was connected with the Socialist-Revolutionaries, told 
me that the shot fired at LENIN by the Right Socialist-Rev- 
olutionary KAPLAN was the result not only of the instruc- 
tions of the leadership of the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
but also of measures that had been outlined by the bloc of 
‘Left Communists’ with the Socialist-Revolutionaries aiming 
at the physical “extermination of LENIN, STALIN and 
SVERDLOV.” (Vol. XLIV, p. 89.) 

At confrontations in the Office of the Procurator of the U.S.S.R. 
of the accused BUKHARIN with the witnesses V. V. OSSINSKY, 
V. N. YAKOVLEVA, V. N. MANTSEV, V. A. KARELIN and 
B. D. KAMKOV, these witnesses fully confirmed their testimony 
as set forth above. 


Under the weight of the evidence, the accused BUKHARIN 
admitted a number of criminal facts and testified: 


“I must admit that we had direct contact with the ‘Left? 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, whose platform was the forcible 
overthrow of the Soviet government, headed by LENIN, 
STALIN and SVERDLOV, to be followed by the arrest of 
LENIN, STALIN and SVERDLOV and the setting up of a new 
government consisting of ‘Left Communists’ and ‘Left? Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries....?? l (Vol. V, p. 122 reverse.) 


The facts now established regarding the crimes committed by 


the accused BUKHARIN and enemy of the people TROTSKY in 


1918 against the Soviet state and its leaders, V. I. LENIN, J. V. 


RDLOV, throw a vivid light onthe whole 
nter-revolutionary activity of the gang of 
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BUKHARIN and TROTSKY, which is now charged with the 
gravest state crimes committed on the direct instructions of fascist 
intelligence services during the period 1921-1937. 


DEFINITION OF THE CHARGE 


The investigating authorities consider it established: 

1) that in 1932-33, on the instructions of intelligence services of 
foreign states hostile to the U.S.S.R., a conspiratorial group named 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ was formed by the accused inthe 
present case with the object of espionage on behalf of foreign states, 
wrecking, diversionist and terrorist activities, undermining the 
military power of the U.S.S.R., provoking a military attack by 
these states on the U.S.S.R., working for the defeat of the U.S.S.R., 
dismembering the U.S.S.R. and severing from it the Ukraine, Bye- 
lorussia, the Central Asiatic Republics, Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan and the Maritime Region of the Far East for the benefit 
of the aforementioned foreign states, and, lastly, with the object 
of overthrowing the Socialist social and state system existing in 
the U.S.S.R. and of restoring capitalism and the power of the 
bourgeoisie in the U.S.S.R.; 

2) that the “bloc of Rights and T rotskyites’’ entered into relations 
with certain foreignstates with the purpose of receiving armed assist- 
ance from them for the accomplishment of its criminal designs; 

3) that the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ systematically en- 
gaged in espionage on behalf of these states, supplying foreign intelli- 

ence services with highly important state secret information; 

4) that the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ systematically per- 
formed wrecking and diversionist acts in various pranches-of Social- 
ist construction (industry, agriculture, railways, in the sphere of 
finance, municipal development, etc.); 


' 5) that the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ organized a number of 


terrorist acts against leaders of the C.P.S.U. and the Soviet gov- 
ernment and perpetrated terrorist acts against S. M. KIROV, 
V. R. MENZHINSKY, V. V. KUIBYSHEV and A. M. GORKY. 
All the accused stand convicted both by the testimony of wit- 
nesses and by the documents and material evidence in the files 
and have fully admitted that they are guilty of the charges preferred 
against them. 
On the aforementioned grounds the following persons: 
1D) BUKHARIN, Nikolai Ivanovich, born 1888; 
2) RYKOV, Alexei Ivanovich, born 1881; 
3) YAGODA, Genrikh Grigorievich, born 1891; 
4) KRESTINSKY, Nikolai Nikolayevich, born 1883; 
5) RAKOVSKY, Khristian Georgievich, born 1873; 
6) ROSENGOLTZ, Arkady Paviovich, born 1889; 
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J R R Ivanovich, born 1893; 
E » Mikhail Alexandrovich, born 1891: 
Pear rigori Fedorovich, born 1890:. 7 
is E oY. Isaac Abramovich, born 1890; 
RN /, Sergei Alexeyevich, born 1892: 
13) KHODJAYEV. ae ee ares | 
» Faizulla, born 1896: 
14) SHARANGOVICH, Vasily Fomich, ‘born 1897; 
T ay Siah Timofeyevich, born 1886; 
i LEVIN A avel Petrovich, born 1895; EN 
18 TEAS ev Grigorievich, born 1870;. 
| V, Dmitry Dmitrievich, born 1872: 


SAMA E O a oo 
ovich), born 1900; KY, Venyamin Adamovich (Abram- 


21 ; hei 
AEEY YCRROY, Pyat Pamot bome 
conspi . , ve participants i ; EN 
aranhe a a a state a a ented 
by Articles 58ta e a Charge, ie- rimes. co ered 
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Sue S Ripana e semed IVANOV, ZELENSRY and 
See , i i 2 : n 
ae Code of the RSFSR covered by Article 58'5 of the: 
A : S. : A 
subject i eager ag tir all the above-mentioned accused 
of th ‘by the Military Collegium of one 
e U.S.S.R. g of the Supreme Court. 


The cases of V. V. OS l 3 
MAN - V. OSSINSKY, V. N. Y l i 
E. E AE Ca B. D. KAMKOV T a 
NEN, G. I. SEMYONOV ard S. E O M 'SAVOLAT. 
eo o proceedings - CHLENOV have been made the. 
_ Proceedings against D ] : 
minated owing to his on l- VINOGRADOV have been ter- 


The case of A. S. YEN , 
legium of the Supre UKIDZE was tried by the Military ¢ 
1937, e Supreme Court of the USSR. on December 15, 


e 


The present indi : 
a p indictment was drawn up in Moscow on February 23 
i 5 i ? 


A. VYSHINSKY 
Procurator of the U.S.S.R. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin, do you plead guilty 
to the charges brought against you? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, | plead guilty to the charges brought 
against me. . 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rykov, do you plead guilty to 
the charges brought against you? - 

RYKOV: Yes, I do. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Yagoda, do you plead guilty to 
the charges brought against you? : 

YAGODA: Yes, I do. 

= THE PRESIDENT: Accused Krestinsky, do you plead guilty 
to the charges brought against you? 

KRESTINSKY: I plead not guilty. I am not a Trotskyite. I was 
never a member of the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, of whose 
existence | was not aware. Nor have I committed any of the crimes 
with which I personally am charged, in particular I plead not guilty 
to the charge of having had connections with the German intelli- 
gence seryice. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do you corroborate the confession you made 
at the preliminary investigation? i 

KRESTINSKY: Yes, at the preliminary investigation I con- 
fessed, but I have never been a Trotskyite. 

THE PRESIDENT: I repeat the question, do you plead guilty? 

KRESTINSKY: Before my arrest I was a member of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and I remain one now. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do you plead guilty to the charge of par- 
ticipating in espionage activities and of participating in terrorist 
activities? 

KRESTINSKY: I have never been a Trotskyite, I have never 
belonged to the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites and have not com- 
mitted a single crime. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rakovsky, do you plead guilty 
to the charges brought against you? 

RAKOVSKY: Yes, I do. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rosengoltz, do you plead guilty 
to the charges brought against you? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, I do. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Ivanov, do you plead guilty to 
the charges brought against you? 

IVANOV: Yes, I do. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Chernov, do you plead guilty to 
the charges brought against you? 

CHERNOV: I do. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Grinko, do you plead guilty to 
the charges brought against you? 

GRINKO: Yes, I do. 
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s’ centre, I plead guilty to havi 
entrosoyuz alien and rebel c di plead 
sae 2 pee oe of ean eas in the a a ie 
: Acc i 
the charges brought aise ee O ee oe 
Foe Yes, I do. l 
PRESIDENT: Accused Ik 
the charges brought against you? ii 
oe oe Yes, I do. 
E PRESIDENT: Accused Khodi 
to the charges brought against woe pave 
KHODJAYEV: Yes, I do. 
THE PRESIDENT: Accused Sharan 
to the charges brought against you? 
SHARANGOVICH: Yes, wholly 
THE PRESIDENT: Accused Zub 
the charges brought against you? 
ak Yes, I do. 
PRESIDENT: Accused Bul 
the charges brought against you? nae 
qe eee Yes, I do. 
ESIDENT: Accused Levin, d 
the charges brought against ee 
LEVIN: Mea eo 
PRESIDENT: Accused Plet 
the charges brought against you? es 
Ape Yes, I do. 
RESIDENT: Accused 
the charges brought against aoe 
EN Yes, I do. 
PRESIDENT: Accused Maxi 
to the charges brought against yeu 
aa Yes, I do. 
RESIDENT: Accused K 
to the charges brought against oo 
KRYUCHKOV: Yes, I do. 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 20 min 
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“COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 
rise. 
THE PRESIDENT: The session is resumed. Comrade Pro- 
curator, have you any proposals to make concerning the procedure 

of the Court investigation? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, I have. I would ask that the following pro- 
cedure be adopted for the Court investigation: that we start with 
the examination of the accused Bessonov.Then I would ask to exam- 
ine. Grinko, Chernov, Ivanov, Krestinsky, Zubarev, Rykov, 
Sharangovich, Khodjayev, Zelensky, Ikramov, Rakovsky, Rosen- 
goltz, and then Bukharin, Levin, Bulanov, Yagoda, Pletnev, Kryuch- 
kov, Kazakov, and lastly Maximov. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have Counsel for Defence any objection 
to the proposed procedure? 

-COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE BRAUDE: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any objection to the 
procedure of the Court investigation as proposed by the Procurator? 

THE ACCUSED: (Reply in the negative.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Before proceeding to examine the accused 
I consider it necessary to warn the parties and the accused that the 
omissions that were made in reading the indictment must be taken 
into account during the course of the Court investigation. 

Accused Bessonov, do you corroborate the testimony you made 
during the preliminary investigation?  — 

BESSONOV: Yes, I do. AT , 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
tions to put to the accused Bessonov? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, I have. l l 

= Accused Bessonov, tell the Court briefly, in a few words, your 

biography. l 

BESSONOV: I was born in 1892 in the town of Kirzhach, Vla- 
dimir Gubernia. I studied at the Vladimir Divinity School and at the 
Ecclesiastical Seminary, then I was sent abroad. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you finish your studies at the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary? 

BESSONOV: No, I did not. I was twice expelled. ' 

VYSHINSKY: How is it that you went to study at an Ecclesias- 
tical Seminary? 

BESSONOV: My father was a verger, and this explains why 
I went to the Divinity School and then to the Ecclesiastical Semi- 


nary. : 
VYSHINSKY: Who sent you abroad? 
BESSONOV: The Moscow patron Shakhov, in 1912. 
VYSHINSKY: In 1912? 
BESSONOV: Then I returned to Russia to take my diploma. 
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DEE C a 


Pierre rere een m a ate 


I was deported to Vologda Guberni 

a VYSHINSR ee, oeaan © because I belonged to a So- 

Sie SKY: You joined the Socialist-Revolutionary Party in 

oe Yes. : i 

YSHINSKY: And how 1 i Toe 
BESSONOV: Until 1918. one She yous emain an ihat party? 
INSKY: Hence, the October R i ae 
the ranks of the Socialist. luti evolution 
BESSONOV: ee Revolutionaries? | | 
SHINSKY: ; 

Revolution? K What was your attitude towards the October 
BESSONOV: Socialist-Revoluti / 
VYSHINSKY: That is? A R 

NOV: Together with the other Sociali i 
f alist- i 
I did not accept the October Revolution. In Mee ere 


with the Socialist-Rey i ; . 
eA TR Revolutionaries, and in October 1918 I officially 


A up to 1918? 
; : Up to 1918 I agreed wholl d enti i 
line of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party. ce ee te a 
a I was a defeatist. ; P Cie 
SKY: At that period what was i 
our attit 
the N Revolution, the Communist Party? Friendly o¢ le 
BESSONOV: Hostile. eee 
LESS How did your hostility express itself? 
es NOV: On the instructions of the Vologda City and Re- 
gona! Committees of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party Í. spoke at 
ata tec ele ree: the position of the Socialist. 
l es on the October Revolution and on cu 
The a public speech I made was on the Brest Litevsk Peace. 
VYSHINSKY: What did you say in that speech? a 
a : I was sharply opposed to the signing of the Brest 
VYSHINSKY: In 19192 | a 
NOV: In 1919 I stood wholly and enti | 
E : y and entirely on the plat- 
as ee the Soviet government, I joined the Red Army 
VYSHINSKY: When did you join th i 
BESSONOV: Puree ae e Communist Party? 
y: i i 
a SK When did you take the path of Trotskyite 
de S I would ask permission to relate this in greater 
VYSHINSKY: That is a matter for the C 
ourt. 
THE PRESIDENT: Relate only the main facts. 
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found you in 


BESSONOV: My Trotskyite es eee in 1931, in Berlin. 
Y: Under what circumstances? f 
ONN: In 1931 I was ee aera nag 
ntati U.S.S.R. and was director of the Con : 
eae In the course of the negotiations wE covit 
P was conducting in 1931 with the German in -o 
ists concerning the matter of SS oe es as aah 
figures in the negotiations. This brougnt me Do 
yi aw me into the Trotskyite organiz f 
PI MINSKY: What was the nature of your underground Trots 
<yi ivities at that time? 
Kyi SSONOV: The main task that Pyatakov set before sagt 
that time apart from my participating os ns ee i 
é i dustrialists—negotiations which, ot Co ; e 
be dealt with in somewhat greater detail later on—the ma ee 
at Pyatakov set before me was to establish constant and reg 
i ith Trotsky. 
OE OHINSIY: Why tid Pyatakov make you the proposal to 
i nnections? . . 
ao NOV. As far as I a a EN T mee 
i i that. But these conne 
nections with Trotsky before ene Bik 
i r character and suffered from a num i 
a demanded of Pyatakov and of the Se 
kyite organization the eo a E ihe aot ne 
i t would enable the. receipt o y’s i 7 
aca about the activities of the Trotskyites 4 Mu 
to be constant- This was the pue a ah seated 
mation in Berlin of a permanent liaiso ee 
i departure from Berlin in rebruary 
rei YSHINSKY: But why did the ou a gee pe PeT 
BESSONOV: I was one of the most, we a siete 
i rsons on the staff of the Berlin Trade Rep 
HSN YSHINSKY: What post did you occupy a A 
BESSONOV: I occupied the post of member o 
sentation. . k 
Tra SHINSKY: Of the Berlin Trade Representation? Gane 
BESSONOV: Yes, of the Berlin Trade nea ee 
fas: the most central trade representa ion, i 
a were conducted with ten Pia Rr 
This work required very long experience and, quite na T LaS 
was a definite opinion that a E p 
j ai d stay in Berlin longest. — . 
WOW YS HINSKY: lente your official position was a very conven 
ient one for carrying out the duties of liaison mans 
ESSONOV: Quite so. 7 
UYSHINSKY: Did you agree to play this role? 
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BESSONOV: Yes, I did. 

VYSHINSKY: Why? 

BESSONOV: I have already said that Pyatakov drew me into 
the Trotskyite organization. ... 

VYSHINSKY: Hence, you agreed as a Trotskyite? 

BESSONOV: Pyatakov drew me into the Trotskyite organiza- 
tion, consequently, I thereby undertook certain obligations to- 
wards that organization. When instructions were given me, in par- 
ticular, to organize connections with Trotsky, I carried out those 
instructions. l l 

VYSHINSKY: At that time were yoy awar 
organization, under the leadership of Pyatakov, as Trotsky’s rep- 
resentative in the U.S.S.R., and under Trotsky’s own leadership, 
was already carrying on definite plotting conspiratorial undermin- 
ing work? 

BESSONOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: How did 
what circumstances? 


BESSONOV: Pyatakov, during one of his emphatic talks with 
me about this subject, described to me the state of the opposi- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. Besides, he described the situation in 
the U.S.S.R. in entirely false and slanderous colours. The 
picture he described was sufficiently expressive to influence me in 
a definite way. Moreover, Pyatakov himself, as a personality, 
could not but impress me. Of the people with whom life had brought 
me in touch up to that time he seemed to be best informed about 
European affairs, and he impressed me as a business leader. 


I began to listen to Pyatakov with considerably greater atten- 
tion than I had done under other circumstances. I, like many other 
employees abroad, had become widely familiar with foreign—under 
our Soviet conditions illegal—literature, in particular, with the 
bulletin published by Trotsky. And finally, when Pyatakov came 
to organize me—to enlist me—he presented to me a picture of the 
state of the opposition forces in the U.S.S.R. First of all he men- 
tioned the fact that the Trotskyites and Zinovievites had united ona 
common platform. Then he went on to say that steps had been ta- 
ken, contact had been established with the Rights, steps which 
promised to be very successful. He spoke about the actual discontent 
which existed among broad strata of the illegal united Trotskyite- 
Zinovievite organizations, into which it was proposed also to draw 
the Rights, with whom contact was actually established. Pyatakov 
rather emphatically said that it was a matter of changing the lead- 
ership. 

VYSHINSKY: You then learnt from what Pyatakov said that 
a definite organization existed? 
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e that the Trotskyite 


you become aware of this; and under 


BESSONOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Under whose 
operating? 

BESSO 


leadership was this organization 


NOV: Pyatakov did notin the least conceal the fact that 
the organization was entirely guided by Trotsky’s instructions. 
VYSHINSKY: What specifically did Pyatakov tell you about 
the Rights, and whom did he mention? 
BESSONOV: Pyatakov said that steps were being taken to 
establish organizational contact with the Rights. 
VYSHINSKY: Concretely, with whom? 
BESSONOV: With Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky. 
VYSHINSKY: And the latter—Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky— 
did they take any steps in this direction? l 
BESSONOV: Up to 1931 Thad not heard any talk about this. 
VYSHINSKY: But had there been any talk about it? 
BESSONOV: In 1932 Pyatakov spoke about it, without, it is 
true, dealing with it in detail. 
VYSHINSKY: What did he say? 
BESSONOV: In 1932 Pyatakov sai 
established. 
= -VYSHINSKY: Hence, in 1932 the task of making such contact 
had been carried out? : 
BESSONOV: Yes. l 
VYSHINSKY: Under what circumstances? 
BESSONOV: In 1932 I met Pyatakov several times. He stayed 
in Germany avery long time in connection with the trade nego- 
tiations. | saw him very often, and during one of his conversations 
with me he told me about it. 
VYSHINSKY: In short, that the Trotskyite group had been 
organized under the leadership of its centre, that the Zinovievites 
had joined it, and that at that period, as far as you know, negotia- 
tions were going on with the Bukharinites? 
BESSONOV: Yes. l l 
VYSHINSKY: Permit me to ask Bukharin. 
THE PRESIDENT: You may. . 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, can you corroborate Bes- 
sonov’s evidence that at that period your group was negotiating 
with the Zinovievite organization about your work? 
BUKHARIN: In my 
tion I stated in detail that attempts at esta 
the Rights and the Zinovievites, and | 
had been made even before that. 
kharin, and also Rykov and 


VYSHINSKY: You-—accused Bu 
Tomsky—were carrying on negotiations: with Pyatakov and other 


Trotskyites concerning united operations against the Soviet 
power? 


d-that contact had been 
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Sedov, in Berlin, a F 
R Toe. » and through him conveyed Pyatakov’s first letter 
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s advice, 


not to advertise the m 
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BESSONOVS | e a 
with Pyatakov’s tetter is address, at the end 
3 of aed of Ma 19 
$ a i E I found Sedov and fa 
SKY: Had S : 
Y: You it 
INSE Yes, ee quite a new person to him? 
: SKY: Then why di 
: y did S i 
B pen who was a ae mate CES isa 
: I gave him Pyatakov’ i 
BE ONN Ate after that? eet at aes enough. 
: that he t i 
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said a a organising this PA A He e 
take for delivery, b a matter of one or two letters that cd 
VYSHINSICY, What woe soshing systematic nip 
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Sedov. After some time, having met Sedov in a manner previously 
agreed upon, at one of the railway stations in Berlin, I handed him 
Pyatakov’s letter to Trotsky, which Trotsky received, and to which 
in a relatively short time a reply was received. At the same time 
i handed over the first sum of money which Pyatakov had given me. 

VYSHINSKY: What money? 

BESSONOV: He had given me 2,000 marks to hand over to 
Sedov specially for the purpose of covering expenses connected 
with the sending of the first letters. 

VYSHINSKY: What money was this? 

BESSONOV: I don’t know. Pyatakov had rather large sums 
at his disposal. 

VYSHINSKY: What sums were these; did they belong to him 
personally? 

BESSONOV: I don’t think they belonged to Pyatakov. 

VYSHINSKY: Whose were they, then 

BESSONOV: It was money that belonged to the Soviet state, 
placed at the disposal of Pyatakov as Chairman of the Ne- 


otiations Committee. ... 

VYSHINSKY: For what purpose? 

BESSONOV: I think it was placed at his disposal for what are 
called entertainment expenses. , 

VYSHINSKY: That is, expenses connected with his official 
duties? l 

BESSONOV: Yes, of course. But this money was used for the 
purpose of organizing the first connections with Trotsky. 

VYSHINSKY: How would you qualify this, considering the pres- 
ent situation, in the language of the Criminal Code? How can this 
utilization of other people’s money for criminal purposes be quali- 
fied? 

BESSONOV: (No reply.) 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps I can help you? l 

BESSONOV: I think you can do it better than I. What coming 
from me just now may sound insincere and unconvincing will 
sound real if it comes from you. 

VYSHINSKY: It follows then that Pyatakov stole government 
money? He stole this money and sent it for the purpose of helping 
the Trotskyite organization? 

BESSONOV: Yes, that is quite true. 

VYSHINSKY: And you helped him to do this? 

BESSONOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: He stole the money and you helped him by con- 
veying from Pyatakov 2,000 marks which belonged to the Soviet 
state? 

BESSONOV: Yes, that is so, but money transactions with Sedov 
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ended with this, because, as far 
; , as I re 
E were sent and feceived o Batoy s 
: Did m i i i 
E ec oney transactions with the Trotskyites 
BESSONOV: I prefer to deal wi i i 
I : leal with this 1 

mention a number of facts on this ena, nee thee i 

, 0 


course, money tra i i ; 
e y transactions with the Trotskyites did not end with 


BEI | They continued? 

i : I would i 

ETE AS AE not say that there was direct financing 
VYSHINSKY: But what took place? 


BE : 
ea eines what took place was the utilization of th 
for the purpose Be ae ee ciara position 
ee There can be no doubt soit ae A nro 
at the ex eae The financing of the Trotskyite organizati 
BESSON of the interests of the Soviet state conti oe 
OV: Certainly. ominuedg 
VYSHINSKY: Continue. 


BESSONOV: At my fi i 

t : At my first meeting with S i 

question of appointing a special Pa ih oy he raised the 

with Trotsky, permanent connections 
VYSHINSKY: Was that on Sedov’s initiative? 


BESSONOV: Yes. I told 
PAAD . Pyatakov about it ; 
e a E soon after (this was in the E e 
koad a June, 1931) he introduced me to engineer rei 4 
oe are peat, time was working in the Iron and Steel Depa iment 
very all z rade Representation, a man who TREA Ein ce 
hed oa the European iron and steel industry, 
Fua des. countries and spoke several European lan- 
n ono But principally? 
VYSHINSICY E A he had been a Trotskyite since 1923 
BESSONOV: Until thar monent t you had not known him? 
VYSHINSKY: Not at oe I had not known him. 
Ee Not at all. ' l 
E O pe yeu fad not met him? 
i VYSHINS Representation, EN HOW AM AGANO inthe: cofridors 
S KY: Since you h i ; 
sentation you must Re hae ti ge him in the. Trade Repre- 
BESSONOV: I did not know his name. 


VY : 
SHINSKY: Very well, but you knew him by sight? You 
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knew that there wasa man named Reich, but you were not acquaint- 
ed with him? 

BESSONOV: That is so, until I was introduced to him.... 

VYSHINSKY: Did you know Reich before Pyatakov introduced 
him to you as a Trotskyite? 

BESSONOV: As a member of the staff of the Trade Represen- 
tation. a 

VYSHINSKY: He was not a new man to you?. 

BESSONOV: No. So 

VYSHINSKY: Only you did not know that he was connected 

with Trotsky? . l 

BESSONOV: No. l NER 

VYSHINSKY: And it was Pyatakov who connected you with 
him as a Trotskyite? , 

BESSONOV: Yes. l . i 

VYSHINSKY: And when did Reich become Johannson? 

BESSONOV: Reich said that the technique of connections 
was a very simple, uncomplicated matter; true, it required a 
fairly large amount of money and considerable modesty on the 
part of the man who was serving as the connection. But for a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Soviet Trade Representation, who travelled 
everywhere with a Soviet passport, it was a rather difficult matter, 
because at every frontier he attracted special attention, and be- 
cause of this it was necessary to find another man who could do 
this connection work in such a way as to be able to come and go 
across the frontier without rousing suspicion. 

When this was reported to Pyatakov he said that there was no 
sense in looking for a foreigner for this purpose, and that Reich 
could be made a foreigner. And indeed, Reich did become a for- 
eigner, that is to say, in 1931, I think it was in December, Reich- 
succeeded, not without the aid of the Trotskyites, in transforming 
himself into Karl Johannson. 

VYSHINSKY: With the aid of the Trotskyites? 

BESSONOV: Yes, with the aid of the Trotskyites. 

VYSHINSKY: With the aid of the Trotskyites he obtained 
a passport? . l cates 

BESSONOV: I know that obtaining a passport means bribing 
officials. I do not exclude the possibility that this took place 
with the financial assistance of the Trotskyites, because Pyatakov 
told me that it would cost.a certain amount of money. 

VYSHINSKY: The Trotskyites obtained the passport? 

BESSONOV: They obtained the passport of a naturalized 
Danish citizen. 

VYSHINSKY: But all this was a fake, as a matter of fact 
he is not a Dane, tad never been to Denmark before that. 

BESSONOV: He had never been to Denmark. 
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VYSHINSKY: What sort of tization was it i 
aa eo of a naturalization was it if he had 
BESSONOV: The passport was an offici , 
PRR But actually? ahaa 
V: Actually there was a double citizenshi 
ly „the: ship. A 
a of 1931, or the beginning of 1932, Reich, while a Soviet aes 
A a member of the staff of the Trade Representation, thanks to 
he assistance of the Trotskyites and money, became a Danish 
citizen. In the spring of 1932 he was commissioned to go to Moscow 
bu he did not return to Moscow and became a deserter. And from 
iat time I knew him as Johannson, who served as liaison ma 
between me and Trotsky. ; ; : i 


: Peet Reich became a Dane and a deserter. He was 


BESSONOV: For some period of time he had two citizenships, 


of which one—Soviet citizenship— i 
citizenship was secret. eee ens a eee panics 


Eee puch citizenship was open? 
a abet he e Soviet citizenship, but the Danish citizen- 
VYSHINSKY: Hence this was a swindl i iti 
this e, and in add 
desertion, and when a Soviet citizen becomes a deserter it mes 
he thereby betrays his country. res 
ae Certainly. 
re INSKY: You knew about this and helped it, is that 
BESSONOV: Quite right. . 
_ _VYSHINSKY: Did this Reich 
liaison man in Trotskyite affairs? 


BESSONOV: Undoubtedly, he pl i 
/ C : played an import 
I know that Reich carried out commissions for E nian 
of TSENG See to speak only about what I know 
: We ar i i mi 
BE a a a e not interested in what you surmise, 
BESSONOV: His work consisted of syst i ingi 
; ematical] 
and taking correspondence. Secondly, he arated ee 
Trotsky or Sedov whenever that was necessary. 
VYSHINSKY: Meetings with you? 
a aooaa I have in mind the meeting with Pyatakov in 
. Then I have in mind the meeting between Krestinsky and 
Trotsky which took place in October 1933. 
VYSHINSKY: Hence in October 1933, with Reich’s assis 
a meeting was arranged between Krestinsky and Trotsky? 


B : i 
a ee Yes, a meeting was arranged between Krestinsky 


one, a real one. 


play an important role as a 


tance, 
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VYSHINSKY: How did you know that Reich arranged this 
meeting? 
~ BESSONOV: Except for Pyatakov and myself, nobody knew 
of Reich’s existence. 


VYSHINSKY: But did Krestinsky know of Reich’s existence? 


BESSONOV: Probably he knew. 

VYSHINSKY: Why do you suppose this? 

BESSONOV: Krestinsky had worked in Berlin as Ambassador. 

VYSHINSKY: Reich visited the Embassy in his official capa- 
city, did he not? 

BESSONOV: Certainly. 

VYSHINSKY: How did this Reich arrange the meeting be- 
tween Krestinsky and Trotsky? 

BESSONOV: Icannot tell the Court what the technical arrange- 
ments for this meeting really were, for I do not know. 

VYSHINSKY: But what can you tell? 

BESSONOV: When Krestinsky, in the late summer of 1933, 
came to Germany for a cure, he stayed for a long time in Berlin. 
He had two conversations with me which could be characterized 
as conversations between members of the Trotskyite organization. 
The first conversation was about the arrangements for the meeting 
between Trotsky and Krestinsky. 

“WYSHINSKY: Who desired this meeting, Trotsky or Kres- 
tinsky? : 

BESSONOV: Krestinsky. It must be said that this was not 
an easy task at that time. At that time Trotsky to a certain degree 
had become the centre of European attention, a great deal was 
being written about him in the newspapers, and it was not easy 
under those circumstances to arrange a meeting with him. I had 
no doubt that Johannson had wide connections and could arrange 
this matter without difficulty. I asked him to come to Berlin, 
and shortly afterwards he returned and reported that the meeting 
could take place in October 1933. 

VYSHINSKY: When? 

BESSONOV: In October 1933. 

VYSHINSKY: Hence you helped Krestinsky to arrange a 
meeting with Trotsky? 

BESSONOV: Krestinsky knew that I had arranged the matter, 
but how I had arranged it, Krestinsky did not know. 

VYSHINSKY: The technical side? 

BESSONOV: Yes, the technical side. 

VYSHINSKY: Hence, we may establish the following facts: 
the first is that Krestinsky travelled through Berlin. 

BESSONOV: I think that was in September, or the end of 
August, 1933. 

VYSHINSKY: Where was he going? 
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BESSONOV: To Kissingen. z 
E What for? 
OV: To take a cure. He stopped at 
; ; the Trade Repre- 
sentation and I h ‘i i ee Trot 
Se ee ada ae with him. Twice we talked on Trot- 
VYSHINSKY: And he says that he w ) 
| 1 as ne i 
oes he censured the Trotskyites? You heard ie een 
e was not a Trotskyite. Is that right or wrong? | 
BESSONOV: (Smiles.) l 
eee are you smiling? l 
: V: I am smiling because the reaso j 
eae is See Nikolayevich ee aed eH 
| on man wi Trotsky. Besides him. and Pyat 
aa Aaa an And if Krestinsky had not eee 
ae is in December 1933 I would not be in the dock 
VYSHINSKY: So you think that you a i i 
. . 
a Sy A to ask the accused C ta Grai 
ccuse restinsky, did y issi i 
1938, ee ae ae really travel to Kissingen in 
. KRESTINSKY: In the beginning of September. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you confirm this fact? 
KRESTINSKY: I do. l 
SHINSKY: Did you see B ? 
KRESTINSKY: ve. eee 
SHINSKY: Did you talk to him? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. aes 
MESS What about? The weather? 
m AE He was counsellor to the Embassy in Berlin 
‘ n ime he was acting as chargé d’affaires. He informed me 
: T ee age in Germany, about the frame of mind 
t party, which at that time was i ; T 
their program and attitude towards the USSR ieee 
kea y p about Trotskyite affairs? 
A : We did not talk about them. I was not a 
VYSHINSKY: You never talked 
KRESTINSKY: Never. EAE SEM 
VYSHINSKY: That means that Bessonov is not telling the 


truth, and th i 
bane nd that you are telling the truth. Do you always tell the - 


KRESTINSKY: No. 
VYSHINSKY: Not always. Accused Kresti 
\ ; restinsk 
I will have to examine serious matters and ee adie 


get excited. Conse tl : 
KRESTINSKY: No. y, Bessonov is not telling the truth? 
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VYSHINSKY: But you too do not always tell the truth. Is 
that not so? l 

KRESTINSKY: I did not always tell the truth during the 
investigation. l : 

VYŠHINSKY: But at other times you always teli the truth? 

KRESTINSKY: The truth. - 

VYSHINSKY: Why this lack of respect for the investigation, 
why during the investigation did you tell untruths? Explain. 

KRESTINSKY: (No reply.) 


VYSHINSKY: I hear no reply. I have no further questions. — 


Accused Bessonov, when did your conversations with Krestinsky 
about Trotskyite affairs take place? 

BESSONOV: The conversation in Berlin was not the first, 
but the second. - 

VYSHINSKY: And where did the first take place? 

BESSONOV: The first took place in Moscow in May 1933. 

VYSHINSKY: Under what circumstances? When did you 
speak to Krestinsky about Trotskyite affairs in Moscow, and what 
exactly did you talk about? 

BESSONOV: After I returned to Moscow from England with 
the whole trade organization, | was appointed counsellor to the 
Soviet Embassy in Germany. Before assuming that post I had a 
long conversation with Pyatakov and Krestinsky. 

VYSHINSKY: I am not interested in Pyatakov just now; 
i am interested in Krestinsky. Where did you talk to him? 

BESSONOV: In Krestinsky’s office in the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs. 

VYSHINSKY: Was it about Trotskyite matters? 

BESSONOV: Yes, Krestinsky told me that in accordance 
with a talk he had with Pyatakov, and on the latter’s recommen- 
dation, he deemed it necessary to talk to me absolutely frankly 
about the tasks that confronted me in Berlin. He said that he had 
already spoken to the Germans about my appointment, the Moscow 
Germans—referring to the German Embassy in Moscow. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bessonov, you have not forgotten 
the warning I gave at the beginning of the hearing? 

BESSONOV: What I want to say will probably in no way 
reflect on the honour of any Embassy. He said that Germany 
was pleased with my appointment because I had worked for 
a long time in Germany, knew Germany well and they knew me, 
and from that standpoint they were pleased that they would have 
a man they knew. The real meaning of this remark, of course, 
was what Pyatakov had very vividly formulated several times 
earlier and what Krestinsky had told me before, namely, that 

my work in -Germany during 1931-32 had undoubtedly 
earned me, as a member of the Trotskyite organization, definite 
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KRESTINSKY: Fr 
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, ade Pres 
him better. Otherwise T ee so that he might pee 
moments Krestinsky’s hearing will fail hice the most important 


(Krestinsky seats himself nearer to Bessonov.) 


VYSHINSKY: I re 
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lly observing all due 


Krestinsky will 


normal diplomatic lines, and in thi 
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ie ieee for illegal, non-diplomatic, Ber 
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KRESTINSKY: Yes. l 
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KRESTINSKY: I i 
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VYSHINSKY: You had. Do you remember what they were 
about? l 

KRESTINSKY: I do not remember the details. 

VYSHINSKY: You do not remember the details, but Bessonov 
does. 

KRESTINSKY: There was not a word said about the Trotskyite 

stand. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you say what he was to do abroad, or did 

you not? 

KRESTINSKY: Of course I did. 

VYSHINSKY: You did say what he was to do? 

KRESTINSKY: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: What was he to do? 

KRESTINSKY: He was to try to create normal relations as 
far as possible. ai . 

VYSHINSKY: As far as possible. But if it was impossible? 

KRESTINSKY: If he did not succeed, it would be another mat- 
ter. But he was to try. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bessonov, is what Krestinsky says true? 

BESSONOV: Absolutely untrue. What is more, during this 
conversation Krestinsky gave me detailed organizational instruc- 
tions how I was to communicate with him in the future. Apart from 
the official letters which the Embassy in Germany exchanges with 
the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, I was to maintain 
correspondence with Krestinsky. And if in this correspondence 
Krestinsky were to say that his view on current questions of Soviet- 
German relations was stich-and-such, and that he advised waiting 
for official instructions on this question, that would mean that 
I was to act in accordance with his ‘‘personal’’ point of view, 
irrespective of what the official instructions might be. 

And, finally, Krestinsky referred me to Stern, his immediate 
subordinate along Trotskyite lines and along official lines, so that 
I might get addresses for the establishment of connections with 
Trotsky. 

VYSHINSKY: You hear that Bessonov speaks in fairly great 
detail about your conversations, which are far from bearing the char- 
acter you attribute to them. What about it? 

KRESTINSKY: There were no such conversations, although 
during: the confrontation which took place in January I admitted 

art of the conversation. . 

VYSHINSKY: At the confrontation with Bessonov you admitted 
this part? 

KRESTINSKY: Yes. i 

-VYSHINSKY: So there was such a conversation? 

KRESTINSKY: No. 
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VYSHINSKY: S 
heey ae o what Bessonov sa 
KRESTINSKY: Not always. 
: ys. 
VYSHINSKY: But what about your admission? 


KRESTINSKY: Duri : ae 
mony several times. ting the investigation I gave false testi- 


VYSHINSKY: You said: “I di 

; ; : d 

Trotskyite centre.’’ Is that true z Bee oer 
o I did not belong to it at all. 

ete E R PA aly you did not belong. What 

? Pe iti D 

„untrue, or only half of it is true? What aa peti or it is all 

of it are true? 5e, how many grams 
KRESTINSKY: I did ; 

ae Fane. a to the Trotskyite centre be- 


VYSHINSKY: You l 
REIN ee 


a Never? 
INSKY: Yes, I was a Trotskyi i 
S, yite until 1927. 
THE PRESIDENT: At the beginning of the trial ~ said in 


reply to my question ) 
i what i ey that you had never been a Trotskyite. That 


KRESTINSKY: I said that I am not a Trotskyite. 


VYSHINSKY: A 
KRESTINSKY: ee en were a Trotskyite until 1927? 


VYSHINSKY: And when did 


ys must be understood the 


y belong to the 


1927? you stop being a Trotskyite in 
KRESTINSKY: Just bef i 
VYSHINSKY: Bee eA Fifteenth Party Congress. 


PR ie haere I date my rupture with Trotsky and Trotskyism 
Fetiiened from pele sa ee Serebryakov, iin hag 
letter eontinine GHATS arya ae I sent Trotsky a sharp 
Pe eat That letter is not in the records. We hav | 
an letter to Trotsky. i Ea 
dis ot he o SKY: The letter I am referring to is in the posses 
the eeh a ae ius because it was taken from me during 
VYSHINSKY: The ees letter to be attached to the reeprds: 
. 0 i ‘ 
taken from peer Ao oe a letter dated July 11, 1927, 
Voce A is oe letter of November 27. 
: no s ; = 
KRESTINSKY: That CANOE be ae 


V 5 s 
E e a We are just now conducting the Court investi- 
a a Oe eet 
y id not always tell the truth. You said during the pre- 
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i i belong to the centre. 
imi investigation that you did not formally belong 
Teel oan thar durine the preliminary investigation er aus 
th in general you were, actually speaking, a member 0 es 
age entre Did you admit this during the preliminary 
ation? 
: d not. ; 
KRESTINSKY: No, I did ni ee ere 
: our testimony (pp. i 
P E ane zaa -ThS Pa ee as meaning 
i i t not formally. Is that so: 
that ee STINSKY? I did not belong to the Trotskyite centre at 


sa testified falsely? 
: t means that you tes f 
B ae already stated that this testimony of 
i $ to the facts. o. o. 
a o gk Wied I interrogated you cue the preliminary 
investigation, were i telling me the truth’ 
: No. 

N Wey did you tell untruths? Did I ask you to 

tell eee x l 
TI : No. . 
VESHINSKY. Did I ask you to tell the truth? 
KRESTINSKY: You did. E TE te oa 
: Why, when I asked you to | 
P tell aa S the investigator to write 
ign it? Why? , ier 
Ben e a Atethe preliminary ee al before I 
` i ny. 
tioned by you, I had given false testimo 

Was WSHINSKY: 2 . And then you stuck to it. PEEN 

KRESTINSKY: ... And then agi to a ra 

i had arrived at the convicti d le 

co re there was to be one, I would not succeed in refuting my testi 


MO NWSHINSKY: And do you think that you have succeeded in 
rete STINSK i he important thing. The im- 
SKY: No, that is not the imp | 
M ante a I declare that I do not admit myself to be a 
ite. I not a Trotskyite. ; A 
e NE You stated that you were on a o pote’ : 
atorial footing. What does this “special conspirator 
mean? 
: Well, you know... . | , 
a Den: A me a witness in this o am asking 
ou, what does ‘‘special conspiratorial footing’ mean 
KRESTINSKY: That was said in my testimony. . seen 
VYSHINSKY: You do not want to answer my as oO a. 
KRESTINSKY: This phrase about my being on a sp 
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spiratorial footing is contained in my testimony of June 5 or 9, 
which is false from beginning to end. 

VYSHINSKY: That is not what I am asking you, and I there- 
fore request you not to be ina hurry with your answers. I am asking 
you what a “‘special conspiratorial footing’’ means. 

KRESTINSKY: It does not correspond to the facts. 

VYSHINSKY: We shall elucidate that later. Į want to know the 
meaning of the statement that you are on a special conspiratorial 
footing. 

KRESTINSKY: If it corresponded to the facts, it would mean 
that I, while really being a Trotskyite, take every precaution to 
conceal my adherence to Trotskyism. ` 

VYSHINSKY: Excellent, but in order to conceal your Trot- 
skyism you must deny it. 

KRESTINSKY: Yes. ' 

VYSHINSKY: Just now you are declaring that you are not a 
Trotskyite. Is it not in order to conceal that you are a Trotskyite? 

KRESTINSKY (after a pause): No, I declare that I am not a 
Trotskyite. 

VYSHINSKY (to the Court): May I question the accused Rosen- 
goltz? Accused Rosengoltz, did you hear this dialogue? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Do you take it that Krestinsky was a Trot- 
skyite? 

ROSENGOLTZ: He is a Trotskyite. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Krestinsky, I ask you to listen, because 
you will be saying that you did not hear. 

KRESTINSKY: I don’t feel well. 

VYSHINSKY: If the accused declares that he doesn 
I have no right to question him. 

KRESTINSKY: I have only to take a pill and I shall be able 
to continue. 

VYSHINSKY: Do you request not to be questioned for the 
present? 

KRESTINSKY: For a few minutes. : 

VYSHINSKY: Can you listen when I question others? 

KRESTINSKY: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, what grounds have you 
for testifying that Krestinsky is a Trotskyite, and that con- 
sequently he is not telling the truth here? 

ROSENGOLTZ: It is borne out by the conversations I had with 
him as a Trotskyite. 

VYSHINSKY: When did these conversations take place? 

ROSENGOLTZ: They took place from 1929 onwards. 

VYSHINSKY: Until what year? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Until quite recently. 
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’t feel well, 


VYSHINSKY: That is? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Until 1937. 

VYSHINSKY: And so you say that these conversations went on 
from 1929 to 1937? For eight years you ‘‘conversed’’ with him as 
a Trotskyite? Do I understand you rightly? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. i 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Grinko, what do you know about Kres- 
tinsky as a Trotskyite? 

GRINKO: I know. 

VYSHINSKY: What do you know? 

GRINKO: In my conspiratorial work I had connections with 
Krestinsky as a conspirator, as a Trotskyite, as a member of the 
Right-Trotskyite, conspiratorial centre, on very important ques- 
tions about which I shall have to give testimony. 

VYSHINSKY: Can you tell us briefly what questions? Ques- 
tions of supporting the Soviet power or of combating it? 

GRINKO: Questions of combating the Soviet power, of 
establishing connections with foreign states hostile to the Soviet 

ower. 

VYSHINSKY: And do you know whether Krestinsky was con- 
nected with other foreign intelligence services? 

GRINKO: He helped me to establish connections with one of 
the foreign intelligence services. 


VYSHINSKY: So Krestinsky helped you to establish connec- — 


tions with a foreign intelligence service. Do you hear that, accused 
Krestinsky? Is it true? 

KRESTINSKY: No. 

VYSHINSKY: Yet you testified that it was true. 

KRESTINSKY: That I helped Grinko to establish connections? 

VYSHINSKY: More than that, that you yourself were the agent 
of a foreign intelligence service. 

GRINKO: There is another fact ] would like to mention. It is 
that I helped Krestinsky, as former Assistant People’s Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, to utilize the valuta funds which had accumu- 
lated abroad from exchange differences, and which he needed to 
finance the Trotskyites. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, please, was there an occasion when 
Krestinsky asked you not to audit the valuta fund? 

GRINKO: That is what I am referring to. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Krestinsky, did you have a valuta fund? 

KRESTINSKY: I did. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you ask Grinko, former People’s Commissar 
of Finance, not to audit that fund? 

KRESTINSKY: I did not. 

VYSHINSKY: Did he audit it? 

KRESTINSKY: He did not personally, but his staff did. 
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VYSHINSKY: Accused Grinko, di it i 
CRIN. rinko, did you audit it? 
VYSHINSKY: Here Grinko says he did i it i 
KRESTINSKY: No, I did not AE it. A REE 
eee Who did audit it? 
ar NSKY: The staff of the People’s Commissariat of 
VYSHINSKY: Name those who did 
oa I know that an audit was conducted every year 
: SHI SKY: Who personally, on the instructions of Grinko, 
ormer People’s Commissar of Finance, audited your fund? 
i KRESTINSKY: Officials of the People’s Commissariat f 
Finance in charge of valuta matters. . i 
VYSHINSKY: Who? | | 
RESTINSKY: There was Kagan and Mart 
when the estimates were discussed Cita a eae 
a ed, the expenditure for the previous 
E Grinko, is that true? 
è : No, itis not. Krestinsky is not referring to w 
a ng about. Of course, when the official valuta gece ae the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs were examined for any 
given year, the expenditure in the previous year was checked. I am 
not talking about these estimates; what I am talking about is that 
owing to fluctuations in exchange rates in various countries funds 
accumulated in the hands of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs arising out of exchange differences. 
Ee DSS Is that correct? i 
SKY: Nothing accumulated in the hand 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, but f a nae 
inthe hands of individual Embassies. 0 Vids were formed 
roan So they did accumulate? 
eee a Y: No, they did not accumulate. We would remit 
FEARNE And so what Grinko says is correct? 
; pee No, he is giving a wrong picture. The position 
io ollows. A certain sum was assigned. Ifthe Embassy exchanged 
He valuta at the official rate it would receive a bigger sum for it; 
ee at the unofficial rate less money would have to 
oo ed. We remitted less money, and the rest remained with 
VYSHINSKY: Did you ask Grinko, as former People’s Commis- 
sar of Finance, not to audit your valuta fund? 
KRESTINSKY: I did not. 
Leeann ee And what do you say, Grinko? 
ate : I affirm that he did ask, and that I acceded to his 
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VYSHINSKY: Let us now pass to Bessonov. What was that 
meeting in Meran? Who met whom? l 
BESSONOV: I have testified that at the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1933, when passing through Berlin, Krestinsky asked me to 
arrange a meeting for him with Trotsky. After first discussing where 
this meeting should be arranged, we both came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that it could not be arranged in France or in Germany. 
Krestinsky then proposed a place of meeting in Italy, in the former 
Austrian and now Italian health resort of Meran in the Tyrol. 
1 summoned Johannson, who was the man to arrange this meet- 
ing, gave him the necessary instructions and some time later 
received information from him that in spite of the difficulties 
Trotsky could travel to Meran. I then learned from Johannson that 
the meeting between Krestinsky and Trotsky had taken place. Ni- 
kolai Nikolayevich had assumed that 1 would come there at the 
same time. But I could not, and so 1 was not present at the meeting 
and know about it from the accounts of Nikolai Nikolayevich 
himself and Johannson, who arranged the meeting. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Krestinsky, were you in Meran? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: In what year? 
KRESTINSKY: In 1933, in October. 
VYSHINSKY: So you were there then, as Bessonov says? 
KRESTINSKY: That is correct. 
VYSHINSKY: Correct? Is the place correct? 
KRESTINSKY: It is. 
VYSHINSKY: Is the month correct? 
KRESTINSKY: It is. 
VYSHINSKY: Is the day correct? 
KRESTINSKY: It is. I was there to take the cure and did not 
see any of the Trotskyites. 
VYSHINSKY: With whom did you spend this. Nachkur? 
KRESTINSKY: I was there with my wife and did not see any 
of the Trotskyites. 
VYSHINSKY: That means that Bessonov is wrong and you are 
speaking the truth? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, he is wrong. He is repeating my testi- 
mony, which is untrue. 
VYSHINSKY: When we interrogated you at the preliminary 
investigation, what did you say on this score? 
KRESTINSKY: In giving testimony I did not refute any of 
my previous testimony, which I deliberately confirmed. 
VYSHINSKY: You deliberately confirmed it. You were mislead- 
ing the Procurator. Is that so, or not? 
KRESTINSKY: No. 
VYSHINSKY: Why did you have to mislead me? 
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KRESTINSKY: I sim i 

: ply considered that if I 7 

$ A A A i was not in aee ae aT 
o not reach the leaders of the Party and the 

VYSHINSKY: But j 

A a signed the protocol? 

VYSHINSKY: You remember 
you had any declarations or co 
vestigator. Was that not so? 

eeepc It was. 

HINSKY: Did you 
Se Ven. pate 
, HINSKY: Di | 
Pees: Did I ask whether you had any complaints, 

VYSHINGR YS te oe aoe that I had no complaints. 
e answered that = eae ese 
aan. NSKY: I had in the sense that I did not speak volun- 

VYSHINSKY: I shall read th i 

/ KY: e reply which i 
a Sheinin to the question put. Kees en iyd 10a. 
mee no complaints to make against the investi a i i 
RESTINSKY: I confirm that. a 

VYSHINSKY: You confirm it? 

KRESTINSKY: I do. l 

VYSHINSKY: I have no 
ask Bessonov. 

Accused Bessonov, why do y i i 
PE e a y a0 you mention facts which Krestinsky 

ieee I do not know any other facts. 
aie KY: Perhaps you are mixing things up? Perh i 

Bi Krestinsky but somebody else? Š A X 

A D hae a number of other talks with Krestinsky. 
ee : Tell us, were your relations with Krestinsky at 

a friendly, or bad? Ka 
V: I would not say that my relations wi i 
ee y relations with Krestinsk 

: yg ut all the same I would say that they were fst 


that I directly asked you 
wheth 
mplaints to make reine the ie 


more questions. I have a question to 


good. 
VYSHINSKY: May I ask the accused Krestinsky? 


Accused Kresti : 
good or bad? nsky, what are your relations with Bessonoy like, 


KRESTINSKY: Good. 
VYSHINSKY: Allow me to ask Rosengoltz. 


Accused ri F 
ita? Gena? Rosengoltz, what were your relations with Krestinsky 


ROSENGOLTZ: I never had any differences with him. 
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VYSHINSKY: In what sphere? 
ROSENGOLTZ: Not in any sphere. There was complete agree- 
ment in all spheres. 
VYSHINSKY: Including the sphere of underground work. 
Allow me to ask Krestinsky. 
Accused Krestinsky, what were your relations with Rosengoltz 
ke? 
KRESTINSKY: Our relations were not bad. We had differences 
on questions of foreign policy. 
VYSHINSKY: Were your relations with Rosengoltz good or 
bad? 
KRESTINSKY: Not bad. . 
VYSHINSKY: Not bad, that means good? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. . 
VYSHINSKY: What were your relations with Grinko like? 
Allow me to ask the accused Grinko. ’ 
Accused Grinko, what were your relations with Krestinsky 
like? 
GRINKO: 1 consider that they were good. 
VYSHINSKY: And what do you consider, accused Krestinsky? 
KRESTINSKY: They were good. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Krestinsky, here are three men on 
good terms with you who say what is not true? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. | 
VYSHINSKY: Let us continue the interrogation of Bessonov. 
Accused Bessonov, what were your subsequent conversations 
with Krestinsky about? 
BESSONOV: In 1933 I had another conversation with him about 
the situation that had arisen in German industrial circles in con- 
nection with a certain dropping off of Soviet orders in Germany. 
I said that a certain disappointment existed among German indus- 
trialists with the course of development of Soviet-German econ- 
omic relations. In this connection Krestinsky, even more sharply 
than in May, stressed that it was my duty to make it clear to the 
German industrialists that there could be no serious and important 
relations with the Soviet Union as long as the present leadership 
was in power in the Soviet Union. The more German industrial and 
military circles became disillusioned as to the possibility of nor- 
malizing relations with the Soviet Union, even diplomatic re- 
lations, the more readily and the more resolutely would they make 
for an agreement with the groups that were fighting the Soviet 
power. He stated that the task was a very difficult one, but after 
all, he said, you are a diplomat. It is true that at that time I was a 
young diplomat, but the task he assigned me I carried out. 
When Krestinsky was passing through Berlin he spoke of the 
soundings that Rosenberg, the leader of the Foreign Affairs Depart- 
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ment of the National-Socialist Party of Germany, had at that time 
made in our circles on the question of a possible secret agree- 
ment between the National-Socialists in Germany and the Russian 
Trotskyites, in particular and especially on the question of a raw 
material base for Germany, and in this connection on the question 
of the Ukraine. These soundings became known to me through Kres- 
tinsky. Krestinsky summoned me on the day of his departure for Kis- 
singen. He was very agitated by this news, and asked my advice 
as to what should be done. And in this connection he emphasized 
that the soundings made by Rosenberg referred to the presence of 
Krestinsky in Berlin. Krestinsky’s real character was fairly well 
known to Rosenberg and to other German public men. This news 
therefore had a quite definite political meaning. In this connection 
Krestinsky asked me to hasten his meeting with Trotsky, because 
he considered it expedient to receive instructions on this important 
question. Thus you have the three conversations, or the three main 
themes which developed during Nikolai Nikolayevich Krestinsky’s 
stay in Berlin in September 1933. I did not see him on his return 
from Meran. I only saw him the following year, when actually there 
was nothing particularly new he could tell me about his conver- 
sation with Trotsky; nevertheless, I learnt that the conversation in 
the main amounted to an approbation of the line which had appar- 
ently been laid down earlier and of which Nikolai Nikolayevich 
had spoken to me in general outline when I was leaving for Berlin 
in May 1933, that is, a few months before this. And in addition to 
all the points about which I have already spoken, and which I learnt 
from Pyatakov, there was also the point that he, Nikolai Ni- 
kolayevich Krestinsky, and some other, whom he referred to as 
‘twe,’’ were sounding the ground and establishing definite contact 
with military circles in the Soviet Union. And in this connection 
he mentioned the names of Tukhachevsky and Uborevich, which 
later, as he himself informed me, was confirmed in Meran. 

Another point in this Meran meeting which I know about, and 
which is also nothing but a development of the tactics which 
formerly existed and which were outlined during concrete negotia- 
tions in 1931, was the achievement of a special agreement of the 
opposition groups in the Soviet Union in the struggle for power, 
an agreement with foreign states which might help them in this 
matter. This agreement was to be with the National-Socialist Party 
of Germany, not as it is officially expressed, but in different cir- 
cles, which I do not think it necessary to dwell upon specially 
just now, because it would lead me very far from the question you 
have put. 

I repeat that as a development of these tactics there was in 


‘the Meran discussions between Nikolai Nikolayevich Kres- 


tinsky and Trotsky, a line which in its first version was a most 
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precise and clear formulation of defeatist tactics, although 
as a matter of fact, and this is what I said even at the con- 
frontation with Krestinsky, essentially it was in effect defeatist 
tactics already when he was concluding the ‘trade agreement 
which was being carried out when he was Ambassador in Ger- 
many, and these defeatist tactics were pursued by Pyatakov 
during the economic negotiations and were now being laid down 
as the basic tactics. 
Many of the points in the talks between Krestinsky and Trotsky 
in Meran I learnt from Krestinsky himself. Johannson’s infor- 
mation confirmed the meeting, and as far as I understood from my 
talks with Johannson, the meeting took place in Meran in the 
Hotel Meranhof—I do not remember its exact name. It should 
not be forgotten that this was in October, during what is known 
as the grape season in Meran, and that at this time it is made easy 
for people to travel to Meran for the grape season and back again. 
And 1 fully concede that Trotsky might well have managed to do 
this, although at that time it was extremely difficult for Trotsky 
to disappear from France. 
VYSHINSKY: Tell us about your Trotskyite underground 
activities in the period immediately following this. 
BESSONOV: I should like to finish what I have to say about the 
organization of the liaison point. The liaison point was organized 
i 1931 and existed until 1937, and, as the Berlin liaison point, dis- 
appeared when I left Berlin for the Soviet Union in February 1937. 
During this period a large number of letters had been received 
from and sent to Trotsky. 1 cannot just now remember how many, 
but at any rate it was a matter of six or seven letters of instruction 
in both directions a year. In addition there were a number: of 
letters that were sent through the diplomatic mails. Moreover, 
there were letters sent through the diplomatic mails written on 
foreign letter-heads, chiefly of German and Belgian firms, which 
conveyed most urgent information written in business language. 
[t was the purpose of this liaison point to arrange personal meetings. 
Johannson was the man who made the trip to Oslo with Pyatakov, 
and whose name he refrained from mentioning when he testified 
before the Military Collegium in January 1937. 
VYSHINSKY: From whom did you learn that Johannson organ- 
ized Pyatakov’s trip and meeting with Trotsky in Oslo? > 
BESSONOV: From Pyatakov and Johannson themselves. 
VYSHINSKY: From Pyatakov and Johannson themselves. 


Go on. 

BESSONOV: Finally, in 1932 1 knew there had been a meeting 
with Sedov. I did not consider it possible to mention this subject 
while speaking on the significance of this Berlin liaison point in 
a number of meetings; but 1 will not talk about it because I do 
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not know it. I might also menti i 
contact was organized and eee 
ment arranged between the Trotsk 
skaya Partia, headed by Maslov, 
detailed testimony on this poi 
in a 
; SKY: Tel i 
coe, Wit cans aa the meeting with Trotsky in 
what exactly did you do in f 
BESSONOV: Í received a 
note from Trotsky, in which h 
with one of the Trotskyites in 


and by Johannson’s hel 
ditions for a preliminary a i s 
ene Trudovaya eae: 
Ay ies in Prague. Ican give more 
» because I took a direct part 


rom Krestinsky’s accounts 
Totsky say about your un- 


owers working in the diplo- 


: lin : E, 
agreements in order to stimulate the eee of oo 
in 


unofficial agreements with iti 
al ag Opposition ti i 
x ) groups. 
re Ae Bas rae oe n Hess ane Riche. ee oid 
queamish in this matt we mi 
be ensured real and important help from Tose hee 


He said we must 
territory. not stop short at consenting to big cessions of 


LARUE Which exactly? 
ee We Shall consent to the cession of the Ukrai 
a e that in mind in your work and in your sec: 
eae a ately and I shall also write about ii to Pa: 
oe eles y. He then dealt with questions connected ith 
crac ams rotskyite. organizations in the Sovict Uni a d 
eee ae the fact that under conditions when ant inevit 
ne oan as the only possible way in which the Trot. 
he € to power was by the defeat of th i ion 

hat toes e Soviet Union 
ar a pee on ae methods of work of the Trotskyite organ 
perry ovis Union, particularly emphasizing the fee 
tne ee the most extreme terrorist methods of hae 
gle ee n a mentioned the words which are contai din 
oe nea oe were read out here today, namel | ae 
R pardonable squeamishness were we, his fol ; 

nion, not to proceed now to the direct ALEN 


_ and removal of Stalin and all his immediate followers 
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hy i im 
Juite unexpectedly, he dwelt in this SO A erat 
5 ny a ing that the part played by ee the Soviet Union, but 
one A in view of his influence not only in iy close friendship 
chad He referred to oe ee ee Gere att 
above Fre cle orky > 
S i id that Maxim > amon? 
W a from Trotsky a ee po- 
rT ef ean intelligentsia and bringing 3 T ‘ejeneounection He 
sit ‘of the leadership of the Party. An ly expressed to me, 
ea at the conclusion, wee T E O 
x moved, mentionir eae Gok 
Bi pain a ay of physically exterminating Gorky 
a costs. Such were his ma ae | 
i V YSHINSKY: Did a ee SES E oc 
: . Shor a ) i tion 
a aa ot y dctailed account of this conversa 
I was in N l 


to Pyatakov. 
l VYSHINSKY: ae i is all I can say about 
BESSONOV: That, ade ee a 
i i tsky in 1934. - ee 
3 RSK: ane 1934 did you oie Soren ae 
i i : f underground irots c i 
a es ance yay every year Se 036 
io I did not see. him a ee LS aaa Kies 
) ime i er 
He ee ee met him in the autumn of 1936 a 
tinsky, an 


Pa OM INGE: What did you talk about after Pyatakov 8 


i earl 
AT EESSONOV: At the very end of ST aw Keeney 
cf of October 1936, 1 met et thot the affairs of the Trot- 
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in a state of great ag d that there had been 
: very bad way, ber of others had. 
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t Pyatakov, f the question, an 
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received to thy letter 4 teply from him, which I transmitted to 
Krestinsky. Then, this was in December 1936 or perhaps in the 
early part of January 1937—more exactly in December 1936— 
I received another letter from Krestinsky for Trotsky, which 
I read but did not fully understand because it was written in 
cryptic language. 


VYSHINSKY: By whom was this letter written, to whom, and 
when? 


BESSONOV: This letter was written in December 1936 by 
Krestinsky to Trotsky, and was transmitted by me. 
VYSHINSKY: You transmitted it? Í 


BESSONOV: I transmitted it through Johannson in Decem- 
ber 1936. 


VYSHINSKY: On your arrival in Berlin? 

BESSONOY: Yes, on my arrival in Berlin. 

VYSHINSKY: You transmitted it through Johannson? 

BESSONOV: Yes, through Johannson. And within a few d 
I received a reply from Trotsky. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you acquaint yourself with this material? 

BESSONOV: No, I do not know the reply. , 

VYSHINSKY: And are you acquainted with Krestinsky’s letter? 

BESSONOV: I read Krestinsky’s letter because it was addressed 
to me. But I can only give a general impression because the letter 


was written in very vague language known only to Krestinsky and 
Trotsky, but not quite clear to me. 


VYSHINSKY: What did you make of it? 
BESSONOV: It said that the situation was such that the Trot- 
skyites could not wait until the Germans got moving, and there- 


fore they asked for permission to act before war broke out, before 
the Germans attacked, with the help of the centre which they had 
organized. What this centre wa 


s I can’t say, because it was diffi- 
cult to decipher the contents of this lette 


Mo À 

VYSHINSKY: What more would you like to add to your tes- 
timony, or have you completed your explanations? oa 

BESSONOV: In reply to the last question asked, namely, 
who took the greatest part and with whom were the most systematic 
connections maintained, I must say that it was with Pyatakov, whom 
I regarded as my immediate chief along Trotskyite lines, and with 
whom I had meetings until the last time in December 1935, when 
he told me about his visit to Trotsky. i 

VYSHINSKY: Who were your. immediate chiefs along Trot- 
skyite lines? 

BESSONOV: Onl 
and who knew abo 
Trotsky. Rosengoltz knew that 
organization. In the autumn of 


ays 


y three men, with whom I communicated 
ut my work—Pyatakov, Krestinsky, and 

I wasa participant of the Trotskyite 
1931, when I was connected with 
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-the Germán negotiations, 


mutual relations Were established bermen 
ltz and myself such as could exist ae 
rotskyite organization. Moreover, ye 

ltzasa member of the Trotskyite 


Arkady Pavlovich Rosengo 
Ia members of the T y 
takovy recommended me to Rosengo 
re SHINSKY (to Rosengoltz): -ReCNseS Rosengoltz, did you 
know that Bessonov ee | 
LTZ: No, i ; — 
SVC HINSKY. Did not Pyatakov SOT E 
Ree Bee een a Eoaea ae a Trotskyite? 
YS SKY: But did you Knov 
O N I knew it from Krestinsky. eee al 
NYSHINSKCY: What did you learn from Krestinsky 


Bes OSENGOLTZ: | learnt that he was a Trotskyite and that he, 


insky in Trotskyite work. 
v, helped Krestinsky in Trots | 
pe YSHINSKY: Who told you that? 
ROSENGOLTZ: Krestinsky told ee 
VYSHINSKY: Krestinsky personally: ‘i 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, Krestinsky personally. tease 
VYSHINSKY: Do you remember in what year i f 
ROSENGOLTZ: I cannot say aa 
VYSHINSKY: Roughly, ne a ae 
S : u ae . 
PN Under what circumstances did he tell you this 
and OSENGOLTZ: He was telling me aa a : 
ple’s issariat of Foreign Affairs who 
People’s Commissaria Sea ees | 
i them mentione C l 3 
WON SHINSKY: Acoised Krestinsky, did you hear me testi mony 
KRESTINSKY: I deny it. . 
VYSHINSKY: You deny itt 
KRESTINSKY: I do. A 
VYSHINSKY: Absolutely? 
KRESTINSKY: Absolutely. 
VYSHINSKY: Cae 
NSKY: course. 7 l 
VYSHINSKY. I have no further Ve al 2 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for two hours. 
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EVENING SESSION, MARCH 2, 1938 _ 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is ¢ 
please rise. ; l 

THE PRESIDENT: Be seated. E 

The session is resumed. Comrade Vyshinsky, have you any 
questions to put to Bessonoy? ` l 

VYSHINSKY: Not to Bessonov. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the defence any questions to put to 
Bessonov? ae 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the negative.) . 

THE PRESIDENT: Have any of the accused questions to put 
to Bessonov? (Reply in the negative.) = 

We will proceed to the examination of the accused Grinko. 

Accused Grinko, do you corroborate the testimony you gave 
at the preliminary investigation? 

GRINKO: I corroborate it wholly and entirely. f 

THE PRESIDENT: What questions have you to put, Comrade 
Procurator? , 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Grinko, tell the Court about your cri- 
minal activities. Xe 

GRINKO: In order that the path by which Jarrived at commit- 
ting the enormous chain of crimes against the Soviet power and the 
country, at treason to the country, may be clear, I must recall 
that I joined the Communist Party as one of the Borotbists— 
the Ukrainian nationalist organization. A large group: of the 
leaders of the Borotbists: Shumsky, Poloz, Blakitny, I—Grinko 
—Lyubchenko, and others who merged with the Communist Party 
of the Ukraine, continued to adhere to and later intensified our 
bourgeois-nationalist position. 

I can enumerate the main stages in the development of the 
nationalist, conspiratorial, counter-revolutionary work of this 
Borotbist nucleus. 

The first stage was the period approximately of 1925-26. 
This is what is called the period of Shumsky-ism. Already at that 
time Shumsky-ism was in all essentials a program of severing 
the Ukraine from the U.S.S.R., a program of bourgeois-nation- 
alist restoration in the Ukraine. Already at that time it was 


oming, 


a sort of large-scale political reconnoitring by the nationalists, 
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and to discredit Russian towns in the 


a trial of strength, the dem 
Ukraine, to discredit Russian cadres, etc. 

Shumsky-ism was crushed politically and undermined organi- 
zationally. 


The second stage..- 
VYSHINSKY: You must tell us mor 
What steps did the Borotbist organiza 
in the direction of foreign relations? 
GRINKO: In that period no steps in this directi 
ken. This applies to the second period. 
VYSHINSKY: What years do you limit this period to? 
GRINKO: 1925-26. All that was done in this period was 
that the connections between Shumsky and the capitalist elements 
of Western Ukraine were firmly established. 
VYSHINSKY: Only with these elements? l 
GRINKO: Yes. But I know nothing about connections with 
the intelligence services and government circles of other states 


in that period. 
VYSHINSKY: You di 
GRINKO: No. 
= VYSHINSKY: The facts that yo 
riod of 1926? 
GRINKO: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: In your t 
tring. Was that nationalist 
GRINKO: The reconnoitring of the internal forces 
Ukraine which might support a nationalist action. 
VYSHINSKY: Hence it was a trial of nationalist forces? 
GRINKO: That is what I said. ' 
VYSHINSKY: What year does the secon 
GRINKO: 1929-32. 
VYSHINSKY: In the firs 
with the Rights? 


e about this stage. 
tion take in that period 


on were ta- 


d not maintain them? 
u relate occurred in the pe- 


estimony you speak about reconnoi- 


d period cover? 


Rights, but undoubtedly the fig 
the Rights waged against the Party stimulated th 
There were no organizational connections. 
VYSHINSKY: Can we say that this w 
self-contained nationalist organization? 
GRINKO: Yes, but it had not yet taken definite shape- 
VYSHINSKY: Did this organization come out on 
GRINKO: It did, but in 
VYSHINSKY: It did in the next period, 
Will you please tell us about. your line i 
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reconnoitring? 
in the. 


t period, was there any connection 
ational connections with the 


GRINKO: There were no organiz 
nt which the Trotskyites and 
e nationalists. 


as to a certain extent a 


a wider arena? 


the next period. 
from 1929-32 on. 
n foreign politics? 


GRINKO: If the m W 
` ! : h Court i yi 
in foreign politics in a special oo SESE GUST aye fines 


VYSHINSKY: As you please. 
bie PRESIDENT: You may 
RINKO: i ae 
When this nationalist organization was smashed 
ed, 


only fragments of it remain 
ization revi F remained. But about 19 ; i 
Poloz, Meee in Moscow, R R e organ- 
ization approached ea and a number of oa myself, 
the way it did in AT he differently ftom 
ion of i tne Hirst period. Th i rom 
of the first period is to a certain ct a an 
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VYSHINSKY: No, mention them at the session to be held in 


camera. 
THE PRESIDENT: And mention the names at the in camera 


session. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you personally take part in organizing the 
smuggling of arms, etc.? i 
GRINKO: I was kept informed about the negotiations and 
ave my consent to them. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you direct this business? 
GRINKO: I did. l 
VYSHINSKY: Continue. 
= GRINKO: This period came to an end at the beginning of 
1933 owing to the arrest of nearly the whole of this group. I was 
the only one not arrested. But I did not lay down my nationalist 
arms in my fight against the Soviet power. In this period my 
personal connections began with the fascist organizations abroad, 
with influential elements in the fascist organizations, and with 
certain government circles. The object of these connections was to 
stablish contact for the purpose of preparing for the severance 
of the Ukraine from the U.S.S.R. and to organize the struggle 
against the Soviet power. f 
I will give the detailed facts and names at the in camera ses- 
sion. Here I will only say that these connections were established 
after a series of conversations { had with representatives of these 
hostile circles who occupied rather prominent official positions 
here in the U.S.S.R. 
At the beginning of 1935 I heard from Lyubchenko about the 
creation in the Ukraine. of a national-fascist organization, the 
object of which was to sever the Ukraine from the U.S.S.R., 
and which counted on receiving assistance in the shape of military 
intervention on the part of those forces and elements with whom 
1 had already established personal contact at that time. The 
national-fascist organization also set itself the aim of uniting 
with the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, ’’ which had established 
contact with the military conspirators. — 
When F learnt about this organization | agreed to join it. 
I was commissioned to establish connections with the Right and 
Trotskyite centre and with government circles of certain states 
hostile to the Soviet power, and to help Lyubchenko to develop 
this work in the Ukraine. 
At the time I joined it, the organization had already begun 
to crystallize itself as a national-socialist organization. 
Lyubchenko told me about this organization’s centre in the 
Ukraine, to which Lyubchenko, Poraiko and others belonged. He 
told me that at the centre the question was being discussed of 
the character of the party organization and the type of Ukrain- 
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VYSHINSKY: Then we need no names at the in camera session. 

Either you connected him or you did not connect him. 
KRESTINSKY: I cannot tell you now. l 
VYSHINSKY: Of course, you deny it? 


KRESTINSKY: I deny that I talked with fascists for Trotsky- 


ite purposes. 

VYSHINSKY: You deny, but (to Grinko) you affirm. Perhaps, 
accused Grinko, you are confusing this with something else? Per- 
haps he introduced you to a pleasant gentleman, although a foreign 
gentleman, and you... ° 

GRINKO: I think joking is out of place here. 

VYSHINSKY: But that is how it works out. 

GRINKO: I am surprised at what Krestinsky says. 

VYSHINSKY: Can you, accused Grinko, say where the nego- 
tiations with Krestinsky took place? a 

GRINKO: I can say that they took place in my former office 
in the People’s Commissariat of Finance. 

VYSHINSKY (to Krestinsky): Did you visit Grinko in his of- 
fice? 

KRESTINSKY: I visited him, quite often at different confer- 
ences. 

VYSHINSKY: On financial affairs or the affairs of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs? ; 

KRESTINSKY: I visited him because I was appointed to some 
committee together with Grinko, a committee which dealt with 
the affairs of the People’s Commissariat of Finance and of the 
‘People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. 

VYSHINSKY: That was natural in your position. 

GRINKO: I told Krestinsky that we held such-and-such a 
position, that Pyatakov had sent me, that I requested that this 
position be communicated and that I receivea reply. Krestinsky in- 
formed me that he had communicated this position and that this 
position had been accepted. And later on I myself, in the Grand 
Theatre, spoke with the person with whom Krestinsky had com- 
municated. 

VYSHINSKY: Will you be able to mention the names of these 
persons at the in camera session? 

GRINKO: Of course. 

VYSHINSKY: How do you explain the fact that Krestinsky 
is denying everything? 

GRINKO: I cannot explain it. 

VYSHINSKY: Besides this case, did you have any other talks 


= with Krestinsky on questions concerning anti-Soviet activities? 


GRINKO: There was the talk I mentioned at the morning 
session about utilizing valuta. I did not need much mediation as 
I had my own direct connections. 
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VYSHINSKY (to Rykov): Do you corroborate the part of 
the evidence in which Grinko refers to you? 

RYKOV: Yes, 1 had two meetings with him. One at the end of 
1935 and the other at the beginning of 1936. 

VYSHINSKY: What was the nature of these meetings? 

RYKOV: They were meetings of members of an illegal organi- 
zation who were fighting the Party and the Soviet government. 


VYSHINSKY: Did you have occasion to speak to Grinko about — 


Krestinsky? 

RYKOV: Not about Krestinsky. There was no need for me to 
speak about him because I knew without Grinko’s telling me that 
Krestinsky was a Trotskyite. Similarly, Krestinsky knew that 
1 was a member of the illegal organization. 

VYSHINSKY: It follows then that Krestinsky is not telling 
the truth here and is trying to wriggle out of his connection with 
the Trotskyites? i 

RYKOV: Not only is he not telling the truth, but he wants 
to confuse the truth that has come out here. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Krestinsky, did you hear this? 

KRESTINSKY: Yes, I heard it. 

VYSHINSKY: Do you corroborate it? 

KRESTINSKY: 1 do not corroborate that I am not telling 
the truth, and do not corroborate that I want to confuse the truth. 

VYSHINSKY: I have a question to put to Krestinsky. 

But you knew that Rykov was engaged in an underground 
struggle? 

KRESTINSKY: No. 

VYSHINSKY: You did not know? 

KRESTINSKY: That is, I knew about it from the statements 
that were made at the Plenum of the Central Committee. 

VYSHINSKY: Oh, only in that way? 

KRESTINSKY: Only in that way. 

VYSHINSKY: And what would you say, accused Rykov? 
How could he have learnt about the position you adhered to at 
that time? 

RYKOV: In the first place, if at a Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee a statement is made about the illegal activities of a member 
of the Central Committee, that member of the Central Committee 
ceases to be a member of the Central Committee. - 

We had conversations on this subject, sufficiently frank con- 
versations to know exactly who was speaking to whom. I think 
this was in 1932-33; I do not remember the exact date. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, do you corroborate that you 
knew that Krestinsky was a Trotskyite and a member of the bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites? 

RYKOV: That is, at that period such a complete bloc did not 
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VYSHINSKY: And he had conversations with ? 

_. RYKOV: He conversed with me as a m i i 
eee in the Party. d a i oe 
SHINSKY: You discussed matters of an illegal natu 

ire? 
RYKOV: We discussed matters of an illegal nature. 
| VYSHINSKY: You assert that Krestinsky knew about your 
affairs in the illegal organization in the Party, but Krestinsky 
denies it; it follows then that Rykov is now not telling the truth 


and that you, accused Krestinsky, are telling the truth? 


S Tam telling the truth. 
'YSH : And since when have you been telling the truth? 
KRESTINSKY: On this matter? ee 
ee Yes. i ; 
KRESTINSKY: Today I am telling the truth. - 
THE PRESIDENT: Since 12 o'clock? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, in this Court. 
VYSHINSKY: Very well, so it was with R i 
H, ykov and Krestinsky. 
Proceed now, accused Grinko, and tell us please whether oi 
knew that some of the others now in the dock were at that time 
members óf your underground organization. Enumerate them. 
GRINKO: I knew that Bukharin belonged to it. : 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, do you corroborate this? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, I do. I emphasize this because once I had 
a conversation with Grinko himself. ` 
Se Yes, that is so. 
INSKY: So Grinko is telling the truth? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. E 
VYSHINSKY: You see, I am verifying this because Kresti 
says that the accused Grinko is ra i AE Y 
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; ded order t 
things clear, because it is not that he mle ee iowa on 
my underground work from Rykov, but that I met Grinko personally 
Ste That was later. 
en earnt from Gamarnik about Rosen ? i 
and about his direct connections. oe : aca 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, do you corroborate this? 


©. = ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 


Aoa Proceed. . 

INKO: I knew about Zelensky’ ij abou 
his direct connections. ise aaa ae 
RAS ee Accused Zelensky, is the accused Grinko telling 
 ZELENSKY: The truth, 
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terrorist activities undoubtedly existed in the Right and Trot- 
Skyite centre. 

I know of two attempts to prepare terrorist acts which are not 
mentioned in the indictment, and which I must tell the Court. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us about the terrorist activities. 

GRINKO: At that period terrorist activities were one of the 


main weapons in the common arsenal of struggle against the So- 
viet power. l 


VYSHINSKY: From whom did you learn this? 

GRINKO: From Rykov, Yakovlev, Gamarnik and Pyatakov. 

VYSHINSKY: And from the accused in the present case? 

GRINKO: From Rykov I learnt that it was a terrorist organi- 
zation; when Rykov informed me of the character of this organi- 
zation he said that terrorism was included in the program. 


VYSHINSKY (to Rykov): Accused Rykov, do you corroborate 
Grinko’s evidence? 


RYKOV: I do. 


VYSHINSKY: Where did this terrorist line emanate from? 
GRINKO: From Trotsky. I learnt this from Gamarnik. 
VYSHINSKY: Tell us the concrete facts about preparations 
of terrorist acts that you personally know of. l 
GRINKO: I want to tell of two terr 
but not carried out. These occur 
mately in the first half of 1937, which is connected with the be- 
ginning of the crushing of the conspiratorial organizations. After 
the trial of Pyatakov and the others, and particularly after the 
February-March Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks) in 1937, there was great consternation in 
the Right and Trotskyite centre. I was told about this at the time 
by Gamarnik, and he said that he had conferred with Rykov and 
Bukharin about this. It was then said that Something extraor- 
dinary had to be done to shuffle the cards and to check the offensive 
that the Party and the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
were then waging against the conspirators. After the February 
ommittee a campaign was raised in the 
conspirators’ circles against Yezhov, in whom the determination 
and unity of purpose of the Party to crush the conspirators was 
e centre this campaign was 
waged along two lines: on the one hand, an attempt was made 
to discredit Yezhov and the work he was doing in the Party, to 
slander him. Also the question was bluntly raised of removing 
Yezhov as theman who was most dangerous to the conspirators. 
VYSHINSKY: What does “removing”? mean? 
GRINKO: To remove means to kill, 
_VYSHINSKY: That is what you should h 
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cussed it with Bukharin. tt must be said that the Right and Trot- 
skyite centre attached so much importance to this task that Rykov 
came to see me about it at the People’s Commissariat of Finance 
and we jointly drew up a program of measures for it. 

| Wrecking activities were to be carried on in connection with 
those financial measures that are connected with the broad masses 
of the population: taxes, savings banks, loans, etc. The program 
was drawn up by Rykov and myself. The wrecking activities 
were developed through my Assistant Commissar, Levin, through 
Ozeryansky, through Chetverikoy and several others. 


For example, in regard to taxes. The distortions which found 
most striking expression in the Lepel case in Byelorussia were 
part of these undermining measures. And the reason why the 
exposure of the Lepel case was not turned Sharply against the 
People’s Commissariat of Finance at that time was that Yakovlev 
went there to expose this case, and he warded off the blow from 
the People’s Commissariat of Finance. 


In regard to savings banks, two measures were adopted: the 
reduction in the number of Savings banks; and the other in con- 
nection with borrowing on state loan bonds. The reduced number 
of savings banks was not prepared for this wide measure, and as 
this operation was connected with a service affecting tens of mil- 
lions of people, it caused irritation among broad masses of the 
population. a nA 

Considerable undermining work was carried out in the sphere 
of the state budget. This work was dirècted towards undermining 
budget finance discipline, loosening financial control and thereby 
creating possibilities for utilizing state funds at the centre and in 
the periphery, for the purposes of the conspiracy. All this work on 
the instructions given me by the Right and Trotskyite centre 
I carried out through a number of people working on the staff 


of the People’s Commissariat of Finance. 


The undermining activities were not limited to this, however. 
From the Right and Trotskyite centre I received instructions to 
utilize the finances for the purpose of assisting undermining actiy- 
ities in a number of other branches of the national economy. 
For example, the Right and Trotskyite centre drew up a rather 
big program of undermining activities in capital construction. 
Pyatakov, I think Bukharin, and I took part in drawing up this 
program. The object of this program was to slow down capital 
construction, to reduce the scale of capital construction and fully 
to apply Bukharin’s ‘bottleneck?’ theory in capital construction, 
the more so that capital construction is important not only as 
a most important branch of the national economy but also is of 
enormous defence importance. 
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| also participated in undermining activities in the sphere of 
agriculture by carrying out wrecking financial measures. Under- 
mining activities in the sphere of agriculture were regarded by 
the Right and Trotskyite centre as a very important task. 

Stalin had urged collectivization as the decisive means of 
overcoming the backwardness of agriculture. On the basis of the 
successes achieved in collectivization the task was set of achieving 
a harvest of 7-8 billion poods per annum. The Right and Trot- 
skyite centre drew up a plan of undermining measures which, had 
they been successful, would at all events have delayed, if not 
prevented, the obtaining of harvests amounting to 7-8 billion 
poods. In particular, Rykov put the question in the following 
way: things must be so arranged that the collective farmer shall 
receive as little as possible for his workday. From the point of 
view of the political preparations for the anti-Soviet struggle, 
this was of enormous significance, the more so that the question 
of grain reserves is of enormous defence significance, which was 
also taken into consideration by the Right and Trotskyite centre 
when the program was drawn up. 

In carrying out the wrecking measures and wrecking instruc- 
tions in the financing of agriculture, no little assistance was ren- 
dered by Rudzutak, who was in charge of financial affairs in the 
Council of People’s Commissars, and by Yakovlev. 

I think I have said what is fundamental and most important 
about general political matters. Thus, I would like to say that 
here, before the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union, I must answer 
and do answer for a long chain of heinous crimes against the Soviet 
power, and for a most acute struggle against the Soviet power, 
firstly as one of the participants in the nationalist counter-revolu- 
tionary struggle in the Ukraine, which, after passing through 
a number of stages, degenerated into a national-fascist organi- 
‘zation, of which I was one of the leaders, and as one of the members 
of the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, who did not confine himself 
only to working in the national-fascist organization in the Ukraine 
but, having started with connections with the bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites, was drawn by the latter into wider work in conspira- 
torial Right and Trotskyite activities; at the same time I answer 
for treason to the country and for those direct connections with 
influential circles in certain fascist states which were established 
for the purpose of fulfilling the tasks of the bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites, of overthrowing the Soviet power and of severing 
from the U.S.S.R. a number of regions. ‘ 

I plead guilty wholly and entirely, and I need not add that 
1 do not in the least intend in my testimony to minimize my guilt. 

THE PRESIDENT: Has anyone else any questions to put to 

the accused Grinko? 
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organization, of course. 


VYSHINSKY: I would lik | 
SE : e to clear up seve i 
stk ata pE mom, aesae ra, aba he RN 
suo te ja van Rights‘and Trotskyites in the shere ot 
co ee p on with articles of prime necessity— 
GRINKO: Along with wrecking i 
s ; ig with wrecking activities i 
opa consirintion and agneultare the bioc ‘of Rule oe 
y carried on quite extensive undermining activities 


in the sphere of trade t i 
Ree, urnover. In this sphere I had direct connec- 


ch Za ede RRR ie 
y Ww ; H > . 
instructions of other sone ere k 
_ _GRINKO: I find it hard to say . 
I think the connections were establi 
it was on my own initiative. There 
nei put me in touch with 
se R me with him. But most likely Testablished connecti 
VYSHINGY I will recall it later on and tell you oe ae 
ARI To haan crimes were committed in this sptiers? 
ether wreckers in fi ee a eo Zelensky and 
: Visage spuere, for exampl olotin in 
A of internal Trade, a an da 
dhe county Dea a shortage of goods, goods difficulties in 
a lee A apples to provisions as well as to articles of 
ie ae A or example, the proper territorial distrib ti 
a ai 2 be ey with the size of the harvest, with the ie 
reer Niger of the population, the prosperity of the ee 
ea he ee itrerent regions is of enormous importance. Z Fenil : 
ee Real of the bloc of: Rights and Trotski ite cared 
a T ies of goods to the districts where there aa n 
nia Wea E a goods to the districts wee 
: arvests, and this cat i 
woo eee and a ola of pope cena ne 
things? : How do you know that Zelensky did these 
GRINKO: I know it fr i 
i om Zelensky himself; i 
pe a h a measures as having been ne ae 
y—irom the point of view of the conspiratorial 


omnections directly 
nitiative, or on the 


I cannot say definitely, 

» but 
shed without P A 
was an intervening link here. 
Zelensky’s assistant, Mayorov, 


VYSHINSKY: Hence, you personally knew it from Zelensky 


“as well as from... 


GRINKO: As well as from Rykov and Bolotin. 


VYSHINSKY: S i 
base ic on ‘hard RMAN assert this not groundlessly but you 


GRINKO: Of course. 
8i 


VYSHINSKY: Zelensky, did you hear this part of Grinko’s 


evidence? What do you think about it? 


ZELENSKY: Grinko is telling the truth. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, what do you say? 
RYKOV: J must deny part of it. If it is about Zelensky, 
I did not say it. 
VYSHINSKY: Not about Zelensky, 
wrecking activities in trade turnover. 
RYKOV: I did not speak to him about this in such detail. 
We spoke about wrecking in general; as for my drawing up a 
definite plan of wrecking in the People’s Commissariat of Finance, 
that is not the case. 
VYSHINSKY: What do you remember? 
RYKOV: | remember that there was talk about overthrowing 
the Soviet government. 1 remember that just at that time the 
trial of wreckers was taking place in Siberia. At this trial wreckers 
were discovered, were caught. I said to Grinko that it was more 
difficult te catch wreckers in the sphere of finance. 
VYSHINSKY: That was a theoretical conversation? 
RYKOV: No, we talked like two men who recognized wreck- 
ing as one of the methods of counter-revolutionary activity. 
VYSHINSKY: That is, you talked as two members of a wreck- 
ers’ organization? 
RYKOV: Yes. : 
VYSHINSKY: About wrecking which ought to be done in 
such-and-such a manner. 
RYKOV: Yes, yes, there is no doubt about that. 
VYSHINSKY: And you remember that? 
RYKOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: But you do not remember the details of your 
conversation? 
RYKOV: About drawing up a plan or program of wrecking 
inthe People’s Commissariat of Finance—that I do not remember. 
VYSHINSKY: That in principle it was necessary to do wreck- 
ing, to affect the most acute problems? 
RYKOV: No, I do not remember this. 
VYSHINSKY: And you, Grinko, do you remember? 
GRINKO: 1 will remind him. Rykov, you came to me in the 
People’s Commissariat of Finance on the question of extending 
the network of village post offices (you were then People’s Com- 
missar of Post and Telegraph). After we had finished the, so to 
speak, legal part, you stayed on and we had a general political 
talk—about Ukrainian affairs, and about the connections be- 
tween the Ukrainian underground organizations and the Right 
and Trotskyite centre. You then said that wrecking in the sphere 


of finance was lagging. 


but about the fact, about 
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VYSHINSKY: You sa 
: that the a 
about the People’ ae e accused Rykov 
what? ople’s Commissariat of Finance Be n 
a In wrecking activities. 
GRINKO: Tt was then saat (iat you were wrecking badly? 
me woe was to be fev on the main lines along 
f SKY: Accused : 
o Grinko ee ee corroborate this con- 
want to nities on ae a f deny it, but not because I 
this. y guilt. I have done much worse things than 
-© VYSHINSKY: B 
wrecking? ut do you remember the conversation about 
OTE Yes. . 
H ; ; f 
in ities eon ae about it being difficult to catch I 
difficult is z tch ut you preferred to do wrecking where O 
poe people, and not where it was easy to catch Ve ie 
VYSHINSKY: Do you oe eke (HiS inito consideration. 
RYKOV: Yes plead’ guilty to the charge of wrecking? 
SHIN : 
j RY Re criminal deeds. verging wrecking measures, that 
being one of the maca a iS measure being necessary and it 
viet power ry measures in the fight against the So- 
YSHINSKY: Hence, Gri 
so i $ meg inko had i 
ee irea him as to the eae ae Rykov 
TENG iere we could not instruct each oth i ; 
vee disagreement between us. er because 
or Finance, tee Sphere of the People’s Commissariat 
dade know what to do P instruction as a wrecker, or 
fie Bier gr go speak about this in my testimony. We h 
of things Soak EBON of 1936, but he enumerated a : oe 
muchas ies © „i they had taken place, would have faken pi 2 
sults of the ee judge of the results by the budget, but ere 
budget. get were known after my arrest, that is, the 1937 
v < Yoi l 
E E du nat accept the formula that was men- 
ruble? e Soviet government with the Soviet. 
RYKOV: I did not sa 
say. that. 
. VYSHINSKY: But that was the task that was set? 
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RYKOV: I remember what he said about the Clemenceau 
ae YSHINSKY: Did Clemenceau also want to strike anybody 
i iet ruble? ; 
with VOW At one time the Clemenceau thesis was known as 
the formulation of the desire for a change of go ia an 
i VYSHINSKY: That is understandable in regard to 1e : e 
menceau thesis; but what relation has it to wrecking work in 
the sphere of the People’s Commissariat of Finance? ea i ae 
"RYKOV: It has no direct relation to wrecking . work. 
i t forms. i ; En 
one, oF NEY: Grinko spoke here about the military group 
of traitors—Tukhachevsky and others, who some time ago ae 
convicted by the Supreme Court. Do you corroborate the part o 
i i that concerns you? EY l 
P YKOV: ] knew about Tukhachevsky’s military group. 
INSKY: What did you know? ; 
RYKOV: This military group was organized independently 
af the bloc, independently of ee eae = 
ilita roup set itself the object of viole ng 
hee ere of the Union and, in particular, it took part in 
the ‘preparations for a Kremlin coup. S 
VYSHINSKY: You were aware of that? 
YKOV: Yes. DORS 
SYSHINSKY. When did you learn of it? 
RYKOV: I learnt of it from Tomsky in 1934. 
VYSHINSKY: In 1934? . 
: bably. . i , f ; 
RO HINSICY: Doss this part of Grirko’s evidence correspond 
with the truth? 


:. Yes. l ; 
RY OHINSKY: Accused Grinko, in regard to the harvest, 


3 ti id you have with Rykov? Make it more precise. 
ea DINKO: The rar I had with Rykov was to the uaa an 
the “Right and Trotskyite ee oo Sn 
to the development of undermining mea tiene 
i ich i d by Rykov himself, that i 
agriculture, which is emphasize we Dee eae 
Bukharin’s point of view, and followe HO AG aie E ean 
collectivization should result in the removal o e pee 
evel of industrial development of the country : 
a i r of agriculture, a removal aa Ea e 
iutely necessary for the further rapid rate of Socialist oF i i 
On the other Hand, there was the enormous program : Ea 
lion poods of grain, which would solve the question ar ee 
perity of the rural districts and of removing the di ae z 
between town and country. This program was making consice 
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A 


able progress, and this was of enormous importance from the point. 
of view of the defence of the Soviet Union in respect to creating 
grain reserves. y . 

Rykov said that he knew about the program of the “Right 
and Trotskyite centre,” and that undermining work must be devel- . 
oped to the full. i 

VYSHINSKY: What interests me is the question, why Rykov 
found it necessary to talk to you on this question? 

GRINKO: I told Rykov that when I had established the 
connections of the Ukrainian organizations we would inevitably 
have to take up all the principal political questions. We had an 
exchange of opinion which was informative. My wrecking work 
in the People’s Commissariat of Finance was the next supple- 
ment to this general political connection. On the other hand, 
I at one time had worked in the People’s Commissariat of Agri- 
culture, had been Assistant People’s Commissar, and I had personal 
connections. For agriculture, for the machine and tractor sta- 
tions, for the collective farms, etc., the whole mechanism of fi- 
‘nance is of enormous importance, and it was in this connection 
that Rykov spoke to me, related the undermining measures in 
agriculture and advised me what to do in this respect. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Grinko, did you have occasion to 
speak to Bukharin? 

GRINKO: I had a short talk with Bukharin in the Kremlin 
about the principle basis of undermining measures in the sphere 


-of finance, a talk about the hostility of the bloc of Rights and 


Trotskyites towards the Franco-Soviet Treaty. : 

VYSHINSKY: Did not Bukharin explain to you why he was 

dissatisfied with the Franco-Soviet Treaty? 
_ GRINKO: I will speak about that later. Then, as we were 
walking in the corridor we talked generally about whether wreck- 
ing wes permissible as a method of political struggle, because it 
caused enormous economic loss; but he said that in so far as poli- 
tics predominated in this case wrecking was permissible; on the 
other hand, the establishment of wider economic connections 
with the capitalist world would create possibilities for making 
good the loss caused by wrecking. 

As for the Franco-Soviet Treaty, in the Right and Trotskyite 
centre (I had a talk with Rykov and with Bukharin about this) 
there was fairly widespread hostility to the Franco-Soviet Treaty 
because the Franco-Soviet Treaty was one of the’ stages in the 
peace policy of the Soviet power which removed or postponed the 
clash with the aggressor, the clash on which the bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites had put their stake; the annulment of the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty for the purpose of unleashing opportunities for the 
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aggressor was part of the program of.the bloc of Rights and Trot- 
skyites. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us in greater detail about the defeatist 
line of the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. . = 

GRINKO: The first talks I had with a number of the lead- 
ing members of the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites showed 
me that the principal political stake-—if we are to speak concretely 
and not in general—was put on the defeat of the Soviet Union in 
a war with an aggressor, on compensating the aggressor at the 
expense of the border territories of the Soviet Union, and on 
the overthrow of the Soviet government in the course of this. 
In addition, as I have already stated, I can recall, for example, 
that when I told Rykov some of the details connected with the 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway . - - 

VYSHINSKY: Don’t forget that we shall have an in camera 
session of the Court. l 

GRINKO: lam not forgetting. We had an exchange of remarks 
as a result of which it was clear that this was the elimination 
of one of the causes of the possible war with Japan which had en- 
tered into the plans of the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. 

VYSHINSKY: Hence, the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites orien- 
tated themselves towards war. 

GRINKO: Yes, towards war, towards the military defeat of the 
Soviet Union, and the assistance of the aggressor in seizing power. 

VYSHINSKY: Orientation towards military defeat and the 
assistance of the aggressor in seizing power- 

GRINKO: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Apart from Rykov, did you work out the plans 
for these crimes with anyone else? 

GRINKO: From among those participating in the present trial? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes. From among those now in the dock. 

GRINKO: From among the accusedin the present case—I do not 
remember. 

VYSHINSKY: And so you discussed this with Rykov? 

GRINKO: Yes, with Rykov, and the Franco-Soviet Treaty 
with Bukharin. 

VYSHINSKY: And Rosengoltz? 

GRINKO: It was Gamarnik who put me in touch with Rosen- 
goltz. This fact alone shows that this is connected with some of 
the military Trotskyite plans, but with Rosengoltz I discussed 
mainly the measures, the undermining activities, which he was 
carrying out in the sphere of foreign trade. 

This is the economic aspect of the same defeatist position, in 
so far as Rosengoltz was carrying out measures for the purpose of 
helping the aggressor at the expense of the Soviet Union. 
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en car a short, in Rosengoltz’s criminal activities there 
Sor efeatist motives as in your activities? 
OTIN KES lay at the base of everything. l 

a o we can say that it is not only. Rykov. and 

E Hie E tos one more question. Did you 
GRINKO: From Gamera. E ay 


ieee oe a aA in this trial, of 
GRINKO: Rosengoltz ae ykov, knew about this plot? 


VYSHINSKY: And who else? 


GRINKO: From what Ryk i za 
VYSHINSKY: And eo Bukharin knew. 


GRINKO: No i a 
E A N a A 


VYSHINSKY: You thi i 
you think with such steht or did anybody tell you? Why do 


GRINKO: B 

Rykov. ecause of the talks about Yagoda which I had with 
VYSHINSKY: Nat 5 ‘ 

order not to say es aah yoware: speaking very cautiously la 


GRINKO: 
oe Generally, Rykov spoke about Yagoda mostly in 


e a Thus the people who were informed about th 
pat re Aa and about the connection between the bloc 
en ee aera nar ye Tukhachevsky’s conspiratorial 
you take a aoda elf, Rykov, Rosengoltz, Bukkarin, and, 
INKO: Yes 
Tike ce „anda nae of other people who are not now 
VYSHINSKY: I i I 
L the Hee Ye as referring to the people who are participants 
' I have no more questions. l 
GRINKO: I would like to s i i 
THE PRESIDENT: tee awe words in conclusion. 
INKO: I could and should qualif th i 
= Perey investigation, on the ons Sree are 
2 ne , because this testimony was given after my are: bit 
oe es a ae of giving this testimony in the 
ce all at elt in the cou prelimi 
ee nvestigation, this testimony was also e ar 
n n ee in P my evidence that I E ee 
r o is exposed, but at the same ti i i 
to Tea who has repented of his h E 
E PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 20 minutes. 
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COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
lease rise. n l 
: THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have youany more questions 
to put to the accused Grinko? 

VYSHINSKY: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the defence any questions? 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the NA 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions: 

: i tive.) 

THE ACCUSED: (Reply in the nega 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Chernov, do you ano eae 
testimony you gave during examination in the course of the p 

inary investigation? l ' 
si CHERNOV: I} corroborate it wholly and entirely. ; 

_ THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Do you desire to put any 


tions? l 
T VYSHINSKY: Accused Chernov, briefly tell the Court your 
COE RNOV: I was born in 1891. For two years I studied at 


iasti i . lentered the Moscow University, where 
ts Beelen iea mee ‘Once | was arrested for Oe. 
tivities but I was not imprisoned. In 1916 I joined iG Ta 
vik Party and remained a Menshevik until January 1920, 
i joined the Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 
VYSHINSKY: That was formally? 
CHERNOV: Yes. i i 


l : But actually? T 
PROV AIT joining the Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 


in January 1920, I up to 1927 honestly carried out all the duties 


the Party imposed upon me. ; | l 
: Up to 1927? . 

e A But 1 must frankly confess that Laana 

reserved my old Menshevik nature, and as soon as e y 


r icti to the method of an offensive 
tricting method to me f 
PE a in the rural districts, this Menshevik 


i i erted itself. - l , 
nate T How did this find expression, 1m what way 


i i ture assert itself? - . 
ig ie oven the autumn of 1927 definite doubts Sean a 
arise in: my mind about the correctness of the Party’s ge 


line. ae s 
Y: What did it lead to? | : 
RNY. 1 was at that time People’s Commissar of Track 
of the Ukraine and was in charge of grain eae oTa ict E oe 
was precisely the whetstone that served most to sharp 
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sistance and struggle of the kulaks against the Soviet power. That 
autumn Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov came to the Ukraine 
and put the question of grain collections to the Central Committee 
of the Ukraine, and to us who were working on grain collections, 
in an entirely new way. Before that the method on which grain 
collections were based was free purchase and sale. This suited my 
Menshevik nature. But now we were told to adopt extraordinary 
measures against the rich kulak upper stratum of the rural popula- 
tion. This was the beginning of the decisive offensive against the 
kulaks. I considered this wrong, and that it would lead to the 
ruin of agriculture and to a reduction in the marketable surplus 
of agricultural produce. And that is when my doubts began. 

VYSHINSKY: And Iam asking you—what did your doubts 
lead to? 


CHERNOV: These doubts were fortified in 1928. In 1928 there 
was a bad harvest in the Ukraine, and 1 did not attribute this 
bad harvest to weather conditions, which were the real cause— 
‘thete had been a bad winter and a bad spring that year in the 
Ukraine, which had ruined the crop—but considered that this bad 
harvest was anorganic, and not an accidental phenomenon, caused 
by the adoption of extraordinary measures in the grain collec- 
tions, inasmuch as these extraordinary measures, in my opinion, 
had killed in the peasants, including the middle peasants, all in- 
terest in the development of their farms, in the care of the crops, 
in the better cultivation of the soil, and so on. I did not keep these 
doubts, which had already become fortified in 1928, to myself, 
but expressed them to the people I worked with, and sought sup- 
porters of my views among them. Di 

VYSHINSKY: And did you find them? 

CHERNOV: I did. 

VYSHINSKY: Who were they? l 


CHERNOV: Goldin—he was chairman of the Ukrainian Grain 
Department; then there was Vasiliev, who worked in the Ukrainian 
Agricultural Co-operative Society, and a number of people with 
whom I then worked in the sphere of graincollectionsin the Ukraine. 
And, in addition, I found that similar views were held by people 
who were not directly connected with me in the sphere of grain col- 
lections, but who often conversed with me asthe man that headed 
the grain-collection work and knew the situation in the country- 
side, and who also expressed their dissatisfaction with the rural 
policy of the Central Committee. Among them were Zatonsky, 
Poraiko, Grinko and a number of other persons, all of whom 
I cannot now recall. í 

VYSHINSKY: What year was that? 

CHERNOV: That was in 1928. 
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VYSHINSKY: Were you a member of the illegal organization 
of the Rights in 1928? 

CHERNOV: I consider that inasmuch as I expressed my views 
to those who held like opinions and who expressed dissatisfaction 
with the policy of the Party, that was already the beginning of the 
attempt to create such an organization in the Ukraine; but I con- 
sider that I formally joined the organization of the Rights after 
my first meeting with Rykov. 

VYSHINSKY: You were drawn into this organization by Ry- 
kov? 

CHERNOV: Yes, but I was already prepared for it. 

VYSHINSKY: You found each other, in fact? 

CHERNOV: Yes, you can put it that way. I met Rykov in the 
autumn of 1928. 

At the request of Mikoyan, People’s Commissar of Trade of 
the U.S.S.R., I wasto go to Mukhalatka, to the sanatorium 
in the Crimea where Mikoyan was spending his vacation, to 
report on my work as People *s Commissar of Trade of the Ukraine. 

Alexei Ivanovich Rykov was there at the same time, as I had 
learnt, incidentally. Among those who shared my views, 
the idea was discussed that it would be a good thing if one of 
us were to see Rykov and to discuss with him the questions 
we had been talking about in the Ukraine, which I have 
just mentioned. I decided to take advantage of Rykov’s stayin 
Mukhalatka, and we met. At our meeting I informed Rykov of the 
state of affairs in the Ukrainian villages, of the bad harvest in 
the Ukraine, and of the impoverishment which was to be observed 
in the Ukrainian villages. Rykov was particularly interest- 
ed in the distortions of policy which were taking place, which had 
occurred in some instances in the grain-collection work, and I told 
him of these instances. Then, I recall, after I had given my infor- 
mation and had told of the individual instances of distortion, 
Rykov said: ‘You think that these are individual cases of 
stupidity on the part of the grain-collection apparatus? You are 
mistaken. It is a result of the policy of the Central Committee of 
the Party, which is leading to the ruin of the countryside and of 
agriculture.” : 

VYSHINSKY: Well, and how did you react? 

CHERNOV: I reacted to this by greater boldness in express- 
ing to him the doubts of which I have just told the Court. Rykov 
explained to me the views of the Rights on this question: that is, 
not only on this question, but the views and program of the Rights, 
which were opposed to collectivization and to the industrialization 
of the country. i 

During this meeting I told Rykov that there were people who 
shared my views in the Ukraine. Rykov replied that all these 
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B e a te 


a aad a the majority of them were know 
Right organization e of great assistance to the cause of the 
finessqust Aow sa But, he said, you should not act on too br d 
nao ays thus divulge your forces. The time for b = 
Committee d x oe You must know, he said, how the Central 
our forces a the Trotskyites, and if we were to n. 
EE eady it would react unfavourabl ie disclose 
ganization. > bly on our Right or- 
an pean ae to Rykov that if I understood him rightly w 
adding moreo ecret underground organization. This he Soin a 
of the Ukraine a I, Chernov, was People’s Commissar of Tr rae 
Mid seus p at ee a very important post. My task T 
middle peasants b uct my work in such a way as to incense the 
the government ne extending to them the repressive measures which 
the distortions rans down for the kulaks. I was to ecu ca 
special Er E ava a the middle peasants, to lake 
‘lati „the national feelings of the Ukrainia : 
pe iie e ee everywhere that these distortions aera R 
cadres and f th oscow; and in this way we would both create our 
i a pre time rouse the peasants against the Soviet 
i agreed that whee [oat Committee. In conclusion Rykovand 
aud cullen seat I came to Moscow I should come and see him 
the actions tthe act with him for the purpose of co-ordinati 
VYSHINGICE net oe aati in the Ukraine ng 
: Accuse k T i 
Sey Says correspond Withee a 
a sh met Chernov and tried to convince him of the cor- 
tended to waked Ha Olle? activities at that time. I in- 
follower in Chernov. y tollower, but I found a ready-made 
ee aia Hot have to try very hard? 
v: contrary, I did not have to try at 
is o relate things with the detail he does. Ail fat says 
he said ieee ey Ae a whieh 
our i ions. i : 
ao everything else he is ae rare RAEN Het: 
Did ae Well, let us speak about everything else 
put before cea ce Ie der Cae Bee really 
itt nee : eaders of the Right trend—l 
ae we time, a number of e a S 
culating a nas these questions from your standpoint, cal- 
a a eae eee to join your group? Did you already 
footing? group of Rights acting on an underground 
RYKOV: No, not on an 
: ’ underground footing. 
VYSHINSKY: But the group had already Bed formed? 


RYKOV: Yes. It could only be a question of creating such @ 
type of organizational kernel, semi-legal. 

VYSHINSKY: And so there was a semi-legal group headed 
by you. And by who else? Bukharin and Tomsky? Is that right? 

RYKOV: Yes, there was such a group. 

VYSHINSKY: And you decided to draw Chernov into this 
group? . 

RYKOV: Yes, I found a supporter in Chernov. When I was in 
Mukhalatka in 1928, 1 did not know what Chernov’s position was 
on this question, and I tried, so to speak, to convince him, to win 
him over. It wasa surprise to me at the time to find a ready-made 
supporter in Chernov. 

VYSHINSKY: You found a ready-made partner. And did you 
meet Chernov after that? 

RYKOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: In what year? 

RYKOV: Several months later, when he was about to go 
abroad. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Chernov, is this correct? 

CHERNOV: No, I met him several times. I confirm that I met 
Rykov before leaving for abroad, but I would add that this was 
not the only meeting and that there were several other meetings, 
about which I can tell if the Court wishes. 

VYSHINSKY: If it has any relation to the subject of the 
accusation. Meanwhile, accused Rykov, you may sit down. 

CHERNOV: I once more affirm—Alexei Ivanovich has forgotten 
it apparently, but I remember it very well, and Iremember how 
it was expressed. I cannot vouch for every word, but only for 
the contents and construction of Rykov’s phrases: it was to the 
effect that 1 must organize my work in such a way as to accentuate 
the distortions of policy and thus incense ‘the middle peasants, 
and that in my work as a member of the Right organization I was 
to take account of the nationalist sentiments of the Ukrainian 
population. That I remember very well. 

VYSHINSKY: We can go into that later. The question at 
present is your conspiratorial connections with Rykov. Continue. 

CHERNOV: The subsequent character of my activities was 
somewhat modified by the fact that I had previously counted 
on working in the Ukraine, but was then transferred to other work 
in Moscow. 

1 now pass to the next episode. At the end of 1928 I was about 
to go to Germany for a cure. Knowing that an old comrade of mine 
in the Menshevik organization was living in Germany, I decided 
to see him. 

VYSHINSKY: Who was that? 
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CHERNOV: Kibrik, with wh | 3 
; rik, W om I had i 
a oe ee ane in Germany under citer ae 
ing for Germany I decided ‘i 3S 
VYSHINSKY: Why did you go to Ree GA 
TE ed Because I had arranged with him that we were t 
sae a our actions as members of the Right organizati : 
and also to find out whether he had any commissi (ake ne 
ao a ons to give me 
Fe a Commissions in relation to . 
A I was not thinking of that. 
OR Commissions along what lines? 
o OV: Before my conversation with Rykov I did not 
E DE e would be. - ee i 
l YSKY: You just thought t é i 
we commissions will there bectleeah ar iene eee 
ay I was not thinking of that. l 
a HINSKY: Whether there would be commissi l 
La aa P 
=. : In connection with the Right izati 
1 or. 
a In connection with the Right eee 
think it sae ce ee a, t 
was goin ] 
Ta Nie to Rykov about foreign Ln lek 
ae ae Pea oe that Rykov would ’ under- 
ETI : mais 
get an appointment Pa eee his secretary and did indeed 
uring this meeting with Rykov I inf hi 
M 1 tir ormed 
nls in the Ukrainian countryside and how fic Gee anltee, 
oa pi P baat Pp told him that I was leaving for Geeniany, 
adany commissions to give me. i 
ene a Ry Kew asked me whether fe 
ae while I was in Germany, establish connections with 
nara SEE Sable None n the Right centre. I told Rykov 
! i o do this and that I thought th i 
assisted in this by my comrade i i AC tne wes 
sist 4 n Menshevik work. i 
eS a Ye ee TRA Rykov then a 
ea and to convey to him a message from 
VÝSHINSKY: What message? | 
: [forgot to say that Tomsky was pr i i 
4 . . S 
my - man e ey ie message ee as follows ek 
rties e International to rouse th iċ opini 
of capitalist countries against the Soviet a tit ine 


sxa underground 


leaders of the Second Int i 
_ Secor ernational to get the b i 
vernments to intensify the hostile aie towards Whe Sovel 
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Union; to secure trom the Second International and, through 
its leaders, from bourgeois governments, a pledge of support in 
the event of the seizure of power by the Rights in the coun- 
try. 1 told Rykov that it would not be enough to convey only — 
these messages to Dan. Dan would undoubtedly raise a number 
of questions about the strength of the Right organizationand 
about what the Right organization would do after it came to 
power. To this Rykov replied: “You may assure Dan that we pos- 
sess enough forces in the country to overthrow the existing 
government and to seize the power.’ He particularly stressed 
the point that we possessed these forces also among prominent 
and responsible military men. The second thing he mentioned 
was that I could declare te Dan that after the Rights came to 
power they would establish a government that would take into 
account the demands both of the Second International and of 
the bourgeois governments, and would consent to an arrange- 
ment with the bourgeois governments both on economic questions 
and, if necessary, on territorial questions. I distinctly remember 
that Tomsky, who was present during this conversation, stated 
that the anti-Soviet parties did not exist formally, but were actu- 
ally working and striving for the overthrow of the Soviet power- 
He said that we must not only utilize them but also give them a 
share in the government of the state. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, did you see Chernov before 
he left for Berlin? 

RYKOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you speak to Chernov in Tomsky’s pres- 
ence, or in private? 

RYKOV: In Tomsky’s presence. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you commission Chernov to get in touch 
with Dan in Berlin? 

RYKOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: With what purpose? 

RYKOV: As far as I can recall there were two: firstly, to get 
the foreign press to write about the situation in the countryside, 
the discontent of the peasants. .-. 

VYSHINSKY: Which press? 

RYKOV: The foreign press. 

VYSHINSKY: Which exactly? l . 

RYKOV: I did not enumerate parties or newspapers; I had 
both the Socialist and bourgeois press in mind. l 

VYSHINSKY: And the Menshevik press? 

RYKOV: Yes. 


pecially. 
RYKOV: It, im particular. 
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VYSHINSKY: Perhaps the «Sotsialistichesky Vestnik”? es- 


VYSHINSKY: B 

; SKY: By the way, did- 

period contribute to the « Pa ee rally during dhi 
or pout somebndv els? Sotsialistichesky Vestnik, ’” directly 

: V: I had connecti i 

Eo Narn a A Ee Sotsidlstiahesky Ves: 
tichesky Vesinik.” That A ae “Sotsialis. 
“Sotsialistichesky Vesta i Say, you were a contributor tothe 


eS eee it with material. ` 
RVKOV. ee That is being a contributor l 
VESINS Maid toh fo ne aes 
A : ou i RA , 
uoo were a B E iai i only supplied mat- 
Telnet Ba TEN of words and se on 
; INSKY: B at is the i ; i 
ni m Sosma lief ohecky Vesinik ang is one co nBECUCHs 
RYKOV: aa What kind of mate pony Mee Nee 
about which Che eee chiefly concerned the same i 
with the difficulties with the kumar nee, eee in S 
time overcoming. e kulaks which the Party was at that 


VYSHINSKY: This mat 
PR Of course. 
; RYKOV: ‘Tendenting o. of a slanderous character? 
into the other. and slanderous, the one easily passes 


-© VYSHINSKY: That is what 


I : . g 
pass from the tendentious to the. a Did your material 


RYKOV: It is diffic 

: ult to draw a li ; 

A E In a word, it sn ne these Concepts: 
: : an i ; s 
E acute question like this, everything tenden- 


VY : 7 
People’s Commi ime I was Chairman of the Council, 
UYSHINGICY y the U.S.S.R. and of the R.S ESR. y 
l : And at the same tim sandin. 
et of a slanderous character to the Soterali a Sending: mat 
understand you correctly? . istichesky Vestnik”? 
ea Quite correctly. 
RVKOU ee ee tl 
dV: ra ; insi 
be my mete ee ian a T, cupation, 1t would aot 
: That is perfect] i 
RYKOV: Now about is y true. bog : 
5 e sec 3 H 
tushing the events, because epee very much 


S . . i 
eizure of power, which was before us and A a a 
ised, 
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erial was selected tendentiously? 


sacs pat oo he sig fan, ag et es | hy a ot couse the psy otsu 
precluded. possibility of such a conversationis not 


t that time this question was not before us. VYSHINSK ; 
Y: Since you set yourself such a task, of course 


years later, whereas a 
VYSHINSKY: Then let us ascertain what exactly you did - this aas 
say at that time. You talked about two purposes. The first . etek ae precluded. l 
purpose was to inform Dan about the internal situation in the has said heré is A P you consider that what the accused Ryk 
U.S.S.R. : l CHERNO e: j ykov 
ae V: I confirm it : ae 
RYKOV: Yes, to endeavour through Dan to supply definite only half th m it, but I consider that i ; 
tendentious information about the state of affairs in the country- | mission for ae petted see aaa that coe eee 
y about the assistance of the Sociali 7 
ocialist 


3 
? 


VYSHINSKY: That was one task. What was the other? 
RYKOV: The second task was to secure support from the par- bourgeois ) 
ties of the Second International for our position, the position we Soil A OS to intensify the hostile attitude to the 
held on this question. ; _ VYSHINSKY: Is that how 

son you understood Rykov’s commis- 


VYSHINSKY: Please explain. 
RYKOV: Our position in 1928-29 was as follows: a struggle CHERNOV: Yes, that is h 
really was. , I3 


chiefly in legal forms, as expressed in Bukharin’s utterances, in 
the fight against the Central Committee, and in utilizing the con- i VYSHINSKY: One is not , 
gresses of the trade unions; and we were only in the first stage of CHERNOV: H is not “a much different from the other. 
fhe formation of an illegal organization, which was beginning to VYSHINSKY: Accused ut it is only half the truth. ` 

mony? cuse Rykov, do you insist upon your testi- 


be formed, but which was not yet the decisive factor in our strug- 
RYKOV: Yes, I do. 


ow I understood it and that is how it 


gle against the Central Committee. | 
VYSHINSKY: That I understand. But when you say that _ VYSHINSKY: So at that time i ; 
Chernov and Dan placed before the parties of the Second Interna- tions in such a sharp form? you did not give these instruc- 
tional the question of supporting your struggle, what are you re- RYKOV: This question arose lat 
ferring to? In what forms was this struggle expressed, and in what | VYSHINSKY: Consequent] ater. 
way was the Second International to support you? | ie the chief task and the chief ion accused Chernov, affirm 
= RYKOV: To get the public organizations of the bourgeois ov gave you consisted not so maeh in ots which the accused 
states to put such pressure on the Central Committee of the eae assistance by imperialist sate hate ee the tne oer 
C.P.S.U. as to make it change its policy. In 1928 the possibility and eee what you affirm? es hostile to the U.S.S.R. 
hope of this had not been abandoned either by myself or by the | ara Yes, yes, I do. Tani l 
other members of the organization. | ilar YSHINSKY: Did you subsequently s ` 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, these were the two tasks you | oie j y speak to Rykov on sim- 
had set yourselves and it was in connection with them that you wen Yes, I did. I shall speak ab 

l SHINSKY: Tell us about it aa aotik: that Tier 


gave your commission to Chernov? CHE 
RYKOV: Yes. And later he informed me, directly or through | told hi RNOV: When I 
a third party—I do not quite remember just now—that he had ful- Da im how I had fulfil 
filled this commission. de ooh ail VYSHINSKY 
VYSHINSKY: When were you informe of this? : Had you fulfill ect 
RYKOV: It was after Chernov’s return, about three or four a hohe I had. I went to os O 
months later, l : i TIEA T the Right centre. I did not eee ee A 
VYSHINSKY: And in 1930 you had a special conversation with a e Dan said that he could not give it at ive a reply at once, 
Chernov in which you raised the question of overthrowing the So- la i the leaders of the Second N, and would have 
viet power? oi ane second meeting, I received a Aine A few days 
RYKOV: I do not remembe ISEN questions. e reply from Dan 
SKY: And did you inform Rykov of this? 
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returned from abroad I : 
na saw 
led the commission he had ES tee ee 


r having such a conversation with 
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CHERNOV: Yes, I did inform Rykov of this. 

VYSHINSKY: Eye to eye? 

CHERNOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: May [interrogate Rykov on this subject? Do you 
confirm this? 

RYKOV: I have already said that on his return, I do not re- 
member whether he did so personally or through a third party, he. 
told me that he had fulfilled the commission. 7 


CHERNOV: I forgot to say that during this same meeting I 
was commissioned, not by Rykov but by Tomsky, to form a Right 
organization among my acquai i 
be such onthe staff of the Trade Representation 
Germany. This I also fulfilled upon my arrival in Germany, when 
1 met Yanovitsky. 1 learnt from him that he had looked up Kib- 
rik and knew his telephone number and address, and that I could 
get in touch with him. When I arrived in Berlin I telephoned Kib- 
rik and we arranged to meet in the Bavarian Hall of the Vaterland 
Restaurant. It was there that the meeting with him took place. 
Kibrik and I were quite pleased to meet each other as old 
friends. In the course of the conversation I told him, as a good 

comrade, about my sentiments, my political sentiments, of 
course, and among other things told him that it was very neces- 
sary that I meet Dan, saying why I, had to see him. Kibrik 

said that he could arrange the meeting- 
VYSHINSKY: Did the meeting take place? 
CHERNOV: Yes, I shall tell you everything in detail presently. 
We agreed that Kibrik should arrange my meeting with Dan in 
Königstein; I went there for a cure and the meeting took place in 
Königstein. Kibrik called for me and we went to the hotel where 
Dan was staying. There the meeting with Dan took place in private, 
because Kibrik left. I told Dan about the state of affairs in the 
f the position of agricul- 


Soviet. Union, painted a gloomy picture o 
ture in the Ukraine, and conveyed to him all the commissions 


I had received from the Right centre, as represented by Rykov. 
Dan replied that he considered the proposal of the Right centre 
quite acceptable. “But, he said, “I must ask you a specific 
question. I have known you for a long time. What is your own 
opinion of the strength of the Right organization?” I replied that 
the Rights possessed enough forces to seize power and to hold it, 
adding that they had connections, sufficient connections, among 
military men. Dan replied that | was wrong there. Even if the 
Rights seized power, they could not retain it for any length of time 
without proper support, and above all the armed support of capi- 


talist states. Furthermore, 
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he said, you must work in such a way 


as to undermine the economi 
eee onomic and political mi ‘Sovi 
a és Badges very clearly the expression o f a a 
ee a Whoever fights for the AA wo 
ER Ata ee T using any particular means is a Hti 
hen ee apitalist states must be helped e Fieri 
A spr the Soviet Union.” Such were ti resus 
A P A few days later I was invited bý Kibrike 
Kibrik’s OEN * iS second meeting with Dan ok Ul ia 
cate with leaders of eae : r Berane communi- 
pee ernational ages 
om Va iat the leaders of the Second ai ft > 
Right centre Tieren s which I had transmitted to ikers tea oe 
ea o copon Dan reverted to the question ihata a 
ede a ned by the Rights without the assistan of the 
eae oen He again stressed the ont tha T 
Ta o member ofa Right organization which was n 
P E e should help the capitalist states i their 
E car tues i oviet power, inasmuch as our aims c incided. 
ia r orm this help could take. Dan a 
a of the most Ea ead et eae Si Pa assistance could 
ie i i gi ao a : 
yeu aaa path, you should give it. I also eed Dan a ae 
the future. ETET ea, iy Se tele Dan in 
. n i 
A H Keh of establishing these a Pea he 
aa ens Promi to maintain connections with k 
Ae Koa aiT was the result of this meeting with Dan. 
W Pa 7 an, which, as Į said, took place in Kibrik’s 
ae peeve for the pierre piace i Dante ae yas 
ma ) . Durin 
ie TES T na the plea of some iaca Wink oid that 
Ane pany me to the station. He put me ona bu ; 
Ea o return to Königstein. E pa 
: Did you get to the station? 


CHERNOV: 
RNOV: No, but I got to the Polizeipräsidium instead. Inthe - 


bus several Germans tri i 
ied to pick i 
pushed me, and I pushed him in ee” meee OEO Mer 
A Hard? i 
V: Well, I am | 
h : > not so stro i : 
UV YSHINSICY: Well, fea Ghat fees aea e 
: Well, and what h l : 
CHE À appened? ? 
hold of eo ee 
the Polizeipräsidium. À » put me into a taxi and drove me to 
the Polizeiprasidit : . 
ee ium I protested and dem Je 
told that I would have to await the a chet ia the 
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morning. I spent the night there. In the morning some kind of 
official who spoke Russian very well appeared, and Lat once pro- 


tested to him. He said he would have to report the matter to the 
i imself 


chief. After some time a man appeare 
as Colonel Oberhaus. He pulled out a protocol and translated it 
to me. I was accused of maiming Germans, f 
ally liable. Moreover, 1 was told that a copy of the protocol 
would be sent to our Embassy. And thereupon he pro 
I should become an agent of the German intelligence service. 
Į refused. Oberhaus then said that he knew something about my 
dealings in Germany. Í asked him what he knew. He said that he 
knew about my meetings with Dan and showed me several photo- 

ith Dan, taken both in Königstein and in 


versation with Dan. 
VYSHINSKY: Whose? 
CHERNOV: My conversation with Dan. His account contained 
iti f Dan’s words. It then became absolutely obvious 
to me that the trap which had been set for me in Germany had been 
e German intelligence service with the full support 


of Dan himself and with Dan’s participatio 
gent of the German intelligence service, 


VYSHINSKY: And did what you were charged with in the 


Polizeipräsidium correspond to the truth? 
CHERNOV: The’ protocol? It was drawn up tendentiously. 
j could not have maimed anyone. 
VYSHINSKY: About the conversation with Dan? 
CHERNOV: That did correspond with what Danand | actually 


talked about. l 

VYSHINSKY: Did your conversatio 
anybody’s presence? 

CHERNOV: The conversation in Königstein took place pri- 


vately. Kibrik conducted me to Dan’s room, but then left. 
he police official could learn about the 


n with Dan take place in 


CHERNOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: If you could not have transmitted the conver- 
sation, it means that the police learnt about it from Dan. And if 
Dan informed the police about it, it means that he is an agent 


of the police? 
CHERNOV: Yes, otherwise he would not have transmitted it. 
After this I consented, and became a German Spy- 


VYSHINSKY: That is, you got caught yourself? 
CHERNOV: Yes. This was followed by various formalities, 
questionnaires, and a signed pledge. Oberhaus instructed me about 
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the work I was to perf in t : 
nee : perform in the Soviet Unio : 
oe oe we upset I was, he said: ‘‘There is o Arra t 
P E eee Soviet power, and so are ae 
ee ighting will very likely coincide inthe near 
VYSHINSKY: Did thi S 
CHERNOV: It did os ng 
aR e he tried to reassure you? ` ` 
Mta R Pe set by Oberhaus amounted to this: I had 
A a a n information to the German intelligence service 
: en — to it which would be submitted to re k 
ad aber of the German intelligence service in Mosc : 
beige eae Bo ogee diversive-wrecki ng activities in my field of 
ee a that time working on grain collections, I nad 
ee ee the sphere of grain collections. 
man intelligence ates ne your collaboration with the Ger- 
V: Oberhaus advised me, i rer 
a Í , in order to 
. r n eee ay connections with the Rights ee He bu t 5 
BE ections with a limited number of persons and toc : 
disturbed in A e r to oie not be 
2 \ j , , so as to enable me 
eee w 7 ue Soviet Union. And it is true E Ge 
ea irst. Several months passed and in 1930 Tied i 
eC} ee aN of the German intelligence servi 
VYSHINSKY: How did it take place? | ba 
a ne Bo then either Assistant People’s Commissar 
bMS peein e Collegium of the People’s Commissariat of 
i Bie ch a which. The Information Bureau of the Peo- 
Aa e riat of Foreign Affairs telephoned. me and said that 
Sapa, E of the German ‘‘Berliner Tageblatt,” 
rE res me to get some information. I was to give him 
sat att was not of a confidential character. Shortly aft 
Colonel Gberhats, He SAL cord nf the en by 
on ; rd “Reinhold. ”? 
S SR f = ` nn spy. I asked Scheffer what PE 
RAEN a at occasion he demanded information on the 
ee Hi of the Party, on the state of work among the Ri hts 
o ati and on conditions in the rural districts. He ‘uote 
oie oS information about stocks of industrial 
EE particularly interested in the stocks of industria! 
ar the oral he He demanded information about the progress 
A re Ae ections and about the grain mobilization a 
a 
bally on the spot; the figures I gave Pim a E T vais 
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i iodi tings with Scheffer. 
r this I had a number of periodical meet 3 
I Facies information to the Cae reat ae ee a 
him received instructions from the latter a | 
et wrecking work. I hadan aetna E 
Rae ate ED 
Scheffer on the organization of wrecking. work in t A ae 
ions and grain supplies. The chief task assigned to yth 
Gorn iat lligetcs sence at ee m a o 
in withi This involved delaying the 
grain within the country. ‘ eae bene 
of storehouses and elevators, So as to Create a f 
i i i Hections and the available storage 
the growing size of the grain co : ee pas 
i d, two things would be achieved: fir 
space. Inthis way, Scheffer said, t roe a 
in itself would be spoilt; and, secondly, 
ee nts would be aroused, which ae ean yi ERAN 
that grain was perishing. I was also asked to arrange to 
sale AE E of storehouses by pests, and a yy m 
beetle. Scheffer especially Le tar E e and 
taminate the mobilization stocks with store ; 
e These commissions that Scheffer gave me I eras ee 
Then Scheffer left the Soviet Union. Before his ces aaah g 0 : 
me that in view of the danger of exposure he would have We 
for Germany, but that the German intelligence service would no 
i tablish connections with me. 
ete connections with representatives of the German ies 
gence service were resumed when I had already gone to as wie 
Committee of Agricultural Stocks. ponr A e E ; 
iti articularly intense after 1 was ap e 
T a Several months after I had been appoin- 
ted People’s Commissar of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., I was SS 
ited at the Commissariat by a certain Raivid, a former ok e 
of mine in the Menshevik amanan k Mee hag a 
ing i ; issari reign 
working in the People’s Commissariat of Fo ong 
i i d 1 was therefore not surprise 
time. We met from time to time, ana i Uae rae aie 
he came to see me at the People’s Commissariat ot ASN 
te But when we were alone in w ao o ae a be 
and I have got to have a Serious talk, Keimhorl. | i a 
i . Ittranspiredthat Raivid was a re 
enough, everything was clear. It 5 al eat 
i i t of the German intelligence service 
CR "that he had received ee ie eae re = 
i i ivi met sev : 
establish connections with me. Raivi and Bac: 
When I went to work at the People’s Commissariat : 
i t a detailed program o 
our meetings were devoted to working ou nee aed 
i iversi the sphere of agriculture on 
wrecking and diversive work in £ En 
damental and crucial questions. This program, a 
i i demands of the German inteiligen 
up in accordance with the nands 0: ae 
ice, included wrecking activities in sucn T eed, 
raion aR and tractor stations and stock-breeding. The 
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German intelligence service made a special point of the organi- 
zation of wrecking activities in the sphere of horse-breeding in 
order, as Raivid said, not to provide horses for the Red Army. 
As regards seed, we included in our program muddling up seed 
affairs, mixing up sorted seed and thus lowering the harvest 
yield in the country. As regards crop rotation, the idea was 
to plan the crop area incorrectly and thus. place the collective 
farm peasants in sucha position that they would be virtually unable 
to practise proper crop rotation and would be obliged to plough 
up meadows and pastures for crop growing. This would reduce the 
size of harvests in the country and at the same time rouse the in- 
dignation of the peasants, who would be unable to understand why 
they were being forced to plough up meadows and pastures when 
the collective farms wanted te develop stock-breeding and required 
fodder for the purpose. 

As regards the machine and tractor stations, the aim was to 
put tractors, harvester combines and agricultural. machines out 
-of commission, to muddle the financial affairs of the machine and 
tractor stations, and for this purpose to place at the head of the 
machine and tractor stations useless people, people with bad rec- 
ords, and above all members of our Right organization. 

As regards stock breeding, the aim was to kill off pedigree 
breed-stock and to strive fora high cattle mortality... to prevent 
the development of fodder resources and especially to infect cattle 
artificially with various kinds of bacteria in order to increase their 
mortality. 


VYSHINSKY: Tell us in greater detail about the cattle mor- 


' tality, where you got the bacteria from, what kind of bacteria, 


and so on. 

CHERNOV: I must tell you what I told Rykov during my meet- 
ings with him in 1935. I told him that I had made preparations for 
certain acts of diversion, and Rykov gave his approval. 

I performed the following acts of diversion. In order to cause 
heavy cattle mortality in Eastern Siberia, I instructed Ginsburg, 
Chief of the Veterinary Department, who belonged to the organiza- 
tion of the Rights, and through him the Chief of the Veterinary 
Supply Department, who also belonged to the organization of the 
Rights, not to supply anti-anthrax serum to Eastern Siberia, 
knowing that Eastern Siberia was particularly liable to anthrax. 
The serum was not supplied to Eastern Siberia. The preparations 
for this were made in 1935, and when there was an outbreak of 
anthrax there in 1936 it turned out that no serum was available, 
with the result that I cannot say how many exactly, but at any 
rate over 25,000 horses perished. 

Secondly, I instructed Ginsburg and Boyarshinov, Chief of the 
Bacteriological Department, to artificially infect pigs with erysip- 
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j i i inthe Voronezh Region 
inthe Leningrad Regionand with plague inthe egion 
a Taaa Sea Nena aoe area a th ae 
e pigs are inoculated not wi ead microbes, Du 
ae an ot reduced virulence. It hipaa o 
i i i i ifici ion. ; 
the technical standpoint to organize artificia! iniec i 
i le that when plague 
in the case of these two diseases there is a rule tae ee 
t in any particular district, all the pigs in 
ee inoculated. This made it possible at once to spread the 
i large scale. MEEN 
a Ae three factories were selected at my suggestion: 
Kashintsevo, Orel and Stavropol. In these R ; e a 
2 . . . . se i X 
made with virulent bacteria and given specia AS 
i i these serial numbers and he trans 
Boyarshinov was informed of ; ee tie local 
mitted them to the chiefs of veterinary aepa a 
i id be relied upon in this matter, and they i L ans- 
ed them to veterinary surgeons who had anti-Soviet Dn 
and who in case of a heavy cattle mortality would not raise a Dig- 
ais In this way these serums were distributed and artificial 
infecti as carried out in these three regions.. 
nie is difficult to estimate the results, but at any rate it Ee 
taken for granted that several tens of thousands of pigs perisne 
owing to this eet 
Y: Is that a ar , 
CHERNOV: That is all with regard to diversive cai ied 
tions with the German intelligence service, av 8 
to aed ee would like to continue my testimony regarding my con 
nections with the Right centre and with Rykov. he 
VYSHINSKY: One more question with regard to your con 
tions with the German intelligence, service. Did you receive any 
from the intelligence servicer ~ | 
CHE RNOV: Yes, I quite forgot about that. EN 
VYSHINSKY: Why, of course, it is such a trifling matter tha 
ut it. l l - 
yo ERNOV. It is not a trifling matter, of course, but I forgot 
about it. In Berlin I oe TE m A a 
Y: How much did yo ? 
NERNOV: Roughly about 30,000 German marks and about 
150,000 rubles in Soviet money. A Saale part a PE ae 
t on my personal needs, but a certain pa : 
in bribing b of the Right organization whom I thought it 
bribe. i , 
neet YS INSKY: And so part of the money received was used for 
bribery, but the greater part for your personal needs. 
CHERNOV: Absolutely right. 


VYSHINSKY: Thus it may be said that you not only fell into l 
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the net skilfully spread by the German intelligence service but 
that you deliberately sold yourself for money to the enemy? 

CHERNOV: Absolutely right. l . 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us about your subsequent connections with 
Rykov. . . 

CHERNOV: I shali continue on the subject of my connections 
with the Right organization and with Rykov. In addition to those 
meetings with Rykov I have recounted, I had the following meeting 
with him in December 1930. He invited me himself and the meet- 
ing took place at his apartment. Rykov and Tomsky, who was also 
present at the meeting, were in a jubilant frame of mind. 

The feeling was that a peasant uprising was inevitable in the 
near future, which, with proper leadership by the Right 
organization, might lead to the seizure of power in the country. 
Right there, Tomsky said among other things that the Right 
centre had taken measures to secure certain prominent posts 
for representatives of the Right organization. This, he claimed, 
was very necessary in order to accomplish a ‘‘palace coup” in the 
country. I there received instructions from Rykov also to organize 
wrecking activities. The task set me by Rykov was to arouse the 
anger of the peasants against the policy of the Party and against 
the Soviet government by extending to the middle peasants the 
repressive measures established for the kulaks, and to rouse dis- 
content among the workers by disorganizing the supply of bread. 

The next time I met Rykov, again on his invitation, was in 
October, it seems to me, but at any rate in the autumn of 1932. 
This meeting took place at the time when a profound change had 
taken place in the countryside. The collective farm movement had 
grown strong, the kulaks had been smashed and the rural districts 
were already beginning to feel tangible results from the industrial- 
ization of the country. Although Rykov attempted to maintain an 
air of serenity it was clear that he was nonplussed by the failure of 
the political predictions he had been making until then, and in his 
conversation with me he told me that we must go still more deeply 
underground and orientate ourselves for the seizure of power on 
the carrying out of a ‘‘palace coup.’’ I said: ‘In 1930, too, you 
spoke to me about a ‘palace coup.’ What then is the difference 
between the line of 1930 and the line of 1932?’ He answered that 
the difference was that in 1930 it was one of the possible variants, 
but that now it was the most decisive and most important variant 

for the seizure of power. As he put it, we must seize power in the 

country by means of a ‘‘palace coup,” that is, the arrest and 
assassination of the leaders of the Party and the government. 
VYSHINSKY: This was the second meeting since 1930? . 

woo The first meeting was in 1930, but this was in 
1932, 
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VYSHINSKY: When was the next meeting? 

CHERNOV: The next meeting was in 1934, a few months af- 
ter I was appointed People’s Commissar of Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R. Rykov invited me to his summer residence. This 
meeting took place in private and was mainly devoted to the organi- 
zation of my work as a member of the Right organization in con- 
nection with my appointment to the post of People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. The task Rykov set me was to or- 
ganize my work in such a way as to undermine the collective farm 
system. For this purpose the guidance of the collective farms was 
to be conducted in such a way as to deprive the collective farm- 
er of all interest in collective farm production, to which end 
collective farming was to be conducted in such a way that, the 
collective farmer would receive next to nothing for his work- 
days. The plan of wrecking work in its entirety we did not draw 
up concretely, but agreed that I, together with a small group of 
members of the Right organization in the People’s Commissariat 
of Agriculture, should draw up and proceed to carry out a concrete 
plan of wrecking measures in the sphere of agriculture. 

My next and last meeting with Rykov took place either at the 
end of 1935 or in the beginning of 1936—I do not quite remember 
which. This was the time when the famous conferences were being 
held in the Kremlin between leaders of the Party and the govern- 
ment and the foremost people in agriculture. The instructions Rykov 
gave at this meeting were as follows. He said that we cannot but take 
note of the growth and consolidation of the collective farms in the 
country and the growth of new collective farm cadres revealed at 
these conferences. But this, he said, by no means implies that there 
are no forces in the countryside which we could organize. Andas an 
example of these forces he pointed out the kulak elements who had 
returned from special exile settlements and the elements with anti- 
Soviet feelings from among the old rural intelligentsia—agronomists, 
doctors, stock-breeding experts, etc. These forces, he claimed, must 
be mobilized to the utmost and utilized for our purposes. And he par- 
ticularly stressed the point that there were only two ways by W ich 
the Rights could seize power inthe country, namely, the forcible re- 
movalof the leadership of the Party and the leadership of the govern- 
ment, that is, their arrest or assassination, or both. And he laid parti- 
cular stress on the necessity for the defeat of the Soviet Unionina war 
with capitalist countries, should the ‘latter attack us. And in this 
connection he particularly referred to the importance of organiz- 
ing wrecking and diversive work, saying that since we needed 
the defeat of the Soviet Union for the conquest of power in the 
country, we should expedite this defeat, and should likewise expe- 
dite the outbreak of the war itself by diminishing the economic 
and defensive power of the Soviet Union. Such was the gist of our 
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conversation in 1935. Í repeat that at this meeting Ii , 

. . i f 
Rykov about the diversive acts I have mentioned, e asock 
the artificial infection of cattle, just as I informed him at every 
meeting about the wrecking work I had organized both in the 
pen oo k in the Committee of Agricultural Stocks 

a , : g ea 

a. sphere of agriculture in she FESD s Commissariat of 

VYSHINSKY: Is that all? And ] ing wi 
kikorea ae so your last meeting with 

CHERNOV: Either at the end of 1935 or at the beginni 

e eginn 
1936. I must add that Rykov told me that he could ot ee a! 
Rg genet ie oe exposure. He was being .closely 
. He propose at I establish i i 
ae through Lyubimov. eee yee 
INSKY: And so your first conspiratorial i i 

oo nspiratorial meeting with 
ESY took place in 1928 and the last in 1936, or at the end of 

CHERNOV: Correct. 


VYSHINSKY: So that in 1928 you met Ryk d di i 
him your part in the struggle against th Soviet aes es 
Scar Correct. sae : as ae 

SHINSKY: You carried out his commission to establi 
> : z stablish 
connections with Dan while you were. abroad? re 

CHERNOV: Yes. S 

SHINSKY: Did you meet him in 1929? 

H ri p . : ; . z i 
eee I met him in 1929 for a shore while for infor- 

VYSHINSKY: In 1930 you again met hi | i 
a a ee you ag met him on the same basis 

oa Yes. 

HINSKY: In 1932 you agai thi i 
ae a y gain met him on the basis of these 

CHERNOV: Yes. p 
5 VYSHINSKY: In 1934 you again met him on the basis of 
same common criminal activity, and, finally, at the end of 

1935 or the beginning of 1936 you met him once more on this same 
a. oe o criminal activity, and then, for reasons of 
. , broke off connections with him? À 

CHERNOV: Yes. . E 


VYSHINSKY: The character of your meetings with Rykov was 


_ that you received from Rykov orders and instructions with regard 


to your criminal activities? Is that so? 
CHERNOY: It is. are 
Vv INSKY: They had noc i ith t ee : 
Hort ote accused Ry kov? o connection with the official posi- 
CHERNOV: Absolutely none. 
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VYSHINSKY: You, while People’s Commissar of Agriculture 
of the U.S.S.R., went to a man who held the post of People’s 
Commissar of Post and Telegraph and received certain instructions 
from him? That is, the connections were exclusively criminal? 

CHERNOV: Exclusively criminal. 

VYSHINSKY: Exclusively criminal connections in the sphere 
of the organization of crimes against the Soviet power and against 
the Party. 

Permit me to interrogate the accused Rykov. 

Accused Rykov, do you agree with this estimate of your con- - 
nections with Chernov? 

RYKOV: After the meeting at which he reported on his meet- 
ing with Dan, I personally cannot recall all the rest of what 
Chernov said here, although much of what he says and relates 
coincided and coincides with the counter-revolutionary line and 
that counter-revolutionary work which I performed at the corres- 

ponding time. But as regards a ‘‘palace coup, >” Tcannot admit that 
[could have informed Chernov of it, because we kept it the greatest 
secret, and I could have informed only those people who would be 
directly drawn into the matter. As to the other questions he 
touched on, I have no objections to make. When my turn comes 1 
shall speak of the formulations of which Chernov spoke. I shall 
tell of my counter-revolutionary and treasonable activities. 

VYSHINSKY: So what he says is essentially correct? 

RYKOV. Yes, but as to the last meeting, 1 know nothing. 


CHERNOV: How could Alexei Ivanovich have forgotten about | 


these three meetings? : 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, during the period 1930-36, 
did you have meetings with other people in your criminal activi- 
ties? 

RYKOV: Of course. — 

VYSHINSKY: Numerous meetings? 

RYKOV. Of course. g 

VYSHINSKY: And so you might have forgotten with whom you 
spoke and about what? l j 

RYKOV: That I could completely have forgotten what 
Chernov says—five or six meetings—that cannot be. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have many accomplices like Chernov? 

RYKOV: That was my mistake; but I do not consider him 
a very important accomplice. Onthe way from the restaurant to the 
station he managed to land in the Polizeiprasidium. 

VYSHINSKY: Here, for example, are the prisoners in the 
dock; there are quite a number of your accomplices. Was Chernov 
one of them? 

RYKOV: Yes. 
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VYSHINSRY: idy i 
PR And did you, accused Chernov, have many lead- 
CHERNOV: } | 
ee None except -Rykov and the German intelligence 
Oe I have no more questions. | 
eee as A have a question to ask Rykov. 
nat you cannot explain? You are one of the chiet 


leaders of the Righ 
pennies ght centre and I am the People’s Commissar of 


ee You were. 
‘ P A Yes, I was. That means, I am 
eee ae You Know that I am a member of you 
a uid you, having a member of your a i 
1g the post of People’s Commiss a 
an to discuss the utilizati 
he er pie nization? 
ease forgive me for m i 
i \ my rudeness, but eith 
a eon ie en organization, which ! do cal thinke oe oe 
pote ea Eaten eee E that you could leie 
Fa l at I was a bi ; 
ut how you could have forgotten a mean an ie Sie 


Commissar of Agricul j 
cereal aha griculture on the subject of wrecking work i8 hard 


VYSHINSKY: 
ieee Accused Cher 
CHERNOV: I remember them well, I remember some of the 


expressions well. I 
whole truth. repeat that what I have told the Court was the 


THE PRESIDENT: A 
AN oe ais 
: He has replied t 
as s was a instal On oe aie he 
ESIDENT: The Court adjourns until 11 a.m. tomor- 


in charge of 
r organization. 
C zation occupy- 
A a of Agriculture, not invite 

is position in the interests of 


nov, you remember these meet- 


ed Rykov, do you want to reply to 


row. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V. ULRICH 
7 ae Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegi 
the Supreme Court i she: USSR. i 
SECRETARY: — A.BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 3, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 


a PRESIDENT: Be seated. The session of a. 

C a of the Supreme Court of the a 
shali proceed A a o testimony you gave dur- 
do you conti : i-Soviet 
i ine” preliminary investigation regarding your anti-Soviet 
aetiviti ible 

activities? ‘relv. I consider myself responsi 
: iy and entirely. f embers 
aa the Javes crimes. ] was one of the active m 
d 


k ights and Trotskyites. fs 
Rights, the ‘“‘bloc of Rig alties 
ee ee Se Į am prepared to bear w e ria 
ae ie everything within my power to ee despicableness 
ae tivities and to divulge all the Vere Party and to the 
and treason to the whole Soviet sere rerous activities of the 
treasonable and tre Rights. 
sa Ri his and Trotskyites” and of the group Cae Bto. 
PHE PRESIDENT: Have you any questions, ; 
. ae A re 
curator? nov, do you admit that you we 
: sed Ivanov, y I : E or 
RE a i Right-Trotskyite anti-Soviet 
a mem 
NOV: | admit that I was an active member. 
: : Tell us, un : i + at onl? 
faces underground pee ey certain 
: Perhaps I may oe permi dopt this 
P Kan the conditions and led me to adop 
criteria, 7 ` 


a - That is what I am asking you. see 
rao iy tie fall dates back-to 1911, us W 
X the Tula gymnasium, in, the ana c A 

es managed to recruit me as one of i n ; 

OKT YSHINSKY: How exactly ate A n eo eine 

: ery unruly element cae 
i e A 1 was several times threatened 
eig ; 


expulsion. 
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der what circumstances and when 


VYSHINSKY: With what particular institution Were 
connected as an Okhrana agent; in what city? 


1 I committed my first act of 


youl 
IVANOV: In the city of Tula. 
treachery in the following way. ... 
VYSHINSKY: I ask you: what institution were you connected 

- with? 


IVANOV: With the Okhrana Department of the Gendarmerie 
of the City of Tula. (ie: 

VYSHINSKY: That is,. 
Gendarmerie in Tula? or 

IVANOV: Yes, in the city of Tula itself. 

_ VYSHINSKY: What form did your work and activity asan 
Okhrana agent take? 

IVANOV: In Tula I had taken part in a rowdy affair in the 
eighth class which led to the dismissal of the German language 
teacher, a woman, who was very much disliked by the students. 
I was one of the active instigators of this dismissal. I betrayed 


a group of students who had arranged this business—a certain 
Fromerd and Yudin. 


/ VYSHINSKY: What next? 

IVANOV: Later, before entering the Moscow University, and 
before leaving for Moscow, I severed connections with the Okh- 
rana. For two or three months before my departure for Moscow 
I had no more connections with them. In 1912 I entered the Mos- 
cow University. In 1913 I took part in one of the strikes at the 
university. I was expelled from the university; a large number 
of students were expelled at that time. In Moscow the Okhrana 
department again laid hold of me. 

VYSHINSKY: In Tula, with whom were you connected per- 
SonallyP = > <4 

IVANOV: With Captain Mamatkazin. 

VYSHINSKY: How long were you an agent of the Okhrana 
in Tula? 

IVANOV: I was recruited at the end of 1911, 
in June or July 1912 connections were severed. .. 

VYSHINSKY: I want to elucidate the circumstances of this 
connection. So in Tula you were connected with Captain Mamat- 
kazin as an agent of the Tula Department of the Gendarmerie. 
Did you have a secret pseudonym? 

IVANOV: I did: “Samarin.” 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have a spy number? 

IVANOV: I did: No. 163. 

VYSHINSKY: Did. 
Services? 


IVANOV: I received remuneration both in Moscow and in 
Tula. i 


with the Provincial Department of 


and roughly 


you receive any remuneration for yoùr 
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vere a paid... ? 
> That means you Were a pal 
pela Sai agent of the tsarist oe phe stead nee 
IV SHINSKY: Was this the beginning of your p 
eee i ful period in my life. 
SING ea ce iG Moscow and entered the 
Moscow University in 1912. 


RAR waia suffered no unpleasant consequences in 


: Yes. 
LU NGKY. You came to Moscow and ent 
University in 1912? 
NOV: Yes. 
SHINSKY: What HA 
i ulty. , 
NW SMINSKY:! arenes Moscow. Dis you bring no com 
BOY. No Seige ntis, e 
PTN Tan form did the severance of your connec ions 
| t 
w i I left for Moscow | wen 
: two months before oy aca 
th = a uae “as no longer disturbed by them. I di 
e . a 
pay, the regag And they did not disturb you? 
; j t. . v . 
Sky. ce ad abe sever connections by announcing 
N u did not wish to work any mo PORE 
an IVANOV: No, I simply did not go there any 


did not disturb me. 


ered the Moscow 


ie ; u? 
VYSHINSKY: And if they had disturbed your i ater, when 


would have gone. 
Y: As happened . - - 
AAN happened in 1913 in Moscow. aia veteeved 
IV SHINSKY: And so we can put it ne beee of your 
; 7 re was a tempor : d 
plane ae ee re reasons that did not entirely ae 
prov 


upon you? 5 : 
: Correct. 
TYAN INSKY: In 1913 you were ay 
agent? 
VANOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: In Moscow? 
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e as an Okhrana 


IVANOV: Yes. s,s ~ & 

VYSHINSKY: With whom were you connected? 

IVANOV: With Captain Gryaznov and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kolokolov. l i 

VYSHINSKY: What form did your provocateur work take? 

IVANOV: I gave information about the revolutionary move- 
ment in the student organizations, and information about in- 
dividual comrades who were carrying on revolutionary work. 
For instance, I betrayed the revolutionaries Severny and Pomorov 
of the Tula Fellowship. In 1916 I betrayed Kaplun, one of the 
most active spirits in revolutionary work in the Medical Faculty. 

VYSHINSKY: Who is this Kaplun? 

IVANOV: I think he is at present a professor on questions 
of labour protection. 

VYSHINSKY: Professor of Social Hygiene in the Moscow 
University? . 

IVANOV: I do not know. He mostly worked in Soviet insti- 
tutions. He got an academic degree. 

VYSHINSKY: He was a student at that time? 

IVANOV: Yes, a student in the final course, and one of the 
most active spirits in revolutionary work. He was the head of 
our Seniors. 

VYSHINSKY: Under what circumstances did you betray him? 

IVANOV: I do not remember exactly whether it was in 1915 
or 1916. Lieutenant-Colonel Kolokoloy summoned me and demand- 
ed information about Kaplun, who was known for his revolu- 
tionary activities in the Medical Faculty. It was then that I began 
giving information. In 1916, on Kaplun’s initiative, a meeting 
of representatives of the student organizations was calied in con- 
nection with the growing revolutionary movement. 1 betrayed 
this illegal meeting, and at the same time I betrayed Kaplun. 
I spent the night with him and tried to persuade him not to de- 
stroy the revolutionary literature he had, because I knew that 
he was to be arrested that night. Kaplun proved to be much clev- 
erer than I, and more cautious with respect to the Okhrana: 
he had already destroyed this literature before the meeting. It 
is true that he was arrested, but the Okhrana could find noth- 
ing that directly incriminated him, such as revolutionary litera- 
ture; and after a month of confinement, he was released. - 

I then gave information about the activities of the Bolshevik 
organization in the Commercial Institute. I had connections with 


Ter, the leader of the Bolsheviks in the Institute. 


VYSHINSKY: And so you wormed your way in there too? 

IVANOV: Yes, I was connected with the Bolshevik organi- 
zation at the Institute, and I was told to gain access to the organ- 
ization and to give information. l i 
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VYSHINSKY: Who told you to do this? 
IVANOV: Lieutenant-Colonel Kolokolov.. >- 
VYSHINSKY: What information did you supply about . this 
organization? 
IVANOV: I gave information about the revolutionary senti- 
ments and about the most energetic and active people init. Then 
I gave warning that a meeting of students and workers was to be 
held. Ter was to have been seized at this meeting, but he managed 
to leap out of the window. l i . 
VYSHINSKY: Did you also betray any of the people belonging 
to this Bolshevik group to the Okhrana? i 
IVANOV: I betrayed only Ter, but he managed to get away. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you commit other acts of treachery dur- . 
ing this period? 
IVANOV: I think that is all. 
VYSHINSKY: How long were you an agent of the Moscow 
Okhrana? an, 
IVANOV: From 1913 to the end of 1916. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you receive remuneration? 
IVANOV: Yes, | did. 
VYSHINSKY: What remuneration did you receive? 
IVANOV: From the Tula Okhrana I first received 15 rubles 
and then 20 rubles. 
VYSHINSKY: And from the Moscow Okhrana? `. $ 
IVANOV: I first received 30 rubles and 40 rubles and then rose 
to 60 and 75 rubles. As the quality of my work improved, my pay 
increased. ae ot 
VYSHINSKY: You were connected with the Moscow Okhrana 
up to the end of 1916. And from the end of 1916? 
IVANOV: At the end of 1916 I severed ‘connections with the 
Okhrana. l 
VYSHINSKY: Just as you severed them in Tula?. 
IVANOV: No, I severed them for good. I made up my mind 
that, if necessary, I would even leave the university and clear out. 
VYSHINSKY: What was the reason for this decision? 
IVANOV: I was brought up in such conditions, I was so close- 
ly connected with the interests of the revolution and the working 


class... - os 
VYSHINSKY: How were you connected? You were connected 


just the other way round. l 
. IVANOV: When I grew up.. - l l 
VYSHINSKY: In the eighth -class at school you became an 


agent-provocateur. At the time you were growing up you were: 


an agent-provocateur. 
IVANOV: Yes. 


VYSHINSKY: At the age of 19 you were an agent-provocateur. 
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IVANOV: Yes. 
HINSKY: At the a 20 at 
NANG et eee neem Ovoratelr, 


VYSHINSKY: Ye ee es 
ny ees Your whole growth was one of an agent-provo- 
Ne You did not understand me. . .-. a 
to sever ¢ KY: Task you, why at the end of 1916 did you decid 
IVAN cee with the Okhrana?. he y pene 
ee ‘ In the first place it weighed on my mind; and i 
OVRE i set was frightened by the growing a A e 
I feared a Te of a victory for the working e 
Of re when the working class was victorious the-daocut ts 
organizatio as fall into the hands of the revolutio i ; 
VYSHINSKY: persists as. an TE a 
s s ? a i ae 
afraid of having to pay the ao aioe story. You were just 
eran : That is so. f l 
; NSKY: Then what ; ; Spe 
taney vent got o do wn es oO wih here 
: No, I did i ; 
the revolutionary de De that it was my connection with 
Te ETDI You talked about your revolutionary trainin 
iraina fan was quite a definite one. You began your politi zi 
O aud m eae x Capion, Mamatkazin of the Tula 
2 ed it un i ` 
Rykov. Do I understand you S guidance of Bukkarin and 
ON: That is so. À = 
| When did you sett Ue Bee eee 
aao In 1915. olshevik Party? © © >> 
viction? INSKY: Under what circumstances? Fr 
to join the Bolshevik ee ee oe Boley 
HINSKY: So you joined th | 
Lieutenant-Colonel joined the Party on the instructions of 
AON e ee 
aa As part of your duties? 
eatin There can be no doubt about it. 
Hee GE With what purpose? - 
formation ibn ne ae of “the Bet hevik eens 
ee a e Bolshevi izati 
aA With provocateur purposes? Pre CORSA maano: 
: Yes, with provocateur purposes. l 


VYSHINSKY: F | 
ihe Payee een YONE meme sep 


om personal con- 
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IVANOV: I used to say when filling in questionnaires that I was 
ince 1915. : 
a member of the Party since Petey ee ree 
S Y: But as to your having joine i À 
E Lieutenant-Colonel Kolokolov you said nothing, 
f course? ; 
: IVANOV: That I did not set anybody. 
YSHINSKY: Until when? 

IVANOV. Until the moment of my arrest. l we 

VYSHINSKY: Tell me, please, did you have any conn à 
with the group of ‘‘Left Communists ? 


IVANOV: Yes. us S F 
VYSHINSKY: And who brought you into this group? N 
IVANOV: As a matter of fact, nobody brought me eee it ay 
se m original sin and my fear that I might be eaten u ee 
Soviet suet drove me and spurred meinto the camp of the e ae 
Solis vulture drawn by the smell of carrion, I pare ae 
aroun that was fighting the sone PEE Te i Te 
i rgeois regime were restore | her 
i SHIN: When did you join the “Left Communists’: 
IVANOV: At the end of 1917 or the beginning of 1918. R 
VYSHINSKY: That means that you joined this See 
enemy who reckoned that through this group you wo iccee 
in overthrowing the Soviet power? | K 
WWSHINSKY: And you explain this by the fact that you hoped 
to legalize your position in this way? l | 
IN ATINSKY. That means that you were acting as an enemy 
of Soviet power? 
IN AHINSKY: And the “Left Communists’’ were the most 


i u? 
sa ARNO. Yes, ‘they were fighting the Soviet power and the 


Par W S HINSKY: By provocateur methods. And that suited you 
very ANOV: I found in the ‘‘Left Communists,” just ae I needed 
of the Soviet power and the working class. 
fe m Specifically, what did you find in the group 
e ists??? ` l 
- aa? “opportunity to combat the Soviet power and 
the Shi i bat the revolution, to 
Y: An opportunity to comba ; I , 
ae tie: Nee chee? And so, if we examine this period, 
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we may say that beginning from 1911 and at least until 191 
Were waging a struggle against the working class? 
IVANOV: I was both betraying and waging a struggle. 


VYSHINSKY: Were you connected with Bukharin at that 
time? 


8 you 


IVANOV: We attended several conferences together. Then Bu- 
kharin one day suggested to me that, as a sign of protest against the 
Party and against Lenin’s line, we must leave the Communist 
Party and form our own party. It was reckoned that this might 
lead to the collapse of the Communist Party and the victory of the 
“Left Communists.” But at about this time the following trans- 
pired. I was working at that time asa Party organizer in the Bas- 
manny district. I did not succeed in securing the Support of the Party 
masses for the line of the “Left Communists. The masses solidly 
supported Lenin. It became clear to me that the whole work of the 
“Left Communists? was doomed to failure, to bankruptcy. I then 
left for the front. l 

VYSHINSKY: Why? 

IVANOV: So as to break with the “Left Communists.” 

VYSHINSKY: Why did you leave for the front? 

IVANOV: I left for the front... . (A pause.) I had certain 
vacillations, and then I thought—out of sight, out of mind, and 
that there would be less danger of my exposure as a former agent- 
provocateur. : Š sio i i 

VYSHINSKY: You were again running away from the danger 
of exposure—and not going in order to defend the Soviet system? 

IVANOV: Oh, no. 

VYSHINSKY: That is what interests me. What did you do 
then? A eas i ; 

IVANOV: I then met Bukharin at the Tenth Party Congress, ` 
where we had the following conversation. He said that he differed 
with Lenin on fundamental questions; that he was engaged in mus- 
tering cadres, so that they might be ready at his, Bukharin’s, 
first call to go into action against Lenin. This, in my opinion, was 
the prelude to the formation of the Bukharin ‘school.’ 

VYSHINSKY: How did Bukharin expect to take action against 
Lenin? In what ways was he preparing to act? 

IVANOV: He was ina fairly truculent mood. He was just wait- 
ing for a suitable moment. He wanted to have his own cadres. 
VYSHINSKY: What for? l 
IVANOV: To remoye Lenin. 
- VYSHINSKY: How to remove him? 
IVANOV: Even by physical methods. 7 
VYSHINSKY:; And you talk about a school. Afine ‘school’?! 
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IVANOV: It is known in the Party as the “school”? of the “Left 


Communists.’ 
VYSHINSKY: And in reality it is nota «school, but a gang, 
which Bukharin formed. Continue your account. 

IVANOV: I referred to the Bukharin ‘school? by the term un- 
der which it is known. 

VYSHINSKY: And in reality it is not a «school, but a gang. 
And so your acquaintance with Bukharin is of old standing? 

IVANOV: Our acquaintance was not interrupted until the mo- 
ment of my arrest. 

VYSHINSKY: I want to know, is your acquaintance with Bu- 
kharin of old standing, oF not? 

IVANOV: It is of old standing. 

VYSHINSKY: It dates from the group of the “Left Commu- 
nists,’? from the conspiratorial plans of 1918. Do I understand 


IVANOV: That is So. 

VYSHINSKY: Go on with your account. 

IVANOV: The conversation 1 had with Bukharin in 1926 is 
of interest. He bluntly said that we must prepare for an open fight 


against the Party. Bear this in mind, he said, that we are coming 


out in public, and by doing so we are furnishi 
consolidation of all the dissatisfied elements within the country. 
But that, he said, is not-the chief and fundamental 
and fundamental thing is to work in Secrecy for the recruitment of 
cadres, for drawing the mos 
our net. By that time the feeling against t 
was becoming very acute. 


VYSHINSKY: What next? ` 
IVANOV: In 1928 1 was sent to the North Caticasus as the Sec- 


ond. Secretary. Bukharin suggested to me that 1 should form a 
group of Rights in the 

Caucasus would play a very important part in our struggle against 
the Party and the Soviet power. He sai 
corresponding peasant movement, especially 


our task to trans 


You know, he said, 
of development, and at this new stage capitalism 15 displaying 


` fairly high elements of organization and planning. Capitalism, he 
said, isrevealing new and fresh strength, expressing itself in the pro- 
ress of technique, which actually amounts to a technical revolution 
and the rejuvenation of capitalism, as it were. And that, corres- 
pondingly, we must revise our view of the contradictions, of the 
classes, of the class struggle, and so on. Fundamental amendments 
must be introduced to Marx. Marx’s treatment of the question of 
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a ea — 


proletarian revolutions was i 
TF í ons no longer suitable. i 
E ee the epoch of imperialism ven ee a 
fact, was the iti was, he. said, a most harmful utopia "hie tn 
Oe Taa from which we proceeded and Wi ich ied 
is arg te : am obliged to anticipate a little. ER ae 
eae pe rca several times, because I just could e 
ae oe aes g at the contradictions of capitalist ocel > 
TA ae e Ta the surface. I mentioned facts to Bı cha. 
growing eee e clear to any schoolboy. I pointed mere 
thee Peck sie i he relations between tie epi Glee: t : F 
by S th e redivision of markets (the seizure of ies ia 
Te peek a oe A of Manchuria by Japan). I poi es 
arose a | pointed to. the growth of unemplo ey a 
a a ar that, asa-matter of fact, ado a 
P of the class relations of capitalist a a 
pigs rE A ate Is it just such accentuati n 
eis ae naan bourgeoisie needed so that ane 
capitalis cles ricate itself from the acute condition of 
ukharin said that I had not thought over this question deeply 


enough. Fascism, he said 
E Aa corresponded to the latest trends in the 


We arrived direct! i 
VY recs y at fascism. 
0 Fe ea what did Bukharin propose? 
5 group of Ri tg ye Bukharin proposed the a 
A e S formed one. He proposed that I sh ae of 
E E ostile elements. This I also did. We f ould forin 
grés, and did ever e o ter elements among the emi- 
North aie. y ng to prepare for a kulak uprising in ihe 
YSHINSKY: That is; j 
w a en 
AEREN Yes. - 
INSKY: € i rooe ate ; 
i IVANOV: vere Bukharin’s, direct instructions? 
eee Proceed. 
: Of i : 
en dar oy SOSE ADT EStLS Ly HESEHE 
YSHIN : 
IVAN OV reer were you sent-to the Northern Territory? 
Northern Territ - L went from the Caucasus as Secret the 
a Feet Comm ces n Ab a are 
of Bukharin, nrg ane puar yourself by these instructions 
years too? ` you have just spoken, in subsequent 
IVANOV: Yes. l : . l 
VYSHINSKY: As a general line? 
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umber of practical meas- 


rous workin the North- 


IVANOV: Yes, my work in the Northern Territory may be divi- 
ded into two periods. One period was 1931-32, and the other 1934. 
-VYSHINSKY: What is the difference? 

IVANOV: In 1931-32 the Rights considered the seizure of 

ower a foregone conclusion. So, at least, we thought. 

VYSHINSKY: What do you mean. by a foregone conclusion? 

IVANOV: I shall tell you presently. We looked at it in this 
way. We took the difficulties of growth through which the coun- 
try was passing to be a crisis of Socialist development; we took 
the rage of the kulaks to be a growth of dissatisfaction among the 
peasant masses, and on these grounds considered that the con- 
ditions were favourable for the seizure of power. Bukharin di- 
rectly claimed that the power was just rushing into our hands. 
VYSHINSKY: Just rushing into your hands? 

IVANOV: Yes, just rushing into our hands. 

VYSHINSKY: You had only to open the gates, ‘so to speak? 

IVANOV: Something like it. 

VYSHINSKY: And how did Bukharin conceive the seizure 
of power, if the power was just rushing into your hands? You 
might just wait with arms folded. 

IVANOV: When I left for the Northern Territory, 1 received 
instructions from Bukharin to organize . mr 


VYSHINSKY: Answer my question, if you can. You said that ` 


Bukharin had the idea that the power was just rushing into your 
hands. I ask you, did Bukharin and his accomplices take any meas- 
ures to ensure the success of the process, when the power was just 
rushing into your hands? l 


IVANOV: I said that in the Caucasus,in particular, we Rights - 
were organizing the kulak elements for an uprising within the 


country. This was being done in other places too. 


VYSHINSKY: But the North Caucasus is not decisive in this” 


matter. I ask you, what instructions did Bukharin give in con- 
nection with his prognosis, which, as you see, was a profound- 
ly mistaken one? What was his practical program? 

IVANOV: His practical program was to prepare for an uprising. 

VYSHINSKY: That is what 1 am asking you. Were there such 
instructions, or was it only talk? 

IVANOV: No, there were instructions. When I was in the 
North Caucasus it was an orientation. When I was leaving for 
the Northern Territory instructions were given to prepare for an 
armed uprising. 

VYSHINSKY: Did this follow from the aim of seizing power? 

IVANOV: It followed from the aims of seizing power and of 
overthrowing the Soviet power. 

VYSHINSKY: Did Bukharin and Rykov at that time raise 
the question of seizing power? 
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aon The question of seizing power was raised before 
VYSHINSKY: And were definite instructi i 
ge vere defi _instructions given you in 
Hane ae fo organize insurrectionary bands in the North 
IVANOV: Yes, to organize insurrecti 
’ i ctiona i 
North Caucasus and later in the Northern e e 
VYSHINSKY: This was in 1931? l 
NOV: Yes, it was in 1931. But I got the inf i 
ee in 1928 that a directing nena naira Hes 
sisting of Bukharin, Tomsky and Rykov; and in 1929 he informed 
me that a bloc had been established between the Trotsk rites, the 
Zinovievites and the Rights. aces 
Ber ae A what year was that? i 
: In 1929. I started very active work in th 
I ; e Nort 
eee ales a cue r In 1934, when the Soe 
f the e growth of the Socialist economy h - 
ae paca the influence of the Party ane ae oe 
l , of course, began to be felt by us very tangibl 
then saw that the forces necessar Ue ee ae 
wt y for the seizure of power did not 
exist within the country itself. The i fares 
S i ; question assumed a new t 
which was given by Bukharin. I for in 1932 Bukha 
rin ae me with Lobov. DESY Fede ya ER 
YSHINSKY: We are not interested j i 
just now with wh 
eee connected you. I am interested in your connections 
wi erage in your connections with the centre of the Rights 
NOV: In 1934 I received instructions from Bukharin. 
VYSHINSKY: Where were you at that time? ie 
hae. remained in the Northern Territory until October 
VYSHINSKY: What instructions did iri 
f [ . ou T - 
S you were in the Northern Tenta Pog 
Pees : x following, that we had no forces within the 
VY : ing yo ; i 
yes se I an not asking you how he described the situa- 
IVANOV: I cannot formulate wh i 
t am going Sel he ae at I want to say otherwise. 
Pi INSKY: lam asking you what instructions Bukharin 
IVANOV: Bukharin set the task of i 
proceeding t 
a bets forces. of the Right A hie the 
oviet power i i i in a- i 
ee ane ee es of intervention, in a war with 
VYSHINSKY: There, now I am i i 
A getting a straight an 
You will have plenty of time to say all you want. But fast now 
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Į am doing the questioning, and I put those questions which in- 
terest the Court. In 1934 Bukharin gave instructions to prepare 
the way for the defeat of the Soviet power under favourable con- 
ditions, in case of an attack by interventionists? i 

IVANOV: Yes, and he recommended the following. series 
of measures: firstly, to proceed to organize insurrectionary groups 
in such a way, so that they might in time of war cut 
the lines of communication in the Northern Territory, because 
Archangel and the Northern Territory . . - eae 

VYSHINSKY: ‘Because’? does not interest us—we know 
why this was to be done. What interests us is his proposal that 
you should organize insurrectionary bands to fight the Soviet 
power. l 
IVANOV: Yes, to develop the insurrectionary bands, to 
develop diversive and wrecking activities and to form terrorist 
roups. ; 

VYSHINSKY: Is that all? 

IVANOV: I think so. 

VYSHINSKY: What instructions did Bukharin give with 
regard to espionage? l 

IVANOV: He said that Lobov was specially engaged in organ- 
izing this, and that he was to inform me how this was to be carried 
on. He said: “You must, with the help of the Party organiza- 
tion, give every assistance to the residential: agent who will 


be sent there, so as to- fulfil the requirements of the British Intel _ 


ligence Service.”’ - 

VYSHINSKY: So Bukharin gave you instructions how to 
serve the British Intelligence Service? : ere 

IVANOV: Yes. l AET : 

VYSHINSKY: And did you carry out these instructions? 

IVANOV: I did, I performed services for, I sent material to 
and received instructions through this residential agent. And 
the directions received from the British Intelligence Service fully 
coincided with the directions I received from the Right centre. 

VYSHINSKY: They fully coincided? So that sometimes you 
could not distinguish between the activities of the Right centre 
and those of the foreign intelligence service. ae 

IVANOV: Yes, they fully coincided. - 

VYSHINSKY: That is not surprising. “And what arguments 
did Bukharin give in support of his directions to you to get into 
connection with the British Intelligence Service? 

IVANOV: He said that that country had very great interests 
in the Northern Territory. 

VYSHINSKY: In which territory? 

IVANOV: In the Northern Territory. He said that the Right 
centre had an agreement with that country about helping the 
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Rights to overthrow the Soviet 
i erthr power and about helpi 
B to maintain the power seized, and that this D 
ee Eales of British timber firms with 
imbe: orthern Territory. Bukharin- pro 
cena ease be eae over aS a Gao eae 
w new sawmills that had been built under t iet 
pee would have to be surrendered in payment ot the a 
e i Then, in 1934, he suggested that we must already begin to 
make real payments in real values. He said that we must gi 
ee to the British bourgeoisie so as, on the one hand y 
o lose support, and, on the other, not to forfeit confidence In 
accordance with these instructions, the following measures w 
a out a Rosengoltz and Lobov. ‘ -7 
e most valuable timber was sold at reduced pri i 
i 2 tices. 
as a loss to the Soviet state of several AA tan 
eae currency. Bukharin explained this measure as being an 
: vance to the British bourgeoisie in return for the support it 
ad promised. Otherwise, he said, we would not be taken serious! 
and we would forfeit confidence. a 
VYSHINSKY: Credit? 
Ne Yes. | ce | i 
_ VYSHINSKY: Now tell i iviti 
EE een | us about terrorist activities. and 
IVANOV: Our organization in the Nort i 
set the task of forming a terrorist group. ae i S 
VYSHINSKY: Who set this task? i i 
: :.Bukharin. Bukharin reverted to this subj 
eral times, particularly after the assassination of Ky “He 
a that the shot fired at Kirov had shown that isolated terrorist 
a could yield no results, that mass terrorist acts must be organ- 
eae and only then would we have results. His line was to do away 
with the leadership of the Party, and he argued as follows: if we 
succeed in doing so before a war, the position will be clear, and it 
Hos that immediate war on the Soviet Union will flare u 
F or any reason, we were to fail to put the leadership of the Pary 
ve of the way before a war, we were to do so during a war; and 
sab cause great dismay, undermine the fighting efficiency 
ie eee ee and help radically to bring about the defeat 
o k F Soviet power in a war with the imperialists. Bukharin 
asked us to name the persons whom we had enlisted as terrorists 
We gave Bukharin the names of these people. ` ; i 
o rh the organizing of terrorist acts 
ertain place in your crimi tiviti 
a p your criminal activities? 
VYSHINSKY: And this, i i 
Te ens lis, you affirm, was done upon the direct 
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IVANOV: Of Bukharin. l 

VYSHINSKY: Only of Bukharin, or of others too? 

IVANOV: Bukharin and Lobov. o 

VYSHINSKY: No, I mean among the accused in the present 
trial. 

IVANOV: No, nobody else gave instructions. 

VYSHINSKY: And so you acted under the direct instructions 
of Bukharin. In what year was that? 

IVANOV: I first received instructions to organize a terrorist 
group in 1934. Pressure was brought to bear in 1935, when it was 
said that we were developing the work too slowly. 

VYSHINSKY: What else have you to say about your wrecking 
activities? : 

IVANOV: We also carried on insurrectionary activities. 

VYSHINSKY: You have already spoken about that. 

IVANOV: We assembled insurrectionary groups, chiefly around 
Archangel, so as, at the moment of intervention, to cut off com- 
munication between Archangel and the central arteries of our 
country, and thus make it easier for the British to seize this tim- 
ber region and most valuable port. ; 

Then we carried on diversive activities, chiefly in the timber 
industry, because the Northern Territory is a timber region. 
These activities aimed at preventing the technical re-equipment 
of the timber industry, filling it with unreliable elements, wreck- 
ing the machinery centres and hampering timber-floating. In 
1936, owing to the wrecking activities of our Right organization, 
the Northern Territory failed to supply considerable quantities 
of timber to the sawmills. This. forced a number of the sawmills 
to stop work and increased the shortage of timber material in 
our country, thus severely affecting capital construction work in the 
country. : : . 

When I was in the People’s Commissariat of the Timber In- 
dustry I continued these wrecking activities and the preparations 
for terrorist acts. Attention was chiefly devoted to hindering the 
technical re-equipment of lumbering, preventing the fulfilment of 
the plans of capital construction, especially in the cellulose and 
paper industry, in this way placing the country on a short paper 
ration and aiming a blow at the cultural revolution, interrupting 
the supply of exercise books and thus rousing discontent among 
the masses. We did everything we could to prevent the buil- 

ding of new plants and to hamper the work of the existing plants. 
We also deliberately refrained from carrying out a number of 
measures in the sphere of reconstruction which would have im- 
proved the work of the paper industry, and thus prevented the 
fulfilment of the program of paper output. 
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That ink, 1 i 
are at, I think, is all. Perhaps you have some questions to ask 
VYSHINSKY: And i i i 
Peet te nd what circumstance. terminated your crim- 
IVANOV: My arrest. | Ss 
oe Consequently, right up to your arrest... 
pr OV: Right up to my arrest I- continued to belong ts 
i S bloc of Rights and Trotskyites and to carry on active undermin- 
ing, espionage, terrorist, diversive and wrecking activities on 
the instructions of the centre of the Rights. 7 
Bee ee I have no more questions at present. 
Reema Saree Have the defence any questions to ask? 
ae SEL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the negative.) 
a ae a question to put. I want to put it to 
aes eh am not mistaken, the last time we met was 
IVANOV: In my opinion, we met also aft 
ion, er that. At 
new plenums of the Central Committee of the a 
k : a conversation. What we talked about was the depression 
T o ieee ie ales in connection with the victories 
i , the great- vacillations, that people were in- 
ning - desert, and that we did not possess big toes. teats 
fae the gist of the conversation, perhaps Bukharin will remember 
it. Ak and I, Citizen Bukharin, played the hypocrite to the So- 
vie Sa so often that you could get the whole calendar 
B e a nee the details of our conversation. 
: The acc i 
ea a r used Bukharin asked you when you 
IVANOV: I met him in 1937. In 1937 
a pit attitude towards us. Enea gs ene 
H : i 
eo ag He had already adopted a secretive attitude 
IVANOV: Yes, from fear that he might i i 
. ; r t “pinched. ”? Cit- 
izen Buk ae e , 
ie oe Pe panies that our ROHEGCHONS were interrupted 
VYSHINSKY: He said nothing, he is onl i i 
a ee ; only asking. You affirm 
n Ee your arrest in what month was that? When were you 
IVANOV: I was arrested after He was 
VYSHINSKY: That means that cti inter-" 
rupted antil oe at connections were not inter- 
OV: They were not interrupted i 
pted, but the meetings w 
ara ones; they took place in such conditions that tohoi sould 
ae that we were arranging meetings with each other. 
SHINSKY (to Bukharin): Do you deny that you had meet- 
ings with Ivanov until the moment of your arrest? 
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CHARIN: No, I do not deny it, but I simply asked Iva- 
re vee me when we met the last time, where we met, and 
tked about. 
oN ANOV: We met several times during the course oF a 
and in particular in December or in November 1936. I pu : ie 
Bukharin that the organization was falling to pieces, tha i e 
victories of the Party and the successes of Socialist copies 
tion, and the enthusiasm of the masses for this construc >= 
were having such an effect that vacillations were ewes ee 
extraordinary pace, particularly in the peripheral part, that o f 
assassination of Kirov had aroused the fury of the masses toan ra 
precedented degree, and that this was extremely mapane e 
treacherous -and vile work of the Rights, and that here an ee 
the masses themselves were exposing our followers. And I ey ; 
to him whether it did not follow from the situation that had he - 
oped in the country that we had suffered complete Bae cy. 
VYSHINSKY: This is what you said to Bukharin? 7 
IVANOV: Yes. And never did I see Bukharin as angry an 
furious as he a a ae 
: en was f f l 
A the end of 1936. He attacked me violently, said 
that I.was a coward, a panic-monger, that I was always See te 
up the ‘masses,’ that we must not pander to the masses, n 
I should know that the Right Ae will wage war on the 
t-I wanted to pander to them. 
eV YSHINSKY: He sented to wage. war on the masses? l 
IVANOV: Yes. And he further put the question in this way: 
if there are deserters, we must adopt much more extensive ea 
ures to exterminate those who decide to repent publicly > 
the Soviet power, and thus expose our, Right organiza oe 
The fact is that there were instructions in the Right oe - 
ization to the effect that those who deserted the Rights a 
divulged their. activities should be put out of the way. ie ie 
done to one of our people who was about to write to the a T 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs exposing the activities ie ca 
Rights in the North Caucasus. Lobov told me that one o 4 i 
men had been put out of the way. And Bukharin plainly hinte 
that I must-bear in mind that they would not stand on pend 
with anybody who funked or faltered, and that they had 2 
people to carry out the necessary measures, meaning assassin 
tion. . , 
a In 1937 our conversation wae a very brief one. 
HINSKY: A brief one : 
IVANOV. Brief because we were already very cautious. eo 
whole organization was in a state of fear; I would say ne ` 
activities of the Rights were virtually on the eve of thoroug 
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exposure. During this conversation in particular, 1 asked: where 
is the intervention, where is the attack on the Soviet Union? 
Bukharin told me that measures were being taken.to induce the 
fascist countries—Japan and Germany—to take action without 
fail in 1937, and the chances of this were good. 

VYSHINSKY: No more questions? 

pone No. 

SHINSKY: You have no more questions? 

BUKHARIN: I have not reece a reply to the question 
I put. | requested Ivanov to say, if he remembers everything 
so thoroughly, in what months we met in 1937. If he does not 
CEHE PRESIDEN (to | 

T (to Ivanov): Reply briefly. 

IVANOV: Why does Bukharin think ‘that re rug? absolutely 
remember all the months in which I had conversations with him? 
I said that it was at the beginning of 1937. But it might have 
been in January or February. - a 

VYSHINSKY: You do not remember? 

IVANOV: I do not remember precisely whether it was in 
January or. February, because we had so many conversations of 
all kinds that you-can’t remember everything. 
re PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have you any more -ques- 

VYSHINSKY: No. | 

THE PRESIDENT 
questions? 

BUKHARIN: No, I have no more questions. 


eer PRESIDENT: The Court will adjourn for twenty min- 


(to Bukharin): Have you any more 


ok * * 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: Thè Court is coming 
please rise. a 


THE PRESIDENT: Be seated. 
anything to ask: Ivanov? 

VYSHINSKY: I would like to question Bukharin. 

Accused Bukharin, the accused Ivanov said in this Court 
that in 1928, or even somewhat earlier, he already had conver- 
sations with you on the subject of the anti-Soviet work of the 
Right organization to which you belonged. Do you confirm this? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. Permit me to say what I confirm.... 

VYSHINSKY: I am interested only in that question. Do 
you confirm it, or not? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, I confirm it. Firstly, that I have been 
acquainted with Ivanov since the time of the Brest-Litovsk Peace, 
Since 1918. During the Tenth Congress I really did advise Ivanov, 
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Comrade Procurator, have you 


believing that he held counter-revolutionary opinions; to con- 
tne an oe Wek {am interested in knowing jast n 
is whether the accused Ivanov was right in saying a - A 
conversation with you in 1928 about anti-Soviet work. 
confirm aH vs l 
D r Yo i used Ivanov quite 
Y: You consider that the accus 
Say eects in 1927-28, when ie was leaving for the North 
him instructions: ag 
Can HARING: It is perfectly true that when he = ae 
for the North Caucasus, I, on: behalf of the Rea ee 
A instructions regarding os cot ay of peep pees A 
i anization there. Moreover, 
ni ae like Stepanov, Pivovaroy, Tomachev_ and 
One ey it is perfectly true that in 1931-32, to use his jargon, 
I passed him over to Lobov, who was to direct ake T 
P Perfectly true is the assertion made by the ac eke 
to the effect that 1 kept him informed of the run ee 
Right centre from the Ryutin petiole e the latest stands, 
i is fairly well informed. re 
wes out we mari also met him later, in 1931-32, but 
tes just now. ; l 
j cat NSK Y: That te shall ask later. r E nee tepat 
: W, : 
what interests me is 1928. Consequently, de 
this art of the testimony of the accused Ivanov: oe Gee ee 
BUKHARIN: i confirm that I had meetings | 
tha SH ied on those conversations 
- And that you carried o se 8 
acai per informed the Court, about anti-Party and anti 
Soviet activities. m e 
BU NSKY: The accused antie Lae 
ization of Rights in 
that he should form an organiza lisa iat 
i tain definite aims. Do you con 
aE UKHARIN: He has got the dates mixed up. BED 
VYSHINSKY: First of all, do you confirm the ac ra i 
BUKHARIN: I confirm the fact itself that I instruc 
to form an VE aa fies 
: A secre ? 
MARIN A cnt illegal, counter-revolutionary es m 
at that period the acute strogele against the Party an 
ken the forms . . - ; 
Bove ne ey. | ce just now interested in the pS 
of the accused Ivanov, which the Court has heard. He say 
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Bukharin gave me, i.e., Ivanov, instructions to proceed to form 
a secret organization of Rights in the North Caucasus. Do you 
confirm this? l Ss ; i 
BUKHARIN: That part I do confirm. w 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, in 1928 you had adopted the 
method of illegal, underground activities? - 
BUKHARIN: That was a moment of such transition. . 


VYSHINSKY: I am not asking you when it was. Is this a 
fact, or not a fact? l 3 


BUKHARIN: That I confirm. 


VYSHINSKY: Did you also tell Ivanov at the time that a 
centre of the Right organization was already functioning? 

BUKHARIN: I did. - 

VYSHINSKY: Consisting of whom? 


BUKHARIN: Consisting of three persons: Tomsky, Rykov, 
and myself, Bukharin. 


VYSHINSKY: Did you tell him that this centre was preparing 
for the overthrow of the Soviet power? 7 

BUKHARIN: I did, but this refers to a later period. 

VYSHINSKY: To which exactly? 

BUKHARIN: I think it refers roughly to 1932-33. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, somewhat later. But the fact that 
had such a conversation with Ivanov you do confirm? 

BUKHARIN: I do. I do not remember the date, nor the month, 
but that was the general orientation of the Right centre. 

VYSHINSKY: And do you confirm that you said that you 
were preparing for open battles? 

BUKHARIN: There could have been no open battles in 1926. 
When Ivanov says that we were preparing for open battles, he, 
is mixing the dates. - 


VYSHINSKY: But during the preliminary investigation you 
said that it relates to 1926. 


BUKHARIN: Yes, but not in the sense in which it is under- 
stood here, Citizen the State Prosecutor, l 

VYSHINSKY (to the Court): Please let me have Vol. V of 
Bukharin’s testimony, p. 113. Allow me to read it. 

BUKHARIN: Excuse me, what page? 

VYSHINSKY: Page 113 of Bukharin’s testimony, Vol. V. 
This is your testimony of December 25, 1937. Here, on p. 113, 
it says: “I again established connections with ivanov during 
the Tenth Party Congress; I talked with him in the lobbies.... 
In 1926-27, when we were preparing for open battles against the 
Party, I advised Ivanov not to take part in the open attacks 
on the Party on the grounds that Ivanov wasa practical man, and 


for the time being it was more expedient to keep himin reserve.’’ 
Do you confirm this? 


you 
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for open Pa aen -n ai as a matter of fact Iwas refer 
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ae Dense and a en conversation which 
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' nave just quoted "i, un the words ‘‘open baie 


. ' is what 

mea? TORY: a open an A 

you said Im your conversation WE TORT o 
PUTNS: ‘pid you say that Ivanov should “be. kep 
VYSI ae an 


a22 did not 


reserve? 7 E a 
BUKH AREY: Did you say that Ivanov should not get involved 
VYS . y 7 . . cue n k ; 5, : 

in the open. uate l l | - 

PU You did refer to open battles? | 

KUAHA N: Ivanov has got his dates m Ceri 

BOO ANSKY! Excuse me, he has got, not ing mu | 

ee that it is you who are puede 
can SUKHARIN: We did not refer to op 
e armed Y T am referring to opii battles. 

V IKHARIN: I misunderstood on ne z 

GY SHINSKY: 1 beg your pardon, yot 
Citizen Accused. 


: incident is closed. - ss. wok 

BURR Y Let eeu to your volume, -p- 120. Just loc 
y | i { « «fy 
for yO WARIN: e for this with Ivanov: In 


ing 
KHARIN: I was arrang! 
02627, when we were preparing Dart Un the ope 
dvised ivano i : 
seine in reserve.’ | do not deny tha 


5 ou gave him in Bel e 
een to ‘check this. You gave him in 
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4 
an illegal Right group. Is that 
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battles in the sense 


: secutor. eee 
tizen ey A onic: of establishing 


of the Cossacks 


in the North Caucasus? - 


against the 
for open tat ee Deles; but 


to the North Cau- 
VYSHINSKY: Then in 1927 Ivanov went A that? I ask 


ns to organize was also put before me by Bukharin in 1932, 


BUKHARIN: It is. 

VYSHINSKY: An illegal group? 

BUKHARIN: An illegal one. 

VYSHINSKY: This you confirm. You also instructed him: 
to carry out a number of tasks you gave him with regard to this 
organization in the period of 1928. It was not only a question 
of recruiting, but also of the organization of insurrectionary bands? 

BUKHARIN: I did not go into the technical side of this 
business. i l 

VYSHINSKY: I am not referring to the technical side of the 


organization of insurrectionary bands, but to the platform of 
the Rights, in which the line of insurrection was adopted. When 
you instructed Ivanov to form an illegal organization, did you. 
Say anything about insurrectionary bands? 
BUKHARIN: I did not, and could not at that time. 
VYSHINSKY: But what were the illegal organizations to do? 
BUKHARIN: The illegal organizations were to muster forces 
for the fight against the Party, which was growing acute. 
VYSHINSKY: Only preparations for a. fight? 
BUKHARIN: It was such a sta 
of the Right deviation. 


VYSHINSKY: And when did you raise the question of insur- 
rectionary bands? 


ge in the general developmen 


a es The adoption of violence roughly relates to 


VYSHINSKY: Where was Ivanov at that time? ` 
BUKHARIN: This I do not remember. 

_ VYSHINSKY: Accused Ivanov, where were you in 19327" 
IVANOV: In 1932 I was in the Northern Territory. 
VYSHINSKY: Was the question of or 

insurrectionary bands discussed by you, an 
IVANOV: 


‘ 


ganizing and formin 
d if so, in what form? 
It was discussed. Bukharin bluntly put the question 
connections with the discontented kulak elements 


VYSHINSKY: This was not in the Northern Territory, but 


IVANOV: Yes, in the North Caucasus. 
VYSHINSKY: This refers n 


ot to 1932..Were you in the 
Northern Territory in 1932? i 


IVANOV: Yes, in 1932 I was in the Northern 


Territory. 
VYSHINSKY: And was the 


question of preparing insurrection- 
ary bands raised then? 


IVANOV: The question of preparing insurrectionary bands 


when the question 
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vas raised of creating Right organizations in the Northern Ter- 


ritory. 

VYSHINSKY: In 1932 did not Bukharin speak about the 
necessity of strengthening insurrectionary bands? i 
‘IVANOV: He did. l cae . 
VYSHINSKY: Hence you remember that you had two such 

talks—in 1928 and in 1932? l 


IVANOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: In connection with your work in the North 


Caucasus and in the Northern Territory? 

IVANOV: Yes. 

BUKHARIN (to the Court): I assert that in 1928 there was no 
talk at all about an insurrectionary orientation, as is evidenced 
‘by numerous documents and facts, including .- - 

VYSHINSKY: But in 1929? 

BUKHARIN: The fixation of the question about insurrection- 
ary organizations that was approved by the Right centre was first 
indicated in what is called the Ryutin platform. 

VYSHINSKY: The Ryutin platform, its first variant, in 
what period was that? i 

BUKHARIN: There was no variant at all. There was a pre- 
liminary conference, if Lam not mistaken, in the spring of 1932- 
cat which the theses were outlined. But in the platform which you 

mention—the platform of 1928-29-—there was no reference to 
‘insurrection. .- + aed f f - i 

VYSHINSKY: Hence, you assert that the question of insur- 
rectionary bands was raised only in 1932?. .. 

BUKHARIN: The question of an insurrectionary orientation 
arose in 1932. í 

VYSHINSKY: The question of an “‘insurrectionary orienta- 
tion? What is an ‘‘insurrectionary orientation’? - 

BUKHARIN: It means that every line has its strategy, tac- 
tics, organization, etc. An insurrectionary band is a category 
of organization, but not a category of strategy, and not even 
a category of tactics. In my terminology I usually distinguish 
between them because it seems to me that they can be distin- 
‘guished. .-. - 

VYSHINSKY: Of course; they can. But 1 ask: in your acti- 
vities there was a line of insurrectionary movement. Is this what 
you call an “insurrectionary orientation’ ’? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, tactics. 

VYSHINSKY: And the organization of insurrectionary bands 
followed from these tactics? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, it did. 

VYSHINSKY: And what did you do in this matter? What 
instructions did you give? 
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Seana pits, were Several conversations 
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went and tactics. y on the form: 

INSKY: What is it i ‘ : 
URH and “tactics”? : if we say it without the words. 
necessary aoe. eee es a period had set in when it was. 
movements: ete. ics, to support insurrectionary kulak 
VY KY: ; 
that a Wein E o o east E A 
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VYSHINSKY: Did you talk only about supporting, or also 


about organizing them? 
BUKHARIN: In such detail, 


speak to him. .- - 
VYSHINSKY: How did you picture it to yourself? ` 
BUKHARIN: Naturally, when it is said that it is expedient 


to adopt these methods, then all the rest follows. 


VYSHINSKY: That is? 

BUKHARIN: That is, organization and leadership. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, did you tell Ivanov that 
upon him devolved the task, set by the Right centre, of organiz- 
ing an insurrectionary movement? i 

BUKHARIN: He might have understood it in that way. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Ivanov, did you. understand it in 
that way? . 

IVANOV: The instructions were conveyed to me in sufficient- 
able me to understand their simple meaning. 
d that the kulaks were in an angry mood. 
al forces on which we were to rely. Our 
task was to head the insurrection. And even in regard to the 
North Caucasus it was said, although in a somewhat different 
version, that the North Caucasus could provide considerable 
kulak cadres, that there the peasant and Cossack movement 
might start earlier than in any other place, and therefore we 
should take our place at the head of this movement. 

VYSHINSKY: Bukharin, do you corroborate this? - 

BUKHARIN: This is correct, but not in relation to Ivanov. 


Į said this to another person. — 3 . 
VYSHINSKY: The other person We shall discuss separately. 
What is important just now is whether the explanation given here 
coincides with the orientation towards insurrection, about which 
you have spoken. it 

BUKHARIN: I could not have said this to Ivanov because 
the was not in the North Caucasus in 1932. 

VYSHINSKY: Ivanov, what year were you referring to? 

_ IVANOV: I was speaking of the Northern Territory, but 

at the same time I said that in a somewhat different version 


-this also applied to the North Caucasus. 
VYSHINSKY: When did you leave the North Caucasus? 
IVANOV: I left the North Caucasus on April 2 or l, 1931. 
VYSHINSKY: While you were in the North Caucasus when 

did you speak with Bukharin? 
IVANOV: In 1928. 
VYSHINSKY: And in 1929-30? 

IVANOV: I was meeting him, but I do not think we talked 


about these things. 


Citizen. Procurator, I did not 


{y clear terms to en 
The point was raise 
These were the soci 
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creating mass bases for the 


e struggle against 


against the Soviet power it is 


you orientated Ivanov towards underground counter-revolutionary 
work in which he would rely upon this kulak upper stratum in the 
struggle against the Soviet power? 

BUKHARIN: At that time it was possible to formulate it in 
this way: every social base, in this case the kulak base, chemically 
produces within the Party not altogether sound elements, i.e, 
there it is easier to recruit for the illegal counter-revolutionary 
organization, even within the Party, people who would ‘represent 
a certain potential force in the future. But this prospect was not 
fully developed at the time. , 

_ VYSHINSKY: But it was already outlined? 
BUKHARIN: Potentially, in an embryonic form. 
VYSHINSKY: Apart from this, you have no disagreements 
with Ivanov? 

BUKHARIN: There are no important disagreements, 

VYSHINSKY: Ivanov states that he learnt from you cf the 
existence of a bloc between the Trotskyites, the Right groups and 
the nationalist groups. Do you corroborate this? 

BUKHARIN: I do. 
VYSHINSKY: And did 


you know about the negotiations which 
Ivanov and-others carried 


on with capitalist countries? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, this was at a much later period. : 

VYSHINSKY: Hence, Ivanov’s Statements about connections 
with the British Intelligence Service . . . 

BUKHARIN: I was totally uninformed about the Intelligence 
Service. and about plans. , 

VYSHINSKY: What were you informed about? 

BUKHARIN: I informed Ivanov of the foreign-political orien- 
tation of the Right centre, I told him that in the fight against the 
Soviet power it was permissible to take advantage of a war situa- 
tion, and a number of other things. 

In short, as one of the leaders of the Right centre, it was my 
duty to communicate our line to one of the leaders of the periphery 
centre. What was this-line? Briefly, this line was that in the fight 

permissible to utilize a war situ- 

ation and to make certain concessions to capitalist states for 

the purpose of neutralizing them, and sometimes for the purpose 
of obtaining their assistance. 

WYSHINSKY: In other words, orientation towards assistance 

from certain foreign states. ~ 


BUKHARIN: Yes, it can be put that way. 
VYSHINSKY: In other words, orientation towards the defeat 
of the U.S.S.R. 


' BUKHARIN: In general, summarized, I repeat, yes. 


THE PRESIDENT: Are there any more questions? 
VYSHINSKY: No. ` K 
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BUKHARIN: Perhaps you will permit me, Citizen President, 
4o say a few words regarding excursions into theory. © 9 | 
THE PRESIDENT: No. You may do so when you are examined. 
We will now proceed to examine the accused Zubarev. 
Accused Zubarev, do you corroborate the testimony you gave 
during the investigation in the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs and in the organs of the Procuratorship? 

ZUBAREV: Yes, I do. : 

THE PRESIDENT: Fully? 

ZUBAREV: I fully corroborate it. — 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have y 


when did you take the path 
er-revolutionary organization 


ou any ques- 


tions? . - 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Zubarev, 
of criminal-activities in the court 


of the Rights? 
ZUBAREV: I was enlisted in the counter-revolutionary organi- 

zation of the Rights in 1929. 
VYSHINSKY: And since then? l 
ZUBAREV: And since then I carried on active work up to the 


day of my arrest. ; : 
VYSHINSKY: What was the active criminal work which you 


continued up to the day of your arrest? 
ZUBAREV: In 1929, I was enlisted in the organization of the 
Rights by Alexander Petrovich Smirnov, with: whom I had been 
acquainted since 1919. On meeting him in the beginning of 1928 
d disagreement with the Party 


I expressed 


‘growing discontent in 
tions and to the employm 
kulak upper stratum of 
tion of the private initiative o 
and diminution in sown area, particularly in the extensive farm- 
ing ‘districts, the Urals in particular. He developed the point 
the Rights to change this 


of view that it would be impossible for 
thods, and that the only path left 


state of things by internal Party me 
was that of struggle against the Soviet power. He then informed 
me of the existence of the Right organization, and I learnt for 
the first time in 1929 that he wasa member of this organization. 
It was then also that I first learnt of the existence of a Union 
centre of this organization. 
Then he went on to say that the Rights attached great importance 
for two reasons (I am 


ent of extraordinary measures against the - 
the rural population, owing to the restric- 


f the rural popu 


to the Urals, that the Urals were important 
speaking not of the present Urals Region, but of the former Urals 
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in the rural districts, in the pe 


fo i : i 
llowed in connection with ee of the class struggle that 


of the rural i 
f th population, and i 
districts had also created Se a ne 


policy. He said there and then that the Party was responsible for 
this mess and would have to clean it up itself, and as faras we were 
concerned, the worse, the better. Rykov said that it would be ridi- 
culous on our part if we did not wage our struggle to bring about this 
kulak insurrection, if we ourselves took absolutely no measures 
to organize such a kulak movement and did not take the lead of it. 
Rykov said that first of all we should take advantage of these 
factors to fan discontent in the rural districts. The tasks which 
Rykov then put before me during this conversation can be reduced 
to three main points, ns 

The first was wrecking work in the rural districts: disruption 
of the sowing campaign by delaying the issue and supply of 
seeds, reducing their quality, which would naturally rouse anger 
among the population. On the other hand, measures that hindered 
the strengthening of the collective farms were adopted in order 
to rouse discontent among the peasant population. 

As regards industry, no definite tasks were put as regards wreck- 
ing; at least, no direct and definite instructions were given. 

In addition, we were to create and consolidate cadres in large- 
scale industry and to entrench ourselves in its most important 
branches in the Urals, and not to scatter our forces in this work; 
industry was too varied, and so we were to concentrate our work 
on the most important branches of industry, and in the most im- 
portant plants. ' Ys 

The second point. This was to excite the population by various 
provocative measures, by disorganizing the supply of staple food 
products, and particularly disorganizing public catering. This was 
done in a number of places in 1932, particularly in Perm, Lisva, 
and, as far as I know, in Berezniki in the Kizel district. 

The third point. The consolidation of all the elements hostile 
to the Soviet power and the formation of a bloc with the other 
organizations in the Urals. In particular, in respect to the Trot- 
skyites, Zinovievites, Socialist-Revolutionaries, it was impressed 
upon us that we were to get in touch with them and organize con- 
nections and contact without losing our independence. 

This, in substance, is the line which I received. I learnt from 
Kabakov that he had had separately conversations, rather lengthy 
ones, with Rykov in his railway car at the same time, and the con- 
tents, the substance of their conversations I learnt from Kabakov 
himself, who told me about them. The substance of their con- 
versations amounted to the same as what I have just stated. 

VYSHINSKY (to the Court): Permit me to question the accused 
Rykov. 

Y oel Rykov, what have you to say about this part of the 
accused Zubarev’s evidence? Do you corroborate the statement 
about the meeting? 
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RYKOV: Yes. i 
ORESTE: And the conversatione, instructions? 
th i ee -talks about my opini . 
ny a prevailing in the rural ec ar that time T a 
fe oe pave instructions. But the main thing A 
on wrecking . : n respect to the conclusions the main position 
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VYSHINSKY: When? 
PEIN tar ee 
Y: Hence, you gave i i 
P ce, you gave instructions secretly to r i 
RYKOV: ae TRANNON of the Rights? : oe 
SHINSKY:. Y i 
RYKOV: o ou corroborate this? 
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l Y: you want to clear i 
sequent instructi E A co 
a ons that you gave Zubarev in respect to his crimin- 
RYKOV: Yes. l 
Bro bees a Be he said is right? 
KOV: n it can be said he is right, 
rural districts, I spoke about—expressing myself Fernie 


sabotaging the poli i 
: ee icy of the Party in the rural districts in respect 


al di on and supporting individual farming in the ru- 
VYSHINSKY: You gave the line to sab 


measures in respect t ivizati (eee oe 
a p o collectivization, to disrupt collectivi- 


VYSHINSKY: For tt purpose of dupane college 
: ose of di i Aen 
VYSHINSICY Did d the ee Speen NZAU ORE 
P policy? : Did you give any line on sabotaging the 
, KOV: Well, of > : 
ae in general. course, and the Party’s policy in the rural 
YSHINSKY: You ; 
RYKOV: Ves corroborate this? 
_ VYSHINSKY: Be 
tion the accused a ne ae ee) Permit me totis 
ccused Zubarev, tell us what di 
ime Mee d concretely t i 
crimes against the Soviet g ei ely to commit 
ZUBAREV: In the $ government . À 
members of our... 


VYSHINSKY: It is not important for me what. members 
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. 


phere of agriculture we had at the head 


of your organization you will name. 
is what you, Zubarev, 
government. 


to disrupt grain collections, 
tion with grain deliveries, to resis 


What is important for me 


did in committing crimes against the Soviet 


ZUBAREY: I gave instructions in the sphere of agriculture 
to encourage hostile moods in connec- 


t collectivization, to resist the — 
measures the Party and the government were carrying out td 


strengthen the collective farms. 
VYSHINSKY: This was in what year? ; 
ZUBAREV: I gave these instructions when I was in the Urals 
in 1931. 

VYSHINSKY: And did you give any instructions to organize 
kulak insurrections? 

ZUBAREV: I did. They were direct corollaries of these measures. 

art. 


VYSHINSKY: Tell us what you remember of this p 
ct to kulak insurrections and 


ZUBAREV: What we did in respe 
in the sphere of organizational measures? We set up organiza- 
tional groups in the periphery Of course, at that time there 
was nothing else of a definite nature that we could do. 
VYSHINSKY: With what object? = l 
ZUBAREV: With the object of being ready at the proper mo- 
ment to lead such insurrections and insurrectionary movements. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you do this on your own initiative or not? 
ZUBAREV: I carried out the instructions I had received from 
Smirnov and Rykov- Kabakov, who all the time maintained direct 
connections with Rykov and Tomsky, also had this line. 
VYSHINSKY: And then in 1932 and 1933? 
ZUBAREV: | must say that in 1931, towards the end of the 
year, I went to Moscow; but I learnt of a number of measures that 
were being carried out in the Urals from members of the Urals 


organization whom I met in M 
tions myself. 1 left at the end of September and did not return 
to the Urals, and my connections were maintaine 


individual members of the organization. 
n in industry and about the con- 


wrecking work that was going 0 
nections the Urals organization had with the Trotskyites and So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries. | : i 

VYSHINSKY: When was that? 

ZUBAREV: In 1932, 1933 and 1934. 1 knew this from a num- 
ber of members, and directly from Kabakov- 

VYSHINSKY: What wrecking acts were commi 
of your. activities? 

ZUBAREV: I gave wrecking instructions which caused damage 
to the Soviet state in the sphere of agriculture in the Urals. AS 
for my work in Moscow, my counter-revolutionary activities here 
started in the middle of 1933. 2 i 
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tted as a result 


VYSHINSKY: . 
RR e the nature of your wrecking activiti 
poan of the PE a in the seed aaao ae. 
.S.S.R., they were of missariat of Agricul s 
FA the naturs th griculture of the 
about yesterday: ke re that the accused Cher: 
P caer A sing confusion in seed cultivati nov spoke 
sifting, careless storing, ep ioying fad quality eit ere 
a reduction i F , e result of all thi Sl a 
dissatisfaction yeh, but also a hostile mood ee Boban: 
Ponce oe so-called selected seeds T the peasantry, 
ZUBAREV: heya eee: perioa nianon commit these crimes? 
beginning of 1934. ommitted at the end of 1933 and the 
a, And then? 
; : And thenin M ; 
sar i March 1934 11 ’ 
ee of the U.S.S.R. at nua alee s Commis— 
Ponte tic Nie ge of the R.S.F.S.R. There eee People’s 
issari Sean: fas our organi- 
andi ae ommissariat of Agriculture of th gani- 
tablish i ture of the R.S.F.S.R 
through Muralov = connections with thi ER 
S : , as Muralov, while bei is organization 
ization, h ov, while being a ae 
culture Pe RS FSR andi are People eno oe 
I knev -9-F.5.R., and his Assista i i ABr- 
a Led from Muralov that Lisitsin too peerage e Rest 
VYSHINSKY: \ organ- 
in fhe e What was the nature of your criminal activiti 
the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the RSFSR? 
all in ly n my criminal activities consisted jaa’ 
little attention ee the sowing of vegetables: in irst of 
imoureasiern o to the development of A guar 
was of enormous a the development of P a 
ment of i f nce, especially in vi y 
in the Por a ssl yas in the bar Easier Terrin and 
the princi anus rritory. The shippi an 
principal vegetable-growing Gen Co E ee 
was 


very unprofitable freigh 
the same kind of eight—this was the first point. Se 
dee cnens ate work was carried on ee eae 
uit-tree nurseries. Fruit growing ea ing n 
- & recently 


` begun to d i 
evelop very rapidly and the collective farm population 


was beginning to 
> present a growing d ; 

prosperit i g demand ow Ei 
E Ee were unable to meet this qed re pte 
In respect to ee retarded as one of the wreckin ses A 
nae upto the last Pete an erkene e were 
ished, i no proper rotation 

andina number of state farms there ae - Sd rg a 

rops 


state farm i 
s which possessed large herds of cattle were left without 
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fodder owing to the wrong Crop rotation, and aS a result we . 
had the dying off of cattle and slow development of the 
tivestock farming. Why do I speak only of this compass of measures? 
Because in the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
R.S.F.S.R. the compass of our measures was extremely limited, as 
the principal activities were concentrated in the People’s Commis- 


sariat of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you know that the program of this centre 
and of the whole group of the bloc of Rights and Trotskyites in- 
cluded terrorist acts? 

ZUBAREV: Yes, I did know. 

VYSHINSKY: So you knew. Were you pers 
organizing terrorist acts? 

ZUBAREV: Yes.. 

VYSHINSKY: When and against whom? ; 

ZUBAREV: At the end of 1936, approximately in December, 
we—Lisitsin and Į—received instructions to organize a terrorist 
group inthe People’s Commissariat of Agriculture of the R.S.F.S.R. 


This group consisted of .. - 
VYSHINSKY: Who belonged to it is not important just now. 
Did you belong to this group? : 
ZUBAREV: Yes, I belonged to it. - 
VYSHINSKY: Did you organize this group? 
ZUBAREV: 1 was one of its members and one of its organizers. 
VYSHINSKY: Against whom did you intend to commit your 


dastardly terrorist acts? 

ZUBAREV: At first we had no definite persons in mind, but 
generally we intended to commit terrorist acts against the leading 
members of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks), 
in particular, against the members of the Political Bureau. In view 
of our position, in view of our connections and great possibilities 


for organizing terrorist acts, our choice fell on Molotov. 
VYSHINSKY: On Molotov—the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R.? 
ZUBAREV: Yes, on Molotov. ; i i 
VYSHINSKY: And did you have any other criminal designs 


of the same kind? 

ZUBAREV: We confined ourselves to that. We saw no. other 
possibilities. At first the question was raised about Stalin, 
Kaganovich, Voroshilov and Molotov, but we limited ourselves 
to Molotov for the reasons I have just stated. 
VYSHINSKY: That is, for technical reasons? 

ZUBAREV: For technical reasons, and according to our possibi l- 


ZUBAREV: ; 

VYSHINSKY. the Okhrana, but the. tsari 

ZUBAREV: There is a differences > T Porge: 
they are TAR € isa slight difference, 

eG ee I think so too > 

: In 1908, i vi 

A was staying E a n 
í search. i Rade 
literature was a the search a 

VYSHINSKY: Of what sort? 


ZUBAREV: IJH : 
i 3 1 lit 
in charge of th egal literature. Inspect ; 
ae a oe serch put it to me ee ee who was 
accept. my ope the only way you wae aare 
I did not immedi you become . n do so is to 
, ediately gi : me an agent of + SSO 
Id y give him poten D of the police.” 
Simei ey. aes i ly but said that if 
of Kotelnich and ee on him in his apartme ti 
with information on e from him instructions a oe tow 
tion, on the characte it membership of the Kot © provide him 
Sov, Petukhov . pie ae Some of its most e ieee. organiza- 
match factory and the opov—and with infor leaders—Chibi- 
November 1908. In M: military garrison. R about the 
i arch I called upon him Ee ie 


but i ' 
t in substance 


iere my father li 
ived 

ge force of police atrived 

onsiderable quantity of 


onally engaged in 


aed ee of Sterlitamak 
KY: What : ee 
USARE BL conection 
ion T is ; 
police in Sterlitamak is to say, you became an agent of th 
$ (6) e 


ZUBAREV: Yes 
TAS : . Ins ‘ 
not pector V. : 
ae i my new place of e nee ee me that he had sent | 
VYSHINSKY- given the peice ore : 
ZUBAREV: V This was your second pseud 
ZUBAREV: ia Ut you have another pseudon mm? 
-VYSHINSKY- When, pseudonym was “ An 
ZUBAREV: Ir When was this? as, *"Prokhor.”” 
VYSHINSKY: Wi beginning of 1916. 
apart from your ed eta occupation did you t l 
P on i an agent-provocateur? nan have, 
AREV- ` AS you 
the eae I was working in the t ee 
co-operative instructor own of 


nym? 


ities. 
VYSHINSKY: Tell us under. what circumstances you became 


an agent of the tsarist Okhrana. 
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Sterlitamak as 
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VYSHINSKY: These connect 
VYSHINSKY: Whom did you betray? — 


; ions continued for a number of 
tive years. Then you found yourself in Sterl 
ff of the Co-opera ; 
mbers of the sta 


itamak, and here you also 
À ; . d to established connections with the police because Inspector Vasilyev 
ZUBAREV: eres In Sterlitamak I was Picea > oe had informed the district where you lived about you. In 1910 
Society and of ‘Bout the political exiles, of whom you lived in Sterlitamak, and you also lived there in 1911. 
give Pe e bout the political . ZUBAREV: I lived there until 1914, 
large numbe information a 


; VYSHINSKY: Durin 

VYSHINSKY: You gav 7 . tions with the police? 
exiles? i i ik - ZUBAREV: Yes. 
ZUBAREV: Did you give information about the Bolshevi VYSHINSKY: Thus in 1910, 1911, 1912, 
VY : 


g all this time you maintained connec- 


1913, 1914 and part 


RERE z of 1915 you were connected. with the police, while living in Ster- 
exiles? here was one Social-Democrat there, a a fea P E 
alas a a other Social-Democrat whose na . ZUBAREV: Yes. l 
omist Silin, and one ot ber all those VYSHINSKY: Then you moved to Ufa and again established 
not now entra So you find it hard to remember connections with the police. After that you were called up to 
yar a 1 do not deny the fact itself... the army. While you were in the army, did you give the police 
you : At all events, since 1 do 
ZUBAREV: Ata 


them information about revolutionary sentiments in the army? 
ell, 1 say that you cannot eas eae ZUBAREV: I received instructions to report the political 
d of 1915 or beginning of 1 y i sentiments of the military unit to which I belonged. 

ER i , VYSHINSKY: Did you do that? 
mg ZUBAREV: Yes, I did it once, and then | left Ufa. 
: u , , ‘ 

j T aa UAE what circumstances? What drew yo VYSHINSKY: You had no further cecasion to do so? 
Vv Pa f ZUBAREV: No. 

. the post o ; 

to Ufa? -ovincial Zemstvo offered me the Po: PA | - WYSHINSKY: Thus, you were connected wit 

ZU ARE IVe initruetor. I went to Ufa, and six weeks a long period of time, right up to the revolution? 

rovincial co-opera ZUBAREV: Yes. 
later E you-arrived in Ufa you resumed your | VYSHINSKY: Di 
PAA with the police? l 


VYSHINSKY: W 
i all. And so at the en 
| to Ufa? 


h the police for 


d you receive any remuneration for this 


. : k? 
. 1916. 3 Wor : > 7 
: beginning of February | pile ZUBAREV: On two occasions Inspector Vasilyey gave me 
Le ave Bien that you were given mee thirty rubles. 
VY : . 


donym of ‘‘Prokhor’’? | 


: aa ZUBAREV: Yes. - 
Bee Nee Add then you were called up for the army VYSHINSKY: Twice as much as Judas received? 


; i son- ZUBAREV: an 
Gece Ai while you were in the army did you con a 
VYS : 


VYSHINSKY: Thirty pieces of silver on each occasion? 


: eT ane | rile PRESIDENT: Have you engaged “in espionage: acti- 
es IO AREV: re my departure from i peN cne l ZUBAREV: I forgot to mention this. 
Z ISHINSKY: Iask when you een depressed me very THE PRESIDENT: 


Have you engaged in espionage activi- 
ZURAREN S Pi aa tsarist Okhrana was ties? 
; 1a 
much, for my becoming a 


: 3 ZUBAREV: Yes. l 
atural organic vice. . i = THE PRESIDENT: Tell us about your espionage activities, 
not ealed TUKY: By inorganic vice? L ZUBARE pionag 


cI ; : i : ve my espionage on began at the end of 1935. 
; t to say tha PEA ic vice i was drawn into this organization for supplying secret information 

| TURNT y: “Whether xi was called forth by organ f by Sulimov’s secretary, Ivanov. I supplied secret information 

| ete vice we shail ascertain ee the police in {9082 E about agriculture on two occasion 

| or inorga 


And so you established connections wit l 
| ZUBAREV: Yes. . 4 k 
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s—in January and December 
te of the rural districts, grain 


1936. I gave details about the sta 


i 1 d reported 

s, seed and food stocks, particularly fodder, an 

on ane candition of the cattle. ee ee wee 
i ation was given for the benefit of fascist L ; : 
eae maintained the connections, I, for quite understand 
able reasons, was not informed, and I do not know. eee 

VYSHINSKY: I request that Inspector Vasilyev, who | a 
ed Zubarev, be called as a witness in order to verify this circum: 

THE P l ; Sit dov for the time being. 
DENT (to Zubarev): Sit down for che t 

e derided to grant the Procurator’s request and 

to call Vasilyev into Court in the capacity of witness. ` oe 

VYSHINSKY: I ask permission to interrogate him ee n 

ately. I have arranged for him to be called, but he is outside 

Co THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Commandant, lead in the wit- 
ss Vasilyev. , , ; 

ai (The Coumans leads in Vasilyev.) 

Is your name Vasilyev? 

: itis. : 

THE PRESIDENT: What is your name and patronymic? 

VASILYEV: Dmitry Nikolayevich. see 

THE PRESIDENT: When were you born: 

EV: In 1870. eee. 

i NE. PRESIDENT: In which towns did you live in 1907, 
908, 1909 and 1910? .. : . nes 
VASILYEV: In the town of Kotelnich. l 

THE PRESIDENT: What position did you. Secu y P 

VASILYEV: I was District Inspector of District 2a = 

THE PRESIDENT: From. -what year and until what y 

e you inspector? 
wer ASILY EV: From 1906 to 1917. 


THE PRESIDENT: During the period you were inspector - 


did you enlist anyone as an agent-provocateur? . | 
: Yes. , f 
THE PRESIDENT: In particular, did: you enlist Zubarev? | 
VA V: Zubarev, yes sir. a 
tHE PRESIDENT: Tell us in a few words how you did 
M G ASILYEV: The police inspector in the Smerdinsk eee 
inthe village where Prokopy Timofeyevich Zubarev livec n 
ted to me that young people gathered in his ney eee 
sane revolutionary songs and read abet ener sib i 
: uties, 
Well, I, of course, in the performance o ay Oe ae 
i ith rural inspector Konev, Searcne > place, 
Seed tonne a bee Ai of revolutionary eo E 
the latter away, and, of course, I had to arrest Zubarev.. 
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office Zubarev told me that there were some more revolutionary- 

minded people in the village and named two persons, although 

he did not tell me their surnames, and said that he would point 
them out. I reported this to the Chief Inspector. The inspector 
instructed me to enlist him and to get a signed pledge from him. 

THE PRESIDENT: What was the nature of this pledge? 

VASILYEV: To the effect that he undertook to supply the 
police with information. In making the pledge he said that his 
pseudonym would be “Vasily.’? 

- THE PRESIDENT: Did he say it? -~ 
VASILYEV: Yes, he said it. I remember it very well. 

THE PRESIDENT: And did he speak about money? 
VASILYEV: After that he spoke about money. 

THE PRESIDENT: What pay was fixed? 

VASILYEV: The inspector sent him thirty rubles. 

THE PRESIDENT: Did you ever give him any more money? 

VASILYEV: I distinctly remember one occasion, but I may 
have given him more, I do not deny it. 

_ MVYSHINSKY: How long were you connected with Zubarev? 
VASILYEV: From 1908 to 1909. ar 
VYSHINSKY: About how long? 

VASILYEV: About a year. 

VYSHINSKY: Over a year? 

VASILYEV: Yes. I established connections at the beginning 
of 1908, and at the beginning of 1909 he left the Kotelnich 
District. a Seri l l : 

VYSHINSKY: And did you know his family? 

VASILYEV: No, I did not. I wasin charge of six volosts and 
had to look after a lot of people. | . : 

VYSHINSKY: How is it that you remember him so well? 
Much time has elapsed since then, and yet you remember this 
Zubarev so well. ; 

VASILYEV: I just remember. 

VYSHINSKY: You remember him 
time? 

VASILYEV: That is so. 

VYSHINSKY: Did he meet you again? 

VASILYEV: I have not set eyes on him since 1909. He was 
a young man then, and now he is no doubt a middle-aged man. 

VYSHINSKY: I should think so! You were ‘younger then too. 
(To the President.) May I question Zubarev? 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Zubarev. . 

VYSHINSKY: Do you remember, is this the Vasilyev who 

was the inspector at that time? 


ZUBAREV: Thirty years have elapsed since. then and. it is 
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through your work at that 


se for me to remember, but I think that is the man.... I do not 
eny it. : i 
- VYSHINSKY: Does he resemble him? 
ZUBAREV:. Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: He was younger then? 
ZUBAREV: Of course. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you receive the money from Vasilyev, 
er from some other person? And to whom did you give the infor- 
mation? l , 
ZUBAREV: Yes, I received the money from Vasilyev and 
gave. the information to Vasilyev- 
VYSHINSKY: How many times, do you remember? 
ZUBAREV: I went to see him twice. 
VYSHINSKY: Where did he live then? 
ZUBAREV: In Kotelnich. 
VYSHINSKY: And you reported to him in Kotelnich? 
_ ZUBAREV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: And where were you arrested? 
ZUBAREV: I was not arrested then. . 
VYSHINSKY: But he took you in custody with the literature? 
ZUBAREV: Yes, but he put such terms to me.. 
VYSHINSKY: Was a search made in your house? 
ZUBAREV: Yes. g er 
VYSHINSKY: Was illegal literature found in your house? 
ZUBAREV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: And you were taken in custody because: of 
this? Nae g 
ZUBAREV: Yes, I was taken in custody, but the following 
terms were proposed, that if I gave information . - - 
VYSHINSKY: Then he made you sign a pledge? 
ZUBAREV: I do not remember now, but I think it was So. 
VYSHINSKY: But you clearly remember this fact? 
ZUBAREV: Yes. Later on I left _Kotelnich and sent infor- 
mation to Sterlitamak. 


VYSHINSKY: Did you yourself choose the pseudonym of 
“Vasily”? i 

ZUBAREV: I do not remember whether I adopted it myself, 
or whether he proposed it; I do not remember, and I would not 
deny that he gave it to me, or that 1 chose it myself, but the fact 
occurred. 


VYSHINSKY: Do you affirm that the witness Dmitry Niko- 


layevich Vasilyev recalls to your mind Inspector Vasilyev, who 
enlisted you in the service of the police? 

ZUBAREV: Yes, I do. 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 
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4 


TH : 
E PRESIDENT: Accused Zubarev, have you any questions 


to PAE witness? 
EV: F said in the evid 
. ence I 
I was enlisted by Inspector Vasilyev for hie we sie ies 


THE PRESID : 
Ba ENT: In that case the witness may be allowed 


VYSHINSKY: Yes. 


eee You may go 
shinsky. Ou? : . 
Hae ky.) Have you‘any more’ questions to put to 


VYSHINSKY: No. l 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment until 6 p.m. 


[Signed] PRESDENT: V. ULRICH: 


> Army Military Jurist 
resident of the Military Colle gi 
the Supreme Court ihe USSR. 


SECRETARY: A.BATNER . 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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EVENING SESSION, MARCH 3, 1938 : | 
COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 


sea SHINSKY: Before interrogating Krestinsky, may I put a 
few questions to the Sree cia | 

E R a a TRATE have you pleaded guilty 
to the crimes with which you are charged? 


: h e. » 3 a 
RAINS KY: "Yous i heard Krestinsky’s sae Aaa 
‘is to the question of the Court, he patna an a 
a Trotskyite and had not committed the crimes to 
confessed oe Doe eai prominent represent- 
i ou, fe at 
i PE, ioe ot ihe Trotskyite underground Et apirto z 
the U es Ro what you know about the T rotskyite ac 
the U.S.S.R., wh oW | 
Krestinsky in this recent ate oh dia calle dpi ean 


: First of al dara 
r tae ae which Krestinsky made in this Co 
o 


see T Yes, that is just what I am P aih 
RAKOVSKY: In order to prove that he ha | parted with 
i Krestinsky declared that at the en n erate 
es ee to Trotsky in which he pena Poe Dae 
Tro iti istaken a 1 
i I am not mis n, tha A 
- P A aid Kesin ky made in an P a ey 
° 1t. 
: i w we all understoo ; i 
E Y with this etr of Krestinsky’s- 
R SHINSKY: You are acquainted. with it hod aot foe 
: tsky gave Am A 
l aaa a out the meaning of this letter, 1 m 
alone. 
Ne eH ge tinsky sent this letter, on 
before Krestinsky f 
th - e the Central Committee just before the 
e ev I 


ck to Moscow in Ber- 
Fifteenth Congress, I stopped on my way ba 
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lin, as always in the Embassy, where Krestinsky was then working. 
Kamenev was with me. He had come from Rome and was also on 
his way to the Plenum of the Central Committee. An exchange of 


VYSHINSKY: As people who held the same views? 

RAKOVSKY: Yes, quite naturally, as people who held the 
same views. Krestinsky had before then shown no Signs of with- 
drawing from the opposition. At our meeting in Berlin we jointly 
discussed what stand the opposition should take at the forthcoming 
Plenum, Krestinsky remained in Berlin. He was of the opinion that 


RAKOVSKY: That word was not used in those days. 
VYSHINSKY: But the meaning? 


RAKOVSKY: I cannot recall the exact contents, but the gener- 
al impression was that it was a manoeuvre. When Tread this letter 
of Krestinsky’s, I said to Trotsky: ‘‘Krestinsky is preparing what 
in legal language is called an ‘alibi.’ ”? Trotsky confirmed this. And 
So it subsequently turned out to be; for when the Central Committee 
of the C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks) inquired of the Ambassadors who shared 
Trotskyite views what their attitude was to the expulsion of the 
leaders of the opposition from the Party, Krestinsky wrote a letter 
to the Central Committee in which he referred to this “alibi.” 

VYSHINSKY: He cited this letter to Trotsky as proof of his 


RAKOVSKY: Yes, he cited this letter as proof that he had 
withdrawn. Krestinsky’s letter to the Central Committee was pub- 
lished in the newspapers in 1928. I do not remember what passages 
from Krestinsky’s letter were published. He kept a copy. I cannot 
say what passages from his letter were quoted, but there was a 
reference to his letter. 

I, too, stand here as an accused man. I have no right to burden 
any of my accomplices with new charges. I think it will be enough 
if I describe the impression which was produced then, and which has 
remained now. I do not think that this document testifies to Kre- 
Stinsky’s withdrawal from the Trotskyite opposition. This was 
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not a temporary infatuation. I 

oreight years, ‘tesand the Party. And 
how can it be ex 
sit down for a half-hour or an hour and wri 


whole past, the whole ideology, 


disappear? l 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, the tetter to, which the accused 
Krestinsky referred here as à proof of his rupture with T rotsky and 
the Trotskyites, you i ing but a manoeuvre, a 
document which was to serve as his ‘‘alibi,’’ if necessary? ` ; 
RAKOVSKY: That is true. = 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, if ĮI were to ask whether Krestin- 
sky was a Trotskyite in November 1927 and later, what would be 
your answer? 
RAKOVSKY: Yes,’ Krestinsky was 4 Tr 
broke with Trotskyism. 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, how do you evaluate the state- 
ment made here yesterday by the accused Krestinsky to the effect 
that he was not a Trotskyite, or, at least, that he has not been a 


“Trotskyite since November 1921r, . 
RAKOVSKY: That it does not correspo 
VYSHINSKY: Do you know that the accused. 

Trotskyite later too? > i 
RAKOVSKY: 1 do. i ' . 
VYSHINSKY: Can you cite any facts to prove it? oe 

the Court,, L will 


otskyite and never 


nd with the facts. 
Krestinsky was a 


RAKOVSKY: J can. With the permission of 


ask Krestinsky himself. : 
THE PRESIDENT: You may- . 
RAKOVSKY (to Krestinsky):. Nikolai Nikolayevich, did -you 
write to me when I was in exile? ne Ae Se. ind 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, I sent you a letter through your daughter 
when she went to Saratov. i 
VYSHINSKY: Allow me to ask the 


year was that? 


KRESTINSKY: It was in 1928. l 
RAKOVSKY: It was in 1929, in August or in July. In 1928 


I was in Astrakhan. : 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Kre 


the letter? 
RAKOVSKY: He wrote to Saratov. 
KRESTINSKY: I do not remember the exact year. But..1 then 
asked Kaganovich to transfer Khristian Georgievich from 
Astrakhan to Saratov, alluding to our friendly relations. The re- 
quest was granted. Well, when he arrived in Saratov, his daughter 
went to see him, and through- her i sent a letter to him. 


Permit me -- - 


accused Krestinsky- What 


stinsky, and where did you send 
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VYSHINSKY: P 
i h : Pardon me. W 
KRESTINSKY: Pertane T cert a a thing | 
TE A Perhaps I can ee Coe oo 
oe the P a E shortened all th 
esire on your part ade yesterday d ne 
Rest NSIC t to or the feat y do not testify to 
SI : an | 
VYSHINSIY T oaa ar turn will come, accused Kresti 
what the accused Kresti ask you, accused Rakovsk o 
living in exile i insky wrote to you i yi 20 tellis 
RAK exile in Saratov. you in 1929 while you we 
y OVSKY: Krestinsk ` 
return to the Party, natura 
skyite activities. 
eel INSKY: What for? 
. ously unlawful, : He wrote nothing in the letter that was obvi 
HINSKY: And a 
he maintained cot nd so you are now establishi 
Trotskyite? connections with you, Ahora ae ane Po H 
n exiled 


RA OVSKY: , la 
> 0 


skyites, to 
, to preserve th i 
penetrating into the N cadres, as far as possible, by 


VYSHINSKY: i 

A : That is. he tri 

motives, : , he tried to pe 

and irí the Trotskyite fairest oc La 
e ra 


y wrote in that I 
T lat letter that 
y with the object of na 


RA : ; 

| ACN a is how I understood it. Gý 

štinsky. : Allow me to put a question to the accused K 
re- 


EE a Krestinsky, did the accused 
K of your letter properly? 
SESE Y a = 

SKY: ; 

Court. The ee to make the following re 

search have at as s taken from Krestinsk ae of the 

them was aco ae request now been ail uring the 

1927, the very fetter ae to Trotsky ited Nove, oe 

- ; e 
of TE Rakovsky is o eas referred yesterday, a 
request f i 
katda aid oe to hand this copy of the | 
to Trotsky they Ss a s ask them whether it is ari - Se 
e - ; 
lowed to put a few more fictions after which I request aon 


(The copy of the | 

stinsky and then e letter of November 27, 1927, i 
$ to Rakovsky.) ` , 1927, is handed to Kre- 
KRESTINSKY: That is U RRT : 


VYSHINSKY: 
Rakovsky. : Please hand the copy of this letter to the accused 


Rakovsky understand the 
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RAKOVSKY: The author of the letter remembers it better that 


1 do. - ; 
VYSHINSKY: It will only take a couple of minutes, but the 


fact will be established. 
RAKOVSKY (reads the letter): Yes, as far as I remember, this 
is the letter. i 
> VYSHINSKY: I ask that Rakovsky be handed an excerpt from 
the newspaper «Ekonomicheskaya Zh 


carries the heading: “Excerpt from Krestinsky 
this what he was referring to when he spoke of 


22, 1928.’ Is 
the letter Krestinsky sent to the Central Committee after he had 


sent his letter to Trotsky? . 
RAKOVSKY: Yes, this is what I was referring to. 
VYSHINSKY: And 30, all the facts have been established. 
RAKOVSKY: I read’ this in the ‘‘Pravda’’ or the “Izvestia,’” 
but it might have been published in all the newspapers. 
KRESTINSKY: This was on April 8. 
VYSHINSKY: But the letter ig dated March 22? . 
KRESTINSKY: I do not remember the date of the letter. 
RAKOVSKY: ‘I remember that there were two letters sent by 
Trotskyite Ambassadors: Antonov-Ovseyenko and Krestinsky- 
VYSHINSKY: And so all the facts have been established. Do 
you not remember, accused Rakovsky, that the letter to which 
you just referred began just like the copy of this letter—‘‘Dear 


Lev Davidovich’? ~ TOE 
 RAKOVSKY: That, was the usual form. > | DA 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Rakovsky, do you remember the fol- 
lowing passage from Krestinsky’s personal letter to Trotsky, as it is 
expressed in the copy? Krestinsky writes: ‘‘It is my profound con- 
viction that the tactics of the opposition during the past half-year 
have been profoundly erroneous and detrimental to the aims of 
the opposition itself, and one might say tragically wrong. E 
May one draw the conclusion from this paragraph that there is 


any condemnation of Trotskyism here? 
RAKOVSKY: No. Krestinsky is arguing like a man who be- 
He proceeds from Trotskyite 


longs to the Trotskyite organization. 
premises. He speaks in the interests of the Trotskyite organization 


and the Trotskyite aims. This is just what he declared in Berlin, 
as I have already said. , 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, all that we have here is a simple 
estimate of the tactical line of the Trotskyites given by a man, 
in this case Krestinsky, who adheres to the ground of the Trotskyite 


struggle against the Soviet power? 


RAKOVSKY: Yes, that is so. 
VYSHINSKY: Allow: me to question Krestinsky. Would it 


be correct so to interpret this passage from the letter to Trotsky? 
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a Yes. 
aa a a ee 
ready been virtuall alk of preserving cadres when ihe h 
position isell pene gle ee by the incorrect policy of ihe 
comrades who ii gre l, you cannot regard a couple of h Gana 
are cadre ior Eon r args ans outlawed as cadres pie 
the struggle within the e, and not for the conti ace 
> Party. It is even Savon Os 
+ a influence over the ogee Ve ae) 
struggle pee eens which has been utterly e ATE 
pe ies bint ed a mistakes has been able to aneserve | flu = 
thatthe weer nd yet it should be clear to any but th uence 
subsequent € oia action, which was doomed to Bilu a 
Pre omplete defeat were the result of mi fee NE 
nd incorrect leadership. of mistakes and bad 
‘‘Whet ' capi i 
aeie ee e 7 by irreconcilable tactics, loss of 
Slowly. 3 . 1 the former case it ses 
Senet im a ok ta te Fa and te 
5 , ore, i : 
me Wh T influence over the mises E gage ene 
the tactical line aie here? It seems to me to be an evaluati 
terests of th Tr of the Trotskyites from the standpoint a 
aie e Trotskyite struggle against the Par poini on en 
ith Trotskyism. e Party, and not a break 
Is i Liat ly cin Ai 
explanati linsky): You have h ; 
aain o y has given of your een a ie adores 
RESTING: Wee Rakovsky’s aa a 
: What he says is ri i 
THE PRESIDENT: You confirm what 
KRESTINGKY: ee y 
NSKY: If what Ra i 
ti > akovsky said i ; 
Reign > ai the Court and to deny that PTE i ee A A 
l Ve a investigation was true? imony you gave 
KR SKY: I full i ha 
a investigation. confirm the testimony I gave in the 
i ae z have no questions to ask Rakovsk 
ing of the statement yo to ask Krestinsky: What, then, 1s the m 
ment you made yesterday, which cannot be arded 
e 


-otherwi iece 0 
erwise than as a piece of Trotskyite provocation in court? 


KRE : l 
w e a De under the influence of a moment 
ee alse shame, evoked by the atmosph oF the 
painful impression created by the publi: o 


the indictment, which 
a ae was aggravat - 
not bring myself to tell the trth, I a et ea De 
o say 
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that 1 was guilty. And instead of saying, ‘Yes, I am guilty,” 
I almost mechanically answered, “No, I am not guilty.”’ 
VYSHINSKY: Mechanically? 
. KRESTINSKY: In the face of world public opinion, I had not 
the strength to admit the truth that I had been conducting a Trot- 
le all along. I request the Court to register my 


skyite struggi 
statement that I fully and completely admit that Iam guilty 
of all the gravest charges brought against me personally, and that 


I admit my complete responsibility for the treason and treachery 


I have committed. 
VYSHINSKY: I have nothing more to ask the accused Krestin- 


sky for the present. i 
THE PRESIDENT: Accused Krestinsky, be seated. 
We shall now proceed to examine the accused Rykov. 

Accused Rykov, do you confirm the testimony you gave in the 
preliminary investigation? 
RYKOV: I do. l 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
tions to put to the accused Rykov? . 
© VYSHINSKY: I have ‘a number of questions. 

-Accused Rykov, tell us, when did your underground, conspira~ 
torial activities against the Soviet government begin? 

RYKOV: Essentially, they. began in 1928. 

VYSHINSKY: Did they assume shape in 1928? 

RYKOV: Perhaps; it is- difficult to remember. ` 
_-VYSHINSKY: Approximately at that period. 

Tell us, in, what were your anti-Soviet activities expressed at 
that time; what immediate. organizational tasks and what aims did 
you set yourselves? = 

RYKOV: At that time, from 1928 to 1930. ... 

_VYSHINSKY: And subsequently? 

-RYKOV: I speak of this period because it was all of one type. 
I actively fought the policy of the Party and the Soviet govern- 
ment, and chiefly the policy of the Party towards the peasantry. 
This activity. was expressed in my, so to speak, legal utterances. 
In this period the illegal organization utilized the legal op- 


portunities. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell.us about the illegal activities. It is the 
illegal activities that interest me. 

RYKOV: In this period the one could not be separated from 
the other, because the illegal organization in this period existed in: 
order to utilize legal opportunities. Legal opportunities had the fol-- 
lowing result: they afforded the possibility of intercourse with 
people and sections of the population, of which the illegal organiza- 
tion was deprived in the following period. Therefore the directing 
centre, to which I belonged, acted legally and utilizeds 
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VYSHI 
NSKY: What were your relations in 1928-29 with 


RYKOV: Everything in or 

he tung in my relations with Yag j 

ee side by side with the ener ae 

wii acted Tepal of the counter-revolutionary Right A 

Lae a es object y we had cadres who were specially ke i ce 

Once. ot organizing the further struggle against the ae 
people was Yagoda, with whom at that aod 

tod, an 


I received special information, which | used for and from whom 


a ? g 


ight, he after a while per- 


our countet-revolutionar izati 
nee y organization. Moreover, this 
pee h my knowledge, but, as far as oo 
_ VYSHINSKY: Did 
SY: you have an u j i 
A repressive measures were to be sped ie ye eee 
your underground organization? gainst the members 
RYKOV Of course. i Dai 
T: PA Was there an uriderst 
<S was to use his official position to prot 
ization of the Rights? . prame 
RYKOV: Yes. | 
HINSKY: ici i 
Ga SKY: And what official position did he hold at that 
RYKOV: He was Vj i 
eU Menzhinsky. ice-Chairman, under Chairman of the 
RYKOW Dos Yiee Ctialrian of the 0.G.P.U? 
: i : 
Ba arabe footing, > WAY We endeavoured to keep 
ter oe the Court): Permit me to question Y. 
goda, do you confirm this part of ROS. 
i- 


anding with Yagoda th 
i at 
ct the underground organ- 


mony? 


YAGODA: J confirm the fa 


: o not like th r : 
YAGODA: The fact is true, but nee aee 
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VYSHINSKY (to Rykov): Accused Rykoy, you say that this 
was in 1929? i TA . 
: zi 29. 
RYKOV: Yes, it was in 19 E A 
i Y: At any rate, it was when you, 2 
ee ere of ‘the O0.G.P.U. and when it was your duty 
to combat underground groups? , p 
ONEK OS you committed direct Hep pee 
son? oo 


A: Yes. : f 
Y OSAINSKY: Be seated. Accused Rykov, continue- 


RYKOV: I shall pursue the subject of a eae 

beginning of our open struggle against the Party, a P 

a of our counter-revolutionary Right eer ae 
Hie openly proclaim that they supported the Rights. To 


in addition to Yagoda, belonged such people as Antipov, 


Rumyantsev. A 5 
Ra INSKY: And of the people who are in the cock 
YKOV: Here? - : 
| UYSHINSKY: Sitting to ete! ae 125 seater te AS 
egards Ivanov, A as 
ne at known to belong to the Right Tones ne 
a : also one of the first to manoeuvre. I know th s, I cannot 
noe Bukharin and I acted openly; as to ate oe ram of the ` 
say whether there were open acts in defence of oe ere even 
Rights. Regarding Ivanov, ee es ae EA a 
existed separate groups, like 
oag a Komarov and a number of others. fea additi 
a Thus at this period of the so-called open strugg y fait 
to the legal and open struggle, there at once vean TOHEIy and 
legal centre of the Rights, consisting of Bukhar belonged to the 
ysel. It arose of itself, because the three of He oo ron of the 
Political per a Oe VH ‘held on had continued its 
le was in our hands.. This centi 
ee unary work until quite cen t period, 1928- 
The illegal work consisted in the fact that in Tit’ Pie territory 
30, similar groups began to be created elsewhere D n 
of the Soviet Union. I cannot give a precise oA There were a 
groups were formed, where and sl jeanne ve Giecs aa nas 
l f members of our organizati ae 
Haba er a including people like Kabakov, secteialy 
VYSHINSKY: That is unnecessary. nevo int unay 
RYKOV: The chief components of the r a 
wen Te reins, t P “his disciples and his 
i j mnections,. in ith 
a meee will a number of my followers, and Uglanov wi 
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a group of his Moscow followers. This at once created the organi- 
zation of the Rights. Until 1930 there proceededa process of enlarge- 
ment of this organization and of utilizing public utterances to 
recruit followers and to create a definite popularity for the organi- 
zation. . 

We utilized the Trade Union Congress for this purpose, for the 
purpose of fighting the Party. Practically every one of the 93 people 
who voted for Tomsky and against the Party at the Trade Union 
Congress joined our counter-revolutionary organization. 

And so there were elements of double-dealing, of illegal work 
concealed from the Party from the very beginning. 

There were various shades of opinion regarding a legal or ille- 
gal counter-revolutionary organization. One of the members, like 
Antipov, let us say, anda number of others, at once insisted on the 
early adoption of illegal methods, not attributing the slightest 
importance to the legal struggle and considering that a legal 
footing only led to the exposure of cadres, that it promised no 
chance of success; but certain members of the organization, a large 
number of them, had a high opinion of legal action. When at plen- 
ums, conferences and congresses of the Party the position of the 
Rights was systematically exposed, it became perfectly clear that 
it would be impossible to maintain a legal position. Thereupon 
began a series of declarations of abandonment of Right views. 
The purpose of all these declarations was to deceive the Party. The 
centre, to which I also belonged, gave direct instructions that such 
declarations should be submitted. 

Somewhat later, among the last, Bukharin, Tomsky and I sub- 
mitted a statement renouncing the advocacy of the Right plat- 
form. It was designed to deceive the Party. After the Party Con- 
gress had passed a resolution declaring that the views of the Rights 
were incompatible with membership of the Party, we decided to 

adopt an illegal footing completely. There were some absolutely 
secret methods of utilizing the legal press; but they rarely succeed- 
ed, and could not succeed; and we had therefore to assume an 
illegal footing. 

Thus from 1930 onwards the counter-revolutionary organization 
was 100 per cent illegal; its work was based on deceiving the. 
Party. 

Apart from the declaration I had submitted, we, and lin par- 
ticular, published in the newspaper several articles criticizing our 
own statements and views. This was designed for the same 
purpose—deception. 

VYSHINSKY: So deceit of the Party was a system you practised 
very widely? . 

RYKOV: Yes, of course, it was a system that was practised 
very widely. I have cited as an example the report I made to the 
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ional Conference. This was in 1930. It is characteristic 
pn eer at a time when the chief link of the be m 
of the Party, the working a aie E A : ee 7 
for collectivization and for the liquidation ne | ae aS 
report in which this thesis was entirely omitted. £ 
I ies silence! a silence which in many cases speaks far eee 
than publicity. 1 employed this method at a eae in ae 
lovsk, about which Zubarev has told you, and at which I me a ee 
Such was the situation in 1930. Today I can mention sere a p 
VYSHINSKY: That does not interest me. I am epee e es 
another question. Did your directing centre function in the per d 
PRYK i ti the outset. . 
RYKOV: Yes, the trio. functioned from the outset. 
VYSHINSKY: Of whom ge r ie rs 
: Bukharin, Tomsky and myself.. : 
l RYSHINSKY: Consequently, it may be directly aed ee 
as far back as. 1928 the illegal group of Rights already ha: | 
directing centre in the persons of this trio? : 
RYKOV: Of course. . . f E 
Yr Let us pass to the next period. l T 
RYKOV: The next riod was 1930-33. This was the ne 
when there evolved the most criminal, methods of a ani Ha 
that the counter-revolutionary organization set itse ener Sak 
that it would be wrong to assert that in the period T E is 
of the Rights spoke in favour of adopting such methods as tert 
ism. . Wee ; 
Y: Were there such?- Sea 
a course. At that period certain persons were cpa) 
demanding the adoption of such methods; but these wey y, ia 
heralds of what was subsequently adopted in the shape o . ae 
of the counter-revolutionary Right organization. As ER a 
of principle, the so-called Ryutin program Lee toe india ae 
the period 1930-33. This Ryutin program was discusse o 
1932 at Tomsky’s summer residence with my pareina nin 
addition to myself, there were present. at the first m a 
Bukharin and Tomsky and a number of other persons, among 7 
Vasily Schmidt and Uglanov. ; : . 
: Was Bukharin there? O 
RYKOV: Bukharin was at the first meeting, when the origi nat 
e drawn up. ner | 
ae YSHINSKY: Was he at the second meeting? fe ee 
RYKOV: Bukharin was not present at the second mee oe Re 
was on vacation; but later, having acquainted himself wi 
platform, he fully approved and identified himself with it. ee 
VYSHINSKY: You and Tomsky were present at the secon 
meeting? 
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‘RYKOV: At the first meeting I, Tomsky, Bukharin, Uglanov 
and Schmidt were present. 

O MYSHINSKY: Vasily? 

RYKOV: Yes. ; ; 

VYSHINSKY: Vasily Schmidt? 

RYKOV: . Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: And who was present at the second meeting? 

-RYKOV: The same people were present at the second meeting, 
except for Bukharin, and with the addition of two other persons, 
whom I have mentioned, and certain persons whose names I do 
not know—they were invited by Uglanov and took part. Here 
both, the content and form are interesting. The platform was called 
after Ryutin, because it was published by supporters of the Rights, 
the Ryutin group, from Uglanov’s Moscow organization. ; 

During the investigation instituted in connection with this plat- 
form, this: group took the whole responsibility upon itself. This 
had been decided on beforehand, so that we ourselves should not 
be called to account for the platform. We managed to do this thanks 
to the fact that Yagoda was at the head of the 0.G.P.U. 

VYSHINSKY: So Yagoda shielded you? 

.-RYKOV: And to make it easier to do this, the program itself 
contained a phrase which expressed a certain sense of aloofness 
from Bukharin, Tomsky and myself; it said something to the 
effect that these three were waste steam. This was done from 
motives of double-dealing. l 

VYSHINSKY: So that even then there were elements of ter- 
rorism in your activities? 

RYKOV: The formulation was essentially one of tactics. The 
platform recognized (as far as I remember, and I.do remember, for 
I had a share in editing it) methods of violence in changing the 
leadership of the Party and of the country—terrorism and upris- 
ings. It was formulated so broadly as to constitute an instruction 
that measures of violence should be applied in whatever forms 
might prove to be at our disposal. The second formulation was 
the uniting of those forces, those organizations, which were com- 
bating the Party and the government of the U.S.S.R. These two 
theses were fundamental and decisive in the Ryutin platform and 
at the same time for the whole subsequent period. 

How was this program put into effect? This period was marked 


' by an acute class struggle in the countryside and the strong 


resistance of the kulaks, the peasant bourgeoisie, to the government 
and the Party. This laid a special imprint on the period. During 
this period our counter-revolutionary work aimed at relying on, 
and it to a certain degree did rely on, the forces of counter-revolu- 
tion which had at that time become activized. I am referring to the 
kulak actions, the kulak risings, the kulak sabotage which at that 
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i forms of utilizing 
i irly widespread. We adopted all the ` i 
a Poara: forces in the. partes oe are: 
d the government—from utilizing at 
ee aurea to the deliberate SU ashe sate or 
le, I can quote two. cases In wnicn 
Soa SD Gebers ae centre could not direct each oe 
acti A in every locality, but in two instances, which a Pa 
ticance in connection with the present case, this did take p á 
I am referring to the North Caucasus and Siberia. ae 
VYSHINSKY: The North Caucasus—what year are y 
i ? Dy . . 
eee KOV: In this case it is difficult to distinguish. . . . I think 
i s 1931, 1932 and 1933. 
m VYSHINSKY: 1930 is not included? ee 
RYKOV (after a silence): I fear to make a mi Ss ae epic 
© VYSHINSKY: What about the aon ee Seinen 
i d Bukharin an e ac 10V. 
morning between the accuse be a aA 
i line for an insurrectionary mo or 
Sse Neo to your erol nT was ats sae ca 
YKOV: | participation in the r- 
Poean enero later period and is con- 
i k of the centre dates from a later p | 
i rr Vith the dispatch of Eismont to the Caucasus in a 
nee VYSHINSKY: But you said that in 1928 you were Copi 


with Iva ae hace 
RYKOV: 0, l 
: No, the Right group. : 
a Ivanov say today e S to the 
i up, had no personal connection Ra 
Rig E So this ae a separate line of Bukharin ene 
Be After all, every member of the centre 
ee net f the organization. 
i th all the members o g 
ona et ey Tea is clear, but Bukharin and Ivanov ay 
connected by underground work. Did you know that Ivanov 
: TRN did not. It may be that I have forgotten the fact, 
but the name Ivanov has no place in my memory. ena 
MVYSHINSKY: But is it possible that individual members of 
Sir centre had their own people and did not inform each o 
le? f l i 
a AKOTA my opinion, is not only possible ihe rane 
ly inevitable, because it was not mua ae aE Az 
far more numerous cadres. ite 
a chew all the members of the organization. baa. 
Pot TYSHINSKY: Even in the case of such an important ur 


ground worker as Ivanov? 
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RYKOV: Even in that case. 

VYSHINSKY: Continue. m l 

RYKOV: The Right centre devoted special attention to the 
North Caucasus owing to its high proportion of Cossacks and wealthy 
peasants, and the specific character of its traditions, and also in 
view of its political and economic importance as a region border- 
ing on the Ukraine, possessing a large number of national republics 
and supplying a large quantity of grain. 

Eismont went there specially in 1932 with the purpose of organ- 
izing our participation in the kulak movement, inasmuch as it 
was developing fairly strongly. Eismont went there with my knowl- 
edge and after a preliminary talk with me, with the object, as 
I have already said, of sharpening the kulak movement in the 
North Caucasus in every way and of helping it to spread. Later on 
he told me that he had got in touch with Pivovarov, and in ad- 
dition to Eismont, Slepkov, one of the prominent members of the 
Bukharin organization, was sent there. He was sent with Bukha- 
rin’s knowledge and on his initiative. 

VYSHINSKY: With Bukharin’s knowledge? 

RYKOV: On his initiative. I don’t think Bukharin will deny 
that. I sent Eismont and Smirnov, while he sent Slepkov. 

VYSHINSKY: With what concrete instructions did Slepkov 
go there? 

RYKOV: The detailed instructions were given by Bukharin, 
but the principal instructions, as, I have already said, were to 
sharpen the dissatisfaction of the kulaks in every way, including 
every kind of open action. 

VYSHINSKY: In other words, to organize kulak actions, kulak 
insurrections? 

RYKOV: Of course. That is what I said. Only, in those cases 


where there were no prospects for armed action, to organize unarmed 
actions. 


VYSHINSKY: That was Slepkov’s task? 

RYKOV: That was the task which in my opinion must have 
been given him. i 

VYSHINSKY: Bukharin gave it? 

RYKOV: Bukharin gave it with our knowledge, so that I re- 
gard myself as being fully responsible for it. 

VYSHINSKY: What do you say, accused Bukharin? 

BUKHARIN: I corroborate all that Rykov has said here up to 
now. Slepkov was sent to the North Caucasus precisely for this . 
purpose. It must be said for the sake of historical exactitude. . 

VYSHINSKY: Don’t trouble to speak for history, accused Bu- 
kharin. History will itself record what will be interesting for his- 
tory. Now Rykov said here that with the knowledge of the centre, 
on the direct instructions of the centre, and in particular, with his 
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own, Rykov’s, and your, Bukharin’s, instructions, in the North 
; in 1931 or 1932... i. : 
a SHARIN: 1 think it was in the spring of 1932: 
YKOV: Yes, it was in 1932. ae 
K. So that, in the spring of 1932, on a ae 
structions of the centre, and in particular of Rykov and Bukharin, 


Slepkov, one of your closest colleagues in the underground organi- | 


f doing every- 
tion, i the North Caucasus for the purpose o : 
ee tee said, to organize kulak risings. Is that nev 
BUKHARIN: But I have said that I corroborate ve ing 
that Rvkov has said here from the first word to the las alia: 
VYSHINSKY: Hence, you sent Slepkov to organize Kulak In 
surrections in the North Caucasus? ener 
BUKHARIN: Hence, I sent him for the purpose 0 
surrections.- l e 
: Did you personally instruct Slepkov: 
POKHARIN: SIepkey d no instruction whatever, because 
he was a sufficiently qualified person. ei 
Y: Qualified in what respect? , i 
BUKHARIN: Qualified for the purpose of drawing the neces 
ary organizational and practical conclusions. Be Acar 
° VYSHINSKY: That is to say, qualified also for the purp 
ising insurrections? — po : ow au 
i BUKHARIN: And for the purpose of raising ue = be 
task then was to sharpen kulak discontent with the Sovie F er 
in every way, to fan this discontent, to organize cadres an 
organize actions, including armed kulak insurrections. 
VYSHINSKY: That is exactly what I wanted to know. 
BUKHARIN: And that is nee. Ta 
: Now we can pass to Siberia. DI 
ey Siberia, I know from what Bukharin said... . 
ISKY: What about? l 
N the fact that Yakovenko was P n 
kind of work in Siberia as was being done in the Nor : as i 
that is to say, he was striving to ron a ae ee 
i d talked wi im. rse, r 
frequently met Bukharin and ) no f 
i i e him instructions and urg f i 
IRSKY (fo the Court): Permit me to question Bukharin 
i atter. ; a 
7 BURA ABIE All I need do here is to say more or less emphatic 
ally, because I suggested P no a plan. .-- 
i : What plan? , l i 
BURHARIN: Nene insurrection with the aid of partisans 
i ion of Siberia. - 
‘ VYSHINSKY: So this fact did take place? 
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BUKHARIN: This fact did take place. I reported this at a 
meeting of the centre, I think the whole trio were present. 

VYSHINSKY: But Rykov appears to be denying it. 

BUKHARIN: I am speaking as I remember it. 

VYSHINSKY: Did the accused Rykov correctly relate the fact 
-about your sending Yakovenko to Siberia for the purpose of organ- 
izing kulak insurrections? 

BUKHARIN: He did. Yakovenko accidentally met me in Ser- 
‘ebryanny Bor. He said that sufficient forces were available for 
the purpose of raising an insurrection. At first I did not consent, 
but said I would consult my colleagues. I formally submitted the 
question to the centre for discussion. 

VYSHINSKY: In 1932? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. They expressed displeasure at my failing to 
give Yakovenko an affirmative answer at once. 

VYSHINSKY: Had you given an affirmative answer? 

BUKHARIN: No, they expressed displeasure because I had 
not given an affirmative answer. 

_ VYSHINSKY: Please, will you repeat this? I did not hear. 

BUKHARIN: Excuse me, perhaps I am not speaking loud 
enough. After this decision was arrived at I informed Yakovenko 

of it. ee 

VYSHINSKY: What did you tell Yakovenko? 

BUKHARIN: I told him, without going into the details of 
the technical side, that the centre was in favour of exciting the 
movement and of raising insurrection. 

VYSHINSKY: And did he go? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, he went. : 

VYSHINSKY: Well, and were there kulak risings in Siberia? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, there were. TAS 

VYSHINSKY: Do you remember, was that in the Biisk Dis- 
‘trict? E i l 
BUKHARIN: I do not remember, perhaps it was in the Biisk 
District. - i 

VYSHINSKY: That is not so essential. 

BUKHARIN: No, it is not so essential. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, what official work did you do apart 
from organizing kulak insurrections? - 

BUKHARIN: I was a member of the Central Committee, a 
member of the Central Executive Committee. 

VYSHINSKY: And later? 

BUKHARIN: Later I worked at the People’s Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry. 

VYSHINSKY: In what capacity? 


BUKHARIN: In the capacity of director of one of the depart- 
ments. - 
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VYSHINSKY: Which? 
BUKHARIN: The scientific and technical. ; 
VYSHINSKY: And simultaneously, tes pin occupation, you 
irected the organization of kulak insurrections: 
0 BUKHARIN: Ironically it can be called a joint occupation, 
but, as I have already said, { don’t intend to be witty here. 
VYSHINSKY: In 1932 you took the path of open treason. Is 
ight not? aha, 
a UKHARIN: Quite right. I have said that I date this with the 
Ryutin platform. _ 
YSHINSKY: That means 1930? a 

BUKHARIN: The Ryutin platform wasadoptedat the notorious 
conference held in the autumn of 1932, orin the summer, andit was 
approved at the meeting of which Alexei Ivanovich Rykov spoke. 

VYSHINSKY: That means mene 

BUKHARIN: The autumn o , eau 3 

VYSHINSKY: That date marks the beginning of your high 
est HARIN: Yes, that date 

: Yes, ; . l 
E INSK. But before that date there were other dates, 
bout which we shall speak later on. 

i BUKHARIN: Yes, there undoubtedly were other dates. 
VYSHINSKY: 1918, for example? l 
BUKHARIN: This stands somewhat separately... - 
VYSHINSKY: We will speak about it separately, but lam now 

i t your activities. 
PE ICHARIN: I am speaking, Citizen Procurator, from the 
point of view of the evolution of the Right -deviation which 
rew into a counter-revolutionary, terrorist, treasonable group. r 
VYSHINSKY: This process of evolution was consummate 


i ? ` ` -. . 
ne BUKHARIN: Yes, it was consummated and assumed definite 


i logical shape.. ee f 
ee SHINSRY: I am interested now not in ideology, but in 


i i l : . . . 
BUKHARIN: But ideology may also be criminal; actions are 
thinking people. , , 
P ERY. That tae be so, but what interests us is action, 


Fae UKHARIN: I have been questioned so many times mal 
the Ryutin platform, ps this isa mistake onthe part of the in 

igati ust say... hou 
TET INGKY: And eae yourself date your activities as 
a conspirator and traitor from 1932 in connection with the evo- 
lution of the Right deviation into a counter-revolutionary organ- 
ization. Is that right? i 
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BUKHARIN: That is right. ; 

VYSHINSKY: And so, you have to your account preparation 
for and organization of kulak insurrections in the North Caucasus, 
and preparation for and organization of kulak insurrections in 
Western Siberia. Is that so? 

BUKHARIN: That is so.- 

VYSHINSKY (to Rykov): Accused Rykov, was this known 
to you too? Was this done with your knowledge? 

RYKOV: Of course. As for the dates, in my opinion this isa 
formal question. And before the infant, the Ryutin platform, 
could be born, there had to be pregnancy, pregnancy with a docu- 
ment like the Ryutin program, and this was quite definitely 
loss of virginity. 

VYSHINSKY: Well, that’s-clear. 

RYKOV: Connected with the North Caucasus there is still 
another criminal factor, and that is the connection with the So- 
Cialist-Revolutionaries, which we had discussed previously to 
this especially in connection with kulak insurrections, and also in 
connection with the fact that some of the members of the centre, 
and of the illegal organization generally, considered that it was 
necessary to establish contact with, to utilize, the kulak movement 
for the work of the Right organization and the organization of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. Connection with the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries on the basis of joint anti-Soviet kulak risings was, as 
Eismont informed me, actually established in the North Caucasus. 
But these movements, of course, created an extremely tense 
situation in the country, and increased the aspirations, expec- 
tations and hopes of the Rights of coming into power. Although 
these movements were in fact kulak, that is to say anti-So- 
viet movements, on the other hand, we nevertheless regarded 
them as a mass movement in the country, which served asa support 
for the Right deviation. 

I remember a discussion we had on this subject in the trio and 
also among the followers of the Right deviation. Here many ar- 
gued and quoted the example of the Kronstadt uprising and urged 
that with the aid of kulak risings it would be possible to create 
not one, but several Kronstadts, and achieve corresponding 
political success. 

This is the first thing that is characteristic of the crimes we 
committed in the period of 1930-33. 

In this period also the views of the Rights on the question 
of terrorism took shape. 

VYSHINSKY: On terrorism? 

RYKOV: On the question of terrorism it is also difficult to 
establish an absolutely exact dividing line, say, the fifth of such- 
and-such a month and such-and-such a year. Terrorist moods be- 
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gan to develop as far back as 1930, as far as I know. They 
found expression in Radin, who stood close to me. Approximately 


in 1932 our positive attitude toward the application of terror- ` 


ism took shape as a method of struggle for power and found 
practical expression. I cannot conceive of theoretical terrorism. 
When people talk about- terrorism it is a purely practical thing. 
One can’t indulge in the theory of terrorism without practice. As 
soon as the line wasadopted, corresponding organizational and prac- 
tical conclusions were drawn from it at once; that is to say, a 
number of terrorist groups were formed. I myself gave a number 
of terrorist instructions to a number of persons, apart from those 
who stood close to me, like Nesterov and Radin. I conveyed these 
instructions also to the nationalist organizations; I discussed the 
question of terrorism with the members of the Pan-Tyurkic and 
Byelorussian nationalist organizations, and soon the terrorist line 
and the corresponding conclusions drawn from it were widely 
adopted. In addition to these discussions on this question I had 
others. Nesterov later reported that on my instructions an organ- 
ization had been formed in Sverdlovsk, in the Urals. Te 
Later on, in 1935; I had a talk about terrorism with Kotov, 
a leading member of the Moscow Right organization. Approxi- 
mately in 1934, I instructed my former secretary Artemenko to 
watch for passing government automobiles. CE 8 As | ae ad 
Other members of our counter-revolutionary organization adopt- 
ed similar measures. But we never passed any definite decision 
that such-and-such a member of the government is to be killed. 
The centre of the -Right organization never adopted such a deci- 
sion; but its work consisted of preparing such an attitude towards 
terrorism and such a state: of terrorist cadres as would enable 
such a decision to be carried out whenever the centre adopted one. 
In this period also terrorist connections were established with 
the Socialist-Revolutionary Semyonov through Bukharin. I did 
not know Semyonov personally. Bukharin told me that through 
Semyonov he was preparing for an attempt on the life of Stalin. 
Later on, as faras | remember, we discussed the question of 
establishing contact with the Socialist-Revolutionaries on this 
matter, and this contact was established through Bukharin, who 
had the firmest connections. I also had a conversation about ter- 
rorism with Beloborodov while travelling to a health resort in 
the North Caucasus. This was approximately in 1934. 
VYSHINSKY (to the Court): Permit me to dwell on the role 
of Semyonov. 
THE PRESIDENT: You may. j 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, how do you know about Bu- 
kharin’s connection with this Socialist-Revolutionary terrorist 
Semyonov? 
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kig: 


RYKOV: I heard about it fr 
IFC t om Bukharin, who t 
he ad bad conntelions win Semyonov vet ste tha 
the S -Re aries in connection with th y 
the life of Lenin; as i : i eee on 
Wena ay. is well known, at this trial Bukharin 
VYSHINSKY: B i 
RYKOV: Yes. ` ene defended Semyonov? 
A RSS Did you ever meet Semyonov-at Bukharin’s? 
ie : ne day I visited Bukharin at -his apartment and 
E E ee there who left after my arrival. 
annA : When you spoke about this you had Semyonov 
Sole Yes. 
SHINSKY: Bukharin told you th j 
Be at th 
o organizing the attempt an the life of Sealine eee 
Re was he who was organizing it I cannot say. 
enpi : e you posted on the organization of this 


-RYKOV: I was i 
oe nat posted on. this matter, but-evidently I 
a During the preliminary investigation you said— 
ae T am asking you about it—“In 1932 erin the be- 
g tinig 0 ; 33, on visiting Bukharin, I found there a stranger 
a oe tye T soon after. After his departure Bukharin 
SW e Semyonov whom he had k i : 
trial of the Socialist-Revoluti {i i eee 
trial í e es, at which he def im” 
ES onaries, at he defended him 
ty just now testified), “and he went 
el the Socialist-Revolutionaries were a ar Woe the 
ves of Stalin and Kaganovich. Bukharin and | ae d this 
a r satisfaction, as its execution would fave: fa. 
the coumnter-revolutionar ivities ` ights.” 
Do you corroborate this episode? Pore age ee 
RYKOV: Yes. a 
, YSHINSKY (to th : i i 
A ( e Court): Permit me to question the ac- 
Accused Bukharin, do ) is? 
p you corroborate this? : 
BUKHARIN: i srate it 
Perr R In the main I corroborate it, but. there are a 
VYSHINSKY: Let us take things in their order. 
Se SIE But I wanted to clear up... 
ie ea Accused Bukharin, I want to explain to you 
pa you wi have time to clear things up and explain when : 
oe At present I am interrogating you on a auiestion 
Ss is edocs with another of the accused. Is the pace 
ykov telling the truth when he says that in 1932-33 he found 
a man in your apartment whom you called Semyonov? ue 
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i i finitely 
BUKHARIN: It is possible, I. do, not remember de 
whether he saw Semyonov and whether that scene took place... - 
“ VYSHINSKY: But you were connected with Semyonov? 
~ -BUKHARIN: Yes, Í was connected with him. Rykov knew 


“About this connection because I myself told him about it. Whether 


this YSHINSKY: That is not important. The important thing 


for me now is to establish whether you were connected with. the 

ialist-Revolutionary terrorist Semyonov. ee 
Soc BUKHARIN: T hat is true, but Semyonov was a member of 
the Party. 

° VYSHINSKY: You, too, were a member of the Party. 
BUKHARIN: As for Semyonov, hesa ' 
VYSHINSKY: You defended him? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. : 

VYSHINSKY: You, while being a member not only of the 
Communist Party but of its Central Committee, organized ter- 
rorist acts against the leaders of the Party? 

BUKHARIN. Quite true. ; 

VYSHINSKY: Therefore, the fact that Semyonov was formally 
a member of the Communist Party makes no difference. Were 
you connected with him as with a Communist or a Socialist-Revo- 

i ? ; a 
Me UICHARIN: I do not think I was connected with him a 
with a Socialist-Revolutionary but as with a terrorist who 

thized.with the Rights. 
YR TYSHINSKY: That i why it is no use vaping on the fact 
that he was a member of the Communist Party. 

“BUKHARIN: I did not want to minimize my-guilt, I wanted 
t ravate it. 

j VYSHINSKY: I do not want to aggravate your guilt, I n 

talking about facts. Were you connected with Semyonov, a 

Socialist-Revolutionary terrorist; were they terrorist connections? 
BUKHARIN: They did not start as terrorist connections. 
VYSHINSKY: I am not asking how they started, I am asking 
t they were at that time. , l 

"h ŠUKHARIN: At that time they were terrorist connections. 
VYSHINSKY: You had then learnt from Semyonov that ae 

arations were being made for an attempt on the lives of Comrades 

Stalin and Kaganovich? l TAP ; 
BUKHARIN: No, Rykov is not putting it quite correctly. 

The position was as follows. Semyonov reported that he had con- 

nections with various Socialist-Revolutionary terrorist groups, 

and as he knew the moods among the Right counter-revolution- 
ary organizations concerning terrorism, he proposed that these 
connections be utilized. 
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VYSHINSKY: For what purpose? 
BUKHARIN: For terrorist activities, 
See Of what kind? 
IN: : er aai 
Eie Ta For terrorist activities against the leadership 
a That is? 
KHARIN: A iti 
M E number of members of the Political Bureau 
VYSHINSKY: Including whom? l 
ea including Stalin and Kaganovich. 
i a And so, in 1932 youand Semyonov talked about 
S, that an attempt should be organized on the lives of Comrad 
a of Comrade Kaganovich. : ser 
ARIN; I di i ; i 
joa did not say that it should; I am saying-what 
i Pe I say that in 1932 
lat an attempt was bein 
Stalin and Kaganovich. ei 
BUKHARIN: If you formulate i 
solutely concrete character. 
VYSHINSKY: Very concrete. i 
BUKHARIN: At that time we talked about t 
against the leading men of the Party. 
VYSHINSKY: Was it a theoretical talk? 


B y . . . 3 
een UKHARIN: No. Organizing groups is not a theoretical 


VYSHINSKY: What did you talk about? 
BUKHARIN; We talked about terrorist plans on the organ- 
Zation of preparations to catry out this plan against members 


you had a talk on this, 
on the dives of Comrades 


t like that, it gives it an ab- 


errorist acts 


of ee Bureau. 
SHINSKY: Including whom? 
BUKHARIN: Including Stalin and Kaganovich. 
BUKHALIN: Gan then, is concrete. l 
- Quite concrete. I want i 
exactly what actually happened. ie i < 
VYSHINSKY: I ask the Court to permit me to read the testi- 


mony given b i i imi i 
ee y the accused Bukharin during the preliminary in- 


. THE PRESIDENT: You may. . 

5 VYSHINSKY: Pages 105-06; when the Procurator of the 
nion interrogated you on December 1, you, accused Bukharin 

eune as follows: “I want to state the truth and I declare that 

reported this proposal?’ (this is preceded by the reference to 
emyonov $ proposal) “to a conference of the centre and we de- 


cided to instruct Semyonov to or ani A q 
BUKHARIN: Yes. PATACO DE E ETONDR: 
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VYSHINSKY: This is right? 

BUKHARIN: Right. 

VYSHINSKY: This precisely refer to 1932? 

BUKHARIN: Quite true. 

VYSHINSKY: This, in 1932, you on the decision of the centre of the Right 
organization instructed Semyonov to organise a terrorist group. Is that so, or not? 

BUKHARIN: It is so. 

VYSHINSKY: Why did you instruct him to organize a terrorist group? 

BUKHARIN: In order to commit terrorist acts. 

VYSHINSKY: Against whom? 

BUKHARIN: Against members of the Political Bureau. 

VYSHINSKY: Including whom? 

BUKHARIN: Including Stalin. 

VYSHINSKY: Hence, we may say that the right centre decided in 1932 to 
commit terrorist acts against members of the Political Bureau, including Comrade 
Stalin and Comrade Kaganovich, and instructed Semyonov to carry them out. Is 
this so? 

BUKHARIN: In the sense of a line, it is so. 

VYSHINSKY: Yes or no? 

BUKHARIN: But this does not mean that the whole machine had been set and 
the signal had been given. 

VYSHINSKY: We know how machines are set and how they operate. 

BUKHARIN: I say this for the sake of exactitude. 

VYSHINSKY: Well, we have achieved exactitude. Please be seated. 
Continue, accused Rykov. 

RYKOV: I cannot guarantee that my memory is absolutely exact. But 
remember the episode literally in such a way that ... 

VYSHINSKY: That you accepted with satisfaction Bukharin’s 
communication to Semyonov, or Semyonov’s communication to Bukharin, or 
Semyonov’s and Bukharin’s communication. 

RYKOV: This means that considered from a political point of view the most 
odious thing about the whole matter is that we wanted to use other to... 

VYSHINSKY: To do what? 

RYKOV: Commit terrorist acts. 

VYSHINSKY: Was that put concretely, or only hypothetically? 

RYKOV: I have already said that theoretical terrorism does not exist for me? 

VYSHINSKY: I understand it that way too. 

RYKOV: But the centre did not adopt a decision in such and 

such a year to kill such-and-such a member of the political Bureau 
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or of the government. The centre took measures that would enable 
such a decision to be put into effect if one were adopted... . 

VYSHINSKY: In either case it was a matter of utilizing the 
Socialist-Revolutionary terrorists for an attempt on the lives of 
Comrade Stalin and Comrade Kaganovich. 

RYKOV: Yes, that is how I understood it. And here it appears 
a disagreement arises between me and Bukharin. I thought that 
Semyonov was organizing this as a member of another organi- 
zation. The version that Bukharin outlined to the effect that 
I instructed Semyonov to create some kind of special terrorist 
organization I hear for the first time. 

BUKHARIN: It is very simple... . 

VYSHINSKY: Very simple. 

BUKHARIN: It is quite understandable. The understandabil- 
ity lies in what I said: I do not refute Rykov when he says 
that he met Semyonov in my apartment. He might have met him. 
But this is not the point. Semyonov might have told him, | might 
have told him, Semyonov might have told him first and I might 
have told him afterwards, both of us might have told him. The 
fact is that Semyonov made a proposal; this proposal became known 
not only to me, but also to my accomplices in crime at that time, 
and they agreed. I quite agree with Rykov that there is an even 
more odious element in this; using the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
as cat’s-paws—this is quite understandable. But I say that 
there was, of course, an undoubted attempt to utilize Socialist- 
Revolutionary terrorist forces for the purpose of waging a crimi- 
nally treacherous fight against the leadership of the Party. Since 
I was connected with Semyonov, then undoubtedly, in this. 
case, the initiative belonged to me. 

¿I cannot under any circumstances minimize, whitewash in 
one form or another or belittle my initiative in this case. 

VYSHINSKY: And so the initiative was yours? 

. BUKHARIN: I think Semyonov made the proposal to me, 
but as far as my accomplices, the Rights, were concerned. . . 
- VYSHINSKY: Tomsky and Rykov? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, here I took the initiative. 

VYSHINSKY: And in the case of Semyonov whose initiative 
was it? 

BUKHARIN: I do not remember, perhaps it was mine. At all 
events, Ido not deny it. 

VYSHINSKY: So, accused Bukharin, maybe in this it was 
your initiative in organizing the terrorist act against Comrade 
Stalin? 

BUKHARIN: This I have admitted. But the whole point is, 
and I want to emphasize this, that my initiative does not exclude 
the fact that in this case Semyonov received the consent of my 
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eagues. I again e a 
te a this matter, on the contrary 


tre 
a member of the centri 
fad underground conspira eS 3 the 
Revolutionary terrorist who, tog Be ey ee a ceauiand othe 


members 0 t 
terrorist acts were bein 


the Right centre, n think, not including, 


the only ones wh 


i lude m 
mphasize that this does not exc y 


; at Bukharin, 
ito stablish that you, Buxnarin 
a S edie st the Right pie eae 

i mnections Wi a á 
D with you, was preparing the 
E t onthe rations of 
nization ofan attemp nd that these prepa 
mbers of the ne lade with the knowledge and approval of 


N Ae Ale he See esas they were 
: No, l 

pene o knew about it. EE 
VYSHINSKY: Well, you, Tomsky and Ry 


$ ’ . Í . his? 

INKY G Rykov): Does Rykov agree with ti 

i o di his, point? 
RY MINSKY: e no disagreements on this.. . 
KARIN: ani emphasize that the initiative in thi 
BU N: ; 
we a a tla in relation to Rykov and 
= VYSHINSKY: Your initiative 


msky? ; l | | 
l BUKHARIN; Quite tru hee the Socialist-Revolutionary line | 
Sea the Bukharin fine re vie 
- BUKHARIN: This, too, ve 

Y: I have no mo 
VME PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 


2 a 2 


: Th 
COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The 


ise. 
PE PRESIDENT: Be seated. ation of the accused Rykov. 


i the examin tions? 
We shall continue ou any more ques . d 
coman a (To Rykov.) We have analyse 


Y: Yes, i rat 1933. : 
part of your ertmes, We stopped APPS NS gu cation 
Í d of this pe : ights lost their la 

RYKOV: The en : ith this the Righ h 
ection wi POA cterized by the 
of the kulaks. In conn he next period is characterized a 
f me kulaks. The : f organization an 
social base—the i iratorial type o zoot the 
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creation of an exc harpest methods of strugg of the 
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tions for the time being. 
20 minutes. 


Court is coming, 


assume a more or less definite Shape. But, as in the case of terrorism, 
when utterances in favour of terrorism were heard before terrorism 
had been adopted by the centre of the Right organization, so on 
the question of the “palace coup,” individual members of the 
Right organization expressed themselves in favour of this 
method of conspiratorial] activity before the Right centre defi- 
nitely shaped this idea and tried to carry it out. This applies in 
particular to me, when in 1930 one of the members of the Right 
organization came to me with a fully worked out plan fora “pal- 
ace coup,” with a plan to arrest the government with the aid of 
a small specially Prepared armed force. At that time I had not yet 
discussed this either with Tomsky or with Bukharin. This question 
arose in 1933. The mainstay of this counter-revolutionary plan 


month this was is not important; I remember that the first piece 
of information I received was about the group of Kremlin offi- 
cials, and the Principal figures here were Yagoda, Peterson, 
Gorbachovand Yegorov; Ihave in mind not the Chief of the Gener- 
al Staff—I don’t know what he is doing now—but Yegorov, the 
chief of the Kremlin military school. These three names played a 
great role in the life of the Kremlinand were incommandof the school 
and of the entire administrative routine in the Kremlin. Several times 
Tomsky informed me about the enlistment through these persons— 
Yenukidze and Yegorov—of a group of military officials, headed 
by Tukhachevsky, who also Prepared to accept this planand were 
working in this direction. He mentioned the names of-Uborevich 
and Kork. This is the basis of the relationships which afforded 
the possibility of carrying out, or at all events of attempting to 
carry out, the plan from the point of view of inflicting real damage, 
internal damage, apart from connections with abroad. We did not 
succeed in making a real attempt, but it might have inflicted 
a very serious wound upon Socialist liberty. 

I cannot speak of the details of this work because it was kept 
very secret. A group was formed including very influential peo- 
ple—a military Sroup. This group, from the underground view- 
point, worked independently of the other underground groups 
and it was the only one. 
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The question arose of how to co-ordinate the forces of the 
counter-revolution for the purpose of carrying out the ‘‘palace coup.”’ 
For this purpose a centre was formed including the Trotskyites 
and Zinovievites: Kamenev, Pyatakov, Yenukidze, and also my- 
self, Bukharin and Tomsky. Our task was to weld all the for- 
ces around this centre. With this centre were connected Tukha- 
chevsky’s military group and Yagoda’s group. a 

In 1934 we already discussed the possibility of a tactical utili- 
zation of this organization in connection with the Seventeenth Par- 
ty Congress that was about to be held. I do not remember exactly 
whether it was on the advice of Tomsky or perhaps of Yenukidze, 
but the question was raised of bringing about the coup during 
the Seventeenth Party Congress when all responsible workers 
would gather, and it would be possible to arrest simultaneously 
with most prominent members of the government, also those 
workers from the republics and regions who could offer resistance 
to the coup. But this plan was rejected. I think that. apart from 
Tomsky hardly anyone supported it. What prompted its rejection? 
Clearly, the principal reason was that the conditions in the coun- 
try precluded all likelihood of success. The compact unity of the 
Party, the popularity of the government and the absence of any 
discontent in the country, of course, made such an attempt a sheer 
adventure, absolutely futile, and this was the reason why it was 
rejected. The organization remained in existence. This proposal 
was discussed at a certain time, although, I repeat, it was rejected 
by everybody, including myself. Tomsky was the only one in 
favour of it. This corroborates the indictment, particularly those 
points which refer to this as one of the biggest counter-revolutionary 

undertakings. In this connection 1 must deal with the first para- 
graph of the indictment—our stake on defeat and on the assist- 
ance of the international bourgecisie. All this refers, at all events 
the main part of it refers, to the period after 1933 in conformity 
with the ideological, political and practical line, which could be 
explained only by the loss of the last basis in the country. Those 
who persist in their counter-revolutionary struggle resort to the 
measures, methods and allies that we resorted to in the period 
after 1933. This refers to the ‘‘centre’s’’ connections with the 
German fascists. Naturally, we, and I personally, tried to tone 
down our testimony on this question because this is a very bad 
thing. We depicted the situation so as to make it appear that we 
had not discussed these connections in the centre beforehand. 
Actually the situation was that Tomsky had taken the initiative. 
Bukharin and J heard about it afterwards. But all these are formal 
points, because all of us, I and Bukharin, never hesitated for 
a moment in deciding that Tomsky was right, and had he asked 
us, we would have said it was the proper thing to do. At all 
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RYKOV: Of course. 
VYSHINSKY: And in this sense you were no tools? 
RYKOV: Of course, there were negotiations... 


VYSHINSKY: That the fascists wanted to use you—that » 


is a separate matter. You wanted to use them too, for your aims. 

RYKOV: No, | think that objectively it isclear that the move- 
ment of the Rights and the nationalist movement in our country 
are a reflection of the fascist and bourgeois encirclement which 
exists, because if there were no bourgeois encirclement and if 
there were no fascism, the Right deviation in the U.S.S.R. could 
not give rise to them; but they created quite a number of bourgeois 
groups. Objectively, that is So. 

VYSHINSKY: That is clear, of course. But your plans reduced 
themselves to seizing power at the cost of treason? 

RYKOV: Well, you know, there is treason and treason. 

VYSHINSKY: Proceed. 

RYKOV: Thus, our struggle with the Party began to develop, 
the methods of the struggle and the aims of the struggle were 
becoming clearer all the time. Then came the contact centre. 

VYSHINSKY: This contact centre was a result of the organ- 
ization of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’? 

RYKOV: It is hard to tell. The expression. - - 

VYSHINSKY: What I want to say is that, besides the con- 
tact centre, there was a preliminary agreement between you, 
which you called a bloc. 

RYKOV: Not a bloc, but formally we understood it to be a 
bloc with the Trotskyites since 1935. I say formally. But, in addi- 
tion to formal organizational relations, there were, of course, 
elements of a bloc which found their expression in meetings between 
members of one organization and the other. Tomsky frequently met 
Zinoviev and Kamenev. Bukharin also met them. These were not the 
relationships of a formal bloc. But such meetingsand conversations 
on political subjects established relations which, politically and in 
fact, without their being giventhe form ofa bloc, meant a co-ordina- 
tionof the activities of those organizations, ora bloc between them. 

VYSHINSKY: Will it be right or wrong to say that in the 
period of the years 1932-33 a group was organized which we may 
call the Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites? 

RYKOV: It was so in fact. Its organizational expression, 
since 1933-34, was the so-called contact centre. 

VYSHINSKY: That’s it, now; the contact centre represented a 
further step in putting the organizational relationsona formal basis? 

RYKOV: Yes. In fact and politically that is a correct way 
of putting it. 

VYSHINSKY: That is correct. And that bloc set itself the 
aim of—how do you formulate it? 
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you a member of 


KHODJAYEV: I maintained direct relations with Rykov, 
later T was connected with Bukharin. . 
VYSHINSKY: Directly in matters concerning the conspiracy? 
KHODJAYEV: In matters concerning the conspiracy. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, is Faizulla Khodjayev’s 


evidence correct? . 

BUKHARIN: It is. 

VYSHINSKY (to Rykov): And were you not connected with 
Ikramov? 

RYKOV: Personally I was 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Ikramov, 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’? 

IKRAMOV: I was connected with the group 
Bukharin. I may Say that 1 was enlisted by Bukharin. After he 
began to slander the Party and Lenin in connection with the na- 
tional question with regard to the thesis that the backward 
countries can attain Socialism with the assistance of the proleta- 
riat without passing through the stage of capitalism; he said that 
this was a lie, that it was wrong. When he began to speak openly 
on the national question, I told him of my pourgeois-nationalist 
organization and 1 formed a bloc with Bukharin in 1933. I spoke 
to him after that. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, 
mov’s evidence? 

BUKHARIN: I do. 

VYSHINSKY: Hence the bloc included Trotskyites, Zino- 
vievites, Rights, bourgeois nationalists, Central Asiatic groups, 
Byelorussian groups, and, through Grinko, Ukrainian groups. 

RYKOV: We just began to make connections with Grinko. 
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VYSHINSKY: I only want to ascertain whether you regarded 
Grinko’s part in this common conspiratorial group as that of 
one of the leaders of the nationalist Ukrainian organization. 

BUKHARIN: When you speak of a “group, do you mean 
the entire totality of the organization? 

VYSHINSKY: Of course. ; 

BUKHARIN: We did not regard him as a representative, but 
we did regard him as a man who, in fact, expressed the correspond- 
ing tendencies. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, you had in mind that through Grinko 
you were dealing with the entire nationalist Ukrainian group? 

BUKHARIN: A definite connection was established, he was 
a representative, but not in the formal sense, but in the sense 
of conveying the tendencies. | l . 

VYSHINSKY: It is not a question of representation, but a 
question of participation. --- 

BUKHARIN: It was a question of applying in the ‘‘bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites’’ that complex of ideas, the complex of 
those measures which Grinko dragged in his wake. 

VYSHINSKY: Is the Prosecution justified in formulating this 
point in the following way: the ‘‘bloc of Rights and T rotskyites”’ in 
the broad sense of the word, as we have just spoken of it, which 
is accused of having committed a whole series of crimes, as stated 
in the indictment, included Trotskyites, Zinovievites, Rights, 
bourgeois nationalists in the persons of Ikramov, Khodjayev, 
Grinko, Sharangovich and the nationalist groups standing behind 


them? 

BUKHARIN: If you are referring to the ‘‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’ inits entirety, and not to the group on top, | think it 
is quite right to pose the question the way you do it. 

VYSHINSKY: Permit me to interrogate Krestinsky. 

Accused Krestinsky, do you know that the Trotskyites be- 
longed to the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’”’ of which we are 
speaking here? 

KRESTINSKY: I learnt from Pyatakov, when he spoke to me 
about this in February 1935, that an organization had been formed, 
which united the Rights, Trotskyites and military men, and which 
set itself the aim of preparing for a military coup. I also knew 
that the leading centre included Rykov, Bukharin, Rudzutak 
and Yagoda from the Rights, Tukhachevsky and Gamarnik from 
the military, and Pyatakov from the Trotskyites. He never told 
me that representatives of national-democratic organizations 
were included in this centre, and when I was in this centre with 
Rosengoltz in 1937, there were no representatives of these organ- 
izations in the centre then either. 

As for the joining of forces, there is no doubt that this 
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VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, proceed. 

RYKOV: If we consider that all the other questions have to 
a certain extent been exhausted, the main subject now is the ques- 
tion of the national republics. 

VYSHINSKY: We will specially interrogate Sharangovich, 
Khodjayev and the others later on; then we shall speak about it 
in greater detail. 

RYKOV: Of the main subjects, just the subject of the na- 
tional republics remains. 

VYSHINSKY: I want to put some questions with regard to 
the bloc and methods of its criminal activity. Did both you and 
Bukharin accept a defeatist line, or did Bukharin have a differ- 
ent point of view on this subject? 

RYKOV: We gave no explicit formulations, but, in any case, 
I know of no existing differences of opinion on this subject, Į re- 
member that once, in my presence, Bukharin formulated the idea 
of opening the front. 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps you will tell us about it in greater 

detail? ; ; 

RYKOV: I should prefer to give a general exposition of the 
question. The indictment speaks of active and passive methods. 
It will be sufficient. to enumerate here a number of facts: the 
existence of a military group, headed by Tukhachevsky, which was 
connected with our centre and which aimed at taking advantage of 
awar to overthrow the government. This meant preparing for in- 

. tervention pure and simple. Our dealings with the Germans, 
which we intensified in every way, were meant to stimulate in 
every way an armed attack, inasmuch as in this sphere the con- 
spiratorial organization had entered into treasonable relations 
with them. Is that an active or a passive method? Among the 
important measures this is the sharpest thing that could be thought 
of in this form. Take the work in Byelorussia. . . . We had only 
Karakhan to maintain connections, while there connections were 
maintained through Ulyanov and a number of other persons. 
There the relations were much closer and more businesslike than 
was the case with Karakhan. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there a connection with the Polish in- 
telligence service? l 

RYKOV: This connection was maintained through the Byelo- 
russian Polish organization and through Ulyanov. The relations 
were very close. Contact existed on the question of the so-called 
independence of Byelorussia. There was also a number of 
other matters, including work carried on by the Byelo- 
russian organization among the Byelorussians in Poland, and the 
assistance in this respect was of a mutual kind: the Byelorussian 
organization gave assistance to the Pilsudskyites, the Polish 
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equence, when and why; that 


VYSHINSKY: Opening the front to whom? 
BUKHARIN: To Germany. . A: 
VYSHINSKY: Hence, there was talk of opening the front to 


Germany. l 
BUKHARIN: It was a question of our attitude. I want to 
say that no instructions were worked out during this conversa- 


tion. 
VYSHINSKY: About instructions later. 
I am speaking of facts, such as took place. You confirm that 


you discussed it with Tomsky, that in case of necessity the front 

was to be opened. 
BUKHARIN: I do not recall that. 
VYSHINSKY: And do you, accused Rykov, recall it? 
RYKOV: Of course, to open the front in case of war. 
VYSHINSKY (to Bukharin): So you did not object. 
BUKHARIN: It is self-understood that horses eat oats. 7 
You say: what does it mean, open vs en oe enemy? 

id that that was his opinion, but 1 objected. 

Ton SS INSICY: Wait a hie it still remains to be seen a 

you objected. We want to establish what actually happened. So 

Tomsky told you that it would be necessary or expedient to open 


the front? ‘ve 
BUKHARIN: Yes, he inclined to this opinion. 
VYSHINSKY: That it would be expedient to ope 
to the Germans in case of war? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, in case of war. 
VYSHINSKY: And what ne this mean? 
UKHARIN: It means high treason. 
VYSHINSKY: And as to how to open the front, who spoke 
to you about that? o 
BUKHARIN: Tomsky spoke about it, that there w 
an opinion among the military men. 
VYSHINSKY: Which military men? 
BUKHARIN: The Right a 
VYSHINSKY: Concretely, who? 
BUKHARIN: He named Tukhachevsky, and Kork, if I am 
istaken; then the Trotskyites. 
not YSHINSKY: That means that Kork, Tukhachevsky and 
the Trotskyites generally intended to open the front in case af 
war with Germany, and it was of this that Tomsky spoke to you? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, that there was such an opinion among 
them. pa 
VYSHINSKY: An opinion or a pian: ; 
BUKHARIN: I would not say a plan. Perhaps it was a plan, 
but in a very cursory conversation... - 
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VYSHINSKY: In a word, you were apprehensive lest Tukha- 
chevsky imagine himself a Napoleon? i 

RYKOV: I set forth what . Bukharin said. That was the 
first time I heard the term “opening the front.’’ I say I heard it 
when Bukharin expounded this and therefore I said in my 
deposition that before that I had not heard, Ihad not come across 
this idea, and I had not spoken of it to Tomsky. I said that in 
this respect Bukharin adopted an extreme position, because I first 
heard the words ‘opening the front’? from Bukharin, and exactly 
in the sense which I have here explained. When he spoke, 
he said not a word to the effect that there were scoundrels who 
wanted to open the front, or similar things; there was not a word 
said to this effect. 

VYSHINSKY: And what about Bukharin? Was he in favour 
of it? 

RYKOV: He spoke about this calmly: in case of the front 
being opened, that is, in order to avoid such danger, something 
or other has to be done. But if one raises the question that it will 
be necessary to adopt some measures in order to avoid a definite 
danger, one speaks of it only if one considers the consummation 
of the thing itself admissible. 

VYSHINSKY: Correct. 

RYKOV: Therefore my impression was that at any rate Bukha- 
rin considers it permissible. 

VYSHINSKY: Correct. , 

RYKOV: According to my opinion, this cannot be understood 
or interpreted in any other way. 


VYSHINSKY: May I ask you this: did Bukharin pursue a de- ` 


featist line in this question? 

RYKOV: This is too elementary. ; i a 

VYSHINSKY: There are elementary things which it will do 
no harm to repeat. Yes or no? ; 

RYKOV: Of course, yes. 

VYSHINSKY: May we say that Bukharin’s standpoint was 
that of defeat for the U.S.S.R.? 

RYKOV: Knowing Bukharin as I do, I should say that per- 
haps he did not consider it the only thing, but he considered 
it as something that could be discussed, something that could 
be realized under definite conditions. Dy ae 

VYSHINSKY: I do not say the. only thing possible, but 
one of the means—to open the gates to the enemy. Is that 
correct? 

RYKOV: Yes, but as something possible, not indispensable. 

VYSHINSKY: Of course, as something possible, not indispen- 
sable; that isto say, this was not the only road along which 
he was pursuing his aim. Isn’t that treason? 
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THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rykov, in your depositions 
dealing with the work of the organization of the Rights in Byelo- 
russia you noted that. in fact - your organization of the Rights 
in Byelorussia turned into an espionage agency of the Polish 
General Staff. Is that right? 

RYKOV: Yes. f NE 

THE PRESIDENT: And further you stated in the same de- 
position that your organization of the Rights in Byelorussia 
received the same kind of instructions from the Polish General 
Staff, on the one hand, and on the other hand, from the centre of 
the Rights. How are we to understand this?  - 

RYKOV: In what sense the same kind? i 

‘THE PRESIDENT: As regards wrecking work, that it was 
necessary to bring about a decrease in the number of livestock, 

RYKOV: Even more than that. These instructions, as Goloded 
Said, were duly received from the Poles. I do not recall that he 
Spoke of having received these instructions from the centre. 

THE PRESIDENT: But the instructions which your organi- 
zation in Byelorussia was receiving from the Poles coincided with 
the instructions given by your centre? 

RYKOV: I do not remember what instructions were given; 
in any event, I gave no instructions. aes 

THE PRESIDENT: Did your centre give instructions with 
regard to wrecking in the sphere of agriculture, in the sphere 
of livestock raising? 5 

RYKOV: No. No instructions were given in this sphere. 

THE PRESIDENT: But if organizations which are subordinate 
to you receive instructions from the Polish intelligence service 
to engage in wrecking activities in the sphere of livestock raising, 
and, particularly, with regard to bringing about a decrease in 
the number of horses, and to perpetrate other acts of diversion, 
and if you know about it, how is it to be understood? 

© RYKOV: How is it to be understood? It is one of the elements 
of treason. I used to receive information after the damage had been 
done. I am guilty of covering up these acts. In any case the or- 
ganizations of this type were large organizations, and they de- 
cided things on their own.- i 

THE PRESIDENT: In the same deposition you say that “in 
Byelorussia the organizations of the Rights had set the task to turn. 
Byelorussia into a base for an offensive by the Poles for the pur- 
pose of severing Byelorussia from the U.S.S.R. in the interests 
of Poland. These instructions of ours coincided with identical 
instructions which the Byelorussian organizations received from 
the Polish General Staff? — 

RYKOV: This is an unfortunate expression. 

THE PRESIDENT: Why unfortunate? It is exactly what it 
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says in the record of your deposition: ‘our instructions coincided . 
with the instructions of the Polish General Staff.” This follows from 
your depositions and such is the conclusion. During your deposition 
you said in reply to a question: ‘as a result the organization of the 
Rights in Byelorussia actually turned into an espionage agency 
of the Polish General Staff.’’ 

© RYKOV: This is correct. But there is a certain aspect here 
which consists in the fact that, besides the Right centre, besides 
fascist Poland, there were the Byelorussian nationalist organiza- 
tions. 

THE PRESIDENT: You were referring to the organization 
of the Rights. Sa . 

RYKOV: These nationalist organizations had their own opin- 
ion, their line, their theses and their decisions. 
THE PRESIDENT: You stated in your deposition: “Our 
instructions coincided with the instructions of the Polish General 
Staff.” Here we must understand it to refer to the instructions 

of the centre—of Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky. - 

RYKOV: When I wrote this, my object was to give a charac- 
terization of the ultimate political result. 

THE PRESIDENT: The result was that your organizations 
in Byelorussia turned into an espionage agency of the Polish Gen- 
eral Staff. 

RYKOV: This is the formulation of the political results and 
not of very definite organizational relations. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: Did your organizations of the Rights 
in Byelorussia engage in wrecking work in agriculture and in 
road-building on the instructions of the Polish General Staff? 

RYKOV: I learnt of two cases from Goloded: one referred to 
the horses, the other referred to cows. 

THE PRESIDENT: Why was it necessary for the Polish in- 
telligence service to give instructions to carry out wrecking acti- 
vities in road-building? 

RYKOV: Apparently, this was done in order to impede the 
movement of our troops to defend the borders of the Soviet state. 

THE PRESIDENT: How did you conceive of the role of your 
organization of the Rights in Byelorussia in respect of bringing 
about disintegration in the revolutionary movement of Western 

Byelorussia? l 

RYKOV: I have already explained this. I said that there 
was an exchange of services between our Byelorussian organiza- 
tion and the fascists. At the request of the Poles the counter-revo- 
lutionary Byelorussians sent people to Poland to work in the 
Polish Communist organizations in the spirit of the Byelorussian 
organization. 
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VYSHINSKY: Permit me to request that this be postponed until 
the time when we clear up this entire episode, since one question 
will hardly bring out anything, inasmuch as this question is 
linked up with quite a number of other questions. I would ask 
that this be postponed until we clear up the whole matter. © 

RYKOV: That is why I did not touch... -o 

. THE PRESIDENT: Tell us, accused Rykov, when you gave 
your evidence about the work of the organization of the Rights 
in the North Caucasus, did you mention that you had dealings 
with a whiteguard Cossack organization? . f 

RYKOV: Alongside with things of secondary importance I 
failed to mention here one essential matter, the question of the 
Cossacks, of the Cossack organization of the Rights, which was 
formed there. It began to be formed in the period of 1930-31. 
Subsequently, Pivovarov informed me about the organization 
of the work in the Cossack organization. 

It took final shape approximately in 1934, when Larin was 
at the head of it.... 

THE PRESIDENT: I am interested in the nature of the con- 
nections which this organization had. 

RYKOV: Of all the organizations this was probably the most 
extreme Right organization. In addition to Cossacks it included 
returned émigrés who, as Pivovarov told us, maintained their 
connections with the remnants of the Cossack armies which remained 
abroad, and in their work they received aid from those Cossack 

White armies. Through them and with them conversations were 

carried on to the effect that if an insurrection should take place 
in Central Asia, these same remnants of Cossack organizations 
abroad even promised the assistance of a landing party. This 
is what I learnt from Pivovarov about the Cossack organizations. 

THE PRESIDENT: And who was to make up the intended 

landing party, White émigrés? 


RYKOV: I said—the remnants of the Cossack White armies 


abroad. oo 
VYSHINSKY (to the Court): If you will permit, I have two 


questions to ask Krestinsky in connection with the evidence given 
by the accused Rykov. 

Accused Krestinsky, tell us, please, what do you know of the 
participation of the Tukhachevsky group in the “bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’? 

KRESTINSKY: I know the following about Tukhachevsky’s 
participation. When ĮI met Trotsky in Meranin October 1933, he poin- 
ted out to me that in orientating ourselves on a coup d’état, we 
should under no circumstances rely for support solely on our 
Trotskyite forces, because their numbers were not sufficient for 
this purpose, but that we must come to an agreement both with 
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VYSHINSKY: Did you have occasion to speak to Tukhachevsky 
and Krestinsky? i l 

ROSENGOLTZ: In the end of March 1937 I discussed with 
Krestinsky the question of hastening the organization of the 
coup. 

VYSHINSKY: You will speak of this in detail during your 
examination. At present I have no more questions to you. 

I have one question to ask the accused Chernov. Accused 
Chernov, I should like to dwell on your connection with the cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘Berliner Tageblatt,” Paul Scheffer. You spoke 
of it yesterday. Under what circumstances did you establish 
contact with him? Did he visit you, or did you find him? 

CHERNOV: I spoke of this yesterday. I repeat: they called 
me up from the Information Bureau of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs and told me that 1 was to receive the 
correspondent of the ‘Berliner Tageblatt,” Paul Scheffer, and 
give him information of a non-confidential character for use in 
the press. This was in the spring of 1929. 

VYSHINSKY: Not 1930? 

CHERNOV: No, 1929. l 

VYSHINSKY: Yesterday, I think, you said 1930. - 

CHERNOV: That must be a misunderstanding. If I said that 
it was in 1930, it was a slip of the tongue. 

- VYSHINSKY: Did you meet him once or several times? ., 

CHERNOV: Several times in the course of 1929, until the 
connection with him broke. 

VYSHINSKY: And what caused the connection to break? 

CHERNOV: He said he was afraid of being exposed and was 
leaving. the Soviet Union. I cannot say exactly when it was— 
either towards the end of 1929 or in 1930; rather, I would say, 
it was in 1929. : 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps Krestinsky remembers? 


KRESTINSKY: I think that Scheffer left the Soviet Union > 


before my return from Berlin. 

CHERNOV: That is what I say. 

VYSHINSKY: You say either towards the end of 1929 or 
the beginning of 1930. 

CHERNOV: During the preliminary investigation I stated 
both the period I was meeting Scheffer and the period when the 
connection broke. 

VYSHINSKY: During the preliminary investigation you 
stated over your signature, on p. 45 of Volume VIII: at the end 
of 1929, or perhaps in 1930, Scheffer left the U.S.S.R. and the 
connection broke. 

CHERNOV: Apparently, it was a slip of the tongue, or I was 
nervous. 
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VYSHINSKY: In any event 

VYS ; : a , you rememb ts 

after this. Did you have a talk with him aboki nisl ae ae 
CHERNOV: I did. ii 


VYSHINSKY: I have no more i 
: 1 | questions. 
THE PRESIDENT: The Court is adjourned until 11 a.m. 


[Signed] Present: _  V. ULRICH. 
Army Military Jurist 


‘President of the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: . A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 4, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
please rise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
We shall proceed to examine the accused Sharangovich. 

Accused Sharangovich, do you confirm the testimony you 
gave at the preliminary investigation? 

SHARANGOVICH: I confirm it fully. I would like to tell 
the Court fully and sincerely of my treasonable and treacherous 
crimes. I request to be allowed the opportunity to do so in ac- 
cordance with the. plan I have in mind. 

THE PRESIDENT (to the Procurator): The accused wants 
to give his account in a connected form. 

VYSHINSKY: It is his right to do so. 

THE PRESIDENT (to Sharangovich): Briefly, please. Deal 
with the principal phases of your criminal activities. 

SHARANGOVICH: I became a traitor to my country in August 
1921, and remained a traitor until my arrest. In August 1921, 
after peace was concluded with Poland, I was returning from 
a Polish prison under an exchange arrangement, as a hostage, 
together with a group of convicted men. I stopped in Warsaw. 

In Warsaw we were called in turn to the Soviet Embassy to give 
particulars about ourselves. A certain Vnorovsky—I cannot 
say exactly what his official position was—was working at the 
time in the Soviet Embassy. 

VYSHINSKY: What was his first name? 

SHARANGOVICH: I do not know his name and patronymic. 
I had three conversations with this Vnorovsky. I do not want ... 
Not that I do not want, but I do not consider it necessary to 
recount the details of these conversations, but the gist of them 
was that Vnorovsky told me that the Poles did not want to 
let me out of the country, and that-they could do so only if 
I consented to work for the Polish intelligence service. I gave 
my consent, and after that I was sent to the Soviet Union by 
the Polish intelligence service. Upon my arrival in Minsk I was 
put by this same Vnorovsky in contact with Bogutsky, the res- 
ponsible resident agent of the Polish intelligence service, who 
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Benek, he nevertheless wanted to establish similar connections 
with me, in view of the fact that I was engaged in Party work. 
I must say that as a matter of fact it did not require much 
persuasionat the time to recruit me or any persuasion atall, because 
I was already one of the leaders of the national-fascist organization 
in Byelorussia and because I was already aware of the close connec- 
tions of other leaders of the national-fascist organizationin Byelorus- 
sia with the Poles, such as Goloded, Chervyakov and Benek himself. 
In general, my whole past and my connections with the Poles 
led me into this bosom, so to speak, without any persuasion ` 
whatever. ; 
At that time I transmitted through Benek the contents of 
certain decisions of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. regard- 
ing Byelorussia. Then I supplied information about highways, 
about the network of Party nuclei, and on a number of political 
questions. But the point, of course, is not only what I transmitted, 
and not only my personal connections, but chiefly that already 
at that period our national-fascist organization, one of whose’ 
leaders I was, was actually very closely connected with the Po- 
lish General Staff. Of this I should like to speak at greater length 
after I have dealt with questions connected with the national- 
fascist organization. fe 
I had been enlisted into the national-fascist organization by 
Goloded and Chernyshevich at the beginning of 1932. I will not 
dwell on the circumstances of these connections, nor on what in- 
duced me to join this organization, because it naturally follows 
from what I have already said. I was a member of this national- 
fascist organization, and this is what 1 had been striving for. 
As to the circumstances under which I was recruited or drawn 
into the organization, it seems to me that I need scarcely speak 
of them here. N a ; 

When I joined the national-fascist organization, it was, 
it seems, in March or at the end of February, I..-- = 
VYSHINSKY: What year? pog l l 

SHARANGOVICH: 1932. Goleded informed me in detail of 
the composition of this organization and of the fact that this 
national-fascist organization was connected with the Moscow 
centre of the Rights and was receiving instructions from it, from 
Rykov and Bukharin personally. Goloded briefly formulated the 
principa j 
as follows: the overthrow of the Soviet power and the restoration 


of capitalism, and the severance of Byelorussia from the Soviet- 


Union, in the event of a war with fascist states. ; 
As to the ways and means, they included wrecking, diversion 


and terrorism. i i 
I must stress the point that already at that time Goloded in- 
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1 aims of the national-fascist organization in Byelorussia. 
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ae Sener one siti Antipov. Goloded. arranged my pP 
a ‘with Antipov in his own office. During this pee A 

ay a uired at first about the activities of our organiza Sine 
Be the lines which were already known to ee re 8 
this conversation I put certain questions to ee ener 
t for the reason that I disagreed with him, or Lobe res 
on rticular explanations, but for the purpose of g see 
mE d by Antipov himself, because when these conver n 
iver ae Tpranted Goloded had told me that Antipov — n 
lead of fhe arallel group of the Rights. During this on ate 
ieee Addons what his opinion ibe of we Na desire = ar 5 
i ime to establish connections wi 2 ; + 
T T Ano replied as follows: a E ee a 
re setting out to overthrow the Soviet power, 1 B 

o A hieve the defeat of the Soviet Union in the ae 
ae with fascist states, if we are phe ae ae a n Ki 

ia, what else can we Qo ut 

re - Peat cin such a real force as fascist Poland? aoe 
a d question I put to Antipov was aa R a 
Byelorussia and the creation of a By ori ani 0 oe ah 
a i the protectorate, so to speak, of Poland. We, 0 oe 
re liz d what this protectorate would mean, because ee 
in ans way regard it as a theoretical formula. It ve eee 
PEN Soviet Byelorussia under the yoke of the au S a 
Ta capitalists, employing all the pee nes ve te Jr a 
i i ov re i 1 s 
ey oe e eg i oer all the nationalist aw 
tees adres and, secondly, by this formula we 1 gee 
ees lure, if Į may put it so, the Polish Genera! sta eee 
wae y first meeting. I should say that in 1933 Ae a 
By lott fairly often, because he was the chairman o $ 
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country house near Minsk. Having heard our reports on the cri- 
minaland subversive activities of our organization, Antipov again 
demanded greater activity from us, especially in wrecking and 
diversion, in the organization of terrorist groupsand in the matter 
of connections with the Polish General Staff. 


VYSHINSKY: Tell us in greater detail of your criminal ac- 
tivities in the matter of wrecking. 


SHARANGOVICH: I shall come to that. 

VYSHINSKY: You are taking a long time coming to it, and 
it is what interests me most. Deal concretely with your own 
wrecking activities. We shall come to your espionage connections 
later. For the present tell us, please, about your criminal activi- 
ties in the matter of wrecking, what tasks you set out to perform, 
how you performed them, and so on. 

SHARANGOVICH: We set ourselves the task of developing 


‘ most widespread wrecking activities in all spheres of economic 
life. 


VYSHINSKY: With what purpose? | 
SHARANGOVICH: With the purpose of paving the way for 


the defeat of the U.S.S.R. and of rousing discontent among the 
population of the country. 


VYSHINSKY: With the purpose of provocation? A 

SHARANGOVICH: Of course. There was the purpose of un- 
dermining defence capacity. According to the division of tasks 
among us, I specifically engaged in wrecking activities in the 
sphere of agriculture. 

VYSHINSKY: We shall not speak for the present of the divi- 
Sion of tasks. You tell me this. These tasks of undermining 
the might of the Byelorussian republic, weakening defence 
capacity, bringing about conditions most favourable for an attack 
by the enemies—did your Byelorussian group set itself these 
tasks independently, or were they set by somebody else? 

SHARANGOVICH: These tasks were set and formulated in 
the general plan of wrecking activities, but they were also spe- 
cifically set by the Moscow centre of the Rights, by Rykov and 
Bukharin. 

VYSHINSKY: And were they set by anybody else? 

SHARANGOVICH: By the Polish intelligence service. 

VYSHINSKY: And so you worked simultaneously under the 


leadership of the Right centre and under the leadership of the 
Polish intelligence service? Cane: 


SHARANGOVICH: Correct. 


VYSHINSKY: What specific form did your criminal activi- 
ties take? 


SHARANGOVICH: I engaged in wrecki 
in the sphere of agriculture. In 1932 we, and 
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ng activities chiefly 
I personally, devel- 


oped extensive wrecking work in this sphere. Firstly, by slowing 
down the pace of collectivization, — > l 

VYSHINSKY: What post did you occupy at the time? 

SHARANGOVICH: I was Second Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Byelorussia. 

VYSHINSKY: So that your opportunities were extensive? 

SHARANGOVICH: Of course. I personally gave wrecking 
instructions to a number of people.... 

VYSHINSKY: Your accomplices? . 

SHARANGOVICH: Yes, my accomplices. We organized with- 
drawals of members from collective farms. Then we muddled up 
the sowing areas. In essence it was setting a district a sowing 
area it could not possibly cope with, while, on the contrary, 
other districts, with large areas of land, would be set reduced 

lans. Furthermore, we arranged for the, undermining of the grain 
collection plans. In 1932 this was done as follows. At first our 
national-fascist organization did everything in its power to hamper 
the grain collections, that is, we frustrated them. Then, when 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. adopted a special decision 
on the progress of the grain collections in Byelorussia, our 
organization, fearing failure and possible exposure, adopted urgent 
measures to improve the grain collections somewhat. 

I must also say that in 1932 we took measures to spread 
plague among pigs, which resulted ina high pig mortality; this was 
done by inoculating pigs against plague in a wrecking fashion. 

VYSHINSKY: On your personal instructions? 

SHARANGOVICH: Yes, there were my personal instructions 
also. 

VYSHINSKY: It is your criminal activities that interest me. 

SHARANGOVICH: I repeat, there were my instructions and 
those of others. 

In addition to this, we formed state farms in the republic at 
the expense of the land of the collective farmers and individual 
peasants. £34 : 

VYSHINSKY: In detriment to the interests of the collective 
farmers and individual peasants? 

SHARANGOVICH: Yes, of course. 

VYSHINSKY: With what purposes? i 

' SHARANGOVICH: Wrecking purposes, criminal pirposes, in 
order to create discontent. 

VYSHINSKY: Provocative purposes? 

SHARANGOVICH: Somewhat later we carried on wrecking 
activities in the sphere of agriculture in connection with the assign- 
ment of household land to the collective farmers. 

I must particularly deal with the question of the individual 
peasants, because this was connected with the plans of our national- 
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fascist organization. At that peri 

fascist org f period there were sti! 

SA peasants in Byelorussia. We gave it A 
pen who failed to join the collective farm was an ay 
pas oviet power. This was done for provocative purposes; in 
a ae with our Provocative stand, we applied to the indi- 
yy Sh E enon such taxation eae: 
: isc i ecti nit aman 
A a ent and an insurrectionary spirit among 

ee eee. remember the Lepel affair? 

-the Lepel affair The ais ae oe 

. . = 2 1 i 
dee link in the chain of our MS ERR 
peas: INSKY: So the Lepel affair was the consequence f r 

eliberate criminal and provocational activity? ai 
SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. á 
E a LL form did it take specifically? 

the Lepel affair was a w { cove ina 
i i rou 0 indi- 
Ms a was particularly strong. ee the CoML on 
a eateries took measures to correct what we had dene: 
i Pa anged. The spirit among the individual peasants, 
ua om we had provoked, took a distinct turn for the 
oo ; repeat, the Lepel affair. was only one of the episod 
i Se such facts manifested themselves in a much ee re 
om i other districts. : es 

SHINSKY: And all thi } 
to nd all this was done on your direct instruc- 
SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. . 
urther, a$ regards rural economy, I should li 
. . . . , ike t i 
ee ate ons activities in Horsesbrecdine. Ee 
eae : mie outbreak of anemia in Byelorussia. This was 

BERE ree yY because in Byelorussia horses are extremely 
ae opera Bae oeo We endeavoured to undermine 
ay ase it should be needed in connection with 

As far as I can now recall 
S , about 30,000 horses perish i 
n a measure. I should mention that this ee oe: fa 
lorses was not carried out on our initiative onl s 
a On whose else? : 

m P E We received direct instructions from the 

a eo the Rights. Further, we carried out wreckin 

imal ae Hee aig alte the result of which was that the 

a a . d 7 o i i i i 

interior districts. That is what Eaa bee te aa PATEN 

aN And what about industry? j i 
VICH: In industry our wrecking activities 
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affected such objects as peat. Peat is of the highest importance in 
Byelorussia asa source of power, and the undermining of this fuel 
base therefore tended to undermine all branches of industry. 

As to power development, here attention was mainly concen- 
trated on the Byelorussian Regional Power Station, which feeds 
the industries of Vitebsk, Orsha and Moghilev. Fuel was supplied 
irregularly. Construction work was interfered with. Specifically, 
I can mention the Krichevsk Cement Works, the Orsha Flax Mills, 
the Moghilev Pipe Foundry.... - : 

VYSHINSKY: And so on. . 

SHARANGOVICH: Yes, and a whole series of wrecking acti 
vities in the sphere of industry. Further, speaking of wrecking 
activities, I must mention the cultural front, because our national- 
fascist organization attributed particular importance to this sphere, 
seeing that we were a national republic. A large number of members 
of our national-fascist organization were engaged in this field; in 
addition there were quite a number of people, who, if not members, 
could be most easily enlisted and through whom the work could be 
most easily conducted. This wrecking work was performed with the 
object of discrediting the national policy of the Party and the So- 
viet government. The wrecking work here was performed in con- 
nection with the schools and in connection with the writers’ or- 
ganizations and the theatre. l 

VYSHINSKY: Ina word, along the entire line of the cultural 
front, wherever damage could be done. $ * 

SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. . 

VYSHINSKY: And so, summing up your criminal wrecking 
activities, it may be said that there was not a single branch of So- 
cialist construction which was not the object of your wrecking acti- 
vities. 


SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. | E ag 

VYSHINSKY: In agriculture, it was a struggle against col- 
lectivization; lawlessness towards the individual peasants 
with the provocative purpose of causing discontent among the 
population; muddling sowing areas for the same purpose. . . - 

SHARANGOVICH: True. i ‘ 

VYSHINSKY: Frustrating the development of state farms by 
means of irrational, inefficient and unlawful measures against the 
state farms and the individual peasants? 

SHARANGOVICH: True. 

VYSHINSKY: Frustrating grain collections, again by unlawful 
measures of all sorts? l 

SHARANGOVICH: True. 


VYSHINSKY: A veritable system of such measures. Then the’ 


extermination of livestock, is that so? 
SHARANGOVICH: True. 
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and Chervyakoy. 


_VYSHINSKY: Deliberat 
epizootic diseases, and dama 
SHARANGOVICH: True 
VYSHINSKY: Da 
of ruining agricultur 
the country? 
SHARANGOVICH: True. 
VYSHINSKY: Finally, 


velopment of power resources 
and ver j 
EEN oe True, true epaod 
KY: On the whole cultur 
; Ae al front, hoy 
Sec pou could, disseminating national enmity B nae 
ments, and thus disrupting t ati aaa ana eae 


Slot he carrying out of the national 
SHARANGOVICH: True. 
ne this as head of th 
g n, on the direct instructions of i t 
of the bloc, and of the Polish a P ea 
SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. a 


VYSHINSKY: ... whose ao i 
SHARANGOVICH: Since oe URNS ESI Ste O20: 


e infection of cattle with 
ge to horse-breeding? . 


mage to horse-breeding wi 
e and of undermining the 


was all done by you, 


eg gee you continued to remain a Polish spy for 


SHARANGOVICH: 
VYSHINSKY: That 
the time, sixteen or sey 


eed arrest. l 

is 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, i 

SHARANG enteen years? 2 1925, in a word, all 
OVICH: ; S 

does not alter the a s TEE were intervals, but that 


VYSHINSKY: I : 
Genai ntervals that did not depend upon you, chance 
SHARANGOVICH: Of course. May I continue? 


Now as regards terrorism. W. i i 
VYSHINSKY: as ae e had instructions on terrorism. 
GOVICH: From the Mose o 
ISCOW i 

MERE Ne From whom directly? epee oh gene IEOS 
SHARANGOVICH: From Rykov. 
ne Directly? Or through Somebody else? 

ICH: I knew about it from Goloded, Antipov 


VYSHINSKY: Did you ever meet Rykov personally? 
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plague aud 


th the object both 
defensive power of 


the peat industry, frustrating the de- 


SHARANGOVICH: No. We, including myself, adopted this 
ist line in 1932. at 
e YSHINSKY: Generally, were you interested in theory, of 
i ctice? co eae a 
at ARANGOVICH: I think that for such criminal work as : per 
(Ore GHINSKY: And in your position as a spy of the Polish in- 
i ice? : a BESE 
A A RANGOVICH: Yes, generally speaking, in the ees 
tion I headed no theory was needed. What theory was - a 
such cut-throats, forgive the term, as we? Fancy how 
dto... , , 
e SHINSKY: Carry out the commissions one e 
j ind ` i do not branch oft 1 
service. I remind you of this so that you 1 A 
, which you began with. Stick closer to practice. 
SPH OE ANGOVICH: Next, we adopted and carried on terrorism 
as a practical task. We formed pe groups ee ae 
arations for terrorist acts. In the first piace, y AA oh he 
ist act in 1936 against Voroshilov, when he ca | 
Side tor the manoeuvres. At that time we formed en n 
groups, but we did not manapi a BR P e 
arations for terrorist acts against é í 
n the Soviet government. Alongside of H a 
Moscow we formed a group which was connected wi 


Byelorussian national-fascist organization, in case it might be. 


necessary to commit a terrorist act in Moscow. 
VYSHINSKY: Was it eoa ee with you? 
ARANGOVICH: Directly: eu 
SVSHINSKY: As the leader of the organization? 
VICH: No. 
SY SHINSKY: Then how do you know that there was such a 
roup in Moscow? i 
; SHARANGOVICH: I learnt about it from Goloded and Vol 
ich. , f 
AN TYSHINSKY: But you were one of the leaders of this organi- 
zation? l ai 2 A 7 | 
OVICH: at time.. - f 
SA SRINSKY: Did this group exist at the time when you eE 
one of the leaders of the national-fascist group in Pn i ig 
SHARANGOVICH: At that time I was not a member of th 
tre directly. l 
se VYSHINSICY: Iam not asking whether you were a rats or 
not a member. What was your post when you were arrested: 
SHARANGOVICH: First Secretary. 


VYSHINSKY: You were one of the leaders of the fascist group . 
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- to in this case. 


one of the active members of the anti-Soviet ‘‘bloc 


in Byelorussia, which was a part of the anti-Soviet “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites’’? . 


SHARANGOVICH: When preparations were being made for 
this terrorist act in 1936, I was not there. 

VYSHINSKY: And when were you there? 

SHARANGOVICH: I came to Byelorussia in March 1937. 

VYSHINSKY: And so you were in Byelorussia in 1937? 

SHARANGOVICH: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: And you directed this illegal, anti-Soviet, 
work of a provocateur? . 

SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. 


VYSHINSKY: And this group existed until quite recently? 
SHARANGOVICH: Yes. 
l VYSHINSKY: And you learnt of this from Goloded and Vol- 
kovich? : 
SHARANGOVICH: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: As an accomplice? 
SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. | 
r vO SRA Consequently, this group acted with your knowl- 
edge? , ; l 


SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. j 

VYSHINSKY: And since you were the leader, it might be said 
that it was under your direction? Koi 

SHARANGOVICH: Quite so. 

VYSHINSKY: That is what I am saying. Continue. 

SHARANGOVICH: Apart from the two terrorist acts of which 


I have spoken, wide activities were developed in this sphere and 
a number of terrorist groups were formed. 


VYSHINSKY: Let us summarize briefly what you plead guilty 
SHARANGOVICH: Firstly, that I am a traitor to the country. 
.VYSHINSKY: An old Polish spy. eee 


SHARANGOVICH: Secondly, I am a conspirator. 
VYSHINSKY: A conspirator. 


_ SHARANGOVICH: Thirdly, that I directly carried on wreck- 
ing activities. 

_VYSHINSKY: No, thirdly, that you directly are one of the 

principal leaders of a national-fascist group in Byelorussia and 

of Rights 

and Trotskyites.”’ . ; 


SHARANGOVICH: True. Next, that I personally carried on 
wrecking activities. 

VYSHINSKY: Diversive acts. 

SHARANGOVICH: True. 
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THE PRESIDENT: An organizer of terrorist acts against the . 
leaders of the Party and the government. 

SHARANGOVICH: True. i ; 

THE PRESIDENT: And you did all this with the purpose... 

SHARANGOVICH: And I did all this with the purpose of over- 
throwing the Soviet power, with the purpose of bringing about 
the victory of fascism and the defeat of the Soviet Union in the 
event of war with fascist states. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ready to dismember the U.S.S.R., to 
separate Byelorussia and transform it into... 

SHARANGOVICH: Into a capitalist state under the yoke of 
the Polish landlords and capitalists. 

THE PRESIDENT: Of this you fully admit yourself to be 
guilty? 

SHARANGOVICH: Yes, I do. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have no more questions. Be seated. 

We shall now proceed to examine the accused Khodjayev. Do 
you confirm the testimony you gave regarding your anti-Soviet 
activities in the course of many years? : 

KHODJAYEV: I do. I carried on anti-Soviet activities in 
Uzbekistan. 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Vyshinsky, have you any ques- 
tions? 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Khodjayev, tell us, to what do you 
plead guilty? 

KHODJAYEV: I have already in the preliminary investiga- 
tion given sincere and honest testimony regarding the crimes I 
have committed, and, without concealing anything, I intend to 
tell the Court, even if briefly, the principal stages in these crimes 
J have committed. My crimes against the revolution, against the 
workers’ and peasants’ state and against the Party beganin 1920. 
In 1920 I was placed at the head of the Soviet state—I am refer- 
ring to the Bokhara People’s Republic—at the head of its supreme 
executive authority. And it was at this period of my activity that 
I joined the bourgeois-nationalist organization “Milli-Ittikhad.”’ 

VYSHINSKY: What does it mean? 

KHODJAYEV: It means ‘National Alliance.” It set itself 
the aim of transforming the Bokhara People’s Republic into’ a 
bourgeois-democratic republic, as a buffer state between Britain 
and Soviet Russia. I joined this bourgeois-nationalist organi- 
zation, and as an active. leader of this. bourgeois-nationalist 
organization [took part in and directed its counter-revolutionary, 
anti-Soviet activities. This was the first stage. 

VYSHINSKY: How long did this first stage last? 
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. KH "EV: i i 
a ODJAYEV: If you will permit me, I shall come to this 

KHODJAVEV As you please. 

AYEV: I want to speak about m i 
VYSHINSKY: To the o eal 
eee To the point. 
: But if it i i 

Pee ade he hc if it is no trouble to you, mention the years 

KHODJAYEV: Formally, as I see it, unti 
; , until 1921, but é 
ee eee In 1925 I was appointed Chairman can 
: of People’s Commissars of Uzbekistan. In 1928 I formed connec- 
ions with nationalist circles of the former Turkestan Republic; 
and subsequently, in Uzbekistan, in one of the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party of Uzbekistan, Ikramov, I found an ally and together 
"oo: we ics which carried on nationalist anti-Soviet 

vites in Uzbekistan. So this is tł ei 
sa nationalist work. pages 

inally, there is the third stage—i930, wh ri 

Hy f en du 
oh my visits to Moscow, after a meeting on business with Ry kav it 
oer People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., while con- 
: with him on various subjects, we c i ; 
ing about joint anti-Soviet work. A EE 

VYSHINSKY: What work? 
KHODJAYEV: Anti-Soviet. 
KHODTAYEV That is? 

DJAYEV: That-is, joint work of the Uzb i i 
organization under the direction of the Rights asics a 
r of the Party and against the Soviet state. Rykov at that 
ae nee - a She age the event of our joint work—the 

0 e Rights would i 
eee oo i ould guarantee the independence of the 
VYSHINSKY: What does t — i 
hea Rna oes that mean—the independence of 
KHODJAYEV: In this case inde j 
: pendence of the Soviet Uni 
must be taken to mean d He 
TA an dependence on some other country, a capi- 
VYSHINSKY: Is that how you underst 
tood Rykov? 
KHODJAYEV: Yes, that is how I E 
a What reasons did he give for. it? 
fee DJAYEV: There was only one reason—that both the 
vig sand we, the nationalists, were fighting the Party leader- 
ee the Soviet government. In order that the Rights might gain 
; T a that wë might gain our ends, we would have to 
n eee utp. For this purpose we concluded an alliance. 
at is, the aim was the same, namely, to overthrow the Soviet 
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government and the leadership of the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. 
Y: To weaken the U.S.S.R.? 

KHODJAVEY: To weaken the U.S.S.R., undoubtedly. A 

VYSHINSKY: And why was the U.S.S.R. to be weakened? 

KHODJAYEV: In order to get to this, permit me to give my 

systematically. ; 

Oe YSHINSKY: Very Sell only I ask you to try to answer. this 
We HOD JAYEV: I want to dwell briefly on the Bokhara period, 
so that it may be clear how I arrived at the position I am in na 

After the revolution of 1920, I did not join the onra opa 
organization of the Bokhara nationalists fortuitously, for ee 
been brought up as a natiorfalist. And that limited, brief partici- 
pationin the revolutionary movement, inthe revolution, my emigra- 
tion to Soviet Russia, thanks to which I thought I had M my 
nationalism, proved to be inadequate, andalthoughit seeme ° te 
that I had overcome my nationalism, actually this was not i 
case. And so, when I was already a member of the Party, I si 
the bourgeois-nationalist organization. The majority of the oe 
geois-nationalist organization of Bokhara at that time na ate 
itself on England. Of course, these nationalist circles | a 
then realized perfectly well that independence of Soviet Pen 
reliance on England would not be a simple matter, and that eas 
would not help us for the sake of our beautiful eyes. Even ar i a 
time they considered it possible to accept the protection o ng- 
land, and under this protectorate completely sever ourse H 
Soviet Russia. And in pursuit of this aim we at that time a ou e : 
number of measures. We systematically ousted from the yee an 
Party apparatuses sincere members of the Party, genuine has 
people, and appointed our own people in their place. We muste 


cadres soas to take real possession of the leading posts in the — 


oviet apparatus, and really to govern the state. For this purpose 
3 recruited our cadres chiefly from among the bourgeois y 
and did not train them in Soviet schools but principally sen a 
abroad, to Germany and Turkey. At the same time we dida greal 
deal to organize armed forces, since we did not possess le ee 
fluence in the army. We formed our armed forces chiefly in te 
shape of the militia. We endeavoured to make use of the Basmac 


movement, which at that time had already appeared in Bokhara. 


We endeavoured to create new Basmachi cadres. 
That is the essence of the work we carried on in Bokhara. P 
I have already referred to the foreign policy o w y 
was in every way to weaken the influence of Soviet x ae T 
Bokhara and to strengthen the connections andrelations wi 7 sh- 
- bouring capitalist states, and through them to form real con 
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nections with England, which at that time was the most outspoken 
opponent of Soviet Russia. I am referring to 1920-21. 

Incidentally, my anti-Soviet sentiments also found expression 
in the fact that when the question was raised in 1923 of the eco- 
nomic union of Turkestan, Bokhara and Khorezm for the purpose 
of co-ordination of action, I emphatically opposed this economic 
union, considering it but the prelude to an even greater strength- 
ening of the influence of Soviet Russia and the Sovietization 
of Bokhara. 

Further, when in 1924-25 the question was raised of the na- 
tional-territorial delimitation of the Soviet republics of Central 
Asia, I was opposed to this delimitation, but my name has gone 
down in history as that of a supporter of national delimitation 
because I spoke and agitated in favour of it. It happened as follows. 
Actually, thereisno Bokharan nation as such. There was the 
State of Bokhara, inhabited by Uzbeks, Turkmens, Tadjiks and 
a number of other nationalities. With the growth of the national 
consciousness of these nations, the question of their formation into 
States arose; they wanted to live independently. The Leninist- 
Stalinist policy placed no obstacles in the way of this. Hence 
the question of national delimitation arose. But to come out 
openly against delimitation in those days meant declaring oneself 
an open enemy, which I couldn’t do. Concealing my real attitude, 
I intended to continue the struggle. 

That is why, pretending to be a supporter of national delimita- 
tion, I found myself at the head of the Uzbek Soviet state. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, you manoeuvred? 


KHODJAYEV: I manoeuvred, played a double game. 

Of course, in 1925-26-27 I could not yet carry on anti-Soviet 
work in Uzbekistan, although I had remained a nationalist, a 
bourgeois nationalist. I could not do so only because I had no 
cadres. I had lost part of them in Bokhara at the time of the 
struggle, another part had left generally, and in Uzbekistan I still 
did not have new people. And so these two or three years were for 
me a period of preparation. 

VYSHINSKY: For what? 


KHODJAYEV: Preparation for the marshalling of bourgeois 
national forces for the struggle, for the continuation of the struggle 
I had waged in 1920 when I was in Bokhara. 

VYSHINSKY: Against whom? l 

KHODJAYEV: Against the Soviet power. | 

The ‘Group of the Eighteen’’ is knownin the Uzbek Party organ- 
ization. This group arose in 1918. I was the organizer of this group. 
When the land reform was being carried out in order to give land 
to the poorer sections of the population of Uzbekistan, there was 
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4 considerable intensification of activity of the upper kulak-bat 
stratum. Furthermore, a number of the responsible workers in 
Uzbekistan were dissatisfied with this reform. I took advantage 
of this dissatisfaction and began to form a group of Uzbek nation- 


alists. 

If the “Group of the Eighteen”’ be taken as a definite stage 
in the transition to my active nationalist work, it can be explained 
as follows. $ 

VYSHINSKY: In what year was this? : 

KHODJAYEV: It was roughly in the middle of 1925. This 
“Group of the Eighteen’’ decided to bring certain pressure to 
bear on the Party. It did so on the assumption that there were 
not very many workers of big calibre in Uzbekistan. If these 
eighteen people, the most prominent, were to resign as a protest, 
it would be sufficient to compel the Party to make certain con- 
cessions to the bais and the kulaks. We wanted in this way to 
seize hold of the Party leadership in Uzbekistan. In this manoet- 

vre we counted on one of the leaders of the Communist Party in 
Uzbekistan at that time, Ikramov; we counted on him, for we 
knew that in the period 1918-20, that is, when he was still a 
young man, he had taken part in the bourgeois-nationalist organ- 
izations in Turkestan. This was known to me and to.a number of 
other members of the “Group of the Eighteen.”’ 
VYSHINSKY: In what organizations? 
KHODJAYEV: It was the Pan-Tyurk 
by Ryskulov. . 
VYSHINSKY: When? 
KHODJAYEV: This was in 1918-19. 
VYSHINSKY: What was it called? 
KHODJAYEV: “|ttikhad-Vykherty.’’ It_means “Unity and 
Progress.” It was of the same type as the Young Turk Party— 


“Unity and Progress.” 


VYSHINSKY: Go on. l ; : 
KHODJAYEV: I knew that Ikramov had belonged to this 


group, but for some reason Ikramov did not join us and we did not 
carry on any direct negotiations with him. At the congress we 
were beaten. After this we again decided to conceal our real position, 
handed ina statement that we had been mistaken, that we had 
acted wrongly and that we were prepared to carry out the line 
of the Party. i 

VYSHINSKY: You manoeuvred a second time? 

KHODJAYEV: Double-dealing for a second time. From 
1925 to 1928 I was establishing closer relations with Ikramov on 
the basis of practical work. Ikramov was in the Central Committee 
and I was in the Council of People’s Commissars. I knew that I 
was the leader of a nationalist group. 

VYSHINSKY: You knew? 


ic organization headed 
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 KHODJAYEV: I kn 
t pot tl yro that I myself was a leaderofa nati 
nationalist group aad tiat ae belonged to the same Stee 
Troup, t od ramov had his aca lice 
group tat Tid at yet Know Having estabiished closer ele 
: 248 at H ; 7 
eee called | “Milli-Istiklal, Bae ge Ue 
oode ae ae an T that we united, but A oe 
period . . - Specifically, our anti-Soviet work at that 
FESR Woe 
: It was in the mi 
nid - iddle of 1928 i 
S o Er hard to say exactly. It was a tee 
: . 5 0. 
Pee a, and iktamov co-ordinated your work? 
INSKY (to the Preside 
nt): Permi ; 
a Accused Ikramov, have you kea oa o eon Ik- 
VYŠHINSKY. D I have. EV S testenon ye 
: D ; io 
; IKRAMOV: No. o you agree with his testimony? 
HINSKY: Accused I 
secret nationalist e oe ‘in 19282 
S Yes. i 
SHINSKY: i oe nore 
lal??? Was this organization called ‘Milli-Istik- 
eines Yes. 
HINSKY: So thi i , 
As It is. is part of Khodjayev’s testimony is true? 
INSKY: Was Khodj 
eae AY: a 
tionalist fascist organization P ee the secret na- 
i; : No, Faizul! i i 
PI RHOD JAYEV. Eo was nob a menier, ined: 
EV: That is what i 
VYSHIN f vhat I said. 
and you i o Boy oe Da to one organization 
KAAM fascist type. ganizations were bourgeois-nation- 
MOV: That is so. But it i 
i . is : 
e established the contact. The aes to say that we our- 
pressure from the Right centre o TEESIEN 
VYSHINSKY: That is? 
guidance Thai a of Bukharin and the direct 
ted their work. © nationalist organizations co-ordina- 
VYSHIN : i l 
SKY: Wherein, then, do you differwith Khodjayev? 


IKRAMOV: I say that i 
3 £ t ; A 
to the pressure of Sukarni. was not in 1928, but in 1983, owing 


e€ you a member of a 
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VYSHINSKY: And there was no co-ordination in 1928? 
-TKRAMOV: No. =, , 
VYSHINSKY: You acted separately? Accused Khodjayev, 
1 i. ?, . , : 
NOW HOD JAVEV: I did not discuss this question with Ikramov 
before giving my explanations to the Court, and. I do not se 
derstand what are the motives of the accused Ikramov we 
he “while admitting that he belonged to a P T 
vanizati ts a later date to the time of our joint work. 
Cae that Ikramov wants to evade certain facts. Perhaps 
ee mistaken, it is only my assumption, but permit me to men- 
tion a couple o ta 
: Please. 
MOD JAYEV: Before we decided to jena a ee be 
Ri v and I chiefly (1 do not mention other p 
just ee rice any do not appear in ee hd nse 
ssentially wide anti-Soviet work. at di is - 
oa First, in the ca that we set ourselves T NEE 

1 tionalist cadres, of seizing a number \ or- 
P N such as the „People s ru a 
of Education, so as to have the schools in ae a tercees 

i ities, the press, the planning organizations, 
ae ee of Agriculture, etc. And I must say that we achieved 
this aim. T 

Y: Who are ‘‘we’’? 

KHODJAYEV: Ikramov and I. We represented thè two na- 
tionalist organizations of which I have spoken. P N 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Ikramov, in this part do you ag 
with the testimony of the accused Khodjayev? 7 
l : I do. l PES 

WWSHINSKY: The seizure of leading posts in a number of 
organizations? , T EN 

: Yes, I shall give more extensiv I 

VYSHINSKY: You were then following your own line? 

: Yes. e . . . . 
VYSHINSEY: Did you co-ordinate your activities with Khodja- 
ev? eo No 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps your assistants talked to each other? 
: It is possible. ; | 
VYSHINSKY: At aay rate the fact mentioned ‘by the accused 


Khodjayev, testifying to your definite criminal political line, is true? 


AMOV: It is. ; 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Khodjayev, how do you know that 
ikramov’s organization was also functioning? 
IKRAMOV: Let him say. 
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KHODJAYEV: At the preliminary investigation I mentioned 
concrete facts. In 1928 a certain Burnashev, a close assistant of 
Ikramov, came to see me on behalf of the latter. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Ikramov, did you have a 
in your conspiratorial organization named Burnashev? 


n assistant 


IKRAMOV: Burnashev was not-a member 
organization. 

VYSHINSKY: Who was he? 

IKRAMOV: He was in the i 
talk with Faizulla. 

VYSHINSKY: Pardon me, 

Burnashev? 

IKRAMOV: I do. 

VYSHINSKY: Was he your assistant in secret work? 

IKRAMOV: No. 

VYSHINSKY: Did he know about the secret work? 

IKRAMOV: He did not know about it as a nationalist organi- 
zation. Ti 

. VYSHINSKY: How did he know about it? 

IKRAMOV: He belonged to Ikramov’s inner Party group. 

VYSHINSKY: What sort of group was that? 

IKRAMOV: A legal one. f 

VYSHINSKY: In what year was that? 

IKRAMOV: In 1928. l : 

VYSHINSKY: What sort of group was it? 

IKRAMOV: This group existed legally in 1927-28. Faizulla 
and his group were chastised at every Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee. He, it is said, lost his own men, the Bokhara group, but 
we brought about his loss, that is, we smashed him. 

VYSHINSKY: Why? 

IKRAMOV: Because there was dualism. We fought, one on 
the Party position, the other... 

VYSHINSKY: On the nationalist position? 

IKRAMOV: Yes, on the nationalist position. 

VYSHINSKY: And so you were the leader of this organiza- 
tion? 

IKRAMOV: I was not the leader of the organization, but a 
member. I5 

VYSHINSKY: An active member? 

IKRAMOV: No. 

VYSHINSKY: A passive one? 

IKRAMOV: Yes. At that time of d 
secrecy, I spoke twice. 

VYSHINSKY: But did Burnashev know that there was dual- 
ism among you? l oe 

IKRAMOV: He probably knew or suspected. 
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of the nationalist. 


nner Party group. He went to 


it is not quite clear. Do you know 


ualism, and for reasons of 


7: Iti si : rnashev assumed 
IYSHINSKY: Itis possible, of course, that Burnas ] 
A and based his negotiations with Khodjayev on P 
assumption. It is important to know whether what Khodjayev sai 
the truth. o . 
oo RAMOV: ‘Burnashev went to negotiate with Faizulla with- 
out my consent. ` eee 
VYSHINSKY: Was it so? 
IKRAMOV: Yes. i 
VYSHINSKY: What did they talk about? 
IKRAMOV: He came ceo BS a 
NSKY: What did they talk abouts 
IKBAMOV: I do not know what they talked about, but I can 
tell you what he told me. — l 
VYSHINSKY: What did he tell you? 7 
IKRAMOV: That Faizulla was completely laying down Ly 
arms and wanted to subordinate himself to me, Ikramov, in a 
respects. l 
HINSKY: Why was that? l 
TKRAMOV: So as M put an end to the struggle. I said to aoe 
nashev that I had not authorized him and he had no business to 


interfere. a a 
l HIN ; om 
IKRAMOV: Becatise Faizulla Khodjayev’s cadres had not yet 


letely smashed. ma p f 
ee YSHINSKY: That is your internal politics, we — go into 
that later. The fact is that Burnashev was your mans 

AMOV: He was my man. , 

VYSHINSKY: You had your own people, and Knodjayer had 

his, and you were both members of a nationalist organization: 
MOV: Yes. : l , ; 

VYSHINSKY: And that man went to negotiate with another 
master, A ea ; 

IKRAMOV: Yes. . 

VYSHINSKY: And you were displeased? 


IKRAMOV: Yes. a , 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Ikramov, is it true what Khodjayev 


says, that Burnashev came to speak to him in your name? 


AMOV: It is. ; 
TSANG Y That is what I wanted to know. Sit down. 


KHODJAYEV: If the Court will permit me, I would like to 


mention two facts in connection with this statement. 


. PRESIDENT: You may. ; Ei 

KHOD JAVEV: I again cannot understand Ikramov s EE 
It is his affair, of course. He says that Burnashev negotiated wit 
me, but he did not know, he refers to the fight with me. There 


really was a fight. 
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VYSHINSKY: What about? 

KHODJAYEV: I was at the head of the “Group of the Eight- 
een.” The Party beat me for it. Ikramov played a double game. 
He was at the head of the Party, he beat me and I could do noth- 
ing about it. : ; 

VYSHINSKY: And Ikramov himself at this time was... 

KHODJAYEV: He himself was a nationalist. That is the kind 
of fight it was. I do not deny it. I mentioned it in my testimony. 

VYSHINSKY: I have one question to ask Ikramov. Is it true. 
that at that time you were playing a double game? 

IKRAMOV: In 1921-22? 

VYSHINSKY: No, in 1928? 

-IKRAMOV: I played a double game in 1928. 

VYSHINSKY: Continue. . 

KHODJAYEV: At the end of 1929 or at the beginning of 1930 
two very close friends of Ikramov and members of the organiza- 
tion—Ramzi and Batu—were arrested. i 

VYSHINSKY: In what year? 

KHODJAYEV: At the beginning of 1930 or at the end of 1929. 
They were arrested for counter-revolutionary anti-Soviet activi- 
ties. 
VYSHINSKY: Who were they? , 

KHODJAYEV: One worked in the People’s Commissariat of 
Education, the other, I do not remember in what capacity—I think 
as Second Secretary. 

VYSHINSKY: Let us ask Ikramov. Who were Ramzi and Batu 
at that time? ~ 

IKRAMOV: Ramzi was the chief of the Scientific Research 

institute, while Batu was chief of Cultural Affairs in the People’s 
Commissariat of Education. 

VYSHINSKY: Why were they arrested? = 

IKRAMOV: For belonging to a nationalist counter-revolution- 
ary organization. e 

VYSHINSKY: Under your leadership? 

IKRAMOV: No. 

VYSHINSKY: Who was the leader then? 

IKRAMOV: Formally, the leader was Karimov, I had only 
Spoken twice to these people. 

VYSHINSKY: One can have one talk, but a very thorough one. 
Were they your people? 

IKRAMOV: Yes. i 

KHODJAYEV: And so, when these people were arrested—it 
is hard for me to speak now because I have no witnesses. . 

VYSHINSKY: Ikramov is a witness, 

KHODJAYEV: Ikramov will deny it. I ask you to believe me; 
of course, [cannot be believed either, because | figure insuch a 
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position. The first person to whom Ikramov turned in connection 
with these arrests was myself. 

VYSHINSKY: Why? 

KHODJAYEV: Because he funked, he thought that he would 
be incriminated. He knew that I knew about this business, he called 
me up on the telephone and asked me to come to his house; there 
we discussed what to do and decided not to interfere in the Ramzi 
and Batu case, so that neither I nor Ikramov would be involved. 
I, like Ikramov, in solidarity with him, fought against the 


leadership of the Central Committee in Uzbekistan, which in i 


connection with the Ramzi and Batu case wanted to expose the 

nationalists. Together with Ikramov I waged a struggle around 

the trial of these people who had fought against the Party lead- 

ership and against the Central Asia Bureau of that time. 
VYSHINSKY: Was that the Kasymov trial? 


KHODJAYEV: The Kasymov trial might have led to the ex- © 


posure of the nationalists, and Ikramov and I took measures to 
prevent this. True, 1 had had no connections with Kasymov, but 
in so far as Ikramov wanted to hush up the case, and as he was my 
ally, I did everything to support his line. I do not know why he 
strikes out all this and claims that he established contact with me 
in 1933. I do not object, but I say this so that the Court at least 
may know direct from me what I know. Whom the Court will be- 
lieve is another matter, but I am saying all I know. 

VYSHINSKY: I have a question to put to Ikramov. Did you 
telephone Khodjayev about the arrest of Ramzi and Batu? 

IKRAMOV: I would like to know what town this was in. 

KHODJAYEV: Samarkand. 

IKRAMOV: If it is Samarkand, then I was not there at that 
time, I was in Kislovodsk. : 

VYSHINSKY: [ask you, did you telephone Khodjayev? Where 
was Ramzi arrested? 

IKRAMOV: In Samarkand. 

VYSHINSKY: Where were you? 

IKRAMOV: In Samarkand. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you telephone Khodjayev? 

IKRAMOV: No. Á 

VYSHINSKY: Did Khodjayev come to see you? 

IKRAMOV: No. 

VYSHINSKY: So he is not telling. the truth? 

IKRAMOV: No. 

VYSHINSKY: But did you try to secure Ramzi ’s release? 

IKRAMOV: I gave testimony... 

VYSHINSKY: Did you try to secure Ramzi’s release? 

IKRAMOV: I did. l 

VYSHINSKY: Be seated. Accused Khodjayev, continue. 
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KHODJAYEV: Í now corhe to the more i 
EV: Ir ore important 
testimony, which deals with the period of 1928, ‘hat is ie i the 

period when the First Five-Year Plan was drawn up. 6 

VYSHINSKY: So after all we can take it as established that 

you were the head of one bourgeois-nationalist organization in 1928 

kramov was the head of another nationalist organization, as you 

HOD IAYEV. | he was a member of this organization 

: I cannot put questions t erwise 
ask you E put questions to. you, otherwise I would 
SHINSKY: No, you had better questi | 
A ; question Ikramov. 

i KHODJAYEV (to Ikramov): You regard Karimov as the leader 
of this organization? But Karimov is a pup compared with you 
he pre i oan could he lead you? en 

: I mean directing the intensificati : 

I nee ee on since 1931. - 7 SP scan ve Men 

INSKY: There is day-to- i 
PA is day-to-day leadership and not day-to- 
IKRAMOV: In the course of three years 
we had t - 
rer eee es of deo earal leadership ; ee ae 

_TKRAMOV. P ONTON a member of your organization? 

VYSHINSKY: Did he lead you at that ti 
the organization, or did you e him? eee A 
IKRAMOV: I did not lead him, nor did he lead me 
VYSHINSKY: But who was the leader? = 
aes pale siene it this way... 
: Who was the | pur “Milli-Istiklal’ 
IKRAMOV: ee eader of your ‘Milli-Istiklal’’? 
SHINSKY: So Karimov was the | 
IR RAMOV Yes. a agi : 
HINSKY: ‘ganizati 
EA oe were a member of Hat organization? 
VYSHINSKY: That means he led you? . 
SO No, he gave me no instructions. 
eid JAYEV: I do not know whether the Court is aware that 
aie ourgeois nationalists, particularly in Central Asia, had a 
on of organizing a self-contained economy, that is to say, of 
ing the economy of the republic develop independently of ‘the 
o a parts of the Soviet Union, of making it possible for the re- 
pu ic to live without need for the rest of the Soviet Union in 

e event of possibilities arising for aċtive, direct struggle. Well 
v applied this theory, that is to say, we drew up the First Five: 
ear Planina way that ran counter fo the instructions of the Union 

ee and conformed to the line of the nationalists for a 
se R economy. We planned the economy in such a way 
as to have less cotton, because it was an industrial crop which most 
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of all bound Uzbekistan with the Union; secondly, we planned to 
develop agriculture in Uzbekistan so as to have more grain farming 
not only on the non-itrigated lands, but also on the irrigated 
lands, in order to be independent of Russian grain, and, lastly, we 
planned the development of industry, road building, etc., in such 
a way as to be more economically independent than ever of Soviet 
Russia, of the Soviet Union, at the end of the First Five-Year Plan. 

In Moscow they saw through this plan. The government re- 
jected this Five-Year Plan. On Stalin’s initiative the cotton pro- 
gram was revised. And so, I cannot say exactly just now, but | re- 
member one thing, and that is that out of 36,000,000 poods of cot- 
ton to be grown for the whole Soviet Union, according to the new 
decision of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks) and 
the government, Uzbekistan was to provide about 21,000,000 poods. 


JKRAMOV: 28,000,000 poods. 

KHODJAYEV: 28,000,000 poods—that was later. 

And so we realized that if the government’s instructions were 
catried out, not a damn thing would be left of the Five-Year Plan 
that we had drawn up. And so in order to disrupt.these new instruc- 
tions of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks) and 
the government, in order not to provide the cotton, we drew up 
another plan, an inflated one, considerably exaggerated. It was 
like this. The government called for 36,000,000 poods of cotton 
fibre for the whole Union, but according to our plan, if all the other 
republics kept pace with Uzbekistan as we had planned it, the 
total would be approximately 45,000,000-48,000,000 poods for 
the Union. But in order to fulfil a plan of 45,000,000-48,000,000 
poods of cotton, what was required? We begantoapply the mono- 
culture theory, that is to say, the theory of having one predomi- 
nant crop in agriculture—cotton. To achieve this we would have 
to smash up the crop rotation, plough up the grass lands—that 
is, clover, 
wheat and barley,but a crop like rice, which cannot grow otherwise. 
This would have meant causing enormous discontent among the 
people, because we put it to them in this way: “This is the Moscow 
plan, we are merely the servants of Moscow, we are carrying out 
Moscow’s instructions. Don’t you like it? Then complain against 
Moscow.” This is the task we set ourselves. 


VYSHINSKY: A provocative task? 


KHODJAYEV: A provocative task, set deliberately, and pur- | 


sued for a number of years. 
What did it lead to? It actually led to the destruction of the 


rotation of crops system, it led to a diminution in the number of 
cattle, it led to a diminutionin silk cultivation, because even here 
we pursued our wrecking activities, and in the long run it led 
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fodder crops—eliminate from the irrigated lands not only — 


to a diminution even i 
li ) of the cotton yield. i 
wae ole a fo fulfil its cotton I n 
f planned in such a way that in Fer ha 
. n ? 
A ee cotton base of the Soviet Union, and Ae pokes E 
peti ase i that time, the cotton crop reached 96-98 ae 
es Anns ie eh boar ee 10 hectares of land he had $ os 
ith cotton. You will underst ' if 
ony D is left for all the rest, a EA oa 
eae is ee and Tashkent regions, where there oe tale. 
laa i , Where for ages extensive cultivation has b the 
es oe e cotton crop amounted to 30-35 and 40-45 ee 
ee oo have been done this way: 50 per cent. of the pa 
n a a with cotton in Uzbekistan and 80 percent in Fe i 
gl ie Sanaa aly ou done it would have been passible 
t i . This is exactly w 
EREN 1935. But in the period Iam penki e a ce 
at Bie th Bis that this was not a fortuitous thing that ie Wal 
ate oak ockheadedness, or the result of inability. It was d i 
sae erately by our organization, under my leadershi nd 
ee ey s leadership. We two—he as the chief in th 5 ink 
` Sone oes this business enna 
iar : Permit me to put a question to the accused 
Accused Ikramov, what have 
: , you to say about thi i 
aed I fully corroborate it. But I Want oo dd a 
7 g. In this business our allies (there was no agreement, b there 
a e allies were the Trotskyites Sa 
: But you acted under the leader i 
Ps . . sh 
ee hae acted in his own line. There selon 
oe rene! ced by the Cotton Committee 
ei ’%s di 
encourage ihe polic > ngold, and under Zelensky s direction, 
HINSKY: Accused Zele 
: ; nsky, do youc 
ae Bi y was carried out under AR i a 
SKY: I left Turkestan in January 1931 oo 
KHOD JAYEV: And this was in 1928. 
INSKY: Accused Zelensky, did you issue the formula— ` 


Central Asia must overtake ` 
the Soviet Union? e and surpass the foremost districts of 


saan Yes, I did. 
INSKY: And what did this f ig 
; ; € ormula signi was 
Go disruption of colecao 
1 : Not only that, but also the disruption of the 


cotton plans, and t i 
this? P he ruin of the dekhkan farms. Do you corroborate 


ZELENSKY: Yes, I do. 


hy for years 
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Patty ee 


VYSHINSKY: What was your position there at that time? 
ZELENSKY: Secretary of the Central Committee. 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 20 minutes. | 


+ : + * 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
please rise. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 

Accused Khodjayev, continue your evidence. 

KHODJAYEV: I now come to the third stage. I said at the 
opening that in 1930 I established contact with the Rights in the 
person of Rykov. 

I would like to relate the circumstances and conditions under 
which we met and the terms on which Rykov and I reached an 
agreement. This was in 1930, when I went to see him on official 
business. Rykov questioned me about the situation in Uzbeki- 
stan in regard to collectivization. I told him the facts that were 
known to me about what was going on in the rural districts, I told 
him of a certain discontent that existedin Uzbekistan at the time, 
and about a number of shortcomings. When Alexei Ivanovich asked 
me, ‘‘What about the tempo of collectivization, what about the live- 
stock??’—I said that there wasa diminutionin livestock. The tempo 
was high and this was causing a certain amount of discontent, but 
we were rectifying this on the basis of the decisions adopted on 
this question. In short, we were acting in accordance with the 
Party’s instructions. This was approximately the reply I gave. 
Evidently Rykov realized that I was not speaking straight, not 
speaking frankly. He then plainly told me that he knew that I be- 
longed to the bourgeois-nationalist group in Uzbekistan, and also 

ikramov, about whom he was also informed, and that therefore 
there was no need for any diplomacy between us, I ought to speak 
out quite plainly. 

Rykov described the position in the Soviet country at that pe- 
riod as critical owing to collectivization, owing to the discontent, 
as he put it, of the peasantry with this mad, as he put it, line, which 
the Stalin leadership was pursuing. He said that if things continued 
in this way they would lead to inevitable disaster. We Rights, 
he said, are fighting to change this line, but the line could be changed 


only if we came into power. Consequently our task is to overthrow . - 


the Soviet power. We are fighting against the Party leadership 
witha view to seizing power, with a view to capturing the govern- 
ment. You nationalists, of course, are also dissatisfied with this 
policy, but by acting isolatedly you will not achieve your goal; 
if we united with you nationalists, and there are other forces, then 
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we would have a very large force, a united for 
aes ae ase in changing the leadership. ee ure 
course, I cannot say that I am repeating what he said word f 
word, but Iam conveying the esse; A che 
substance of what he said” gt eee eg 
The question being put so bluntl i 
) y, I could do nothing else b 
ho everything to him, and I said that what he cae 
eee so that my previous activities, particularly between 1928 
and 1930, had to a very large extent. already prepared me for ac- 
cepting a proposal coming not only from what for me was then such 
E person as Alexei Ivanovich Rykov. I would have 
e proposal even from a 
I was already prepared for it. eae tints 


And so we arrived at an agreement about our meth 
, d ai 1 l od of opera- 
Fo For the beginning Rykov gave me the following tine: 
irstly, wrecking, mainly in the sphere of agriculture; what I have 
already related in connection with the drafting of the First Five- 
ear Plan and the cotton plan was very largely the reflection of 


~ these instructions, which I received from A. I. Rykov, and which 


I communicated to Ikramov. 


Secondly, we were to unite all the opposition groups and 
a could possibly be found and direc these rT 
eadership of the C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks), against the government— 
ators wrecking, provocative methods of work, anti-Soviet acti- 
In conformity with these instructions of Rykov’s (at that ti 
; had no other connections, and it is hardly tkely Saat a 
ad had these connections before me), we began to carry out this 
HS work. Later on I will deal in greater detail with the 
ifferent branches of economy and with the other instructions 
__In the autumn of 1933 Bukharin arrived in Uzbekistan osten- 
sibly on his way to Kirghizia or the Pamirs—I do not know, I do 
not remember which. At that time I only met him once in the 
country house of the Central Committee in Tashkent, but I had 
no direct conversation with him. I heard from Ikramov about con- 
versations between him and Bukharin, and about the instructions 
U eit E ae $ oe nationalist organization. I think Ikra- 
S ill relate this i i Twi 
nat ive oan Lt isin greater detail, and therefore I will 
In 1934 Antipov arrived in Uzbekistan. Until then I h 
oe that Antipov also belonged to the Rights. On his faut 
ntipov plainly told me that he had heard from Rykov and Bu- 
kharin that I was the leader of one of the nationalist groups in Uz- 
bekistan, that in the persons of myself and Ikramov a bloc had 
been established between the Rights and out nationalist groups, 
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and that he wanted to talk to me in this connection inthe name of 
the centre of the Rights. 

The first thing that Antipov said about this was mainly reproaches 
that our organization was not sufficiently active, that we were unable 
to work properly, that we were employing obsolete methods, that 
we did not understand the situation, that we did not understand 
that the struggle was becoming more acute, and because of our 
failure to understand it we were heading towards failure. 

Antipov gave me direct instructions to stimulate wrecking and 
diversionist activity. More than that, he said, we must increase 
provocative work so as to cause considerable discontent among 
the masses, and we must proceed more actively to form insurrection- 
ary groups; in Uzbekistan we must form a couple of terrorist 
groups—they might be needed, he said. And lastly, we must estab- 
lish direct connections with England, the country that was most 
of all interested in deciding the fate of Central Asia. 

These were the instructions that Antipov gave me in the course 
of several conversations. He lived there a month or more. Antipov 
told me that he had had similar conversations with Ikramov and 
that Ikramov had raised no objection to these proposals. It goes 
without saying that I, too, raised no objections. After that I had 
a number of other talks with Antipov at his country house, at the 
Council of People’s Commissars, and in his office, but no further 
instructions were given me. Largely I informed him of what was 
being done. 


In 1936 Bukharin arrived in Tashkent. I met him twice: once 
at the country house of the Central Committee, where he lived with 
Tsekher, and on the other occasion he visited me at my country house 
near Tashkent. This was in August 1936. Bukharin asked me 
how we were carrying out the instructions of the centre of the Rights. 
I told him of the extensive plans for wrecking, that we had planned 
a couple of diversionist acts in the sphere of irrigation develop- 
ment, and that in general the work was going on fairly well, but in 
agriculture we were encountering difficulties owing to the Party’s 
policy—the rectification of distortions, the transfer of household 
land to the collective farmers and the bonuses for overfulfilling 
the plan were all hindering our work, disrupting our plans, and 
creating difficulties; but nevertheless we were doing our best and 
were fulfilling our instructions as far as possible. I also informed 
him about the other branches of economy. I will not deal with this 
in detail. But Bukharin was dissatisfied with the information 
I gave him. He was dissatisfied not because we were carrying out 
our wrecking and anti-Soviet provocative activities badly, but 
because, firstly, we had no insurrectionary cadres, secondly, we 
had no definitely formed terrorist groups, and, thirdly, we had not 
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established connections with E 
y ngland. i 
the cause of Bukharin’s datsan. one as Sauer 
RESTS How was this expressed? l 
Pe oD] YEV: He said that we. were working badly, that thi 
o o aie 3 T course, he did not abuse me ‘and could 
; st said plainly that this hi i 
a that allies ought not to Ae like ue eee eee 
l AE urged you to display more activity? 
` JAYEV: Yes, to work better and more actively. - 
a Meaning by that? re 
: Or ani . . adi ` . i 
VYSHINSKY: a cag ea cadres. 
H YEV: Organizing terrorist gro 
VYSHINSKY: That is aoe 
ae a ee connections with England 
: i i 
sot comet ae England? arin want of you when he spoke 
YEV: I wanted to talk about thi er 
| T we is later 
a 7 o e 3 ro an agreement had eee ire 
; that one was impending with i 
ES 3 r Central Asiatic Republics, onar E E 
x ae an Ph ought to reach an agreement with her. We Rights, 
7 , would take part in this, but you are nearer the fronti i 
you must establish the connections yourselves = 
ey Near to which frontier? me 
: Afghanistan. There is an Engli 
ae ra Bukharin said that when it is a ater Oh aL 
ist countries assisting us Rights to seize power, and oun iD 


obtain your independ i 
A pendence, we have to promise something, to 


T Give what? Promise what? 

a ee EV: To give means accepting a British protecto- 

oe Pat minimum. I need not mention economic things 

a poe pal Uzbekistan with its 5,000,000 population could 

een an independent state between two colossuses—th 
Union on the one side and Great Britain on the other We 


must make fast on som i i 
e shore; if you sail 
you must make for another S a E 


A Is that what Bukharin said? -~ 

KH ODJAYEV: That is how I understood him. 
dees : And did Bukharin point to England as the new 

een That.is how I understood him. i 
Mer a from the Soviet Union, the 
that -Uzbekistan reaches another a E A 
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KHODJAYEV: That is what I understood. 
VYSHINSKY: When La eee ‘age 
YEV: This was in Augus ee a 
AY SHINSKY: This coincided with your inclinations and 
eae a | 
"s CHODJAYEV:-1 would not like to talk about ae a 
w because this is the most painful from the Dees olen 
ew Objectively it Sole es ee ae q T a r 
inclinati nd I will not talk abou : 
a answer for them as they were o : 
i VYSHINSKY: You have a right to say what you like and no 
yt ink you need not say. a ; 
aay, wat Ui had quite a long Ck ee 
i uestions. I do not know whetne 
- eae ne ioi of this conversation or whether what I have 
already said is sufficient. 
VYSHINSKY: Say everyt 
go i ds for this. 
: As I have said, there were groun 
i KSK The same as for the other pon no o 
kind about which others have spoken? For exampie 
vt 2 ; 
re CHOD JAYEV: Somewhat of a larger order. Bukharin hae 
just returned from a ee ae oa 
: From abroat ia. 
KODJAYEV: Fröm abroad. He spoke atone ue ila 
zation of capitalism and said that fascism, par leua y 
fascism, had played a great role in yi | | 
VYSHINSKY: He praised fascism: cscs a Geen ie 
KHODJAYEV: I understand it as praise OF: ee 
said that fascist Germany was now exerting ae he Bata toy 
hegemony in Europe, that the method Germany ite Si deere 
this was the fascization of the whole of Europe, tne ee 
f Germany and in this way to create the necessary faa ae 
ia European countries for the ae Deen ver A a 
i led lace d'armes. Agreement , 
with ae Asiatic states, with Japan in P e a 
agreement between fascist Germany and Japan to ne TEST 
- ossible. We had long known of Hitler’s inten nares 
mare or two was enough to understand what ve ae ee 
Flom this he drew the conclusion that a bloc of ed ee 
states. the alliance of these two states, the a mine pe, 
vould make it difficult for the U.S.S.R. to hold out in a war, and 
that the U.S.S.R. was doomed to defeat in such a war. 


i i — diffi- 
reyiewed the internal situation in the U.S.S.R. te i 
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hing that has a direct bearing on 


culties encountered in the rural districts. He said collectiviza- 
tion had triumphed, but nevertheless there were considerable 
strata of the rural population who had not joined the collective 
farms—these were the individual peasants, and we should take 
their discontent into account. There were enormous shortcomings 
in the collective farms, the collective farms had not yet taken 
sufficient root. Although industrialization had triumphed, in- 
dustry was working with interruptions, there were enormous 
Shortcomings in industry, the industry manufacturing articles 
of general consumption was ina worse state than the rest, there were 
such defects in the sphere of commodity circulation that enormous 
additional discontent among the population was inevitable. From 
this he drew the conclusion that we must stimulate the activity of 
our counter-revolutionary forces. Ikramov was out of Tashkent at the 
time. When he returned I informed him about this conversation 
with Bukharin, and as I had assured Bukharin in my own name 
and in ikramov’s name that we would carry out these instruc- 
tions, we began to carry them out. 

I now come to my concrete wrecking activities. I have already 
said something about wrecking. I will briefly deal with agriculture 
again. In agriculture our wrecking task was to mix up the ro- 
tation of crops. This we carried out in the course of the First and 
Second Five-Year Plans. Rotation of crops, either on irrigated 
or on non-irrigated lands no longer exists in Uzbekistan. Our task 
was to mix up the cultivation of seeds. This task we carried out, but 
thanks to the measures taken by the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks) and the government of the Union, the 
cotton seed situation has been straightened out, but as far as the 
other crops are concerned, they are still in the position that we 
put them in. Our task was to cause discontent among the peasant 
population by means of harsh administration and by over- 
doing things. We achieved our object to some extent. I have al- 
ready told you about the inflated cotton plans, about sending 
wrong plans to the districts, about the difference between Bo. 
khara and Ferghana on the one hand, and between Samarkand and 
Tashkent on the other. By this means we succeeded in rousing a 
number of provocative actions, a number of actions due to our’ 
provocation. Then we succeeded in causing considerable damage 
in livestock raising. I have already told you how we approached 
this business. I want to quote one more concrete example. According 
to the decision of the Party and the government, we should in 
1936 have provided the collective farmers with about 130,000 
calves, sheep and other cattle. We did it during the whole 

“course of the year. In taking stock of the cattle for the second 
half of 1936 and the first half of 1937 we found that of these 
130,000 animals, only 30,000-40,000 had remained. I have 
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in mind young cattle. What had become of the rest? In the first 
place, part of these cattle never reached the peasants at all. Our peo- 
ple who were in charge of the district and area administrations 
took these calves and sheep for themselves and then killed them 
and sold them. Secondly, no arrangements were made in the col- 
lective farms for saving the young cattle. As you know, this. 
requires an enormous amount of work. I shall not speak about 
the disruption of the measures to breed thoroughbred livestock, 
veterinary measures, etc. This concrete example is sufficient, I 
think, and there is no need for me to go more widely into the ques- 
tion. In the sphere of silk cultivation, we carried out the follow- 
ing wrecking measure. In 1928 we had 7,000-8,000 tons of raw silk; 
now, however, we have 10,000-12,000 tons. But proper calculation 
of the possibilities of Uzbekistan in this field showed approxi- 
mately 22,000-23,000 tons. This could have been achieved had we 
not carried out a certain measure. The Court knows, of course, 
that agriculture is being mechanized, that is, tractors and machines 
are being introduced; but in Uzbekistan the fields are small and 
are intersected with irrigation canals. There is not a canal in Uz- 
bekistan that is not lined with mulberry trees. This tree provides 
the food for the silkworms. There is a plan which permits 1 or 
2 per cent of the old trees to be cut down annually and to be re- 


placed with new ones in a different place. We, on the pretext . 


that agriculture could not be mechanized, that tractors could not 
be employed where there were no large fields, that it was not 
economical, that it would cause loss, on the plea of mechanization,: 
ordered 10 per cent of the mulberry trees to be cut down and by 
that destroyed the food base for silk cultivation. If this had not 
been exposed by people who had done this themselves, if this 


had not been spoken of by the specialist collective farmers, who are - . 
better specialists than.anybody in this business, if they had not . 


spoken about it, it would have been altogether difficult to guess 
that there was wrecking here. But it is a fact. The fact is that we caf- 
ried out this wrecking under a good trade mark. To the people who 


objected to cutting down the mulberry trees we said: “Are you. 


opposed to mechanization? Are you opposed to the Party line? T hat 
means that you are an opportunist. You will have to be dealt with.”’ 

These are the wrecking measures that we carried out in Uz- 
bekistan. 

1 will not deal with lucerne, which alternates with cotton 
and is one of the principal crops in the rotation, lucerne, which 
was almost completely destroyed for wrecking purposes. Only 
during the past two years it is being restored as a result of the 
direct pressure of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (Bolshe- 
viks). Towards the end we received telegrams every week signed 
by Stalin: ‘Why is lucerne lagging? Why are you not sowing?”’ 
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It is only as a result of this pres 
a eae as regards een aia 
or will I speak of i ivities i 
the sphere of oe of other wrecking activities in 
_As for industry, I can speak of it only i 
this was immediately irede by eee a a 
referred here. I was mainly in touch with agricultural affairs. 
i have forgotten to mention two diversionist acts that were 
committed in the sphere of irrigation. The first was in connecti 
with the Ravatkhadja dam, built by the Soviet governm T 
a huge water distributor dividing the waters of the Hiner 2 
ravshan, a river which irrigates 2,000-3,000 hectares of land tn 
the beginning of 1936 Khalbatyrov, a member of our ro a 
tion, was preparing a diversionist act—the destruction or dama : 
ing of this dam. He failed because he and his accomplices wee 
arrested in time by the People’s Commissariat of internal Affairs 
_ Asimilarattempt wasalso made in Ferghana upon a large wat 
distributor dam which irrigates the fields of nearly half of Fer. 
ghana. The perpetrators of this act also failed to carry it out i : 
oe ea partly carried out by Raktiiaiey: 
e Uzbe ate r 
F cux organization: r Conservancy, who was also a member 
SHINSKY: What water distributing dams ha in mi 
_ -KHODJAYEV: The first is the Ravatkhadja ace Geo 
is enp ae in Ferghana. ae 
_As regards industry, I know about the wrecki i 
chik construction job. This is a huge construction arn r the 
erection of three electric stations and a nitrate plant. The hi f 
of construction was Rozit. He was a Right in the past andi 
one now. I, like Ikramov and other members of our preauizadion, 


gan to improve 


© Know that Rozit engaged in wrecking activities there. As I un- 


derstood it, the wrecking consisted of thr i i 
f ‘ | ee things. F in in- 
es the cost of construction. Secondly, faa eee 
i which there was a shortage, for buildings of secondary imper- 
pales ee. ee that in Tashkent the est 
gs a ilt of brick, while ordinary housesare built 
But on this construction job one-story h pul or fae. 
forced concrete, when th Eta ane ae a 
= the See gee ere was a shortage of cement and iron 
hirdly and lastly, this wrecking consi i 
irdiy ; nsisted drivi 
t ee people who were loyal to the Soviet Syne. 
7 ime ago the Soviet press reported the case of Silberstei . 
This has direct bearing on the matter in hand. 7 
VYSHINSKY: What was this case, and what bearing h it 
on the matter in hand? P 
KHODJAYEV: Silberstein was a very efficient and loyal 
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i i f the dam at . 
i |. She was in charge of the erection of 
Chirchik. She belonged to “the group of specialists who hie 
actively and honestly doing Soviet work. But Rozit got rid o 
her on various pretexts. z l 
VYSHINSKY: With your knowledge? — 
KHODJAYEV: Certainly. We raised no objections. 
; Y: On your instructions? —~ 
MOaDD JAYEY: No. not on my instructions, because. I had 
no direct connections with Rozit. But we certainly raised no 
(OO SHINSKY: And did you know that Rozit was engaged in 
wrecking activities? - 
KHODJAYEV: Of course. _ i 
VYSHINSKY: From objective facts? 
KHODJAYEV: Yes. ee: 
i NSKY: And you shielded him? , i 
HOD JAVEV: Yes, 1 did. Had I really wanted to bring this 
matter to light, what could have prevented me two years ago bee 
writing a letter demanding Rozit’s dismissal and prosecution: 
i t want to do this. a K 
Eo case was the Kuvasai eh ce ie ara 
i r station of 48,000-50,000 kw., which 1s 
e Ean Valley to supply electricity to all or nearly all 
industry of Ferghana. C 
r for Few long Aime. And this was not fortuitous. cute 
Here, simultaneously with my evidence about wrecking in 
Uzbekistan, I want to say what happened in Moscow. ee 
for the delivery of coal was pane ae Ane te oie 
whereas the power house was built for 48, 2 
i ion i therefore, that the 
ty of the station is 70,000 kw. You see, , 
aans oF wrecking were present in the very planning of the 
station. There have been considerable elements of wrecking = 
construction work in Uzbekistan, for the bulk of the ae ane 
forces were concentrated on the preparatory work and not on 
station. ; ae oe 
tly, what was caused: in Moscow was S 
Tei Pine to supply machines, and that is why the eee 
work on which was started pect n: a, ae under 
ion for seven years and is not compie et. ms 
OE ait of similar Wrecking acts v committed in Bokhara, 
kand and a number of other places. . fe 
Sar PYSHINSKY: At the Khilkovo Cement Works? — oe 
KHODJAYEV: The works were stopped, ostensibly for re- 
pairs, for re-equipment and modernization, 
have been done two or three years later, 
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The work of construction has dragged ~ 


although this could 
after the Kuvasai Cement - 


Works were started at full capacity; and there was no meee to do 


that, it could have been. done later and another plant started 
first; nevertheless it was done without waiting. In this way the 
Chirchik Irrigation Project was left without cement. The cement 
had to be brought from Novorossisk, and you know what our roads 
are like. 

VYSHINSKY: Then there were the sulphur mines. ' 

KHODJAYEV: I had no direct contact with the group tha 
was Working at Shor-Su. oo 83 T 

VYSHINSKY: You mean that was wrecking? - 

KHODJAYEV: I have wrecking in mind all the time. I do 
not know that any of the members of our group had direct con- 
nections with them. But one thing was absolutely clear to me; 
in Tashkent I more or less gave utterance to this formula, and I say 
now, that the sulphur mines did not go out of action themselves, 
but because of a fire, because Nevsky, an old Trotskyite, who 
had been sent there by Pyatakov, brought about the fire and 
explosion in the mine. l . 

What do I regard myself as being guilty of in this respect? 

- First, that after this happened, Nevsky should have been immedi- 
ately arrested, if we had honestly, in a Soviet manner, desired to go 
into the matter and investigate the whole situation on the spot. 
Instead of that we started correspondence with Moscow, hoping 
that someone would take him under his wing; all the time we were 
asking: “Should Nevsky be prosecuted or not?’’ However, Nevsky 
was arrested after all—I think he confessed to his crimes. | 

Well, so much for industry. I repeat that I cannot speak about 
industry in greater detail because I did not have direct charge of 
this business. 

Further, I want to deal with the question of construction. 
The slow tempo of construction in Uzbekistan was ascribed to 
the shortage of building materials—cement, iron and timber—but 
construction was deliberately disrupted. Take the building of 
schools, for example. What is needed mostly are bricks. In Uz- 
bekistan billions of bricks can be made on the spot. And yet, as 
a rule, no bricks were available in the building season. 

VYSHINSKY: Why? : 

KHODJAYEV: Because brick-making was in the charge of 
Rakhman, a member of the Trotskyite organization, directed by 
Tsekher, who was connected with us. I think the reason is clear. . 

VYSHINSKY: Of course. 

KHODJAYEV: The same thing applies to ‘hospitals and a 
number of other cultural and educational institutions. I will 

not speak about a big task which we set ourselves long ago and 

which we carried out. We took the control of the schools in our 
hands. In this matter nobody, of course, could compete with usin 

Uzbekistan. We trained bourgeois-nationalist cadres and used - 
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iversiti | id not undertake 
re the schools and universities. I would nder 
o at at the schools were boan o aa a 
i ` ated in this spirit, bu S, 
that all the children were educate E E 
we achieved great success in this, particularly KAA 
i tablishments. Again, it í 
ties and other higher educational es i n 
diffi i 1 because this was a branc 
difficult for me to speak in detai bee 
i . The sphere of culture and i gy 
was directed by Ikramov alone. T a ee 
Ikramov’s direct charge. Agriculture 
Vesna ane me, and gs, by Karimov and me. That was 
ay the work was distributed. x ae 
ae mi carrying out other instructions—to _ oe ee 
rectionary groups in e ak Pera a i : 
this ourselves because this cou e discovered 4 Soaks 
th Ikramov, we jointly gave v | 
a ean taries of district committees 
instructions to our people who were secretarie ame 
i i ttees to make preparation 
and chairmen of executive commit Ta read bebe 
gani leus, through the medium of which i C ; 
“ible 20° craceed to the Suis organization of insurrection. This 
was one instruction. 
The other instruction was to organize groups 11 oe Le ae 
consisting of amnestied Ses ar aren me : mae 
s À 3 
in 1922-23. Such were the instruc pan = Sa 
ried on, that is, people were enlisted, group 
whois I cannot say now how many groups were Peers! who 
was leading each group, because I have not the data a é 


i ? 
Y: Did you organize these groups: _ 
MMOD JAYEV: asirudie: were given to organize oa 
VYSHINSKY: And were these instructions carried out? 
HODJAYEV: They were. GBs ge D 
ESHER. Then why was Bukharin peau Cue 
KHODJAYEV: Bukharin spoke to me in August 1936. 
VYSHINSKY: And when did this happen? w 
KHODJAYEV: This was later. As un ue leave groups. 
i ' it except two persons. 
I did not speak to anybody about i i ieee ee 
it, Ikramov knew and it was also known by a p | l 
N ES whom, after consulting. with Ikramov, I on 
trusted with the task of organizing these terrorist. groups. 


reasons Ikramov gave for entrusting him with the task was that- 


i lation, and knew 
st reliable person, knew the rural popu ion, a 

seeds ought i be entrusted with the job; I will speak 

to him myself,’’ he said. . A 
i VYSHINSKY: It was Ikramov who found him, and not yo 
KHODJAYEV: No, but there was no need to look for a 
was a well-known person, he was a member of the Bureau o F 
Central Committee, both of us knew him, and when I consu ed 
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with Ikramov as to whom to entrust with this job, he said that 
Muslam Sher-Mukhamedov should be entrusted with it. 
~VYSHINSKY: He was Ikramov’s candidate? 
KHODJAYEV: I would not say that. He was, so to 
the candidate of both of us. 

. VYSHINSKY: He was your joint candidate? 

KHODJAYEV: Our joint candidate. I do not know whether 
Ikramov spoke to Sher-Mukhamedov, but I do know that Sher- 
Mukhamedov did do some work in the villages as well as among 
the students; he said that he had a couple of groups. 

VYSHINSKY: I want to question Ikramov. 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Ikramov, is Khodjayev telling the 
truth about Sher-Mukhamedov? 
© .IKRAMOV: The candidacy of Sher-Mukhamedov was dis- 
cussed. 

VYSHINSKY: With what object? 

-IKRAMOV: He was given instructions about terrorism. He 
did not say whether he had instructed Sher-Mukhamedov. This 
part is unknown, but that`the candidature was discussed is true. 

YESS That it was necessary to prepare for terrorist 
acts? . , 

IKRAMOV: Yes, he spoke in Bukharin’s name. 

’ KHODJAYEV: And now the last point, this is about connec- 
tions with England. It was impossible for me personally to 
establish direct connections with England. Some means had to be 
sought for this. I could find people in Tadjikistan, because there 
the Basmachi movement continued until recent times, so that 
several English emissaries and others might be there. So I presumed. 

VYSHINSKY: Why did you presume so? ae 

KHODJAYEV: I say that the Basmachi movement continued 
there up to 1930, whereas in Uzbekistan the Basmachi movement 
was liquidated in 1922-23. Consequently, it was more likely that 
I could establish connections there. 

VYSHINSKY: Through the Basmachis? 

KHODJAYEV: Through the Kurbashis, that is, the Basmachi 
chiefs. 

VYSHINSKY: Why do you think so? 

KHODJAYEV: I did not finish what I wanted to say. 

VYSHINSKY: Please go on. 

KHODJAYEV: A Kurbashi, if he is a real Basmachi chief, 
is bound to have connections with the English, because the Bas- 


speak, 


~ machi movement was organized with the help of the English. l 


VYSHINSKY: Do you speak from experience? 
KHODJAYEV: I am stating the facts. - 


I could find people among the Tadjikistan officials who could 
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carry out this task. 1 remembered a man named Maxum, the for- 
mer Chairman of the Central Executive Committee of Tadjikistan, 
whom I had known since 1922, when East Tadjikistan was still 
a part of Bokhara. Well, I wanted to entrust him with the job. 
I was aware of his pro-English inclinations, and he had often 
expressed dissatisfaction with Soviet policy. Knowing these 
sentiments of his, I wanted to use him. 

VYSHINSKY: And Mukhitdinov, who was he? 

KHODJAYEV: Mukhitdinov was one of the leading men-in 
the Bokhara bourgeois-nationalist party. 

VYSHINSKY: Of what orientation? 

KHODJAYEV: British orientation. He had been working 
since 1924. I am not referring to him because he is dead, and it is 
no use referring to a dead man. 

VYSHINSKY: There is history. 

KHODJAYEV: For history there was such a man. This Maxum 
was his man. 

VYSHINSKY: That is why I asked about him. ` 

KHODJAYEV: Quite right. But happily for me I need not 
add this crime to the enormous crimes I have committed against 
the Soviet people and against the Party. I mean I cannot add it 
in this sense, that I agreed with the instructions, accepted them 
for execution, tried to execute them, but did not succeed in 
executing them. 

VYSHINSKY: For reasons over which you had no control? ` 

KHODJAYEV: Yes, over which I had no control. I would 
like to finish my evidence by stating that, of course, I am not an 
infant, 1 began my anti-Soviet activities consciously, as a nation- 

alist, for before I came over to the revolution and took part in 
it, I was a nationalist. 


VYSHINSKY: Tell us what social stratum you belonged to by | 


origin. 
KHODJAYEV: I come from a merchant family. 
VYSHINSKY: What was your father? 
KHODJAYEV: A merchant. ~ 
VYSHINSKY: A big one or a small one? 
KHODJAYEV: A big one. He traded in 

died in 1912. I was left at the age of fourteen. 
VYSHINSKY: What do you mean, you were left? 


Persian lamb.. He 


KHODJAYEV: My father’s business passed into the hands . 


of a guardian. At the age of sixteen I joined an underground or- 
ganization—I regarded it as an underground organization, 
and in fact it was, and later it worked against the Emir. 
VYSHINSKY: After your father’s death did you continue 
the business? ` ME l 
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KHODJAYEV: I could not do that: I 
: : ; I was fourteer 
age. Everything passed to my uncle, the Rardin, he ae 
ve ie up in ee I received the house, part of the etd 
, am ; i { 
aerate ounting to about 17,000 rubies. This can be proved 
Pee Had yar any connections 
of your past soci ition? 
KHOD JAVEV: ie p social positions 
a o When you subsequently headed the wrecking 
org ation in Uzbekistan, did you engage in wrecking activiti 
in Persian lamb breeding? gn 
oi N i ee at in the collective farms in 
named Khismetov. Our officials iw a Conte ma 
a, Who is “our”? a: 
YEV: Of our cam i 7 
we did not do it with our E. i AEON E SIONE 
VYSHINSKY: I understand that 
i 1 » you could 
thing with your own hands. Was tere any ei S 
KHOD JAYEV: Yes. s 
INSKY: Did you o ize i 
ee ee” TOEN i 
. VYSHINSKY: Why did you say nothi it when 
yer HOD FAYENG reeking in euU DEE SEO 
: Wh i C i 
TE eae en I was talking about agriculture I thought 


VYSHINSKY; W izati i 
eee hat organization did you belong to before 
KHODJAYEV: The organizati 
: g on I belonged to was t 
of the Bokhara liberals, a constitutional-monarchist eos 
VYSHINSKY: A Cadet Party? . 
: Yes. In 1917 I left this part 
aa ae 5 another party—the Yoe Bek e 
é or which we published in 1917. Our obj 
sie : ject was the bour- 
a ionalist development of Bokhara. I belonged to this 
After the events of March 1916, wh t A 
t of ; en I took part i 
Saeco Ea ae against the Emir’s Se ae 
| nd sentenced to death, but I fled to tsarist Russia: 
there I stayed from March 1916 to the middle Peat 
end of 1919 I found myself in Tashkent. There I held a lead- 
ing post. This was also the case in 1920. I took part in overthrow- 
ing the Emir. I would like . . row 
VYSHINSKY: Later you rejoined the nationalists? 


with bourgeois cir- 
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KHODJAYEV: Later, when I was at the head of the govern- 
ment, I rejoined the nationalists. 

YYSHINSKY: And since then you have pursued this line? 

KHODJAYEV: Since then I have pursued this line. 

VYSHINSKY: And Bukharin helped you? : 

KHODJAYEV: This is what I am saying. I began my acti- 
vities as a nationalist, travelled a great and long road—twenty- 


three years out of forty-one. I have been in many a fray, but that ` 


is not important; what is important, what is particularly painful 
and humiliating to me—and I am myself to blame for it—is 
that, thanks to my own actions, I find myself in the dock, side 
by side with people who set themselves the aim of striking at the 
revolution, with people who shrank from no methods to achieve 
their goal. And I myself, having carried out a number of measures, 
in no way differ from them. I have betrayed not only the people 
of Bokhara, of Uzbekistan, but also of the Soviet Union asa whole; 
I have repaid with black ingratitude those who in 1917 and in 
1918, when I was outlawed and had nowhere to lay my head, 
threw wide open the gates of hospitality to me, gave me a re- 
fuge, and tried to educate me so that I might develop. I have 
betrayed the people who helped the nations of Bokhara to overthrow 
the detested despotism of the Emir, to overthrow mediaeval 
tyranny. I have betrayed the Party thanks to whose policy the 
political and economic inequality that existed for over half a 
century was abolished. I have betrayed the people and the Party 
which gave Bokhara its independence, not independence in the 
bourgeois sense, but Soviet independence. I feel my position to 
be particularly grave because I am thrice a criminal—as a na- 
tionalist, as a member of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and T rotskyites,’’ and 
as one who has betrayed the confidence of Stalin, of the leaders of 
the Party and of the government. I was educated, I was assisted, 
I was dragged out of difficult situations when I found myself in 
them; as for example in 1923, when I committed a mistake and 
assistance was offered me. But in spite of all this I betrayed all 
these people, betrayed Stalin on the instructions of the Right 


centre. I took part in organizing terrorist groups. That is why ae 


bear full responsibility before the Soviet Court, before the Soviet 
people. I know that my belated repentance will not help matters, 
but I am saying this in order that it may perhaps warn at least 
somebody not to follow in my footsteps. 

VYSHINSKY: What do you know about the murder of Abid 
Saidov? ; l 

KHODJAYEV: I heard about it in 1931. l 

VYSHINSKY: What do you know about the murder of Abid 
Saidov? , l 
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KHODJAYEV: I he; i 

: ard ab i 

amen A Said Akhmet, id ae A 
ae ee ia ae he the, one who exposed the Kasyimov case 
Uzbekistan E mpaign was started against him in 
of this organization, and as 
I have done a Soviet job, I 


persecuted? Don’t forget that thi fe iG es A nbe 

yet what we are now... . 

ESS Not quite what you are now? 

mgr Ji f y Not quite. Well, it was at that time that Sai 
Saidov—he was then co cre tena es Abia 
E AERA I 0 e Collegium of the Pe ? 
aioe it o Education—had been murdered by nee 

VYSHINSKY: Had Abid Saidov al. sedi 
KHOD JAVEY: o oe Saidov also exposed criminals? 
KHOD JANEN a was he killed? 

; à : ne was an active wit i a 
ied a e witness at the trial. He 
eMiLeHEo ne by order of the nationalist organization 

‘ VYSHINSKY: Which y mn? 

. : i Vas led b 

ee At that time I en 
E k Of which who was a member? 
VYSHINSION Aad woo Ikramov was a member. 
pres : ad Ikramov anything to do with this 


KHODJAYEV: I know not 


hi : 4 a Sia . 
VYSHINSKY: But what were. about it, and can say nothing, 


were you told?” 


} Id th 
these people. Said Akhmet did alae 


more repeated it, that ek recently, in June or July 1937, once 


that not all the murderers were exposed, that not évervthi 


been divulged, that th 
Se: ey have not all b i 
r ee 
E as sabes these murderers; but she pee are that Ik- 
amoy ook any part in it or anything of the n Da 
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VYYSHINSKY: Allow me to question the accused Ikramov. 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. os 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Ikramov, Was there such a fact -as 
the murder of Abid Saidov? l 

IKRAMOV: There was such a fact. 

VYSHINSKY: Why was he murdered? 

IKRAMOV: I know nothing about this affair directly from 
the perpetrators of the murder because I was not there. . 

VYVSHINSKY: Why was he murdered? - ` 

IKRAMOV: I can only say what I know officially. 

VYSHINSKY: What do you know? 


IKRAMOV: I know officially that at the trial of the “‘Milli- . 


istiklal? he exposed the counter-revolutionaries and was killed 
on the instructions of this group. : 
VYSHINSKY: What group killed him? 
TKRAMOV: The “Mili-Istiklal’? group. > 
VYSHINSKY: Were you a member of this group? 
IKRAMOV: I was. - aA ci > a 
-VYSHINSKY: When was that? 
IKRAMOV: In 1930. - A ae a 
VYSHINSKY: Who was the head of this group then? 
IKRAMOV: Of the “Milli-Istiklal’’?. 
VYSHINSKY: Yes. De, Pe 
Z TKRAMOV: I have said that since 1928 I have been’a member, 
have led it, and am responsible. a o od 
VYSHINSKY: Did you hold a leading position in this group 
in 1930? — k “di 
IKRAMOV: No. i a a 
VYSHINSKY: Who led it? -. S 
IKRAMOV: The chairman was Karimov, At that time we 
had one aim—te seize the higher educational institutions, to fill 
them with class enemies of the Soviet power and to train cadres. 
That was the fundamental line. 5 o oi, PE 
VYSHINSKY: And incidentally, murdered Abid Saidov? 
IKRAMOV:. Yes: E So te e 
VYSHINSKY: Who murdered him? ` 
IKRAMOV: I can give the official material which I know. 
VYSHINSKY: Perhaps you’ll tell us about the unofficial 


material? Why was Abid Saidov killed? Was Batu one of the. 


murderers of Abid Saidov? `“ 


- IKRAMOV: For having exposed the bourgeois nationalists. 


Batu was one of the murderers. 


VYSHINSKY: Was this the Batu who, like Ramzi, was your 
man? _ E Ea 2 4 
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bit Ge Yes. 

HINSKY: id Sal eee 

ae KY: So Abid Saidov was murdered by Batu, your 
IKRAMOV: Yes. | | oe 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment until 6 p. m 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: - V. ULRICH 


PK Army Military Jurist 
resident of the Military Coll i 
the Supreme Court of the USSR 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 


Military Jurist First Rank 
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_ BVENING SESSION, MARCH 4, 1938 T 
COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 


n | ion is resumed. 
ESIDENT: Please be seated. The sessio 
aa proceed to the examination of the accused boa oe 
Do you confirm the testimony you gave at the prelimina y 
vestigation? er 
: Yes. : 
BOSE RESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques 
tions? 
v EN Please put them i 
I : Plea . i 
R ANSKY: Accused Roa tell us A ean hen 
iminal activities, beginning from the moment that 
toad for you to the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. 


A lier period... 
Z: {shall say a few wordsabout an earlier p i 
AG EAE was a Renee of the Trotskyite trade union op. 


position during the trade union discussion in 1920-21. Then, in 


1923, I signed what was known as the ‘Platform of the Forty-Six, . 


although with considerable reservations. 


At the beginning of 1925 I began to entertain certain differences p 


: . : the 
with Trotsky in connection with the demand I made of him tha 


should admit the erroneousness of the theory of so-called ‘‘perma- — 


i i d the re- 

ion.” He categorically refused to do this an 
eae cooling off of relations res a E 
i i restored, althoug 3 
My relations with Trotsky were restorea, : eee 

it tsky’s instructions that } % 

In 1929 Krestinsky brought me Trots« sible 
i should conceal our real attitude and as tar as | 
a poporeaitle posts, maintaining a waiting attitude until 


the necessary forces in 


: rai wast situation roughly until 1933. In 1933, in connection 


i isi tered 
i directions and with our own decisions, we ente 
ne fe eat of greater or, to speak frankly, of intensive criminal 
activities. . PRE 
irstly, what meetings did 1 have during this, ? 
ae letter was received at the beginning of 1933. 
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thought, - 
the country should, as Trotsky. ho 
gain the upper hand and we could take part in the organization of | 


VYSHINSKY: But before 1933, say in 1929, were you in cor- 
respondence with Trotsky when Trotsky was already abroad? 

ROSENGOLTZ: You are referring to 1929? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, I ask you, were you in correspondence with 
‘Trotsky in 1929? Or perhaps you received through a third person, 
or in written form, instructions from Trotsky? 

ROSENGOLTZ: The chief thing was the arrival of Krestinsky, 
who transmitted verbal instructions. i 

VYSHINSKY: And so in 1929 Krestinsky brought you instruc- 
tions from Trotsky? l 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: What have you to say on this score, accused 
Krestinsky? oe ee . 

KRESTINSKY: There is a certain inaccuracy here. I met 
Trotsky’s son at the end of 1929. I was at that time working abroad 
and could transmit these instructions to Rosengoltz only at the 
beginning of 1930. : 

VYSHINSKY: The difference between the end of 1929 and the 
beginning of 1930 is not a big one. What I want to establish is 
whether you actually did transmit certain instructions to Rosen- 
goltz from Trotsky. And so this was at the end of 1929, or at the be- 
ginning of 1930? ae ; 

ROSENGOLTZ: I have already said so. - ; l 

_VYSHINSKY: And so, at the end of 1929, or rather at the be- 
ginning of 1930, you received certain instructions through Krestin- 
sky? l . l , 

ROSENGOLTZ: I have already said so. o , 

Further, in 1933 Krestinsky received a letter from abroad. Then, 
when Krestinsky was abroad himself, he had a meeting. I was 
abroad in 1933 and had a meeting with Sedov in Felden in Austria. 
I had several long conversations with him near the house where 
I lived. 1 next saw Sedov in 1934 in Karlsbad: — 

VYSHINSKY: What was the substance of your conversations? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Sedov transmitted the following basic instruc- 
tions from Trotsky. i shall here set forth the instructions which 


-I received. during my conversations with Sedov and which were 


transmitted through Krestinsky; in the main they coincided. This 
is with regard to connections with the Rights. It was recommended 
‘to form connections with the Rights and to carry on the work in 
contact with them.. - l l 
VYSHINSKY: With whom specifically?  - ; 
ROSENGOLTZ: That I was not told. Krestinsky told me about 
dit, but mentioned no names, except Tukhachevsky’s. : ; 
VYSHINSKY: But it was understood? i 
ROSENGOLTZ: Krestinsky said that he had instructions with 
regard to Rykov and Rudzutak. Sedov spoke a lot about the 
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i ible connections with 
accessi ? the maximum, the closest possi! i 
aie Aee inasmuch as, in Trotsky’s opinion, TN 
id the military group were to be the decisive force ee m 
a olutionary action. During the conversation it o m 
that Trotsky entertained fears regarding Tukhachevsiey's I m 
artist tendencies. In the course of one nina: rere aaa 
that Trotsky in this respect even expressed t ie fe ea posible 
h sky successfully accomplished a military conp: Fi Aso E 
nee AAT not allow Trotsky roe Moe ahh . : = pee) 
f ity for the greatest 5 : 
ne referred to the necessity tor La re tape 
ulfi of these directions regarding ! 
In NSHINSKY: ne what was this vigilance to oe deii 
ROSENGOLTZ: Trotsky pide propes¢ P oe eook op 
é id everywhere piace our 0 ,. 
: mud MA to Ty and who could x a a 
eds vigilance. I will not mention a number of tecnn 
hic] f ignificance here. , : 
ae fuli TA Ai oes instructions, Krest nsky oe : , ee 0 S 
vi achevsky. During the whole of this period, to 
r T with Rykov and Rudzutak. Tie See 
ortant subject of these conversations with Sedoy was tn 7 
4 iti i ment. a 
COPS HINSKY: Well, we can speak about thata Epa ue ia 
t nt tell us about the substance of your Sian ale oo 
a ROSENGOLTZ: i shali enumerate ue ee ts a A A 
irecti from Trotsky about the organi ‘ 
catia Scout at that period these instructions about terror 
ro ; 


i i d i 
i i { T 


f moti cy, since special instructions were being 
tay Oe ee , The ierodas? organization of Ivan spat 
Seay In 1933 directions and instructions were ta pak DRF 
rata cking in the sphere of foreign trade. As Sedov ante 
a Ti ok nad an agreement with certain ooon n > 
Sea i doi nt wrecking was of very essential impor j e 
Te M iy for the maintenance of his pee oe as a 

F incipal line in V , 
tI nt. The principa nod 
ee ee tress of Germany and Japan in the sphere of foreig 


; oe 4 
trade. The question was then raised—-and it was put several time 


and Sedov—of finan- 

istently on the part of Trotsky an 5 

a RON or the ee dees m a ae 

- was also a certain exchar De 
naa abroad on these questions. Ishall dwell on 


letter of 1937, which Krestinsky received already after the a 


ao SHINSKY: This was already in 1937? 


. ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, yes. 
j 246 
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VYSHINSKY: And somewhat ear! 
let us say, 
Karlsbad. 

ROSENGOLTZ: I have spoken about that. 

VYSHINSKY: I know that you have spoken about it. How 
was the question of war put on that occasion? l 

ROSENGOLTZ: In regard to war, Trotsky’s line was for defeat. 


VYSHINSKY: Was it expected that there would be a war? 
When? ; i 


ROSENGOLTZ: In 1935 or 1936. 
VYSHINSKY: So Trotsky expected that a war would break 
out in 1935-36, and inthis connection . . . 

ROSENGOLTZ: The question of a coup was raised. Furtt 
a Change in the line took place here, because at firstit was 
tion of the desirability and necessity for effecting a military coup 
to coincide with the period of the possible outbreak of war. Only 
a difference of a few weeks could have been involved. And then, in 
view of the obvious delay of the war, the desirability of expediting 
the coup was urged—this was already in 1937—without awaiting 
military events. 

VYSHINSKY: Very good. And so in 1934, during your conver- 
sations with Sedov, reference was made to a war in 1935-36: and 
it was said that the stake should be on defeat. 

-ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you not have occasion in 
any of the leaders of the bloc on this subject? 

ROSENGOLTZ: I cannot remember so precisely with regard to 
1934; it is difficult to recall individual dates. i 

VYSHINSKY: But did you meet Rykov in 1934? 

ROSENGOLTZ: I certainly did. At any rate, such an exchange 
and contact did exist after the receipt of these instructions. 

VYSHINSKY: They did exist? ; 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Continue. 

ROSENGOLTZ: In 1937.. : 


VYSHINSKY: Before going on to 1937, just one other question. 
Did you have occasion to speak to Rykov on this subject in 1936? 

ROSENGOLTZ: There was talk about this throughout this 
period: in 1934, in 1935 and in 1936. 

VYSHINSKY: Preparations were being made? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, yes. Rykov chiefly staked on and hoped 
for an uprising in the countryside. 

VYSHINSKY: This was before 1936 
stake in 1936? 


-ROSENGOLTZ: On a military coup, on Tukhachevsky’s group. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you not recall what Rykov’s attitude was 
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ier? I would like to dwell, 
on 1935 or even' 1934, that second meeting of yours in 


1ermore, 
a ques- 


1934 to speak to 


, but what was the chief 


enerally towards the delay of the counter-revolutionary action? 

ROSENGOLTZ: He regarded the delay of action very unfa- 
vourably. 

VYSHINSKY: He was nervous? Se 

ROSENGOLTZ: He was very nervous, of course. Rykov and 
others feared that the delay might result in a number of exposures. 

VYSHINSKY: Did Rykov teil you that Tukhachevsky was 
promising to act, but did not act? l 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: And who else said this? 

ROSENGOLTZ: This was also said by Krestinsky, and Sedov 
transmitted Trotsky’s opinion. So that this was a constant and 
basic subject in the conversations. l ; 

VYSHINSKY: Allow me to question the accused Krestinsky 
and Rykov. l 

Accused Krestinsky, do you confirm the testimony of the 
accused Rosengoltz? l 

KRESTINSKY: Yes, but there is some, relatively insig- 
nificant, inaccuracy. l S ; 

VYSHINSKY: But in the main? ee 

KRESTINSKY: In the main, yes. But the inaccuracy is that 
I did not receive a letter from Trotsky in 1933, at the beginning 
of the year. It was Radek, apparently, who received a letter from 
him. ` : - te eee 

- VYSHINSKY: And did you know about the letter to Radek? 

KRESTINSKY: I knew about it from Radek. _ i 
VYSHINSKY: Did he show it to you?. Sees 4, i 

KRESTINSKY: No, he told me about it... 

VYSHINSKY: And so you knew? sar 

KRESTINSKY: Yes, | did. But I began to receive letters 
after the meeting in Meran, and I spoke to Tukhachevsky not in 
1933, but in 1934. f 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Krestinsky, tell us, did you tell Ro- 
sengoltz in 1936 that Tukhachevsky was procrastinating with the 
counter-revolutionary action? = gi z5 

KRESTINSKY: I did, but in my opinion it was in a different 

VYSHINSKY: Did you speak on this subject, or not? > ` 

KRESTINSKY: Yes. The fact of the matter is that in 1933 
Trotsky spoke to me in Meran and developed the defeatist theory 
in detail. 

VYSHINSKY: You will tell us about that later. Just now, 
in connection with the testimony which the Court has heard from 


the accused Rosengoltz, who stated that in 1936 Rykov was | 
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nervous and said that . Tukhachevs 

caren ete of his pial ple ak ae 
Bore g them. Rosengoltz said that Krestins! igo eg oe 

this. Į ask, is it true? = > ae ny re 
i KRESTINSKY: That is not. so | 
ions, it was agreed with Tukhache 
that the action should be timed wi 


question was raised simulta 
th aneously both by ; Trot i 
one a Ene and by Tukhacheysky nimself ete ee 
Dee eae and not be timed to the outbreak of war. 
SHI : That is, i aus k 
an INS Ye, Ant Paring ton wate 
HINSKY: That i og 
K RESTINSKY: ao to expedite war, to hurry? 
VYSHINSKY: And so Tukhachevsky v 


KRESTINSKY: At y was in a hurry? 
TE a the end of 1936 Tukhachevsky began to be 


, VYSHINSKY: And did you hurry hi | 
a I ara ae at that time? 
eee eee you hurry him, of not? 

_ VYSHINSKY: reer you thee fe oe I agreed with him. 

Hoe eeu De expedited,” that . ee: 

: KRESTINS: view, it means that you hurried him? urry. 

E KY: Yes, but it was at a later period. 


VYSHINSKY: At the end: of 1936? What I must know is 


whether you were possessed with impatience, whether you we 
; re 


in a hurry to expedite Tuk ; isin i 
told Rosengoltz about aop ae Corie roe 


KRESTINSKY: Yes, in 1936. 
: | was in November .1936. 
VYSHINSKY: But November 1936 is 1936? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. s : 
VYSHINSKY: Permit me to 
Accused Rykov, is 
correctly? 
RYKOV: With regard to Tukhachevsky? 
: Did you speak t l 
RYKOV: To Tukhachevsky? No. age 


bécause on Trotsk ’s inst 
instruc- 
vsky from the very. beginning 


question’ the et 
the accused Rosengoltz stating the pee 


-= VYSHINSKY: Did you speak to Rosengoltz? 


Vente a to Rosengoltz once or twice 
i : About the fact that y ae: 
did you say that. Tukhachevsky Saari a hurry? And 
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th war. At the end of 1936 the . 


RYKOV: No, there was no such talk. l 

YYSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, where did the meeting 
take place? . a 
" ROSENGOLTZ: The meeting with Alexei Ivanovich Rykov 
took place in the lobby of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
and | quite definitely remember that there was such a conver- 


sation. 
VYSHINSKY: There was? Jen a - 

RYKOV: I just as definitely remember that there was no such | 
conversation. ee ie 

VYSHINSKY: But were you aware of the actions which Tukha- 
chevsky was planning? eS 

RYKOV: | stated yesterday that there was a military group, 
connected with a coup and a conspiracy. 

VYSHINSKY: And do you confirm it today? 

RYKOV: Yes. $ : 

VYSHINSKY: You do not recall such a conversation with 
Rosengoltz, but the fact itself remains? l ; 

RYKOV: Yes. : l 

VYSHINSKY: But were you connected with the conspiratorial 

roup? JE . 

x RYKOV: I was connected with it through Tomsky and Yenu- 
kidze. -à : $ : 
VYSHINSKY: Through Tomsky and Yenukidze? 

RYKOV: just so. a F l 
_ VYSHINSKY (to Rosengoltz): Do you recall what Krestinsky 
and Rykov said on the subject? _ i ; M 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. ee ; ; 

VYSHINSKY: How did you react to the arrest of Pyatakov 
in this connection? ù 

ROSENGOLTZ: Already after the trial of Pyatakov a letter 
was received from Trotsky in which he put it that Tukhachevsky’s 
military coup must be expedited to the maximum. There was a 
meeting in my apartment in this connection. — : 

VYSHINSKY: What sort of a letter was this, can’t you give 
more details? i l 

ROSENGOLTZ: Trotsky raised several questions in it. First 
of all, he pointed out that if we procrastinated, the result would 
be that all the counter-revolutionary forces would be smashed 
piecemeal. Therefore, inasmuch as the cadres had already been 
considerably demolished, a number of possible actions should be 
expedited to the maximum. . l 

VYSHINSKY: For example? & 93 

ROSENGOLTZ: Two questions chiefly were raised: the first was 
to retaliate to the Court sentence on Pyatakov by terrorist acts, 
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| Ne See That is, to the sentence of the Court? 
Peeters coe aaa to the sentence of the Court 
Cee e sł ot, it was proposed to organize 
VYSHINSKY : Against whom? 
oe ROSENGOLTZ: Against leaders of the Party and the gover 
me one a coup to the maximum - 
l : Was there nothing else in this letter? 
ROSENGOLTZ: It was l P 
PE ties was demanded that Krestinsky and I should 
. VYSHINSKY: And did n i 
aN : A ot this letter contai : 
are ee conduct in Court? Do. ai a 
tha ve his i i j 
in acrattng gan ea ae of Pyatakov’s conduct in Court 
re ENGOLTZ: I do not exact! i 
ees. Z: 1 do y remember this point. 
rings an aes of the two points I have a E 
i A ee o la to retaliate by role 
ve the poi pediting a military coup. 
k: eae ie a Wik to celina activities 
oH, e t elates to tactics. (T 
e Te the'accused Resak” Sees 
Wes ed Kres pies goyon recall what Trotsky wrote in this 
KRESTINSKY: In one of the lette i 
. ` : e lett i i 
E niNee Arkady Sete eer amas a 
see : What does “along Arkady Pavlovich’s lines’? 
KRESTINSKY: Through his foreign | i 
: Ais foreig 
VYSHINSKY: Through Rosengoltz?. yee 
arate ee Yes. After Bessorov’s departure and his arrest 
ae oo were broken. In this letter Trotsky expressed his 
a ist wi Pyatakov’s conduct. He demanded that in futur 
a similar case, we should not behave in this way 3 
` VYSHINSKY: How then to behave? l 
re Not to admit one’s guilt. 
time? : These were ASS instructions even at that 
Be Ne Yes. it was a sort of detail, an unimportant 
pae e letter; it was not regarded as anything of vital i 
ee sentences were devoted to it. Pes 
(p. 72): RSN In the preliminary investigation you testified 
criticized a ; t tin Geen eee 
} a e trial and hat i 
at event of further arrests we should not sree nites id 
refuse to give testimony.’’ Is that correct? Page oe 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. ie 
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VYSHINSKY: It was so? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. spite ets. Aes ; 
VYSHINSKY: Perhaps your conduct in Court two days ago 
was also dictated by these directions? l l . 
KRESTINSKY: No. 2 l BS ae 
VYSHINSKY: But you remembered these instructions of . 
Trotsky? -> n ote oi. 
KRESTINSKY: I did, but. it was not this that dictated my 
conduct. It was connected with the facts 1 mentioned yesterday. 
VYSHINSKY: When were you arrested? — St eigen 
KRESTINSKY: At the end of May. — > pT oes 
VYSHINSKY: And when did you confess your guilt at the 
preliminary investigation? = - ae preg, 
= KRESTINSKY: As to the principal crime, the one that was 
hardest of all for me to admit, namely, about my connections 
with the German intelligence service and General Seeckt,. I con- 
fessed after the lapse cf a week, at the first interrogation. _.. 
VYSHINSKY: But for a week you denied it? -> SEE 
. KRESTINSKY: I confessed it at the. end of the first inter- 
rogation. . Na a DA aa 
VYSHINSKY:. Was it because you wanted to carry out | 
Trotsky’s instructions that you denied your guilt? EN 
KRESTINSKY: No. I just hoped that 1 would be believed. and . 
that... > Bs eye ge Lee ade a a a 
VYSHINSKY: You would succeed in the: deception? 
KRESTINSKY: That I would succeed in the decep 
thus save myself. . 
VYSHINSKY: But you'did not succeed! : 7. 
KRESTINSKY: No. oo -. 6 Oa es 
- VYSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, continue. ©. 07 o= o> o 
ROSENGOLTZ: The point I stopped at was the conference we 
had with Tukhachevsky. It took place at the end of March. At 
the confrontation, Krestinsky introduced a correction and said 
that it was at the beginning of April; but the difference is of no 
importance. There was a conference with Tukhachevsky. l 
VYSHINSKY: Where was this conference held? . ` - 
ROSENGOLTZ: In my apartment. 
VYSHINSKY: There was a conference in your apar 


With whom? ; ae: i 7 
‘ROSENGOLTZ: With Tukhachevsky and Krestinsky. 


tion and 


VYSHINSKY: When was this conference held? Let me have 


the exact date. l l o ; 
ROSENGOLTZ: It was at the end of March 1937: 


VYSHINSKY: Continue. ' 


ROSENGOLTZ: At this conference Tukhachevsky stated that 


he counted definitely on the possibility ofa coup and mentioned 
252 : 


tment. . 


the date. He believed that by A 
i g Aay 18) i i 
he ee acy a AoE ae a Has half of May, 
ae : What was the plan for this counter-revolutionary 
eo Tukhachevsky had a number of variants 
vive ae 3 e which. he counted most, was the possi- 
eae £ es ee his adherents, gathering i his 
a seiviee aaah otner, making their way into the 
the leaders of the Party a COR and killing 
Y I : Was this his plan, or was i joint ; 
oe ] pian, as it your joi 
eee i A not discuss this plan of his, eee 
hopes e variants on which he placed great 
MER And you left it to him to act? | 
OLTZ: Well, of course. We could no: i I 
AT not go into these 
ROSENGOLTZ: Inasmuch so ee T aTM you of this plan? 
sition of A ce aswe in general advanced the propo- 
‘SHINSKY: As the I i i 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yeu ane of this action? 
VYSHINSKY: Of this plot? 
ee Yes, yes. 
, INSKY: Allow me t i 
Ho a ee confirm this? TE SEEE es 
I SKY: Yes, I do. This co i 
A À , . nference t i 
eta apartment. It was at the beginning ae ag tne 
Snes nce we referred to Yagoda’s arrest as a fact. I learnt i 
VVSUING 2 or 3. So it was in April ae 
ee > Were you also informed of Yagoda’s part in 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, I spoke about that yesterday. 


oe Be seated. 
ccused Rosengoltz, continue. 
eee eran e a pues act was raised 
; dis Ossi Dili 1 
3 a terrorist act against Molotov, are, A F it of 
ople’s Commissars. ` Bergerac 
ae as Krestinsky, did you discuss the com- 
RESTING: Seen Mira! Mikhailovich Molotov? 
ey dicate apes = the question in a different 
EEO ES, you discuss this question? l 
: He and I spoke generally about the necessity 


_ of renewing the terrorist activities of the Trotskyites, which had 
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i this 
a suspended after the death of Pyatakov, and a v 
S Rosengoliz and Gamarnik. We r e 
PE acts against the Jeaders of the Party àn e oe 
ment. , a 
: nst whom exactly: ; 
Ce Sai had in mind Stalin, Moa a 
ANE we did not discuss specifically a terrorist act agat 
novich, i 1 | ee 
eae am not interested in details. Did you talk 
a i arations for a terrorist. act against oe = Ne 
a o ERESTINSKY: Not about preparations, but abo 
ee aa -you discussed the necessity of prepara- 
tions for a terrorist act in order to commit it? i 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, of course. 
VYSHINSKY: Be Ar s , 
inue. l 
a ee Now abont certain of the more important 
lines E INS ae oar A After. 
Y: Allow me : ae 
bo pees -did ones ae his demands: that 
n isi Id be expedited: i 
aa o had expressed this all along, 
ing 1937. : g >” 
CaaS SOR INSKY: But after Yagoda’s arrest? a ae: 
ROSENGOLTZ: l cannot e n oT ae ae 
it took place; but at any rate th | 3 
a this question in March, and it was raised agai 
i INSEE I am interested oe was Krestinsky : 
i “fai tive, or not? — eae , 
partia oa ay put the question quite clearly that 
: dited. : l hoa 
a toa ae ing to put the question clearly, 
: It is one thing to p a 
is RAN aa the Aisin T, to organize, to insi 
i f the plan of the plot. ; 
upon the NGOLT: 7: “ALL he: negotiations with T aay ies 
Bete by Krestinsky, with the exception of one con 
v i tment. “et 
which was held in my apar ee 
i : As far as I unders and, it V i n 
D on aie principal hope in pos criminal design res e 
with the ae group. Is that so? is 
P wie ad direct and immediate contact wit 
is group? , 
this OSENGOLTZ: Krestinsky. 
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both during 


VYSHINSKY: Consequently, ina certain measure, asa member 
of the bloc, he organized the activities of this group. Do Į under- 
stand rightly? - ' - 

ROSENGOLTZ: Of course. i i 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, he played one of the leading 
parts in this affair? 2 

ROSENGOLTZ: He hurried Tukhachevsky all the time... . 

VYSHINSKY: And when you stated at the preliminary in- 
vestigation that after Yagoda’s arrest, or even earlier, after Pya- 
takov’s arrest, Krestinsky put the question to Tukhachevsky 
particularly sharply, that is how it was in reality? It is indicative 
of the energy displayed by Krestinsky in this affair? 

ROSENGOLTZ: I have no wish to, and have no grounds for 
singling out Krestinsky especially... . 

VYSHINSKY: You have no grounds, but I have. lam asking 
you, aS a man who organized this sinister plot together with Kres- 
tinsky. : 

ROSENGOLTZ: Krestinsky, like myself, considered it necessary 

to expedite this coup and systematically hurried Tukhachevsky. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Krestinsky, is it true that you syste- 
matically hurried Tukhachevsky to effect the coup? 

KRESTINSKY: Ever since November 1936 1 was decidedly 
in favour of expediting this coup to the maximum. I had no need 
to hurry Tukhachevsky, because he was of the same mind himself, 
and he himself put this question to us—to the Rights, to me, 
to Rosengoltz and Rudzutak—and asked our consent to carry out 
this. action without waiting for the armed attack. And so there. 
was no need to hurry him. Our minds were one on the question 
of the coup. a, 

VYSHINSKY (to Rosengoltz): Rosengoltz, why do you assert that 
Krestinsky systematically hurried Tukhachevsky to effect the coup? 

ROSENGOLTZ: Because he told me about it himself: he said 
that he had been conducting negotiations for a considerable time 
and that Tukhachevsky. was giving him promises and fixing dates 
which he did not adhere to. 

© VYSHINSKY: Accused. Krestinsky, did you express the idea 
that this act had to be expedited? 

KRESTINSKY: I could not do this before November 1936, 
because it was obvious to all of us at that time that this action 
could not take place before the Soviet Union was attacked by 
foreign states. But after this we had talks together and discussed 
how the action could be expedited. This was in March 1937, when 
from the time of Tukhachevsky’s return from his vacation to the 
end of March I spoke to him several times on this subject, and 
then told Rosengoltz, but not to the effect that Tukhachevsky had 
appointed a definite date and was not adhering to it, because 
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as fi i Itz’s apartment 
10 date whatever was fixed. Thetalk in Rosengo 
ws more explicit. Tukhachevsky was preparing to go to London for 
the coronation of the King of England so as not to arouse U 
But when it was learnt that his trip Bee w ee he sai 
vould start a revolt in the early part of May. ~ 
that YSHINSKY: So Tukhachevsky declared that he would start 
a revolt in the early part of May? Lo | 
“KRESTINSKY: Yes, RS i ai . p 
YSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, cor BY Gre tone a 
HOSENGOLTZ: I now-want to deal with the criminal utili- 
zation of the channels of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
in my Trotskyite activities. 
THA YSHINSKY (i Rosengoltz): What have you to say about 
neetings with Gamarnik? | aa 7 
ON ROSENGOLTZ: I confirm the testimony I gave at the preli- 
minary we f ai poc M l 
YSHINSKY: ich exactly? . o, 

. ROSENGOLTZ: As regards Gamarnik, the chief point is that 
Gatarnik told us of his proposal, which apparently had the or 
sent of Tukhachevsky, that it was possible to seize the eee 
of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs during the se 
itary coup. Gamarnik assumed that this attack would be carrie 
out by some military unit under his direct command, believing 
that he‘ enjoyed sufficient Party, political prestige in the army~ 
fe calculated that in this affair he would have the support of a 
of the commanders, especially the dare-devils. I remember a 

ioned the name of Gorbachov: - l S 
k YSHINSKY: ‘And so in addition to. your having been in- 
formed by Tukhachevsky of his plans for a criminal plot, you 
were also informed of these plans. by Gamarnik? Pee ae 

) OLTZ: Yes. Sse l 
VYSHINSKY: Did Krestinsky take part in these conversations 
. with Gamarnik and in the discussion of this plan? 
ROSENGOLTZ: He was not present at this conversation. - 
VYSHINSKY: But he was on some other occasion? a 
ROSENGOLTZ:. My conversations with Gamarnik were eld 
ithout Krestinsky. ` ee 
Wi SHINSKY: Krestinsky did not take part in them? 
OLTZ: No. AEE , a 
CYSHINSKY: And do you know whether Krestinsky had similar 
i vith Gamarnik? i a 
o OSENGOLTZ: I do-not know of these conversations which 
sti had with Gamarnik. © : . 
KTH SHINSIY: You do not know? (To Krestinsky.) Krestinsky, 
u to say about this? . 
wn RESTINSKY: | had one conversation with Gamarnik to- 
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_ Without dwellin 


gether with Arkady Pavlovich Rosengoltz, where the question of 
terrorism was discussed. When we saw that this business, with 
which we had not been associated in Pyatakov’s time, was left 
unattended in our Trotskyite ranks after he was shot, and at 
the same time it was clear and Trotsky had written that terrorist 
acts were necessary, the three of us met to discuss what was to 
be done. And at this meeting we unanimously came to the con- 
clusion that of the three of us Rosengoltz and I were not suited 
to take up this job, because by the nature of our work and our 
contacts we were not connected with those groups of Party mem- 
bers and citizens who could undertake the task of preparing and 
committing terrorist acts. 
VYSHINSKY: In short, Gamarnik took it over? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. And after this neither of us, Rosengoltz 
or myself, discussed with him concretely what he was doing, 
but he used to tellus that he was making progress, that he was 
selecting cadres, selecting groups. 
ROSENGOLTZ: Concerning the utilization of our foreign 
trade connections for criminal Trotskyite purposes, I might say 
that Ivan Nikitich Smirnov utilized the channels of foreign trade 
in his time. I knew that Golzman was active in the foreign 
trade, then there was a man named Gerzberg who worked in 
Berlin and had connections with Trotsky, then Birkenhof main- 
tained connections with Trotsky and with Gaven. More recently 
it was Krayevsky and Shostak. But the main connections were 
maintained through the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, 
Since Krestinsky had the mail service in his own hands. 
VYSHINSKY: So diplomatic mail was used? 


ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, we used the diplomatic mail and persons 


who had diplomatic passports so that they could carry everything 
they liked. 


VYSHINSKY: Proceed. 


ROSENGOLTZ: Foreign trade was criminally utilized by way 

of using and stealing funds to finance the Trotskyite movement. 
g on quite a number of perhaps insignificant 

dealings, I shall mention two of the most important examples. 
The first was an operation carried out by Krayevsky to the amount 
of $300,000, which were transmitted to the Trotskyite organiza- 
tion or directly to Trotsky. i 

VYSHINSKY: Put at Trotsky’s disposal? >` 

ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, 


‘4 VYSHINSKY: By Krayevsky? 


ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: On your instructions? 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. This was done through the corresponding 
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` r . t 2 aS 
firms by using Sedov as a Pan mn k 
ae 3 ersonally, hi 
Ba alte a aon in Moscow when we were conclu ing 
a ` 
an agreement. , Be ete 
: With what official per 
VSP GOLTZ: With the representative of a certain state | 
SKY: A forei tate? 
eon vec tam ding to which Trotsky was 
Z: Yes. Terms according be 
to BS aw $110,000 annually in the cour 
ON IYSHINSKY: ‘So you arranged that Trotsky was regularly 
and properly supplied with funds? . 
HOE Tie were the bigger operations; as 
Gears For example, did you transmit £2,000 
. j 
ao o ithout me, but I knew of it, 
Z: That was done wi ; ee 
f a it not in order to absolve myself but fo 
o ; A 
me ae Ley: This was done through the channels of foreign 
tte 0d Ae ee ieee Peoples Commissar of Foreign Trade, 
i ction and knowledge .. - rae 
an YSHINSKY: That is to say, by you. So cr Rae 
: Me This is also a large sum, but it is a tri ee ee seh 
B10. 000 And was there another £15,000 transmi 
ü ae LTZ: Yes, yes. E T 
RO TINSKY "915,000—that is not a mere trifle, - 


215 VS ENGOLTZ: Yes, £15,000; then another time again 


SU UYSHINSKY: g 15000, then £10,000, then £2,000, that al- 
7 RoSENGOL TE: Aad on Nay, a rather cons derable amo unt 
j MOSI NGOLTZ: Oh yes, I mentioned in the beginning ee 
Cee Landen Add.to this another $300,000. 
During eet Eee: That was w 1933. 

E On yes, $300,000 through Exportles. 


i item. 
VYSHINSKY: Through Exportles—that is a separate ite 


What have you got to state further? 
258 


`=- Accused Krestinsky, what 


of a meeting with Seeckt du 


ROSENGOLTZ: Now I want to mention also that at anearlier 
period—in 1923, in connection with a business contact I had... 
VYSHINSKY: With whom? | ae l 


ROSENGOLTZ: With German military circles. Trotsky told 
me to supply Seeckt with information about the Soviet air force. 
© VYSHINSKY: And did you supply it? Bee 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, I supplied this information. ©  __ 
VYSHINSKY: Besides transmitting money to Trotsky, you 
also gave espionage information to Seeckt? : 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, yes. This was in 1923. 
VYSHINSKY: And later, and afterwards? 
ROSENGOLTZ: Beginning with 1931, information was trans- 
mitted concerning orders to be Placed abroad in-the line of 
foreign trade. » ag 
VYSHINSKY: Confidential, 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: You have thus served a foreign intelligence 

Service during a long period of time? 

. ROSENGOLTZ: Information of this kind was given beginning 

with 1931 up to 1935 and in 1936. É 
VYSHINSKY: And in 1937? l l 
ROSENGOLTZ: None. 
VYSHINSKY: Why? 


ROSENGOLTZ: I am merely stating what the. picture was. 
VYSHINSKY: But why such a picture? Why did you not 


state information? 


transmit anything in 1937? - 
ROSENGOLTZ: We had n 
VYSHINSKY: Because the 
ROSENGOLTZ: No, th 
VYSHINSKY: And in 


o meetings. tase 
re was no suitable occasion? 
ere was no occasion. ooo. coo. 
1923 you supplied General Seeckt 
with espionage information on Trotsky’s instructions? l 
ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you know whether there was anybody 
else who transmitted to Seeckt similar information at that time? 
ROSENGOLTZ: I knew that Krestinsky had some kind of an 
illegal connection with the Reichswehr. -AR 
VYSHINSKY: When did you know about it? 
ROSENGOLTZ: Approximately during that same period and | 
Somewhat later. I cannot say exactly; but I did not know what 
was the nature of this connection. | Ca 
VYSHINSKY: Perhaps the accused Krestinsky will tel! us 
about the nature of this connection? ; 
was the connection with the Reichs- 
wehr to which Rosengoltz is referring? 
KRESTINSKY: In 1921 Trotsky told me to take advantage 
Ting official negotiations to propose 
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tant Trotsky a fe idy for 
3o him, to Seeckt, that he grant Trotsky a cd uae A tor 
Ap lopment of illegal Trotskyite activities; at the a 
ene that, if Seeckt will put up a oam Aa Ta a 
re Eanes services in the sphere of espionage, WE i P sae 
pe = it: I shall speak later about the one a Hi 
may accept it: hen he gave me these instructions. I pu : ee 
with ee and named the sum of 250,000 go ee ae 
tion nants 000 a year. General Seeckt, after consulting his aa 
oat Bae chief of. staff, agreed Lt and Pit information 
ter-demand that certain conan asa PO ae it aot 


isa ome persons whom 


ee 
y i uld send to the Soviet Uniona 
no te E General Seeckt was accepted. and 
in 1923 this agreement had been put in effect. 2 eine 
= VYSHINSKY: Did you transmit as Se A 
. I would say, not i, | ; te 
eee ou ibe were cases when i personally gave 
information to General Seeckt. eee | 
VYSHINSKY: You gave it personaly: a: 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. Lalso received money on Sev 3 
VYSHINSKY: From whom did you receive money?” . 
KRESTINSKY: From General Seeckt. n 
VYSHINSKY: Where? 


; . | i 
KRESTINSKY: In his office. I handed over the oe 0 | 


Trotsky personally during my visits to Moscow. ` 
VYSHINSKY: Personally?’ - 


KRESTINSKY: Yes, without resorting to anybody’s Services. 


a f kt 
VYSHINSKY: In what year did the negotiations with Seec 


| i . In 
Pe REST INSKY: It was in the spine nF a oe k 
indi i s 1921. This is of no gi aie 
ih H A Of an official nature, wien, o 
that T take advantage of, occurred in the win Zt ee Re 
“VYSHINSKY: So this meeting Was taken adva age of 
Y: On learning 0 , a 
ee Fae advantage of ve i oe ee took p 
the spring or in tne l a 
n T aa fork the point of view of the charg 
: Ng l - i i e Reichs- 
asa YS HINSKY: So you established connections with oy 
jeu in the “person of General Seeckt in the winter : 
| i j j 2 ? . . 3 
that a e connection of a criminal nature was 
established in 1922. 
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f 1922. This is 


VYSHINSKY: You first arranged the connection, and then? 

KRESTINSKY: And then it developed into a criminal con- 
nection. . - 

VYSHINSKY: So it developed. into a criminal connection? 

KRESTINSKY: Yes, since 1922, into a criminal connection. 

VYSHINSKY: Be seated. i 

So you, Rosengoltz, established connections. with the German 

intelligence service already in 1923? 

ROSENGOLTZ: With Seeckt directly. 

VYSHINSKY: Do you draw a line between the two? 

ROSENGOLTZ: I am saying it merely for the sake of exacti- 
tude. 

VYSHINSKY: So since 1923 you, accused Rosen 

to supply espionage information to foreign states? 

ROSENGOLTZ: That is right. 

VYSHINSKY: Proceed. 

ROSENGOLTZ: I must also state, although I said it in my 

testimony during the preliminary investigation, that. in 1926 
I gave information to Farbman, an English journalist, who at 
the same time was a Trotskyite. This was information concerning 
the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. After that, during 1932-35, I 
gave information about orders placed abroad to the editor 
of the ‘‘British-Russian Gazette,” Talbot, who came to me on 
his behalf. l ; 

-© Now as regards wrecking activities. I want to state that 
in these wrecking activities our aim was to help mainly Germany, 
and partly Japan. 

Of the most important acts of this wrecking, which clearly 
constituted also treacherous activity, I shall mention the conclu- 
sion of the oil agreement with Germany, I shall mention the 
fact that gold tailings were exported to Germany when it would 
have been more rational to treat them in the Soviet Union. 
Further, the export of zinc concentrates, the advance exports, 
then the export of pig iron to Japan at reduced prices and in large 
quantities at a time when there was an acute shortage of pig iron 
on the market, the delay in placing orders for tonnage, which 
entailed extra expenditures, the inclusion of a number of 
disadvantageous terms in contracts, for example, the formulation 
of the clause concerning force-majeure, also the delays in exports 
to Mongolia and to Western China. l 

It is necessary. to note especially the wrecking activities 
which followed from our aim of working for defeat—the delay: 
in the import of materials needed for defence. : 

_ VYSHINSKY: You will tell of this in greater detail at the- 


in camera session. I think that there is no need to dwell on this 
question at present, 


goltz, began 
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ROSENGOLTZ: Well, this in fact covers all that is of impor- 
tance. kG 

THE PRESIDENT: Have you any more questions to the 
accused, Comrade Procurator? a 

VYSHINSKY: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Be seated, please. 

VYSHINSKY: Permit me to interrogate Krestinsky. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Krestinsky, tell the Court briefly 
of your counter-revolutionary activities without dwelling on those 
points which have already been cleared up. aa 

KRESTINSKY: I began my illegal Trotskyite activities at 
the end of 1921, when on Trotsky’s suggestion I consented’ to the 
formation of an illegal Trotskyite organization and to my joining 
its centre, which was to be made up of Trotsky, Pyatakov, 
Serebryakov, Preobrazhensky and myself, Krestinsky. Trotsky 
made this proposal to me immediately after the Tenth Congress. 
At that time I rejected this proposal, because it seemed to me 
that my differences with the Party were of a casual nature and 
that, after my return from my summer vacation for cure, I would 
be able to go on with my Party work without feeling restricted 
in my rights, and that I had no grounds or motives for any kind 
of joint activities with Trotsky. But when it turned out during 
my cure abroad that I was appointed to the Berlin post, and 
when my request, which I made after my return, that this appoint- 
ment be rescinded was rejected, Trotsky began to impress upon 
me that this appointment was not -dictated by business mo- 
tives, that I was not fit for work abroad, that I did not know 
the language, that 1 did not know foreign countries, and that this 
step was taken in order to remove me from Party work forever. 

As a result of this kind of systematic influence exerted on me, 
which went on for several weeks, I consented to join this organi- 
zation, which was clearly a violation both of the Party rules and 
of the special decision of the Tenth Congress prohibiting the for- 
mation of groups. As yet, this was an offence of an inner Party 
nature, which would not have entailed any serious consequences 
for me if I had reported it to the Party leadership. A year later 
I committed a crime—I refer to the one I spoke about during 
the examination of the accused Rosengoltz—the agreement | 


concluded on Trotsky’s instructions with General Seeckt, with 


the Reichswehr in his person, about. financing the Trotskyite 
organization in exchange for services of an espionage nature which 
we undertook in this connection to render the Reichswehr. When 
Trotsky gave me these instructions my attitude towards them 
was mainly of great apprehension, but apprehension not out of 
fear, but, so to speak, out of some inner shuddering, and I pointed 
out that this means espionage and treason to the fatherland, But 
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ey argued that our line in for 
of. z i art 

ee at that period, that Germany was in a state of rui 

ates Wei ane that in any event, in view of the a iste a 

eta h a in Germany with. regard to France Eng. 

oland, a clash between Germany and the Soviet Waite: 

= , 


eign policy coincided with that 


or Soviet Russia at that time, i 
i l ji ,. in the near f 
Se Ninoy and that therefore. we could ee a 
A Te ually committing a grave crime. Blinded b a 
oe H erness, I permitted myself to be OD fe ae 
i N, aa The agreement was ene mded”. * 
Perr : e arguments were treasonable rather than 
KRESTINSKY: Childish on 
; : di account of thei ing i 
cing, Sere of their emptiness and on Coe ee 
a ich.even a child could parry them. ae 
RNS But you are not a child. 
ee ae That is why I say that, although these wer 
aes which would not be convincing even for a oungst j 
ss a child, still I permitted myself to be convi by these 
aries nvinced by these 
y } - YB H ; 
KRES TINGE V: yd you paent yourself to be convinced? 
an : already: bli ional 
M o to fight the C py EDT Hona 
: Perhaps i icu ; 
try fo convins ee aps it was not particularly necessary to 
ESTINSKY: I have said al i 
< iI ready that my fi jecti 
I raised from tradition, from an inner pulse eee 


g 7 J I 


a To Trotskyite reason? 
ah > INSKY: Yes, to Trotskyite reason 
1€ to be persuaded by these Trots! 
ee ee agreement with See 
ow, and sometimes in Berlin. But, of cou i 
ae ie ea who concluded this apreciient. Gacmuch oc 
E ut at times, and inasmuch as I was a member of 
pare ta T aa of which this agreement was concluded 
a ee r a politica] responsibility also for those acts 
e Ree a ted in Moscow. This agreement did not remai 
a ae nae warren ial raised the question of Houe 
object of putting greater erates ea ae 
ee HAS Who do you mean, “ug ??? 
meee aioe The Trotskyites. At that time we had alread 
ceustomed to receiving sums regularly, in sound ae 


which permitted 
syite treasonable arguments. 
ckt was carried out mainly 


rency... 
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VYSHINSKY: You had become accustomed to receiving 
aoney from foreign intelligence services? . h 
MOR RESTINSKY: Yes, This money went for the TaS 
work which was developing abroad in various countries, for 
blishing literature and so forth. ... | N 
j VYSHINSKY: What is the ‘and so forth’’? m ; 

KRESTINSKY: For travelling expenses, for agitators, for 
maintaining certain professional workers in various soumis: TE 

VYSHINSKY: For the purpose of organizing espionage: m 

KRESTINSKY: I think that at that period, it is possible,- 
we did not need money for the organization of espionage. — 

VYSHINSKY: Rosengoltz supplied piona information in 

3. Why then was there no need of money? 
te RESTINSKY: There was no need for him to spend money 
in this connection. ae eee T S 

HINSKY: Not for him, but perhaps there ced ` 
ma else. Is it not a fact that u rotskyite organization 
ged in espionage at that time? — a 
rR RESTINSKY: Ves, ae the money which was received went 
“production expenses,” but for... 
no YSHINSKY: woul ean: vouch that the money was used for 
, nor that it was not used. , , 
na RESTINGKY: I cannot. Probably Trotsky obtained ee 
information free of charge from Trotskyites who occupied posi 1005: 
i i institutions. i o 
i VYSHINSKY: if Rosengoltz and Krestinsky occupied positions 


in one place, why could there not have been Rosengoltzes and Kre- - 


i iti i ho also needed 
i ccupying positions in other places w 
350.000 ee a Word: may we roa the money went forall 
kino tskyite criminal purposes? ae 
ee REST INSIVY: in 1926, when the struggle oh os es 
broad against the Party leadership was at its £ , bot. 
a Moseaw and : mong the fraternal a a ae eae n 
! i ined the struggle of the ; : 
money might have undermined — ete top hee 
Therefore when Seeckt gave warning that he in d. pe 
idi i to the conditions on whic 
subsidies, | naturally raised the questionas eee 
sent to extend the agreement. Then ea He 
eE the espionage information which was being transmit 
fed to him not regularly but from time Te a ie 
lar character, and, in addi ion, tha I 
aA da pledge that in case it assumed power ee 
ossible new world war, this Trotskyite government wo uld vas oe 
cotsideration the just demands of the German bourgeoisie, tna F 
to say, mainly demands for concessions and for the conclusion o 
treaties of a different kind. 


After 1 consulted Trotsky—I do not remember whether 
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it was in the beginning of the summer, 
taking medical treatment in Berli tn, 

his consent, I answered General Seec 
information began to assume a more 
er Sporadic, as it had been before. 


when Trotsky was 
or later—and having received 
kt in the affirmative and our 
systematic character, no long- 
Verbally, promises were made 


with regard to a future post-war agreement, l 


“VYSHINSKY: Thus, 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, 


VYSHINSKY: Will yo 


altogether? 
KRESTINSKY: Be 


KRESTINSKY: Yes 


? 


you kept on receiving money? 
we kept on receiving money. 
u tell us how much money. you received 


ginning with 1923 until 1930 we received 
annually 250,000 German marks in gold. 


VYSHINSKY: This m 
marks during these years? 


akes. approximately two million gold 


approximately two million gold marks. 


- VYSHINSKY: This is the sum of which you know? 


KRESTINSKY: Yes, thi 
VYSHINSKY: This agre 


was in effect until 1930? 
KRESTINSKY: Thro 


cow. After that, from the 


the course of about 10 months there was an interr 
ceipt of money because after Trotskyism had bee 
isolated, I did not know of Trotsky’s plans, I rec 


tion or instruction 
to do with the money if I 
man side was not inclined 


my position was at that time, they read in the p 
ciation, they took it for granted that I was prob 


Sis the sum of which I know. 
ement which was concluded in 1923 


i ] ugh me until 1930. Up to the end of 1927 
the stipulations of this agreement were carried 


out mainly in Mos- 
end of 1927 almost to the end of 1928, in 
uption in the re- 
n smashed I was 
eived no informa- 


s from him, and therefore I would not know what 


received it. On the other hand, the Ger- 
to spur me on because they realized what 
apers of my renun- 
ably being watched 


and that in all probability I had no information which could be 


of interest to them. This 


ceived a letter from Trotsky, who at that time wasine 
Ata, which was brought to me by Reich. ° 


went on until October 1928, when I re- 
xilein Alma- 


VYSHINSKY: Reich- Johannson? 


-KRESTINSKY: No, that was an entire! 
Reich- Johannson was Bessonov’s m 


connections. 


f y different person. 
an, with whom he maintained 


This letter contained Trotsky’s instructions that I was to re- 


ceive from the Germans the money, 
either to Maslow or to Trotsky’s 
Madeleine Paz, and others. 
+ I got in touch with. Gener 
. and occupied no post whate 


cessors, and did not addres 
Seeckt, told him that the c 


which he proposed to hand over 
French friends, that is Rosmer, 


al Seeckt. At that time he had resigned 
ver. But I had no contact with his suc- 
s myself to them. I addressed. myself to 
onnections in Moscow were cut off, tha 
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sked him to assist me in this busi- 


Thad definite instructions and a with Hammerstein and to 


it over 
ness. volunteered to talk i 
ae money. He obtained the aaa Ak 
ee YSHINSKY: And who is this Hamme time the chief of 
KRESTINSKY: Hammerstein was at that time the chief of 

taff of the Reichswehr, andin 1930 he became and I visited him— 
ar R ichswehr. Seeckt received this money < later, but L vis- 
T do not remember a Ka . ea to our obli- 
: p i meetin e, Wi j litical 
PA a ben A Aaoi. engaged me ina pou 
gation i 


: : f 
i i tions with the idea o 
conversation on international ques a a aunt 


; i m me. : $: 
ini some information fro : ut during pr 
obtaining BO! tion was about at that time, bi sie 
exactly the conversatio nformation conc 


3 . i i him i : 
eu eee E, r Sie French for an agreement which 


? tiations wi ; : it was 
a e tiated: I informed um Dea o 
was then lic. Then 1 informed him o y E 
made public. lini or with Mussolini’s assistan ECE: 
eee eae deal; again I or = PAI AE 
r ? ; a $ 
han it was later pubiiciy an ‘cit. 
Dd ae eee cH spoke saan o ae VISI 
o no ET 4 f a confi en . 
id give him some information 0 
OVYSHINSKY: Did he pay the money i 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, he gave money. iving it for? | 
NSKY: Did he know what he was g Fe conversation 
ypc: He knew, but I carried on baa 
i ie way as hot to talk especially os er before that? 
in SIYSHINSKY: But did you talk of it Be eid? 
bid you settle the question of money with him l 


s : Of course. d asked 

SN er ee money, Maslow E ile 

me in oi language ai o E de ta Maslow Was a 
i transmit to him. Bea _ 1 dislike 

Pa ‘et considered te a i sr Baie tendencies, 
CS : of his Trotskyite or treac tters. 
crear Seon with no principles in these ma 

u 


i ? 

Fee eK Wel aT eas: a Trotskyite, but He ee : 
T aay venounes Trotskyism tomorrow an — ne 
i TUYSHINSIY: Have you been F Bo a ae 
git tear 1 had certain differences of opinion, there were va- 


cillations. -.. 


tiations with 
a trade agreement, a 
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VYSHINSKY: But you have been a Trotskyite all the time? 

-. KRESTINSKY: Yes. But while in the Trotskyite ranks I had 

certain differences with Trotsky, certain vacillations, but i adhered 

to this Trotskyite line all the time. 

VYSHINSKY: Have you been a Trotskyite all the time? 

KRESTINSKY: Yes. I told Maslow that 1 had no money for 

him, but that I had some for Rosmer and Madeleine Paz. Ten days 

later he telephoned and said that Madeleine Paz had arrived and 


the first possibility—to arrange the connection with Seeckt through 
Sedov, whom I had met before my departure and established con- 
tact, or else to arrange the connection through Putna, who had been 
appointed military attaché in Berlin just before my departure, and 
concerning whom I learnt from Smirnoy that he was a Trotskyite, 
and I thought that he was stiil a Trotskyite, but I had no opportu- 
nity to talk to him about the money from Seeckt being handed over 
to him. I sent word to Sedoy that he should try to come to Berlin 
before I left and I told Seeckt that somebody would come to see 
him on my behalf or on Trotsky’s behalf. If Sedov or Putna should 
come, he would not have to ask them for any written recommenda- 
tion or identification and he could deal with them safely. If, 
however, it should be Somebody else, then he must have a letter 
from Trotsky or a note from me. On that we agreed. Sedov had 
not arrived prior to my departure, and I left without putting 
anybody in touch with Seeckt; I let it take Place after my 


Yakubovich, the second counsellor of. the Embassy, who was my 
assistant in the Trotskyite affairs, to the effect that he was to 
direct Sedov to Seeckt. Sedov did not get to Seeckt. In 1931, when 
Pyatakov went to Berlin to complete the credit agreement and to 
place orders, I. N. Smirnov also went with him. I told Pyatakov 
then of the understanding that I had reached with Seeckt and sug- 
gested that he should find out whether Putna was a member of our 
organization, and, if So, that he should make him take part in 
this business. Pyatakov said that he would do this, and when he 
returned he said that things had been arranged and that Putna 
had accepted and was maintaining this connection. Thus I had no 
longer any connection with the money affairs. Putna took care of 
these, and later Trotsky and Sedov directly, and later on this 
developed into.a more comprehensive agreement. Now I shall 
¢tell about my meetings. ... 

VYSHINSKY: Inasmuch as you are winding up the story of 
this period of your criminal activities, I want to get more precise 
information on one question. You said that in the Winter of 
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-i 


ations on the German Reichswehr. 
o utilize the German Reichswehr 
n the spring of 1922. . 

zation maintain 


1921-22 you evolved your calcul 
KRESTINSKY: The plans t 
for criminal Trotskyite purposes appeared i 
VYSHINSKY: Did your Trotskyite organi 
contact with Seeckt even before 1921? 

K REST INSKY: There was a contact with him of which 1 do not 
want to speak at an open session. It was a contact established by a 
member of our organization who at that time was not yet a member 
of our organization, and it was not a contact ofa Trotskyite nature. 

VYSHINSKY: If you please, we shall not speak of everything 


in open session. But something may be said right now. In the first 


place, who was Kopp? . 
KRESTINSKY:. Generally speaking, 


evik. 
VYSHINSKY: What were his relations with Trotsky? 
KRESTINSKY: He maintained good relations, both business 
and personal, with Trotsky, even before the war and before the 


revolution. 
VYSHINSKY: And in Party relations? 
KRESTINSKY: When I speak of business relations, I refer 
to his Party affairs, which at that time were Menshevik. 
VYSHINSKY: Hence he was connected with Trotsky in Menshe- 


vism and in Trotskyism. 
KRESTINSKY: If we consider. - - 
VYSHINSKY: We all know what we may consider. : 
KRESTINSKY: I simply do not know whether he was a Trot- 
skyite of the pre-war formation. - 
VYSHINSKY: Iam not asking you about the formation, 1 am 
asking you, who was Kopp 


to Trotsky? 
KRESTINSKY: He was a man close to Trotsky. 


VYSHINSKY: AS a Menshevik? 

KRESTINSKY: As a Menshevik. i 

VYSHINSKY: As one who shared Trotskyite views? 7 

KRESTINSKY: I think he was more of a Menshevik than a 
Trotskyite. a“. 

VYSHINSKY: And I think that Trotsky was more.of a Menshe- 
vik than a Trotskyite. Well, so there is nc contradiction between 
what we Say. - l 

KRESTINSKY: There is no contradiction. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have a talk with Trotsky and Kopp 
about obtaining funds for secret Trotskyite work? de 

KRESTINSKY: This talk took place in the spring of 1922. 

VYSHINSKY: So Kopp did engage in Trotskyite secret work? 


KRESTINSKY: Oh, yes. - 
VYSHINSKY: So we may 5 
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Kopp was an old Men- 
sh 


ay that Kopp was a Trotskyite? 


? Was he at that time extremely close 


_ ~ KRESTINSKY: £ rae 
ferred. ae But not during the period to which you rè 
VYSHINSKY: But : 
was conn : up to that period he a . 
matter ats with Trotsky. I see no ee x Menshevik who 
-K e Institute of Party Hist ence here: This is a 
KRESTINSKY: No, but. y riistory. E 


` VYSHINSKY: % : l f 

lished A say that in July 1920 thissame K 

you apparently do Seeckt in connection witha matt o 

dell deat the S0 nor intend to speak here b Pana 

KR ein camera session. ORERE you ail 

VYSHINSIO ie was Seeckt wh 

: Kopp was at that time the representative of 

o 


the Red Cross for 
igi 2 the re atri ti : 
Bata Le wik Se of the prisoners of war; what 
is $ A x . R 
representative in a time he was actuall 
VYSHINSKY: Whether ; 
g eth L R 
up later. But while he a yours or not yours, that’ we shall clear 


in 1920, s the representativ ! 
Kopp had contact with Ca a : te ee 
: rue? 


VYSHINSKY: From thi 

i ‘ this I d SaN 

in 1921 and rom raw the conc] 

tronoh Ko 1922, but as early as 1920, Tia that, not only 
ESTING found his way to Seeckt. OU" feelers 

è aaa Y: Í . 

official meetings at that a the details of this, there were 
VYSH : . p aner 

A POR o ron natural? 

the E R a of the purel 
R a icial aspect? 

INSKY: The ; 
5 questio 
poses from the German Rhee 


o got in touch with Kopp. 


y our unofficial 


y official aspect, but is 


y for Trotskyite pur- 


or RRESTINSKY: Thi ce eae 
inal thing. US WS the secret Trotskyite aspect, a crim 


KRESTINSKY: oo to 1921-22? 


VYSHINSKY: Did ae 
ready had meetings con es say that in the winter of 1921 you al- 


| this? d conversations with General Seeckt about 


KRESTINSKY: Not about this. 
Vol. Il, p 3 oo me to read the f lowing a i 
e: “During these conversations tik quest a 
on 
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ot funds for secret Trotskyite work was raised. . . . This question 
of financial means was raised by Trotsky... .” 
KRESTINSKY: That is right. a z 
VYSHINSKY: “. . . who had met certain difficulties in utiliz- 
ing office funds for secret Trotskyite purposes. Kopp then sug- 
gested that an attempt be made to obtain the necessary funds 
from the German Reichswehr. The following circumstance favoured 


this. As early as June 1920... ”’ ete. 
‘Thus contact between Kopp and General Seeckt had already 


been established... . 
This is what the accused Krestinsky testified on June 9, 1937. 


Accused Krestinsky, do you confirm this? 

KRESTINSKY: Oh, yes, fully, but a few lines before that it 
says that this conversation between me, Trotsky and Kopp took 
place at the time when I was here for the Eleventh Congress. 

VYSHINSKY: But this was preceded by a conversation which 
Kopp had with Seeckt in 1920, and which you are here trying to 
represent as an official contact, but I think that that already was 
the first step in your Trotskyite treasonable connections with Gen- 
eral Seeckt, for which you took advantage of your official position. 


Do you confirm this? 
KRESTINSKY: Oh, yes. a i a. 
THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 

tions concerning this part of the testimony? sS o 

. VYSHINSKY: No. Accused Krestinsky, proceed.” 
KRESTINSKY: In 1929, in the autumn, I think it was in 

September, when I was on my vacation in Kissingen, in the 

South of Germany, Yakubovich telephoned me from Berlin and in- 

formed me—it was done in cryptic language—that Trotsky’s 

son wanted to see me on his father’s instructions. | suggested 
that he come to Kissingen. On the following day, or the day 
after, Sedov and Yakubovich arrived. They stopped in different 
hotels. Sedov stopped in the hotel, “Englische Hof,” which was 
not frequented by Soviet citizens. We had our meeting in this 


hotel. 
Since Rosengoltz sp 
in greater detail about 


oke of this in genera! outline, I shall tell 
the information and the instructions which 
I received. Sedov’s information was to the effect that Trotsky 
advised the exiled and expelled Trotskyites to hand in statements 
declaring that they renounced the opposition struggle and asking 
to be reinstated in the Party. He mentioned particularly that I 
could speak frankly to Pyatakov and Radek, although Pyatakov 
had handed in a statement on his renunciation of Trotskyism 
in 1928 and Radek, I think, in 1929. And he pointed out that they 


were still followers of Trotskyism. l 
He said further that it was necessary to give up work among 
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U Up to that time, the work 
P oe winning over the masses and eomi 

: ; power in the Party and then in T | 

f tne Soviet 


it that these peo ; 
eas ple got into the P : 
and tried e Party and Soi von ti 
posté-60 eee tak more or less mee 
proceed in strict secrecy with the work of cade 
ing 


worth le i , followers i 
y people in order to increase and reste oe 
í one 


were to the effect that 

fo occupy : we should worm i 

9 occupy responsible posts there, and eer dep 
no 


VYSHINSKY: I did i 

; : : not 

RES not only ia you. You say that these 
I : ; 

others. NSKY: Not only to the two of us, but to all the 

VYSHINSKY: But to you also? 


KREST : i 
INSKY: I am speaking in wider terms. We were not 


J 


I was to organize the c i 
eee onnections between Trot i 
that e a Trotskyites in the Bayt ace T cae 
ae osengoltz was concerned, he was not gi an 
except Ae hous ee any particular Wore of he 
sees ; ome post. I w issioned 
a aa Rosengoltz of this E La 
Raceneait ee os year, towards the end of my ee 
later, early in Octos of it in the beginning of 1930; then x ar 
R ctober 1930, I went to Moscow for ert ee 
| apacity of Assistant People’s Commissar a ace 
. he] 
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BATS NM pa N Ngee ee 


Affairs. I have already told you what l did with regard to this 
connection with the Reichswehr. In short, with Pyatakov’s and 
Smirnov’s help it was handed over to Putna. `- TE - 

The connection with Trotsky was established in the following 


way. Yakubovich stayed on in Berlin for approxi mately a year 


after my departure, and we agreed with him that, if necessary, 
he would receive letters from me in the diplomatic mail to for- 
ward to Trotsky, and that during his meetings with Sedov he 
would arrange with him as to the addresses in Paris to which 
these letters were to be forwarded. l 
In addition, since I had by that time established a connection 
with another worker of the Embassy, Stern, who entertained 


Trotskyite sympathies, I agreed with him that if Yakubovich . 


were to leave Berlin sooner than he, Stern, then my request to 
Stern was that he should take over these my commissions and 
instructions from Yakubovich, which was done because when 
Yakubovich left in 1931, while Stern remained until 1932, Yaku- 
bovich handed over to Stern the Paris addresses and the informa- 
tion as to the connection with Trotsky through Paris; he informed 
him of this in complete detail. Up to 1933 I was really not 
supposed to do any other work in Moscow. I did not agree to 
that, but when in the course of our work a need was feit to convey 
information concerning events in the Soviet Union, information 
which did not appear in the Soviet press and which did not get 


abroad through foreign. correspondents in the regular way, in any - 


case when there was need for it, for our Trotskyite reasons and, 
besides, Radek asked me forit, I arranged through certain members 
of my staff in the Press Department of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Affairs that certain foreign correspondents should 
be supplied with confidential information. Pa 

VYSHINSKY: Who exactly of the foreign correspondents? 

KRESTINSKY: I do not mention their names because Mironov, 
who was in charge of this business, did not give me their exact 
names. I should not like to make guesses. 

VYSHINSKY: In the indictment the name of Scheffer is- men- 
tioned. 

KRESTINSKY: Scheffer—that is a different affair. Scheffer 
left Germany after | had left and we did not have him in mind 
in this case. l 

VYSHINSKY: And was he not being supplied through others? 

KRESTINSKY: I cannot tell definitely. He left for America. 

VYSHINSKY: But this is of no consequence. 

KRESTINSKY: I cannot say definitely. 

VYSHINSKY: Mention some of the foreign correspondents. 
It would be interesting to know whom you supplied. 

KRESTINSKY: We had in mind German correspondents. 
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A And their names? 
KY: I do not want to mention thei 
ene i a tention their names. Some 
ae were mentioned to me, se they were not mentioned 
E VYSHINSKY: The President warned us, both sides that we 
aed Eee a surnames and names of official representa- 
i ea states. Foreign correspondents do not belong to 
KRESTINSKY: Of course. Inasmuch i 
| ; - In Miro did 
mention the x a S 
a names to me, but only spoke of them, I was just 
VYSHINSKY: Do you know their names? 
KRESTINSKY: I guess, I presume. 
VYSHINSKY: What do you presume? 
2 Seer presume that it was.Baum, I presume that 
a Just, that it ule ee Stein, and William Stein 
ironov was clos i i his 
noe id ee osely connected with them through his 
| Se And were you connected with them? 
ae STINSKY: I was connected with them officially. 
ERTS But you arranged for this connection? 
ee INSKY: I organized the matter of Mironov’s supplying 
information to foreign correspondents. a 
VYSHINSKY: information which 
publishing for Trotskyite purposes? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. 
MES SEES E You organized this business? 
ig RESTINSKY: Yes. I have already said that, of course 
a ear full responsibility for this business. I am only mentioning 
a - personally was not directly connected with them. i 
7 SHINSKY: I am not speaking of direct connections. There 
a certain division of labour here: you were the organizer he 


was the executor, and they, were th i 
KRESTINSKY: Of ae ey your accomplices? 


VYSHINSKY: Hence, you enlist i , 
correspondents in order hs neve ed the services of some foreign 


that dent? ish espionage connections? Is 

KRESTINSKY: Yes. Through P 
: ; C yatakov and partly t 

e I was kept somewhat informed of the petieral ae 

aes acaba the problems of the work. Up to 1929 the posi- 
n Was aS follows: money was received, let. 

Reichswehr; this money was spent for mass Woke ater 
VYSHINSKY: What kind of mass work? a: 
KRESTINSKY: Trotskyite work. Theoretical 

been presumed that through this mass work the 

ceme to power in the Party and in the state. . 
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you were interested in 


ly it might have 
Trotskyites would 


VYSHINSKY: How do you mean “come to power’? 
KRESTINSKY: During the period up ‘to 1929 there were 
prospects that the Trotskyites would come to power not through 
a conspiracy, not through insurrections, but through obtaining 
influence among the masses, by making use of money obtained 
abroad. This was the conception up to 1929. But after 1929, when 
we had given up mass work, this conception was no more valid, 
and no new conception had been reasoned out to the end, no new 
conception had been advanced. There was money, there were 
cadres, these cadres were being preserved and enlarged little by 
little, but how these cadres and their leader Trotsky would come 
to power—that question remained unsolved. Early in 1933 in- 
structions were received through Ivan. Nikitich Smirnov and 
through Radek about terrorism, about wrecking activities. But 
terrorism and wrecking activities are auxiliary methods, but not 

methods of seizing power; terrorism is... 
VYSHINSKY: We know what terrorism iS... 

KRESTINSKY: I want to say what its political importance 
Bora 
VYSHINSKY: We know that. 


KRESTINSKY: By means of terrorism one person oT another 


may be killed, it may be possible to disorganize the government 
to a certain extent, but you cannot seize power by this means. 

VYSHINSKY: And how can it be seized? 

KRESTINSKY: This was the question which confronted us, 
and in our brief conversations with Pyatakov we were thinking, 
we were saying that without help from the outside, that is to 
say, without intervention, without armed assistance. from out- 
side, we could not manage, and when I went abroad... 

VYSHINSKY: Without armed assistance? Whose? 

KRESTINSKY: Of the foreign bourgeoisie, of the bourgeois 
states. And so, when I went abroad in 1933 I had in mind that 
{ would clear up the prospects in my conversation with Trotsky 
and that we would map out a course, because, as it was, our work 
was futile and offered no prospects. When I met Trotsky in 


Meran... 
VYSHINSKY: Tell us how your meeting with Trotsky in 


Meran was arranged. 

KRESTINSKY: I stopped in Berlin for a few days on my way. 
In Berlin the counsellor of our Embassy was Bessonov, our man, 
a Trotskyite who was supposed to have connections with Trotsky 
because when he left for Berlin in May 1933 I told him to establish 
such connections. 


VYSHINSKY: You instructed him? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes, I instructed him to establish this con- 


‘nection. It happened that Yakubovich and Stern had left Germany 
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and my connection: . 
TA oen oe cut off. Pyatakov had a connection thro: 
Wasla r nPE coe going to Germany to place orders, b o 
fee cone ae ne ton and therefore it was necessary t eee 
take advantage of eda the T basy in Berlin so that we ae 
` Bessonov. | told him omatic mail. And this w 8 
; it was entrt 
Taa ie Le that it was necessary to inform Tish ea 
. F L 


VYSHINSKY: So B 

ERT: Nee told us here the real truth? 

aT RR AREA a yu 
ato A me a deny no j 
ihe fact. Y: I am not accusing you, I only want to establish 
I a i a day, pan I deni l 
logical conclusi admit it publicly, 
Bessonoy id from this, denied al 

VYSHINSKY: But 

: : o 
nov in the position of ae i 


KRESTIN : 
TINSKY: Well, what of it? I lied myself. Since I put 


myself in the position of a liar. i 
in the same position. a liar, it was so much easier to put others 


to deny it? 
nd I told you what con- 


. a guilt, since 
naturally, asa 
so what Rosengoltz and 


gree that by this you put Besso- 


I had stopped there twice in the panera) address in Meran. 


this hotel still existed. I told him that it 


own name). 
v telephoned and told 
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t ae, arrived with somebody else’s French 
Me eyecare te route of which Aspe gee 
ae a over the Franco-Italian border, and not ronga 
S a ad i Germany. For Trotsky, the questions ed 
Pea s in Moscow were irrevocably settled and he a ae 
sa aa ound his instructions with regard to this. sob 
ene i ce 1929 we had developed into an organization A - 
a Sal type, it was natural that the seizure of power o 
pence a nl by force. But our conspiratorial organ me 
PAN k a any coup by itself. It was necessary ee 
nes ti it ag reement on this score with some bourgeois à a 
Spee that the embryo of such an T Di ai 
Reichs is agreement in ; 
ae A ~ Cae side for two reasons: first, bah ae 
i vee : reement was only the Reichswehr, and no eae 
ee oa as a whole. If under the previous P acatt X 
aha he tad played a decisive role and we could rec aes 
Sta ate overnment as a whole, now, with Hitler’s es sald 
ae d with Hitler’s striving to subordinate the Reic 2i ae 
e 4 with a certain wariness in the attitude E 
a Eie Reichswehr towards Hitler’s attempts to i no 
eae "Reichswehr, the German government ‘could ay ong A 
T i ied with the Reichswehr, and it was necessary D 
A ly the Reichswehr, but the German eom Ta 
A a eN the other party to our agreement. This : o 
ao d What was the substance of our aree To 
a hr? We were receiving a small sum of money oa eee ses 
et ionage information which they would nee mae 
Road 2 rack But the German government, Hitler par - na 
amed colonies, teritor, and mot oe ee 
À sfi ; 
T i A E he ad have to fight England, a 
OOF area for us, we do not need the 250,000 gold mae n 
T ai armed forces in order to come to power r ee 
E a an it is towards this end that the work e aa 
a This work means a treasonable agreement a ends 
ee t about using foreign armed forces in or er panes 
Se the Red Army and in order to open the o er pe) a 
K otk ites. But even if the Soviet Union is at e ets 
Be oy Gein that does not as yet one a ae a 
o w in internal torc 
T ie ee eis as such T i a 
pared ane a and strong to create such an organiza e yo n 
o It is necessary to have sae Se ai sh ce a 
; i urgeo ; aks, 
E ane a A hae the connections. Finally, 
re 
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because he would be able to refer to 


it is necessary to have a stronghol 
Army, among the comm 
to: seize the most 
come to power, 
arrested, by a g 
beforehand. - 


From this it followed: the first li 
ment with foreign governments, 
forces of the Trotskyites, the Right 
Within the Soviet Union. 


In speaking about the Rights, about the necessity of establish- 
ing organizational connections with them, Trotsky said that we 
Should not confine ourselves to Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky, 
because although they were the recognized leaders of the Rights, 
they had already been compromised to a great extent and were 
under surveillance, and that it was necessary to make the connec- 
tion through Rudzutak, who for many years had occupied a post 
in the Soviet government with Rykov in the capacity of his 
assistant and nobody had ever known of any differences between 
him and the Party; therefore it was necessary to take him into 
consideration and establish connections with him. l 

As for the military men, Trotsky, in speaki 


ng of them, men- 
tioned only one name, that of Tukhachevsky, as a man of a Bona- 
partist type, 


an adventurer, an ambitious man who fed not 


d, an organization in the Red 
anders, in order, with our united effort, 
vital places at the necessary moment and to 
to replace the present government, which must be 
overnment of our own which has been prepared 


ne to take was for an agree- 
the second for combining the 
Sand the military conspirators 


only for a military but also for a military-political role Ånd who 
would unquestionably make common cause with us. 

Further Trotsky developed the idea of th 
rorism, wrecking activities and diversions. In speaking of them, 
Trotsky considered diversionist acts and acts of terrorism from 
the point of view both of applying them in time of war for the 
purpose of disorganizing the defensive capacity of the Red Army, 
for disorganizing the government by the moment of the coup 
d’état, and at the same time, these diversionist and terrorist acts 
would make his, Trotsky’s, position Stronger and would give him 
more confidence in his negotiations with foreign governments, 


to the fact that his followers 
in the Soviet Union were both sufficiently strong and sufficiently - 
active. 


e necessity of ter- 


He undertook to carry on the negotiations with the Germans. 
As for the Japanese, of whom he spoke as a force with which it 
was also necessary to come to terms, he said that, for the time 
ebeing, it was difficult for him to establish direct connections 
with them, that it would be necessary to carry on conversations 
with them in Moscow, that it was necessary in this connection 
to use Sokolnikov, who was working in the People’s Commis- 
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Xe 


i i in charge of 
sariat of ion Affairs and, as it happened, was in charg 
a iaaeniuch as this conversation pa P . 

i offici d the preliminary conversat 
only with an official person, an ee daa gana cage ais 
would only be in the nature of soun nee ae et 
to confine ourselves at first to general State oa 

i r f the opposition groups assu 
that if a government of a bloc o : aa ae 
wer i iet Union, it would display a favourapie l 
a i t ke into consideration the wishes 
towards the Japanese and take into ee 
i and settlement o e 
of the Japanese during the e ee e 
controversies existing between the Sovie g oes 
| overnment. He asked me to get in touc | Py 
ea to all these policies and Pee pene ee 
i i in touch wi e ese. 
to the necessity of getting in 1 e E a e 
iti he said that 1 should not be conten 
Siang Seige would have with La iar ia Beane 
at I should also see them, because wou 
a oa hen of my personal talk with Trotsky, of my Vaan 
impressions, and that would exert a somewhat greater influe 
in that direction. 6 ae 
VYSHINSKY: I beg your pardon, are you with this AN 
ug your explanations concerning your meeting with Trotsky 
in Meran? DR 
i i the story of my 

RESTINSKY: With this I am winding up the Stor 

as with Trotsky in Meran. During the meeting in Meran 


he drew my attention to the necessity of using several people. . 


He spoke to me of Rosengoltz. l 

° VYSHINSKY: 1 am only interested in Rosengoltz, a is 

one of the accused in the present case. What did he ter you 

about Rosengoltz? l 
i bout Rosengoltz 
TINSKY: The first to speak to me a l 
P a as early as 1925; he a ee ae r 
our conversation to Rosengoltz. And in e ae 
ing that Rosengoltz had so far remaine ; t 
Rowneole he said, is generally DAE p Vi 
sistent, tenacious, a man l q 
both hak his military Ka ran T : aay 
: : f 

through his work at the front, with varied ci) ae 

i i les; that in this respect, in in 

skyites and generally with wide circles; aE eee AT 

sense of his knowing people, he is secona oniy : 

ffairs and had no connec 

Serebryakov was now removed from a Ee aoe with 

tions, while Rcsengoltz was a man wno i. 

in i d it was necessary to spur on 

people, an influential man, and ] E 
activity in connection with this question an 

oe He also spoke of the necessity for Rosengoltz to 
develop wrecking activities in his department. 
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_ Rear future, nor even of the nearest o 


VYSHINSKY: Did you convey this to Rosengoltz? 
K RESTINSKY: I conveyed it to Rosengoltz. 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 30 minutes. 


3 3 & 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming,- 
please rise. l 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 

Accused Krestinsky, please continue, only make it shorter, 
do not dwell on the circumstances with regard to which you 
have already made replies. ; 

KRESTINSKY: But I must explain the consequences of my 
actions after my return from abroad. When I returned I immedi- 
ately informed Pyatakov and Rosengoltz .of my talk. Pyatakov 
talked it over with Tukhachevsky and Rudzutak. Perhaps he 
spoke to other Rights, perhaps also to Gamarnik, but I don’t 
know. He informed me that he had spoken to Tukhachevsky and 
Rudzutak. i 

In February 1934, I met both Tukhachevsky and Rudzutak, 
told them the substance of my conversation, and got from both 
of thèm a confirmation in principle, their acceptance of the line 
for an understanding with foreign states Hor their military 
assistance, for a defeatist policy, for setting up `^united organiza- 
tion within the country; they even told me that for them it was 
not a question of principle but a question of the necessity of 
ascertaining what their forces were, and that they would then give 

a final reply to Pyatakov as the chief representative. of the Trot- 
skyite organization in the U.S.S.R. `’ 

Even before I received information from Pyatakov to the 
effect that things had been set in motion and that an understanding 
had been concluded, I had also begun to select forces in my organi- 
zation, in the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, and to select those 
on whom I could rely in case of a counter-revolutionary coup, 
although it was clear to me that.a coup was not a matter of the 

l ne or two years, since this 
matter was being linked up with the beginning of a war with Ger- 
many and, presumably, at the same time with Japan, because 


“Germany would not attack without Japan, they would attack 


together. 


In the beginning of 1935 Pyatakov informed me that an un- 
derstanding had been reached, named the composition of the centre 
vf which I spoke yesterday, and told me that myselfand Rosengoltz, 
while not joining the centre, would work under its direction, 


mainly in connection with the planning and preparing of the 


_ future government machinery. Here wasa division of labour. We 
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were told that we would be connected in this work with 
Rudzutak from the Rights, and with Tukhachevsky. My impression 
was that only Rudzutak was mentioned. But Rosengeltz took 
an active part in this and he subsequently spoke to me of his 
meetings with Rykov. In general, it was Rykov and Rudzutak 
from the Rights, and Tukhachevsky from the military group. 
There was no such thing as my knowing of the connections with 
Tukhachevsky and Rosengoltz’s not knowing of them; but, as part 
of the division of labour, he took upon himself mainly the connec- 
tions with the Rights, although I was the one who used to see Rud- 
zutak, and, as far as Tukhachevsky was concerned, it was mainly 
I, but he also. He spoke of a meeting in 1937; I also had the impres- 
sion, and 1 spoke of it at the investigation, that during one of the 
first meetings at Rudzutak’s country house, he was not there; 
j am saying what I heard from Rosengoltz. 

But, inasmuch as later, during the confrontation and here, 
Rosengoltz said that he met T ukhachevsky and spoke to him for 
the first time in 1937, and I told what I heard from Rosengoitz, 
so evidently that is the way it happened. 

‘And now with regard to setting the date for taking action. 
From the very moment of my meeting in Meran it was considered’ 
definitely established that our action was to- be timed with the 
outbreak of war, and that therefore we, here, in the Union, could 
not independently set the date for Tukhachevsky’s action, and we 
did not do it. This question was outside Rosengoltz’s and my com- 
petence; we were connected with Tukhachevsky, Rudzutak and 
Rykov, but conversations with regard to questions of high politics 
or the date when action was to be taken were carried on by 


Pyatakov. 
o the autumn of 1936, up to Pyatakov’s arrest, 


Therefore, up t 
I had no occasion to speak on these subjects either to T ukhachevsky 
or to Rosengoltz, inasmuch as this question was outside the sphere 


of our discussions. We were waiting for the war to begin, we were 
waiting for the attack. 

After Pyatakov and 
was going to Berlin, I to 


Radek had been arrested, when Bessonov’ 

ok advantage of this and sent verbal 

information to Trotsky to the effect that after I had taken up this. 
question with Rosengoltz and Rudzutak I could formulate the situa- 
tion as follows: we think that quite a large number of Trotskyites 
have been arrested, but nevertheless the main forces of this anti- 
Soviet bloc—the Trotskyites, the Rights and the military con- 
‘spirators—are as yet not affected, have. not been smashed, that 
action could be taken, and that for this purpose it is essential for 
the centre that foreign action should be hastened. This was im 
October 1936. But late in November 1936 Tukhachevsky spoke 


to me excitedly and in grave 
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terms at the Extraordinary Eighth: 


Congress of Soviets. He said 
s ; S. He arrests had begu 
P e es would stop with the R had 
aad he = ety the smashing up of the Trotsk mia 
fee He go on. The fact that Yagoda was re en 
piacere nae : petite ne of Internal Affairs a 
ER a a of dissatisfaction with his insuffici tly 
Peete ae att cople S Commissariat of Internal Aifai 7 
aa I — o re political mistrust of him, Y. oe. 
pe aren ere a, he former People’s Commissar of inier T 
ot a active Rightist,as a member of the te 
fine Aad ly afar (BY WOH ary "ee 
eqs e W ne 
acts about the military group, EA a ates 


military organization, h id. j 

: : n, he said, is a bo 

a ete thought it necessary to ta eee e 
aa T that we were to request aù answer ne Ae Was With 

aaa Ta me to give him an answer on behalf of 

Rights, so th and, if it was possible for me, to convey it to the 

with the "Right ae in not be necessary for YE ee 

S in this connecti 
t : J on. I then s f : 
Taken l a I did not speak at that ae ee 
y Spoke not only for himself, but also on ae 


G : 
sine a a member of the military organization and a membe 
game ruene ee in which he represented the military or a 
ae ba i mosengoliz, then I talked it over wie Bide 
A A z o he conclusion that Tukhachevsky was ri ht, 
aa re aa ee decided to ask for Tots’: opinion 
the cine. fk OR MoA verbally. Teens nee T ; Eee 
mail through Bessonov. ee 


we would have to conceal th 
ce e true purposes 
es a a statement to. the a te the 
iis Gay e foreign states; and so | put the k ti : 
ee y, it would be the proper thing i ae 
e population not to mention fiat ont eee 
. wa 
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designed for the overthrow of the existing, Socialist, order. We 
were prepared to restore capitalist relations in the U.S.S.R. and 
to make territorial concessions to the bourgeois states with which 
we had already come to an agreement. 

We dared not declare this openly to the Soviet people. I put 
before Trotsky the question that we should issue suitable state- 
ments to the population and the army, in which we would evade 
all questions connected with the true purposes of our coup, that 
is, we would deceive the people and pose in the guise of Soviet 
rebels: we would overthrowa bad Soviet government and re-establish 
a good Soviet government, which is the same as... 

VYSHINSKY: That was your line of reasoning? 

KRESTINSKY: That is how we were going to speak to the 
population, that is what we were going to say; but privately we 
reasoned otherwise. Then it was decided that also in the state- 
ments to the foreign states we would not say that we were changing 
-the whole foundation of the state and that we agreed to certain 
territorial concessions; in our statement to the population and 
the army and in our statements to the foreign states we would 
say that, while we pursued a policy of peace, were reducing arma- 

ments, etc., we would nevertheless take action in defence of the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union and would not allow forcible severance 
of any parts from the Soviet Union. l 
In my letter I asked T rotsky’s opinion on the question of the. 
dissolution of the state farms and collective farms. It seemed to 
me that economically, from the point of view of the productivity 
of labour, the collective form had justified itself in the eyes of 
the collective farm peasants; I thought it would be better for 
the time being to preserve this form while somewhat changing the 
relations inside the collective farms so as to provide an opportunity 
for an upper stratum to evolve. That is why Iconsidered that in any 
case we should not be too outspoken on this question. 
Bessonov conveyed this letter to T rotsky, who at that time 
was still in Norway. My impression then was that Bessonov did 
it by sending for Sedov, but asit turns out he sent the letter through 
Reich- Johannson, ana a reply was received to this letter. Trotsky 
replied that he agreed. 
VYSHINSKY: When did you get the reply? 
KRESTINSKY: This reply in all probabilty came at the 
end of December or the beginning of January. It is difficult for 
me to tell you the exact date now. Our conversations were held 
at the congress in November, I sent the letter in the beginning 
of December, the reply apparently came at the end of December, 
or perhaps in the beginning of January. ..- 
VYSHINSKY: Or perhaps in the middle of December? 
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KRESTINSKY: No, itc 
pe f ; could not have been ir iddle 
ede as acne of the time that had to elapse vale te letter 
Tene an nay and a reply Was received... .- It transpired that 
Yeisen owe initiative raised the question of haste in 
e ap a e instructions in a different roundabout 
eee Bical ee ressed to Rosengoltz. Rosengoltz received thi 
noa S ey at the same time or somewhat later (1 thi K 
Pae ae ak). i So; after this reply was received, we be és 
ee ees preparations for the coup; Tukhachevsk Sas 
oe directly an , ee ae o blanche to get on with ie 
: e beginnin 5 
et were officially a nee Soe ue 
brie o i ee Gamarnik and myself had to take over 
of it, ee T Trotskyite organization. Pyatakov was ot 
chewy tae : e had to conduct conversations with Tukha- 
Eea udzutak with@ut reporting to anyone on the Trot 
i AE o there wereio people over us to give us instruc- 
Aer fies oe had to. correspond directly with Trotsky, and 
eee ieee ya akov, as had been the case previously when 
ae 1 a This being sc, we told Rudzutak that from 
eee es oe with us as the main representatives of 
ea ae Hen count us in tnis centre, which existed although 
es See full force. At the time, in February Tukk 
a ap a sent—on vacation in Sochi. When leavin ae 
fag E E nis confederates and assistants among the mi l 
aa Pa to get ready. Then we had a conference in Ro- 
i at par ae about which Rosengoltz has told you. I shall 
i a e P „of Hie conference because Rosengoltz has given 
an. e a this conference the date of the coup was 
eeu nate oe i alf of May. But at the very beginning of 
By ins ra P hat Tukhachevsky was not going to London 
Rude i udzutak had returned from Central Asia. After 
Baa a he paras when it became known that Tukhachevsky 
ma g ondon, he declared that he could accomplish 
ee P e irst half of May. Ever since 1935 I had been in 
ation who were ‘covert. TrotegitesPoselsay, Fase ea 
ieee i yites—Postolovsky, 
Pie! SA a Mi busy getti ng covert Trotskyites ae Cane 
Aee a ne region and city organizations, were maintainin 
fo tae oe a pet and they knew from ce 
oe = needed for the Rarer a: ee lee 
ar Cea with them and told them that the time for action 
bere ners nearer, and - therefore they must draw up lists of 
Maven y P ae be arrested and removed from their posis at th 
of the còup, and lists of people who could be RA 
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te scancies. As at the time a whole series of local district 
He as taking place in Moscow and various changes in ia 
sonnel were being made, it was settled that I would have the yg 
approximately by May 12. But early in May the debacle ie e 
counter-revolutionary organization began, changes on the active 
list of the military department were published, Gamarnik He 
removed from his post of First Assistant People’s Commissar an 
Tukhachevsky from his post of Second Assistant People’s Commis- 
sar, Tukhachevsky was transferred to Samara, Yakir from Kiev, 
Uborevich from Byelorussia, while Kork and omnes tenia 
arrested. It became clear that a coup was now: impossib oC 
that the question whether the coup should take place in the 
middle of May became obviously Rage er SM 
evan to get ready for my arrest. I talked matters over witi 
Te Rosengoli did not d to come to grief, and undertook 
to continue connections with Trotsky. I also warned the Moscow 
men that in case I was arrested they must get in touch with Ro- 
sengoltz. A few days later I was arrested. ee 2 i 
ant to supplement my testimony somewhat. av 
n ‘of my ae anections with Trotsky after I returned ou 
abroad. These connections were maintained through copes an 
Bessonov, and only after Trotsky removed to Oslo, throug a 
Minister in Oslo, Yakubovich, whose name I mentioned as the 
go-between in my meeting with Sedov in 1929. E : 
In the autumn of 1935 Trotsky, through Yakubovich, araar 
us all for insufficient activity. He did not mean activity in 
sense of accelerating the coup, because this was bound up Wi : 
external circumstances and outbreak of war, but in the ane : 
developing terrorist and diversive activities. This I conveyed to 
all the leading comrades. . hance 
Then Pyatakov went. abroad, and a large number of els 
passed through .Bessonov. There were quite a few anaes ue 
Pyatakov, which for the most part were conveyed through ae 
nov, sometimes through Yakubovich, and when Yakubovic a 
in the winter of 1935 our situation was reported ee 
him. Through Bessonov in 1934 I communicated the oo 0 ny 
conversations with Rosengoltz, Rudzutak and Tukhac af y- 
Through Bessonov 1 communicated that a committee had E 
formed in 1935, although in all probability Pyatakov had spoke 


of this beforeme, but I also considered it my duty to make it | 


known, 
The question of terrorist activity. Rosengoltz was ee 
truth when he said here that this business was centralize . t i 
Smirnov was attending to it. Soon he was arrested and Mrach H 
took over the job. Then these questions were taken over by Pya 
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kov, but when Pyatakov was dead and this business was left without 
anybody in charge, Gamarnik undertook it. 

During a meeting with Tukhachevsky the latter insisted that 
certain terrorist acts were to be committed before the counter- 
revolutionary coup. Rosengoltz and I were doubtful about this, 
not from the point of view of principle, but from the point of 
view of political expediency. 

We were of the opinion that these terrorist acts preceding 
the coup might create a less favourable situation for the coup, 
they would put the government, the masses of the workers, and 
the Red Army on their guard; furthermore, as a result of this 
or that terrorist act, radical reprisals might follow against many 
of the arrested, and we were calculating on them as our cadres. 
If during the coup the premises of the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs and fhe prisons should be seized, we anticipated 
getting back a numbex of important people, notably Pyatakov, 
who would be assigned responsible work. Since Tukhachevsky 
insisted on terrorist acts, primarily against Molotov and Voroshi- 
lov, we gave our consent, and told him that terrorists for these 
acts would be provided. Gamarnik, who on this question was 
acting in a dual position—on behalf of the military organization 
and of our organization—told us that he also had some picked 
men for terrorist acts. 


That, I think, is all I can say about my activity and the activity 


of the people associated with me in terrorist, underground, conspi- ` 


ratorial and treasonable work. 


VYSHINSKY: After all your vacillations and contradictory 
Statements here in Court, do you now plead guilty to the charges 
‘brought against you? 

KRESTINSKY: I do. . 

VYSHINSKY: You admit that throughout our revolution you 
have been one of the most active and direct participants of the 
‘Trotskyite organization? E - : 

KRESTINSKY: Not throughout the revolution, but from 1921. 

VYSHINSKY: You admit that ever since 1921 you have been 


= supplying regular spy information to the German intelligence 
:service? 


KRESTINSKY: Actually ever since 1923, although an under- 
standing was reached in 1922. 

VYSHINSKY: That is the argument we had about dates. 

KRESTINSKY: It is not an argument about dates; at the 


session in camera I will go into greater detail about it. | 


VYSHINSKY: Well, all right. In any case, you admit today 
that you are a German spy of long standing, which you reckon 


-at least from 1923, while we reckon from 1921. 
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KRESTINSKY: Actually from 1923, although an understanding 
was reached in 1922. I consider that the crime had already beer 
perpetrated when I came to an agreement with the Trotskyite 
organization to that effect. 

VYSHINSKY: Do you plead guilty to being an active mem 
ber of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’? l 

KRESTINSKY: Yes, I was an active member ofthe conspir- 

torial “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.”? 

i  VYSHINSKY: From the moment when the bloc was 
f d? ; i . . . 

O KRESTINSKY: It was formed somewhat earlier; I joined 
it somewhat later, but I was ready to join this bloc ever since my 
meeting with Trotsky. l PRA Pe 

VYSHINSKY: But before you joined this bloc your a - 
ties could hardly be distinguished from the activities of the bloc. 
Your organization more and more approached the main ote 
which were afterwards embodied in the program of the bloc? 

KRESTINSKY: Yes, yes. I have been a member of this or- 
ganization from the beginning of 1935. s 

VYSHINSKY: Further, you are not only a member, bu one 

of the organizers of the conspiracy against the Soviet power? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. | 
VYSHINSKY: You admit it? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. Up to 1937 I was not a member of the 
central group, but one of the participants. 
VYSHINSKY: But you were a member of the group attached 
to the centre? 
j KRESTINSKY: Yes, I was a member of the group attached 
to the centre. n 
VYSHINSKY: Further you made direct preparations and too 
part in drawing up a plan for an anti-Soviet coup d’état in the 
U.S.S.R.? EN 
KRESTIN : Yes. f f f l 
VNE. By means of an armed insurrection reinforced 
with terrorist acts iy l l 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. ; I , 
VYSHINSKY: Calculating on the U.S.S.R. being involved 
in a war and defeated? Ae 
ESTINSKY: Yes. ; 
VYSHINSICY: With all the political consequences which 
might ensue from this fact? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. ° f 
VYSHINSKY: To this too you plead wholly and entirely 
guilty? 
KRESTINSKY: Yes. 
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VYSHINSKY: And, finally, you took a hand in discussing 
and preparing terrorist acts against Comrade Stalin, Comrade 
Molotov, and Comrade Kaganovich? 

KRESTINSKY: I admit it. wA Taai e 

VYSHINSKY: Do you know whether besides Gamarnik. your 
accomplice Rosengoltz also undertook a special task to commit 
a terrorist act? ... 

KRESTINSKY: No. l 

VYSHINSKY: Besides Gamarnik, who undertook the task 
of organizing this act? 

KRESTINQKY: I had not heard about it frem him. 

VYSHINSKY: Didn’t he inform you about this? 

KRESTINSKY: No: 

VYSHINSKY (to the President): May I ask the accused 
Rosengolt7? 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, did you personally have 
the criminal intent to commit a terrorist act against any of the 
leaders of the Soviet government? 

‘ ROSENGOLTZ: Yes, I testified to this and I confirm it. 


po eee You personally intended to commit a terrorist: 
act? 


ROSENGOLTZ: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps you will say against whom? 

ROSENGOLTZ: As I testified at the preliminary investiga- 
tion, against Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions to Krestinsky. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rakovsky, do you confirm the 
testimony you gave at the preliminary investigation? 

RAKOVSKY: I confirm it entirely. 

THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have you any questions? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes. Accused Rakovsky, tell us briefly to what 
you plead guilty in the present case. - 

RAKOVSKY: Allow me to make a preliminary remark. 

VYSHINSKY: If it is not very long. 

RAKOVSKY: It is very short. 

VYSHINSKY: By all means. v 

RAKOVSKY: From the trials which have taken place and 
the trial which is being heard here the third day, the conclusion 
might be drawn, I think, that I was somewhat on the fringe of 
things, because no one would suppose, of course, that my name 
would be hushed up. But I say this not to absolve myself of any 
responsibility whatsoever. Not at all. I just want to say thatalong. 
with these organizations, there is standing before you a man guil- 
ty of high treason, who was connected with them by certain 
threads—some horizontal, and some vertical, and they all led to 
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Trotsky. This, so to speak, is the guiding force in all these 
conspiracies, in all these treacheries and treasons against the So- 
viet Union, against the leaders of the government and the Party. 
Such is my preliminary remark. | 
My treasonable activities are divided into two periods. Be- 
tween these two periods lies my exile. Only this factor prevented 
me from deeper complicity in all these centres which were formed 
here. In so far as my treasonable activities bear a more systematic 
character after my exile, I intend to begin with the second period 
and then return .to the first period. 
Having received permission to go for treatment to Lake Shirlo 
in 1932, I met Nikolai Ivanovich Muralov in the summer in No- 
vosibirsk, where I was stopping over on my way. And it was 
there, in July, or the beginning of August, that I held a conver- 
sation with him. He told me that he had highly important news, 
and then he told me that instructions had been received from 
Trotsky to change over to new, terrorist methods of struggle. 
When I asked him to explain what they consisted of, he said: 
terrorist methods of struggle. Trotsky pointed out that after the 
defeat of the opposition, after the rebuff which it had received 
from the Party and the working class, what with the dissension 
and demoralization which ensued inits own ranks, the old meth- 
ods of struggle would not lead to seizure of power. I must tell 
you, not with the intention of creating for myself any circumstan- 
ces mitigating my offence, but because it corresponds to the truth, 
that Muralov’s information dumbfounded me and at the same time 
in exile, isolated, occupying 


evoked a strong reaction. I was 1 
myself with all kinds of theoretical calculations, and what was 


taking place in Moscow, where the leaders of the Trotskyite un- 
derground opposition were living in a dense atmosphere of sectar- 
anism, nursing their usual rancour there—between this atmosphere 
and mine, of course, there certainly was a difference. In Moscow this 
evolution of Trotskyism, which is natural, progressed at a rapid 
‘tempo. I was not prepared for this; I told Muralov: I strongly ob- 
ject to tactics which cut across all the past, all the traditions of 
the labour movement, not only in Russia, hut throughout the 
world. I asked him to write to Trotsky, because although he gave 
me Trotsky’s address, | could not write from Barnaul, where I 
was, inasmuch as my correspondence was under certain control. 

This took place in July or August 1932. One and a half years 
later, in February 1934, I sent a telegtam to the Central Commit- 
tee of the C.P.S.U., saying that I had completely disarmed myself 
both ideologically and organizationally and asked to be reinstated 
in the Party. This telegram was insincere, I was lying. It was my 
deliberate intention to hide from the Party and the government 
my association with the Intelligence Service ever since 1924, and 
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Trotsky’s association with the I i 
í s e intelligence Service ever since 1 
ion wa Rees ued >n with Ma a S F 
é which took place in 1934 in Novosibi 
A a. Novosib ¥ 
ae ron ay Way, ien had received a ree 
COW. i met Muralov on the street, and he said t # 
ees ea poe tie ail your conics nti 
f H i o active underground work.” A 
sidered that I should have stayed in exi E 
i le so that my 
would preserve thos Of Trotsky! eh eae 
clea sone rate e remnants of Trotskyite cadres who were in 
When I arrived in Moscow in M 
lay, I met Sosnovsky. 
oe Sueur the former leaders of the old Trofskyite te 
st Pee he cae to active underground work; this wasa period 
n come to an end, a period of certain hesi jot 
I wrote to Trotsky and agai mied E e 
gain pointed out that the tacti 
commended were reckless and poi Peers 
Kless pointed out that his positi 
ae a judging by my impressions in Moscow ane it 
as ity ee. ey See completely contradicted 
on edicti whic e Trotskyite opposition ga 
i Mr ae au aoe z 1 A I n a ller from Trotsky 
| in Copenhagen and i 
by A Ere I suggested in letter IFEA 
i is reply Trotsky first of all tried to dispel 
he ae a construction. He wrote that Dee he 
ic influence of statistical dat i ideri 
eae ee ata, without considering 
€ i s d so on and so f 
the tactics he recommend e TAE 
S ed, he wrote that h 
stood that after such a long period in exile, in vice a er 
€ d in exile, in view 
T ee a g period €, in view of my age 
7 ; n a condition to take ti ive 
work of the opposition in its full Bike rien 
0. € scope. In the letter h 
e oe ee Nave political eae: 
ee as understood the import of these in- 
i : capitalist aggressi i i 
a must be strengthened and cee ea 
18 wasa Compromise, this was, so to speak, meeting my wishes 


in the sense that they recommended me somewhat more congenial 


methods, in the sense of makin 
iS le . . g use of my acquaint 
ee E one i agreed to this ae A nll cata: hee, 
ue r ee explanations, why and wherefore. From this 
ea T N leet with both feet on the positions of Trot- 
Uh e positions of neo-Trotskyism, if I might 
In September 1934 I was s 
; ent to Tokyo at the head J- 
o a Delegation to an erona a ARA 
a re m which was to take place there in October. The da 
rived in Tokyo, I was stopped in the corridor of the ao 
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anese Red Cross building by a certain prominent public man of 
japan. 1 can mention his name. 

THE PRESIDENT: No, there is no need. 

RAKOVSKY: Very well, I will name him at the session in 
camera. He invited me to tea. 1 made his acquaintance. He held 
a position which had. some relation to my mission—I want to 


say, not my mission as one who belonged to the opposition, but my » 


governmental mission. I accepted his amiable invitation. During the 
conversation this person (here I omit various compliments, com- 
monplaces, flattering remarks) said that the interests of the poli- 
tical trend to which 1 belonged in the U.S.S.R. and the interests 
of a certain government fully coincided, and that he personally 
welcomed my arrival in Tokyo because it would give him the 
opportunity to discuss certain questions concerning both sides; 
and in particular, he declared that for a certain government 
and for himself my estimate of the political situation in the 
Soviet Union would be of extraordinary value. 

1 must say that I did not anticipate ‘a conversation like this, 
it took me unawares. I said that, firstly, I was not, nor did I belong to 
or take any partin the leading circles of my country. 1 now occu- 
pied a very modest position, a modest post in the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Public Health, and unfortunately, in this connection I 
‘could not be of any service to them. I evaded further conversation 
and left. . 

Iam giving you the gist of it, of course, without vouching for 
every word. 1 wanted to ascertain the motives which prompt- 
ed such a proposal. The same evening I had a talk with the Am- 
bassador, Yurenev, whom I had known as a Trotskyite ever since 
1926, when I spent a summer with him in the south of France at 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz. I told him of the rather strange words of 
the person 1 have mentioned. I am representing it ina somewhat 
more pointed form, because usually such things are wrapped up in a 
jot of verbiage without any pretext for protest being given. 
I told Yurenev that the idea here was to enlist me as a Spy, as 
an informer for a certain government. 

Then Yurenev drew a letter from his pocket and told me: “The 
question is decided, there is no need to hesitate. ”? He even said: 
“The die is cast.’? He showed me Pyatakov’s letter, which I my- 
self had brought him from Moscow. It was sent to me under such 
circumstances that I could not know its contents. l 

ĮI must tell you that when I arrived in Moscow after sending 
my statement to the Party, I immediately went for a cure. Then 

| came back, started work, and in two months left for Tokyo. 
During this time I had the opportunity to see. only Sosnovsky, 
and went twice on business to the People’s Commissariat of For- 
eign Affairs, where I met Krestinsky, with whom I exchanged 
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riod when I was trying to get back int 5 i 
general avoided any meetings with known PT caite ce 
Just before my departure I received by messenger of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry an envelope addressed to me 
in the People’s Commissariat of Health. In this envelope there 
was a Second envelope, addressed to Yurenev, and a note far me 
The note was from Pyatakov. In this note he congratulated me on 
my return and asked me to take the letter to Yureney and insist 
on Yurenev’s compliance with his request. The letter was not 
coded.. The contents of this letter related to the methods 
used in Japan for making alloys of non-ferrous metals; Pyatakov 
asked Yureney to let him know what methods were used there and 
at the same time to send him literature on the subject available in 
are ee eee But when after my conversation 
he -known public man I have menti 
ioe this letter from his pocket, besides ra ea ait 
there was another text which had been written in invisible 
ink. Then Yurenev read to me first of all what concerned me 
Pyatakov had written to him: Rakovsky, apart from his ill 
health, has another reason for being cautious; this is his desire to 
get back into the Party; so that in this sense we must spare him 
but as far as possible utilize his stay in .Tokyo. Then came 
literally the following phrase: “It is likely that a certain 
government will itself take steps in this direction’’ (that is, in 
the direction of utilizing Rakovsky). Further Pyatakov wrote to 
E about Bogomolov, the Ambassador in China pointing 
T pe certain government was dissatisfied with his political 
A was helping Great Britain more than he was the said 
Further it was pointed out that Yurenev must 
possible use of Sabanin, the director of the ee e 
the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs “while he was in 
Tokyo. Finally, Yurenev said, reading the letter: “But this is what 
I find difficult to do.” The letter contained instructions that he 
must take advantage of the well-known negotiations concerning the 
sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway. so that somethin might 
age a the hat le of the Trotskyites. ae aa 
ave told you approximately the conte f <ov’ 
letter to Yurenev. Yurenev was ined with fie paa 
undsrerqung in R with Pyatakov. l J 
n the second or third day after my con i j 
nev, after a certain banquet to which all the pe en 
Cross Conference had been invited, at the end of the dinner one: 
body approached me and said that a certain personage of high 
standing, present at this dinner, wished to make my acquaintance ; 
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i , dd tee r 2 
ea i will speak of this later. But on the whole this was 


a wi leased to make 
fficial personage stated that he was very p to: 
W etc. Then he went on 7 Ta a 
a F . 3, . L ms a an 
‘oincided with the interests of a certain state, tha g 
Paien reached between the Trotskyites in KEA n a T 
representatives of a certain PEA but that we did no 
exi s of this agreement yet. l 
ee iret arte man who had spoken to me ed 
learnt, on the instructions of a eee personage. After thi : 
two m j with the public man.... . 
WO PRESIDENT: Eais me, accused Rakovsky. eee 
that it is now ten o’clock and your evidence will last another 
hour at least, you will conclude tomorrow. > 
The Court is adjourned until 11 a.m. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: Vy. ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 


President of the Military Collegium of © 


the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 5, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
please rise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
Accused Rakovsky, you may conclude your evidence. 

RAKOVSKY: Yesterday T concluded with the statement that, 
after my conversation with the high personage who was close to 
the Japanese government, I had three talks with the public man 


_ of whom I have spoken, the man at the head of a big public 


organization in Japan. 

-~ During the second and third meeting with the public man who 
headed a big public organization in Japan we established the na- 
ture of the information which I promised to supply to the agents of 
the Japanese intelligence service in Moscow and also the tech- 
nique of transmitting this information. While still in Tokyo, I drew 
into this work Dr. Naida, secretary of the Red Cross Delegation, 
of whom J already knew that he was a member of the underground 
counter-revolutionary terrorist organization. I sent Dr. Naida 
with my card to the public man and he arranged with him as 
to how and with whom Dr. Naida was to meet in Moscow; it 
was he who acted as liaison agent between me and the Japanese 
intelligence service. In Tokyo J had yet another meeting, with 
a third person. All such international conferences, as you probably 
know, are accompanied by all kinds of receptions, dinners, shows, 
meetings, which usually serve as a background for very serious 
conversations, quite legitimate, but sometimes not legitimate. 
I have in mind recruiting for various purposes. I was introduced 
to this third person by the second high personage. He asked me 
to take coffee with him—this was after dinner; we sat down at 
a table and began to talk. 

I shall not reproduce the whole conversation, and it is not ne- 
cessary either; I shall give it to you in substance. He started the 
conversation by saying: “We are aware that you are a very close 
friend and adherent of Mr. Trotsky. I must ask you to write 
to him that a certain government is dissatisfied with his articles 
on the Chinese question and also with the behaviour of the Chi- 
nese Trotskyites. We have a right to expect a different line of 
conduct on the part of Mr. Trotsky. Mr. Trotsky ought to under- 
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stand what is necessary for the certain government. There is no 
reed to go into details, but it is clear that an incident provaked 
in China would be a desirable pretext for intervening in China.”’ 
{ wrote to Trotsky about ali this—about my negotiations in Tokyo, 
about my conversations with Yurenev, about my meetings, and, 
of course, about this last proposition. 

l also kept. Yurenev informed of all my talks. During the last 
week I fell ill owing to an inflammation of the veins of my right 
leg, and I stayed in the Embassy. 1 am mentioning this because , 
it gave me and Vurenev an opportunity to see more of each other. 
He would come. to. me—the other members of the delegation 
were, of course, away at such times—he would come to me 
and we would talk about our common Trotskyite affairs. Yure- 
nev was very much worried by one circumstance, «We have got- 
ten,” he said, ‘into such a mess that sometimes one does not 
know how to behave. One is afraid that by satisfying one of 
our partners we may offend another. For instance, here at present, 
antagonism is arising between Great Britain and japan in con- 
nection with the Chinese question, while we have to maintain connec- 
tions both with the British and Japanese intelligence services. ”’.-+ 

VYSHINSKY: Who do you mean, ‘ewe’? l 

RAKOVSKY: The Trotskyites. “The Moscow centre, in this 
case Pyatakov, is complaining that Bogomolov is taking the side 
of the British. And here I have to find my bearings in all this.’’.-- 

l told him: you are exaggerating the difficulty of your position. 
What .do we have to proceed from? We Trotskyites have to play three 
cards at the present moment: the German, Japanese and British. 
it was not quite clear to me, at that time at least, what the German 
card promised. Personally 1 thought that the possibility was not 
excluded that Hitler would seek a rapprochement with the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. I cited the policy of Richelieu: in his own 
country he exterminated the Protestants, while in his foreign 
policy he concluded alliances. with the Protestant German prin- 
ces. The relations between Germany and Poland were still in the 
stage of their inception at the time. Japan, on the other hand, was 
a potent aggressor against the U.S.S.R. For us Trotskyites the 
Japanese card was extremely important, but, on the other hand, 
‘ve should not overrate the importance of Japan as our ally against 
the Soviet government. Even if Japanese aggression could force 
its way into the territory of the U.S.S.R., it would be lost in the 
vast spaces, and in the taiga. As for Great Britain, the situation 
was rather more serious. At that moment Great Britain was an- 
tagonistic to Japan. Lam telling you about our private conversa- 
tions which ought to show why we pursued one line of another. At 
the moment there was antagonism between ourselves and Japan, 
but it should not be forgotten that England once headed a coali- 
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tive defeatism, a period when one does n 


tion against the : . 
five years. : French Revolution and fought on for twenty- 
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of Kamenev and Zinoviev, I transmitted five reports to the 
Japanese intelligence service through Naida. I shall not dwell on 
the problems which I analysed. These problems are not the essen- 
tial thing. I informed them—mainly about the effect which the 
abolition of the ration card system had on the level of wages, 
about the condition of the collective farms, about the way the 
industrial and financial plan was being carried out. I consciously 
presented the situation and my conclusions in a very pessimistic 
light, painting things in extremely dark colours. I did this in 
order to whet the appetites of the aggressors. 7 Se 

In the beginning of 1935 1 received a second letter from 
Trotsky. He again dwelt on the subject which he dealt with in his 
first letter and gave instructions on the necessity of isolating 
Stalin, of internationally isolating the Soviet Union. This time 
he dwelt already more concretely on the arguments which I was 
to use for the international isolation of the Soviet Union. 

Of course, he referred first of all to the Left elements abroad. 
With regard to them it was necessary to play on their pacifist 
sentiments, It was necessary to represent things in such a light 
that the U.S.S.R. might become a cause of war. If I should have 
occasion to talk to the British Labourites, I was to approach them 
from the point of view that these elements in Great Britain were 
afraid of the reintroduction of compulsory military service, 
which would be inevitable in case of war. As far as the Right 
elements abroad were concerned, matters were simpler; their 
sentiments against the Soviet Union were quite clear and 
definite. With them we could speak frankly. As for the democratic 
elements, we must deal with them not by a frontal attack but 
through a flanking movement. Soon an occasion arose on which- 
I could apply these instructions of Trotsky. This was during the 
visit of the French Prime Minister Laval. Among the journalists 
who came from France with Laval was Emile Buré, an old close 
friend of mine in France, who had gone over to the camp of the 
Right Republicans and become director of one of the largest and 
most influential French newspapers, “L’ Ordre.” I went to see 
him in the hotel “Metropole”? with the object of convincing him 
that a rapprochement between France and the Soviet Union was 
fraught with danger, that it might lead to a new preventive war 
on the part of Germany. I toid him that this was not the opinion 
only of myself, because I knew the sentiments of the entire 
opposition, their defeatist sentiments. ~ 

VYSHINSKY: What opposition? When was that? ; 

RAKOVSKY: This was in the middle of 1935, when Laval was 
on a visit to Moscow. i 


VYSHINSKY: In this case, what opposition are you talking 
about? ; ae 
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RAKOVSKY: I am talking both of the Rights and the Trots- 
kyites. 

VYSHINSKY: But what kind of an opposition are they? They 
“are a bandit gang of counter-revolutionaries. 

RAKOVSKY: Citizen Procurator, you must excuse me, for 
a long time this term... l 

VYSHINSKY: In your explanations today you are generally 
permitting yourself to use quite a number of such expressions, as 
if you were forgetting that you are being tried here as a member 
of a counter-revolutionary bandit, espionage, diversionist organ- 
ization of traitors. I consider it my duty to remind you of this 
in my interrogation of you and to ask you to keep closer to the 
substance of the treasonable crimes which you have committed, 
to speak without philosophy and other such things which are 
entirely out of place here. l 

RAKOVSKY: Buré replied to me: France cannot remain iso- 
lated in face of the growing militarization of Germany. The ag- 
gressor must be put in a strait-jacket; this is the only means 
to crush war. I wrote to Trotsky about this reply. I repeat, this 
was in the summer of 1935, when Laval was on a visit in Moscow. 

In the beginning of January !936 Pyatakov telephoned me from 
his office in the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry and ut- 
tered a short phrase in French: ‘‘Our friend is dissatisfied with 
you, you are not active.” I hung up the receiver, because I con- 
sidered it absolutely out of place to carry on a conversation of 
this kind over the telephone. 

Some time later I met Radek, and he told me of Pyatakov’s 
trip to Oslo. This meeting took place in the beginning of July, 
during a reception given to the International Commission on 
Hygiene, which is under the auspices of the League of Nations. 
Radek informed me of the negotiations between the Germans and 
Trotsky, and asked for my co-operation. In his opinion it was 
necessary to support Trotsky in Moscow, that is to say, with the 
representatives of the German intelligence service in Moscow. I 
made some critical remarks in this connection, but that is of no 
consequence. What is important is that when I was leaving for 
the South with this delegation I agreed with Radek that upon my 
return from the South I would visit him at his country house; at that 
time Radek gave me the address of his country house in Khimki. 

- Very shortly after my return from the South (I returned at the 


end of July), the Kamenev and Zinoviev trial began and I saw 


no more of Radek. 

I return now to my treasonable activities prior to my exile, 
and I shall begin with evidence dealing with the way I became 
an agent of the Intelligence Service. 
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It happened in the end of 1924, After the fall of th 
1 24. e MacD 
e T S Armstrong and Lakan. A 
new personaly, came to visit me at th in 
oe Who were they? Pap anemia: 
KOVSKY: Armstrong was a former naval officer: L 
: Leckart 
and Armstrong belonged to the circle of the well-known British 
capitalist Lord Inverforth, a former minister in the Lloyd 
George cabinet. I had met Armstrong in Lausanne shortly after 
my arrival there in the beginning of 1923 during the Lausanne. 
ie ae came os and arranged for a meeting between 

l opie s Commissar and Lord Cu i i 

diferent saat rzon, but he did that in a 
VYSHINSKY: That is to say, in what different i 
; > í ; connection? 
a A E E with the Foreign Office. PEA 
: And whe imi inw 
B n you met himin 1924, in what connec- 
RAKOVSKY: I first met him, as I said, in Lausanne, and 
then I met Armstrong, who was a close acquaintance of Berns 
the naval attaché of our Embassy, and together with Armstrong 
and Berns I had a meeting with Lord Inverforth with reference 
to arranging for credits; so that I met him that time.... 

_ VYSHINSKY: I am not interested in the meetings you had 
with various lords; I am interested in your criminal activities on 
behalf of the British Intelligence Service. 
io a But since you asked me when I met Arm- 

VYSHINSKY: I asked you, and i 
E E T yot, you said that Armstrong came 
RAKOVSKY: At the end of 1924. ` 
VYSHINSKY: You said that when you met him this time it 
was in a different connection, so I am asking you, in what different 


_ connection? 


RAKOVSKY: In connecti i iati i 
E cs Ease connection with negotiations for opening 
VYSHINSKY: That is to say, also in an official i 

is s ty? 
RAKOVSKY: It wasi fici ity, While twas chayini 
i cree asinan official capacity, while I was carrying 
VYSHINSKY: How did it come about that you i 
NS y t you were re 
by the British Intelligence Service? This is hat ieee 
ae oe We accuse you of. : 
| SKY: Citizen Procurator, I took it that u 
asking when I became acquainted with Armstrong. pen 
VYSHINSKY: In 1923. You answered that. 
RAKOVSKY: And then I met him in London, prior to this. 
VYSHINSKY: if I understood you correctly at the preliminary 
nvestigation, and if I understood correctly what is contained in 
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7 imi i igati iready 
Í ie of the preliminary investigation, you were a 
ae eed agent of ihe Intelligence Service in 1924. Is that so? 
Ai KY: It is. l ; l 
PA INSKY: Tell us under what circumstances you i 
enlisted, under what circumstances you became an agent of the 
Higence Service in 1924. eat 
mte Ee YSKY. 1 shall take the liberty of repeating this part: 
after the fall of the MacDonald government in E aoa 192 
Armstrong and Leckart, whom I had known before and in a 
diff tion, called on me. i i 
S HINSKY: Well, if you please, how did your enlistment 
take place? 1 understand that it m be very pleasant for 
, speak of it now, but it is essential. — f R 
OAK OVSKY: i have explained everything in my testimony 
and YSHINSKY: in this case, will you be so kind as to Hae us 
about just this question, about this fact, how you were enlis k 
RAKOVSKY: Armstrong said: “We na Aa De 
, we want to warn you of a danger w ich is 
wore took out from his pocket a slip of paper which he showed 


me. 5 | 
k NSKY: What kind of a slip of paper? : 
RAKOVSKÝ: It was a letter, typewritten and bearing my 
ged signature. 
ON SHINSKY: Was it really forged? 
Y: It was. 
RY SHINSKY: And to whom was this letter addressed? 
RAKOVSKY: There was no address. 
VYSHINSKY: For whom was it intended? l 
RAKOVSKY: I shall tell you the contents of the letter. - A 
VYSHINSKY: You do not want me to ask you any questions 
RAKOVSKY: No, not that, I pe no right. 
YSHINSKY: You have a right. i 
RAKOVSKÝ: Ask questions if you please, it may So rappen 
that your questions will refer to what I want-to tell and I sha 
illingly. 
oS YSHINSICY: For whom was this letter intended? 
RAKOVSKY: This letter was written to Germany, but there 
as ddress. B 
vas VYSHINSKY: The letter was intended for Germany? ; 
RAKOVSKY: It followed from the contents that it was intende 
the German government. - , , 
ipi VYSHINSKY: For the German intelligence service? 
RAKOVSKY: Possibly. ; 
VYSHINSKY: What did the letter say? et 
RAKOVSKY: The letter said approximately the following: 
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“I am enclosing a list of Rumanian commercial firms and news- 
paper offices which should be won over to the side of Germany 
inorder to draw Rumania-itself into the war on the side of Ger- 
many.” A 
À VYSHINSKY: What is the meaning of these contents of the 
etter? . ; 
RAKOVSKY: The contents. of the letter meant that there 
existed a connection between me and the German intelligence 
service, the German government, or some German organization. 
VYSHINSKY: And you helped Germany in enlisting Ru- 
manian citizens on Rumanian territory to aid Germany? 
RAKOVSKY: Yes. i 
VYSHINSKY: Was that what it was about? 
RAKOVSKY: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: And tell us, were you in Rumania at the time 
to which this letter refers? 

RAKOVSKY: At the time to which this letter refers? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes. 

RAKOVSKY: The letter was dated Berne, October 1915, 
but at that time I was not at Berne. 

VYSHINSKY: But were you in Rumania? 

RAKOVSKY: Yes, of course, I was connected with the labour 
movement. 

VYSHINSKY: You leave the labour movement out of this; 
I am not speaking of the labour movement, which, according to 
your own evidence, you betrayed in 1924. Did you say that you 
became an agent of the British Intelligence Service in 1924? 

RAKOVSKY: I did. l 

VYSHINSKY: Is that betrayal of the working class? We may 
as well clarify this point once we have touched on this question. 

RAKOVSKY: I did betray. - 

VYSHINSKY: Therefore speak less of the labour movement 
and dwell on the questions which are more closely related to this 
trial. In what year were you in Rumania? 

RAKOVSKY: I was in Rumania from 1904 to 1907 and from 
1912 to 1917." > 

VYSHINSKY: Were you in Rumania during the war? 

RAKOVSKY: I was. 

VYSHINSKY: What was your official occupation in Rumania? 
What were your means of existence? 

RAKOVSKY: My means of existence? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes. ; 

RAKOVSKY: I was the son of a wealthy man. 

VYSHINSKY: Who was he? What did his wealth consist of? 
Was he a manufacturer or a landowner? 

RAKOVSKY: My father was a landlord. 
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VVSHINS landlord? ; 
RAK ON Did industrial enterprise? 
Y ye oed adasia enterprise. 


wned no [ 
RO aay commercial enterprise? 


i i merce. 

Y: He did not engage in com l 
PAS What did he engage in? 

eS died in 1903. 


; ee i int of your 
ae aa hing you on accoun 
: Lam not reproac ; u HE P 
f Poe mentioned him. I am asking, what were y 
ather. : 
xistence? 
meas KOVS KY: My means of ext One 
iro Se Pee lived on income which you receive 
as a rentier? l A 
Y: As a rural prop , 
PR That is to say, as a landlord? 
T was 
a peers it was not only your TN wie 
a fender put you also were a pare a ee T 
\ : ll, of course é f ee 
i ean eae and income, as is well known, a 
is 
lus value. . 
TOR YSHINSKY: And the surp 
RAKOVSKY: Yes, the surpi 
VYSHINSKY: N am no 
landlord? . : l 
you AKON Y: You are not mistaken. . 
P KONSKY: Well, now. It was importan 7 eine 
i income. . : a 
TAA it is important for me to say what t l 
income was spent for. 


a i nt 
VYSHINSKY: This is ceo landlord and ca 


time maintain So Wi ue te 
: nt? 
cee KOVSKY: To a very smali extent. If I ne an As a matter 
we ar ; ia for a very 
of fact, I lived in Ruman lived in Rumania all throw 
INSKY: But you live 
VYSH et 


“RAKOVSKY: Yes. 

; t to p aay Ge 
en igi on the letter which . : 

a grave suspicion that your Op baa jo the German intel 
was actually signed by you, 


letter 
trong presented to you, a | 
‘igence service, was not forged but as actually Siersatelligence 


; lready an agen 
ecause you were then a 
eens 1 this right or wrong? 
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stence were the income I received 


lus value was in your hani 
us value was in my hands. 
t mistaken when 


t for meto establish 


i u at that 
matter. Did yo talist 


ut the question blu 


I say that 


o make a loan 


gh the war? 


RAKOVSKY: Absolutely wrong. 

VYSHINSKY: Let us then pass on to the further business, 
to your co-operation with the British Intelligence Service. Proceed. 

RAKOVSKY: When Armstrong and Leckart showed me this 
document I said: “Why, this is a gross forgery.’’ The document 
was dated October 15 at Berne, and at that time I was in Ruma- 
nia, not in Berne. And then, what was the sense of my writing 
to the German government about Rumanian commercial firms 
and Rumanian newspapers, when Rumania, which had been a 
military ally of Germany for dozens of years, was a German agen- 
cy—there were German firms, German daily newspapers, Ger- 
man banks there—what could I tell them? Why, the Germans 
knew a thousand times better what Rumania was and what Ru- 
manian commercial houses were. This was an absurdity. It was 
not only a forgery, but a stupid forgery. Then they remarked: 
“You maintain that the Zinoviev letter is a forgery too, but here 
is the result: the fall of the MacDonald government and the forth- 
coming annulment of the treaty which you Signed with the Bri- 
tish government.’’ I must tell you that I retorted with extreme 
indignation: “You are just blackmailers.’? This they denied, 
stating that in calling on me they were actuated by the best of 
intentions. “Do you know,’’ they asked me, ‘why you received 
your agrément in England?” I said that I did. They were 
hinting at the fact that the agrément given me in England when 
I was first appointed Ambassador had been held back by the British 
government inconnection with a certain campaign which had begun 
in the British press. Later the British government granted it, 
when it became convinced that this Campaign was based on 
sheer calumny—I was alleged to have made a speech in Kharkov 
that I was going to England to organize the social revolution. 
Then they told me: “No, you do not know everything, we have 
been making inquiries about you from Mr. Eastman (Eastman, the 
American Trotskyite) and learnt that you belong to Mr. Trotsky’s 
faction, and that you are on intimate terms with him. And only 
in consideration of this circumstance did the Intelligence Service 
consent to your being accredited Ambassador to this country.’’ 
This statement changed the whole situation. They said: “No, 
we are not here as your enemies.’’ I told them: “First of all, 
I must have confirmation that you really represent the Intelli- 
gence Service in this case”? Shortly after, | was invited to dinner 
in a restaurant in Oxford Street, where there was a person 
whom they introduced as the chief of the Russian department of 
the Intelligence Service. I do not remember his name exactly, 
this. was in 1924; if my memory does not fail me, it was either 
Richardson or Robertson. He confirmed that Armstrong and 
Leckart were acting on behalf of the Intelligence Service, that 
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the question at issue concerned the formation of close, friendly 
relations between certain political trends, that here there was no 
need to speak of vulgar espionage, etc. But inasmuch as Richard- 


son or Robertson was a stranger to me, | said: ‘| must have extra 


confirmation from an official person, someone I know.” 

© VYSHINSKY: And the man you were talking to, what was 

his name, do you remember? veer 
RAKOVSKY: I said that I do not remember exactly. 
VYSHINSKY: You said either Robertson or Richardson?’ 
RAKOVSKY: Perhaps it was Nicholson, something like that. 

They promised that I would be given this confirmation. After 


this I went to Moscow. For me it was important to gain time. 


I arrived in Moscow and told Trotsky. Trotsky said that the 
forged letter was a pretext for conversation, that this was some- 
thing to think about. “In general, it must be borne in mind that 
our situation,’’ said Trotsky, ‘“‘is such that we will soon amount 
to nothing. You have been shifted from the Ukraine; prior to this, 
while Lenin was still alive, Krestinsky, Serebryakov, Preobrazhen- 
sky and Smirnov were removed from the Central Committee. ”’ 
= THE PRESIDENT: You are dealing with your connection 
with the British Intelligence Service, but instead are enumerating 
who was removed from the Central Committee in what year. This 
is all known. 

RAKOVSKY: Trotsky agreed that connections with the Brit- 
ish Intelligence Service should be established, and, so to speak, 
gave me his blessing in this enterprise. He pressed me to be ex- 
tremely careful and to ascertain in what way they could be of 


service to Trotskyism. Soon after returning to London I was in- 
vited to see a certain official person, who confirmed that the pro- ` 


posal made by the Intelligence Service had indeed been sanctioned. 
On their part Armstrong and Leckart said that the liaison agent 
between me and them would be the journalist Farbman. For 
this purpose I enlisted two more employees of the Embassy as 
liaison agents. This happened in the beginning of 1925. Before 
leaving London I managed to hand over a document, a review 
of Soviet policy in the Central Asia national republics from the 
point of view of a man who wanted to encourage a hostile attitude 
toward the U.S.S.R. In October of the same year, 1925, I was 
transferred to Paris as Ambassador. In this position it was dif- 
ficult for me to maintain direct connections with the Intelligence 
Service. : 

When Farbman came to see me next, we consulted together 
and decided to enlist Mdivani for direct work for the Intel- 
ligence Service. 

VYSHINSKY: You are going into the question of whom to 
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enlist, while we are interested to know wha 
€spionage services you performed E 
] 1ed. 
RAKOVSKY: Recruiting. 


VYSHINSKY: Y fines : 
ae? ou have spoken about this. Further, apart 


RAKOVSKY: Then my — ions with th 
‘ : y connect 7 i 
Service were broken off, from the time ieee ee 
eee but my reports aaa: 
NSKY: plying of i i 
RAKOVSKÝ: = supplying of information? 
YSHINSKY: And then it was 
RAKOVSKÝ: FA en it was resumed? 
YSHINSKY: In what year? 
RAKOVSKY: Ten en 
VYSHINSKY: That is to say? 


: $ 
in n . way a e re med f 


. YYSHINSKY: A i i 
RA Oven: we then you began supplying information. 


VYSHINSKY: Under v i 
en et what circumstances were your connec- 
RAKOVSKY: In the summer of 
; Y: l 1934, after I i , 
oe eee were resumed. An acu ae at oe 
: i © Moscow, an Englishwoman who reminded me th can 
Ea A alge Service ought to be resumed ae i 
PRAS : Why did this question interest the English- 
RAKOVSKY: I had known her i 
: rin London. It i 
m a a was connected with the Baa 
RAKOVSKÝ: Yes. words, a British woman spy? 
SHINSKY: What is her name? _ . 
USE et Lady Paget. | : i 
A on Paget. What is her position in society? 
oK Y: she is a well-kn i ist; i 
the war she Pad a Tot al Te philanthropist; during 
dcop : That is how you regarded her—a_philan- 
Ree As a sideline. | 
I : ust a . a 
RAKOVSKY. ais o are a philanthropist as a sideline? 
. NSKY: You resumed thi 
with Trotsky’s knowledge? vee 
RAKOVSKY: No. 


t you did, what 


t through Paget also 
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- -VYSHINSKY: Have you been in contact with Trotsky since . 
E im in 1934, rather in 1935. 
. Yes. I-wrote to him in sI l 
a: You informed Trotsky of this -o of 
yours with the Intelligence Service through Lady aget? 
? Y: No. n l 
AK IINSKY: You did not specially inform him? 
Be: tal us what you know of Trotsky’s connections 
y] igence Service. l : i 
with OSKY It was just before Trotsky 's exile T 
At first he was to have been sent to Astrakhan, a ` O l 
to get this rescinded and changed to ame us Gs oe o 
Qim at his apartment in Granovsky eee ee Wades 
Blessed that Astrakhan was changed for ma- A a ed 
ised. After all, it was several days” journey a 
to Alma-Ata (at that time there mo aer PRD 
aea it is nearer to the inese bo ; 
tates i. all of maps. He gave es T ne po 
i i I aske im 
i his escape. ; 
ane oe ae across Western China, through races 
a moa without resources. ‘‘The aia aie es 
will help me,” said Trotsky. And here he told me 3 o 
Rene hat he had made criminal contact with the Intellig 
: = 
Service in 1926. - z ae . 
: h whom? f 
A OVK E ol one of the representatives of the 
i ession. i i ay : 
Lend AOINSKY: Did he have anything to do with this con 


ee NRY, At that time he was chairman of the Chief Con- 


ees S HINSKY: So when he was chairman ot ae ey oT 
5 ith the Inteligen 

: ard he made contact wit ea 
eae Tae of the Lena Goldfields: RI 
‘ "RAKOVSKÝ: Absolutely a aa ae io the British 
dy managed to render a certain si ing to 
Thteltig cee Service. This was at the beginning Lente E 
hi a reilirR Ior certain services rendered him by A Bi A A 
ek Iped the Conservatives to bring about the rup i. EEA 
pS U.S.S.R. He had advised the Intelligence Ser ae 
he venient incident could be brought about by era were employed 
Ate He mentioned certain London Trotskyites w aH specially 
here including one Müller or Ba r a 

H ere planted on the Arc : 

ee eee andl: he had in this way given Joynson 
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Hicks {then Home Secretary) something by which to convince 
his colleagues of the necessity of breaking off diplomatic 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and England. The opposition 
at that time expected that it would be able to take advantage 
of the difficulties. I myself had been connected with the Intelli- 
gence Service since the end of 1924, that is why | easily understood 
all that Trotsky told me of his connection with the Intelligence 
Service. I must mention another fact of my treasonable work, 
dating back to 1927: my negotiations with Right capitalist 
circles in France. This began during the July Plenum of 1927. 
After Stalin’s speech, where he came out sharply against the so- 
called Clemenceau thesis of Trotsky, I had dinner with Trotsky 
and asked him: “I can’t understand why Stalin puts the question 
so Sharply. I see no particular point in this comparison with Cle- 
menceau.’’ Trotsky rejoined: “Stalin understands perfectly well 
what he is doing. Stalin considers that if the gulf between the 
opposition and the Party gets wider, then by the very logic of 
things the opposition must adopt consistent defeatist positions. ’’ 
The next day I had another talk with Trotsky. He said: “I have 
come to the conclusion that we must give instructions to our 
confederates abroad, Ambassadors and trade representatives, 
to sound out the conservative circles in the capitalist countries 
to which they have been accredited to what extent the Trotsky- 
ites can count on their support.’ I told him that in France it is 
principally up to Pyatakov. He asked me to inform him about 
this. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rakovsky, has what you are 
saying now any bearing on your connections with the British 
Intelligence Service? 

RAKOVSKY: It has. 


THE PRESIDENT: You are giving evidence on your connec“ 
tion with the British Intelligence Service. You went on to 1934, 
and now you are going back to 1927. 


RAKOVSKY: I have nothing more to say on the British 


Intelligence Service. If you have any questions... 


THE PRESIDENT: I understood that in 1934 you resumed 
your connection with the British Intelligence Service and your 
work in it, and now you have reverted again to 1927. Tell us, after 
the attempts to enlist you in the British Intelligence Service 
in 1934, did you take any part in the work of the British Intel- 
ligence Service? 

RAKOVSKY: Yes. I have already said that in the beginning 
of 1936 I again began to supply them with information. I gave 
them an analysis of the new Constitution from the standpoint of the 
relations between the peripheral republics and the centre, further- 
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more; my analysis of the new Constitution was absolutely unfa- | 


vourable. 
THE PRESIDENT: To whom did you give this analysis? 


RAKOVSKY: Donskoy came to me. 

THE PRESIDENT: Who is Donskoy? l 

RAKOVSKY: An employee of the People’s Commissariat of 
Health. I passed on this analysis through him. This was at the 
beginning of 1936. S 

THE PRESIDENT: This was the last information you gave? 

RAKOVSKY: It was. 

THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have you any questions? 

VYSHINSKY: No. ` 

RAKOVSKY: Now I can return... - 

THE PRESIDENT: Then that will do. 

VYSHINSKY: No. I have no more questions to ask on this 
part of the testimony of the accused, but he has to continue his 


testimony. 
THE PRESIDENT (to Rakovsky): What else do you want to 


talk about? 
RAKOVSKY: I want to spe 
Trotsky instructed me to conduc 


927. 
THE PRESIDENT: If you please. 
- RAKOVSKY: I met the deputy Nicole in Roye. Nicole is a very 
big flax spinner in the north, a factory owner. I knew him be- 
cause he bought flax from us. I made his acquaintance the first 
time | arrived in Paris, and knew that he belonged to Right Repub- 
lican circles. When I met him, he himself opened the conversa- 
tion, because the incidents at the Plenum were being discussed by 
the whole French press. Inshort, a conversation began in connection 
with the Plenum. I asked him then what opportunities or pros- 
pects there were for the opposition—whether support could 
be sought among French capitalist circles aggressively inclined 
to the U.S.S.R. He replied: “Of course, and to a larger ‘extent 
than you perhaps expect.” But this, as he said, would mainly 
depend on two circumstances. The first circumstance was that 
the opposition should become indeed a real force, and the second 
circumstance was to what extent the opposition would agree to 
concessions for French capital. ey 
- The second conversation I had in Paris also took place in 
1927, in September, and was with the deputy Louis Dreyfus, 
a big grain merchant. I must say that 
the conclusion were analogous to those which I had with Nicole. 
‘Now about my counter-revolutionary connections. I have 
nothing more to say about my treasonable activities in the period 
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ak on the negotiations which 
t in France in the summer of 


both the conversation and 


P a a pe my ‘counter-revol 
at eturned from exile i ie 
and ke h wi : exile in 1934, i osiigyves! 
me o een T him. In March 1935 Ak ee 
A G een formed between the Rights Be i ormed 
an He tein ng ee ago, but when, in what period ele 
ate ine ei a complete agreement had been. : a 
E a: idet methods—espionage, diversion, w oo | 
ee 5 ail like this: the Rights spoke >, se on cing. He 
(anaes ee 7 ics aney followed in regard to the Pa - A 
exposed all ft ae gave open battle ae yen 
all thei res, the Rights had given i eae 
ae ae Me aie the greatest secrecy, $0 an i 
ruina y : w they were preservi i oo 
ee ie i general outline va ie a, on 
i a ground worker whom I met in 1934 y eae 
tion with my e at the People’s Commissariat ir ae 
Krestinsky was Cael that time Litvinov was E 
satior ae aking his Seen! 
ation for the most part concerned my on an ‘the 
5 aa e 


Tokyo conference. T 
E ee owards the end he congratulated me on 


A On what? 
7 KOVSKY: On my ‘statement 
VYSHINSKY: To whom? 
ae K A L ice I told him I was 
looked at me and said nothing. We gee feline os: 
ng ou 


each other. The i 
ier. second tim i i 
underground work. e I saw him he Said he was engaged in 


Lane As a Trotskyite? 
Pre aa eas T a Trotskyite. As to the natur f hi 
AT E AE when I returned from Tokyo. B i r He 
pee eee fe te is after that and had ne Gee 
im. I met Bukharin on st 
the street 


make a report at the Jn 
e ter. 
he only time we met. | pes 


ing with Sosnovsky took place in Da My. last meet- 


VYSHINSKY: Tell 

iss] F i me, how wou x ; 
rn A mi before the A a s 
i ee admit that beginni eae 
E Socialist Seer with 1924 I became a 
: And your activity—at first factional then 
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utionary con- 


y. formulate 


ly acquainted with Trotsky 


since 1903. This acquaintance grew closer and I was his in- 
timate friend. ~ eee 
: His political friend? 
oe Political when political questions were con- 
AY SHINSKY: And his personal friend? | 
: d personal. i 
PATE: a sical have remained until reee 
RAKOVSKY: And such I have remained until recently. 
NSKY: C thirty-five years you 
SKY: Consequentiy, for nearly y-five ` yon 
cee a to Trotsky by political and personal friend 


ship. 
AKOVSKY: Yes. o 
NS You waged a struggle against the Party and 
i j ent? ; i . 
Be COVEICY: In 1921 the trade Den eel aan. 
i «trial of strength.” And from tne en 2A el 
fe ae were formed which came within the provisions 
iminal Code. E T 
ý A From 1924 clandestine, criminal S A 
punishable by Soviet law, and A activity began? - 
: Which I have recounted. 
RRNINSKY: Which you have cere Bore a 
i kyites wage this struggle agains f 
did OKOVSKY: For the sake of the se scene eee sede 
- And further, seizure of power. ject? 
N The cain object was to destroy the achieve- 
i i resent moment. ; 
aoo o a to say, in other words, to destroy 
. - ? 
y S ONSKY: The return, I do not say openly, of the capital- 
ist system. .. - ae eoan 2 
VYSHINSKY: You won't say this op A l 
RAKOVSKY: I want to say that it did not figure in wy ee 
as an open, obvious aim, but in my subconscious mind I can 
help realizing that this is what I was after, — bee 
VYSHINSKY: What premise and what historical prog 
? i , z te a4 
did YRKOVSKY: A very indefinite prognosis. This was an ad 
venture—if power can be seized, all right, if not.. ee 
VYSHINSKY: But first of all you proceeded ware ee 
Trotskyite thesis that in the U.S.S.R., taken alone, a a 
and cultural level being what it is, it is impossible 


eee etv. l 
Soc RAKOVSKÝ. This ideological premise went by the board. 
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VYSHINSKY: It subsequently went by the board because if 
was replaced by some other premise? l 

RAKOVSKY: There was no ideological premise whatsoever. 

VYSHINSKY: There was no ideological premise whatsoever? 

RAKOVSKY: No. 

VYSHINSKY: And the object was a rabid struggle against the 
Socialist state for the purpose of seizing power in the interests— 
when all’s said and done, whose interests? 

RAKOVSKY: Citizen Prosecutor, if L tell you that we wanted 
to seize power in order to hand. it over to tHe fascists, we would 
not only be the criminals we are, but we would be fools. But. . . 

VYSHINSKY: But? 

RAKOVSKY: But when we thought it possible to seize power 
and to hold it without handing it over to the fascists, it was 
insanity, it was a utopia. i 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, if you had managed to seize 
power it would inevitably have fallen into the hands of the fascists? 

RAKOVSKY: Į share this estimate entirely. 

VYSHINSKY: So you wanted to seize power with the help 
of the fascists? 

RAKOVSKY: With the help of the fascists. 

VYSHINSKY: If the fascists secured the seizure of power 
for you, in whose hands would the power be? 

RAKOVSKY: History knows. ... 

VYSHINSKY: No, you leave history alone. 

RAKOVSKY: No standard answer can be given to this ques- 
tion. But, if you like, the result would have been something 
like the Petliura regime in the Ukraine. 

VYSHINSKY: ‘Something like’? depends on many circum- 
stances which you do not control. I ask you, did the Trotskyites — 
and the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’? whose representatives 
are sitting here in the dock, figure on seizing power and destroying 
Soviet government by their own efforts? 

RAKOVSKY: No. -> 

VYSHINSKY: No? On whose help was the ‘‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’? relying for the seizure of power? Whose help? 

RAKOVSKY: The help of an aggressor, a fascist aggressor. 

VYSHINSKY: As a result of the defeat, the dismemberment 
of the U.S.S.R., and so forth, which we have already elucidated 
here. I ask you now: if your bloc figured on seizing power, 
with the help of fascist aggressors, and this was your only hope, 
in whose hands would this power be—in the hands of the bloc or 
in the hands of the fascist aggressors? 

RAKOVSKY: In the long run it would have fallen into the 
hands of the fascist aggressors. 

VYSHINSKY: In the long run, and from the very outset. Conse- 
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r “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’? was one of the 

and you, as one of the 
yites and leaders of the 
admit yourself guilty 


quently you 
detachments of the fascist aggressors, 
most active and most prominent Trotsk 
Trotskyite underground in the U.S.S.R., 
of this? : 
RAKOVSKY: I admit it. 
VYSHINSKY: And you personal 
terests of this fascism? 
RAKOVSKY: I admit it. 
VYSH INSKY: You acted by methods of espionage? - . . 
RAKOVSKY: I admit it. 
VYSHINSKY: Preparing the defeat of the U.S.S.R. in a 
coming war in case of attack on the Soviet Union? 
RAKOVSKY: I admit it. 
- -VYSHINSKY: Preparing to weaken the might and defence 
capacity of the U.S.S.R. by methods of wrecking, diversion ang 
terrorism? 
RAKOVSKY: I admit it. 
VYSHINSKY: Is this real 
adventure? l 
RAKOVSKY: You have misunderstood me. Isay adventure 
in the. sense of achieving ends. Seizing power. 
VYSHINSKY: Of course, all this. is an a 
it is unattainable. ; 
RAKOVSKY: Because it could not have succeeded. 
VYSHINSKY: And never will succeed. 
RAKOVSKY: I don’t doubt it. 
VYSHINSKY: But this was a real program? 
-RAKOVSKY: Yes. — 
VYSHINSKY: That is how it was in reality? 
'RAKOVSKY: That is how it was, yes. 

VYSHINSKY: With your participation? 

RAKOVSKY: With my participation. ; 

VYSHINSKY: What you have done is high treason? 

RAKOVSKY: I have said so already. . 

VYSHINSKY: This is not only treason to the Soviet state, 
but treason to the whole international labour movement? You 
plead guilty to this? 

RAKOVSKY: I do. l ae 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. ni 

RAKOVSKY: I must say that I have pleaded guilty to this 
from the moment when I decided to give complete, exhaustive 
and frank testimony. For eight months | denied everything 
and refused to testify. 

VYSHINSKY: Following the instructions and tactics of the 


Trotskyites? 


ly furthered the aims and in- 


ity or fantasy? Or, as you call it, an 


dventure, because 
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activities. | knew that | was not alone, that I was harbouring . 
illusions about them. Former heads of the government, former 
People’s Commissars, former Assistant People’s Commissars,. 
former Ambassadors had become entangled in this web. And then 
l became a judge over myself, 1 sat in judgment over myself. This 
is a court which no one will reproach with being biased. 
elf to the labour 


{i sat in judgment over myself. 1 had given mys 
uth, and where had I got toe I had 


movement from my yo 
| facilitated the vilest work with my 


reached a stage when 
actions, | had facilitated the fascist aggressors’ preparations to 


destroy culture, civilization, all the achievements of democracy, 
ali the achievements of the working class- , 

That is what induced me to speak, that is what overcame 
my obstinacy, my false shame born of vanity, fear for my own 
fate, which was not worthy of a man who had once taken part 
in the revolutionary movement. My rancour, which all of 
us harboured, some to a greater and some to a lesser extent, ran- 
cour against the jeadership, rancour against particular indivi- 


duals, had played a great part. Rancour and ambition fell from 
me. s to help in this 


1 considered that from now 
struggle against the aggressor, that I would go and expose My- 
self fully and entirely, and I told the investigator that on the 
following day 1 would begin to give complete, exhaustive testi- 
mony. | must say that the testimony which I gave here is abso- 
lutely complete, sincere and exhaustive. 

THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for twenty minutes. 


* * * 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 


please rise. 
THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
We will proceed to the examination of the accused Zelensky. 
Accused Zelensky, do you confirm the testimony you gave at the 
preliminary investigation? S 
ZELENSKY: Yes, Í do. And I request the Court to permit me 
to recount the incriminating episodes of my treacherous and crim- 
inal activity as a member of the counter-revolutionary traitor- 
ous ‘bloc of Rights and: Trotskyites,”’ whose aim it was 
to restore capitalism in the Land of Soviets. l 


THE PRESIDENT: Briefly and more to the point. 
ZELENSKY: First of all I must dwell on my gravest crime— 


my work in the tsarist Okhrana. | was an agent of the Samara 
branch of the Okhrana from 1911 until 1913. The circumstan- 
ces under which I was recruited were as follows: in the summer 
of 1911 my home was searched, and a number of documents were 
found there incriminating me as a member of the Social- Democratic 
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tence of penal servitude. In February 1912 I was arrested along with 
the people | had given away: Buyanov, Blagodarova, Levin, 
Vulfson, Kuchmenko. In 1912 Serebryakov came to Samara 
in connection with the preparations for the January Conference, 
and again after the January Conference. | reported Serebrya- 
kov’s arrival and he was arrested together with us. I also re- 


ported the address which Serebryakov had brought for con- . 
tacts with abroad. When I was arrested and put in the Samara . 


prison, I wrote to Betipazh, requesting to be summoned for 
examination, because I wanted to know the reasons for my 
arrest. Betipazh summoned me and said that the reason for my 
arrest was to safeguard me. “The better for you that we arrest- 
ed you.” I remained in prison for six months, after which 
I was exiled to Narym Territory. Before starting out, I was visit- 
ed in prison by the same officer of the gendarmerie with. whom I 
had had meetings at the secret rendezvous, and he demanded 
that I report from my place of exile about the moods among 
the exiles. , i 

I must say that apart from being in direct contact with the 
gendarme officer, the Okhrana put me in touch with another 
agent—the provocateur Polonko, who delivered part of the in- 
formation which I supplied, that is to say, he was the liaison man. 

Having put me under obligation to send information from 
exile, the gendarme headquarters gave me a secret address for 
correspondence, namely, Averbuch’s print shop. I was told 
by the investigator that later, on the basis of this testimony, 
Averbuch, when examined, fully confirmed what I had said: 
Thus when I arrived in Narym as an exile I was already a traitor 
to the labour movement. 


Of course it would be ludicrous to say just now, and this is not 


the time nor the place, how I was tormented by my own treachery. 
From Narym I sent two letters, after which my contact with the 
Okhrana was broken off. 1 must explain the circumstances under 
which this rupture took place, As it seemed to me then, 
1 had two possibilities of breaking off connections. The first 
possibility of making an honest confession, if one might speak 
of an honest intent ina case like this, was toreport my treachery to 
the Party organization, hand myself over for judgment by the 
Party organization and abide by the decision of the Party organ- 
ization. This was the only proper honest course in the present 
crime. : 

I did not adopt this course. I broke off connections in the 
following way. At the beginning of 1913 I fell seriously ill. After 
this, when the thaw set in, I was sent to a small place in the Na- 
rym Territory called Barabel, where there were only a few exiles, 
and by spring I managed to reach Narym. Inasmuch as I hid 
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testimony. ; going over to the next part of your 
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agent, as agent of the Samar. i 
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ig 


ZELENSKY: No. 


VYSHINSKY: Then how Go you explain that on August 11, 


1911, the chief of the Saratov Provincial Gendarmerie Headquarters 
sent a letter of inquiry through the district under his super- 
vision, in which he wrote that ‘from letters received through 
our agents it seems that the Zelensky you have arrested was ap- 
parently searched by you in the spring or summer of this year. 
Seeing that no reports have been forthcoming from you concerning 
this matter, please notify us whether this is the case, and, if So, 
what was the reason for his being searched, and also the results 
of the search.’’ So it appears that the chief of the Saratov Gen- 
darmerie specially inquired about your case om August 11, 
1911. How do you explain this? i 

7ELENSKY: I myself am a native of Saratov, in Saratov 
1 was brought up for charges, then again 1 was connected with 
certain Saratov Party men, was in correspondence with them, 
and it is very possible that to the extent that my correspondence 
with these people was under surveillance this might have interest- 
ed the gendarmes. l 

VYSHINSKY: Irrespective of the fact that you were an 
agent of the Okhrana? 

ZELENSKY: Irrespective. l l 
VYSHINSKY: And perhaps in this connection too? 
ZELENSKY: I do not know. 
VYSHINSKY: Were you aware that on September 4, 1911, 
the chief of the Orenburg Provincial Gendarmerie Headquarters 
inquired: “Please notify me what could have happened 
to Zelensky recently.” The chief of the Samara Provincial Gen- 


darmerie Headquarters did the same thing. So it seems that three 


gendarmerie headquarters were taking an interest in you: the 
Samara gendarmerie, where you were recruited in July 1911, 
then the Saratov gendarmerie—on August 11, 1911, and lastly 
the Orenburg Gendarmerie Headquarters in the month of Sep- 
tember. 
ZELENSKY: Yes. : 
VYSHINSKY: It seems to be a rather wide periphery. 
ZELENSKY: That was the periphery where I worked. 
VYSHINSKY: “What could have happened to Zelensky 
recently’’—what does this mean? o. 
ZELENSKY: I cannot give any explanations on the matter. 
VYSHINSKY: You cannot? You yourself cannot give an 


explanation for it? | 


hear you explain it. 
7TELENSKY: I explain it in the following way. I worked in 


Orenburg, I was arrested in Orenburg. in Orenburg I also had 
connections and people with whom I was in contact. | think that 
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d prior t 
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was not what you wrote 
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o say, ‘perhaps it is not 


clear up the questions connected with my arrest, and also to allow 
me to see my brother, Yakov Abramovich Zelensky.’? Was not 
our brother an agent of the Gendarmerie Headquarters? 

ZELENSKY: No, not this one, but another brother. 

VYSHINSKY: What was his name? 

ZELENSKY: Alexander. 

VYSHINSKY: He was also an 
Headquarters? 

ZELENSKY: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Which one? 

ZELENSKY: Also of Samata. 

VYSHINSKY: Also of Samara? 

ZELENSKY: Also of Samara. . 

VYSHINSKY: So you started a family business? 

ZELENSKY: (No reply-) 

VYSHINSKY: Do you know that in 1913 the Chief of Police 
became interested in you, and why? His inquiry to the Samara 
Provincial Gendarmerie Headquarters reads: “Tn view of need, 
1 ask you kindly to inform me where Isaac Abramovich Zelensky 
has been exiled and for what term.” That was your 

ZELENSKY? Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: In July 1911 you are recruited as an agent of 
the Samara Gendarmerie Headquarters; the Saratov Gendarmerie 
Headquarters in August and the Orenburg Gendarmerie Head- 
quarters in September inquire what could have happened to you. 
Finally, in January 1913 a Chief of Police inquires where you have 
been exiled and for what term. So they all seek contact with you 
and are anxious to know what has happened to you. Is that so, 

r not? i , 

ZELENSKY (after a silence): I think... í 
VYSHINSKY: I ask you, iS this a fact? 

ZELENSKY: Such are the facts. 

VYSHINSKY: Were you acquainted with Polonko? 

ZELENSKY: I was not acquainted; he was an agent, a 
provocateur. 

VYSHINSKY: What had you to do with him? 

ZELENSKY: He was an agent of the Okhrana a 
instructed to get in touch with the Okhrana through Polonko. 

VYSHINSKY: I have no questions now. But I ask the Court 
to verify this, to take Vol. LI of the present case, there you 
will find a record made by the Acting Chief of the Gendarmerie 
Headquarters, Istomin. This record of the Gendarmerie Head- 
quarters says: «Polonko, Alexander Alexandrovich, druggist’s 
apprentice, railway employee ---”” 

ZELENSKY: I don’t know his family tree. 
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VYSHINSKY: And here is what Averbuch says in his testimony: 
“Furthermore, my address was used by the Samara Gendarmerie 
Headquarters and by agents of the Gendarmerie Headquarters, 
even those who were in exile. 1 remember that the reports of a 
certain Isaac Abramovich, who was in exile, passed through me.”’ 
That wags? O l i 

ZEL Y: 1 think so. l i nome os 

VYSHINSKY: “I passed his letters on to the Gendarmerie Head- 
quarters.’ Question: ‘To whom personally did you give Isaac 
Abramovich’s letters?’ Answer: «J do not remember the person’s 
name.” Question: ‘How many letters did you pass on?’ Answer: 
“Altogether between 1913 and 1916 I passed on four or five letters 
to the Gendarmerie Headquarters.’ 

ZELENSKY: I was not in Narym between 1913 and 1916. 

VYSHINSKY: You are not the only one concerned, there 
might have been letters from others. And, in so far as you are 
concerned, is it a fact? 

ZELENSKY: It is. i 

VYSHINSKY: Further on he says: «J do not know Isaac Abram- 
‘ovich by the surname of Zelensky. From the letters which I passed 
on to the Gendarmerie Headquarters 1 knew an Isaac Abramovich, 
whose stitname I do not know, whose letters I received and passed 
on to the Gendarmerie Headquarters.’’ He himself received 50 rubles 
a month, you received more. Do you confirm all this, accused 
Zelensky? © 7 n te E i 

ZELENSKY: I do. i 

VYSHINSKY: Please tell us whether there was an occasion 


when the accused Yagoda called on you in 1924 and showed you . 


these photographs and fingerprints from the Gendarmerie Head- 
quarters. - SO : . 

ZELENSKY: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY (to the President): May lask the accused Yagoda? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. Ea 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, do you confirm this fact? 

YAGODA: Yes. This was his brother’s dossier. 

VYSHINSKY: This was his brother’s dossier? 

YAGODA: Yes, his brother had been arrested, Zelensky was 
very perturbed. His brother was an agent-provocateur and was 
shot in 1924. ee So det 

VYSHINSKY: And you handed over this material to Zelensky? 


hy? . 

YAGODA: I did not hand it over. Dzerzhinsky told me to 
show the dossier to Zelensky. F told Zelensky to come over. At 
that time he was Secretary of the Moscow Committee of the 
Party. He did not come, but telephoned, asking me to come. 

VYSHINSKY: Did yow go? © . 
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VAGODA: 1 did. 
i : I did, 1 i 
as very pertirsed e pol him the whole dossier. Zel 


i di ay 
VYSHINSKY: And you fay leave the dossier with him 
VYSHINSKY, Hons eae ag l 
Eo * How is it that these dossiers were T i 
ODA: n 
TE A: I do not remember, 


LENSKY: He brought m 


wooo Samara records. PE DOER S dossier and a 
k INSKY: These records? | 
ELENSKY: Yes. 


Į . . l i 
asked him to give me these two photographs 
~O 3 


k P Two? 
‘LENSKY: Two or as ti 
One, as many as there. were. 


_ VYSHINSKY: 

ee altogether, three, four, five, six, seven, eight 
VYSHINSKY: Gae are all on one card. E 
ZELENSKY: Yes," ’ PUt nine photographs 
VYSHINSKY: Now l 


ZELENSKY: you may proceed wit i , 

prove that | ee these photographs Pi ae al epic. 

on the charge of cae for interrogation by heh They 
VYSHINSKY: Here ite; to a Social-Democratic ee 


nine photographs sult of this l 
got a Sane this brother of vote ea ne uneasiness, 
ZELENSKY: Ne t> tne agent-provocateur, 


i my b epic 
another print oe nies but my photographs. And 
ZELENSKY: ind this was left with you? 
ren VSRR IE S e MeN Conte 
a. aa the Central Committee of the 
z Í š 7 a 
VYSHINSKV: moet my brother? Yes? l l 


No, 
ZELENSKY: No, eat ae | 


a half months 
j » Was arrest 
I continued to conceal the i 
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ey: to do Party 
i ; ster which T continued to ie 
` F xile, aiter whic ADA ion. {worked ne 
i finished Oy e Ot the Party Ook plant, noes 
vork and Kept ask-—-in the power t gain and exiled 
Moscow—in Bogor oe aptember 1915 was hee eight months 
in Sormovo, and i kutsk Province, after mo tinued.to conceal my 
to Verkholensk, n irkutsk I likewise et m my fellow exiles. 
detention in Jail: vious provocateur eas 1916. it was in the 
complicity, my Pile in Irkutsk in Decem my way from exile, 
1 escaped from ae I met my monea by the Okhrana, and, 
city of EUSA ne had also beet that he break off all aaa 
that 1 learn ing him, 1 suggeste t know whether he 
l ee d 
instead of exposing nization. 1 don sed, declare 
tions with the vay O february 1917 ne arial, This is, 80 to 
so of not, anaes arrested and. put al life. 1 became con- 
an ager Dee a epic of an or in 1929. a 
speak, the ights at the end o ion with the Rights, 
nected with the — the nature of my saat action of mine, 
Before tehing Yo other anti-Party and c d not been sufficiently 
ee Party knew about, but which had not ” 
which the Par i ; menev from 
elucidated. k of the letter which 1 w bie not for 
1 want to spea 7 er of 1924. I want to T mes, but because 
Taen A of throwing light te h i with certain matters aS 
the purpose o te interest and dea ‘vations at that ti 
it is of T oe of the Moscow ae "the Party ne 
throw light on tne ration for an attacy d as the ietie 
and on Kamenev’s Peep g2A. My letter, was na Actually, this 
back as the Soran being removed from a ee factional nature. 
of a man resent letter undoubtedly Wi-Leninist attempt to 
was not the oe ined- an anti-Party, an ` letter is evidence D 
The letter cor line with Stalin’s line. The a anti-Party struggle 
contrast pees S asthe intention to ee ea “follows. Kamen 
even then there ist of the matter «local intere 
against Stalin. Tng ae cultivate sentiments ne in actual fact 
was doing a rake the Moscow organiz 
first,” he was ou a, ief with this, 
a ae Perhaps you could be more brie 25 
HIN ; A W: f i acies 
a does not Te tne situation and the tendenci 
: : Iisa ques : 
ZELENSKY: I jes which 
: ; . sary ; in the tendenc ; 
which might arise not interested in ‘ching your cim- 
VISNER: We ea with the facts a = A present 
; ise: we a é rest in you : s the facts 
might arise, we say all the res ive us 
inal activities. elses is n progress. S0 PETE Right and Trot- 
une ee aie criminalactivityasa mem 
concerning. ; l 
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A number of people 
names | mentioned in m 


ten years ago. Wer 


meetings the line of the Par 
criticized, and a line o 


skyite and anti-Soviet plot and bloc. You are going a long way 
around. . : 

ZELENSKY: That is what I am talking about. 

THE PRESIDENT: Regarding this letter there is your testi- 
mony, which is of no particular interest to the open Court session, 
and has no direct beari ng on the case. 

- ZELENSKY: It has a bearing on the case in the sense that it 
shows that in the summer of 1924 Kamenev was preparing to start 
a Struggle against the Central Committee of the Party. 

VYSHINSKY: That is also known. 

ZELENSKY: And | was an accomplice in this. 

VYSHINSKY: Well, Say So; you were Kameney’s accomplice 
in his anti-Soviet Struggle as far back as 1924. l 

ZELENSKY: At that 


time there was no anti-Soviet struggle 

yet, it was in preparation. . 

VYSHINSKY: But to all intents and purposes this was a 

Struggle against the Party and against the Soviet state? 

. ZELENSKY: Now the question concerning my wrecking work. 

I joined the Right organization at the end of 1928 or at the 

beginning of 1929 for the reasons stated in the indictment, out 

of fear that my criminal activity would be exposed, 

' VYSHINSKY: What criminal activity? . 
ZELENSKY: Provocateur activity. 
VYSHINSKY: Well, say so. 

ZELENSKY: I joined the Ri ganization not only for 
this reason but because the line adopted by the Party at that 
time, the offensive against the kulaks, the final liquidation of 
the kulaks, the last exploiter class, had an especially violent effect 
on-me and precipitated me into the camp of counter-revolution, 

I got in touch with Smirnov. I did so because I had been acquaint- 

ed with him previously and was intimate with him, and because 

contact with him seemed the most convenient, since he held a high 

Party post. I was recruited by ‘A. P. Smirnov. When I arrived 

from Tashkent I Participated in a number of meetings of the 

Rights which took place at Smirnov’s home in the course of 1929-30, 

took part in these meetings, whose 


ght or 


y 


testimony and which I will make public 
here with your permission. $ 


VYSHINSKY: It is not important who took part in meetings 
e any of the accused there? . 
ZELENSKY: No. = 
VYSHINSKY: Did you take part in them? 

ZELENSKY: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Well, 


speak of yourself first of all. 
ZELENSKY: At the 


ty was sharply: 
f struggle against the Central Committee 
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of the Party was worked out. During one of the visits Smirnov 
told me that the Rights had their centre, consisting of Bukha- 
rin, Rykov, Tomsky, Uglanov and himself, Smirnov. 

Speaking of the centre’s tactics in the period of 1929-30, I 
must point out that Smirnov expressed strong dissatisfaction even 
then. He considered that the line of the Rights—Bukharin’s 
and Tomsky’swas not sufficiently vigorous and resolute. 
He demanded more vigorous moves, more vigorous actions in the 
struggle to change the leadership. Even then he expressed the. 
opinion that a bloc with Kamenev and Zinoviev was essential. 
in 1929-30 Smirnov gave me a number of instructions concern- 
the disruption of collectivization in Central Asia. 

These instructions were as follows: everything must be done, 


as Smirnov expressed himself, to preserve the big farms, meaning 
kulak farms; everything must be done to check the development 
of the collective movement, check and disrupt the organization 
of collective farms. He said it was necessary to support the bour- 


geois-nationalist organization in its struggle against the Party. 
T transmitted these directions. As regards Central Asia, they con- 
sisted concretely in the fact that I submitted a plan of collectivi 
zation to the Central Committee of the i ini 


mizing the actual possibilities and con 
pace of development. The plan of collectivization which I submit- 
ted for the first five-year period provided for the possibility of 
collectivizing 52 per cent of the peasant holdings. The Central 
Committee rejected this plan and fixed the percentage of collecti- 
vization at 68 per cent. . 

Instead of organizing a struggle to carry out this plan by doing 
everything to intensify organizational and economic work in the 


collective farms and training cadres, on arriving in Tashkent 
Į issued the slogan “Overtake and surpass the foremost collectiv- 
ized districts of the Soviet Union!” In line with this direction, 
the local organizations worked out a plan of rapid collectiviza- 
tion and proceeded to organize collective farms by methods of 


compulsion. 

This method of disrupting the organization of collective farms 
was seized upon by the national-chauvinist organizations, which 
engineered a number of excesses. When discontent assumed consi- 


derable proportions and these gross mistakes in collectivization 
could not be concealed from the Central Committee, | gave in- 
structions that, instead of rectifying the mistakes, matters should 
be so arranged that people would leave the collective farms and 
nothing should be done to prevent it. Under this seemingly legal 
formula a way was opened for kulak agitation and kulak activity 
aimed at breaking up the collective farms. As a result of the exo- 
dus from the collective farms, the number of households associa 
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ing 


l your own wrecking activities. 


ted in collective 
C farms whi . 
end of 193 » Which had re A 
18 per cent Weed eee oe ca, tae ee 
this wrecking auopped out of the collective ta say, 15 to 
lective Pa Cae which I carried ee ee Besides 
al republics, ing] Peg I supported the Rights ‘Sphere of col- 
Atabayev in Turk ing Faizulla Khodjayev i in the nation- 
Alenia Txmenia, Khadjibayev in Be e 
4 i a 
_T continued ree iy from Tashkent and arrived i Hp qs 
the centre of the Ric touch with Smirnov, as a re in Moscow, 
of 1932, Smirnoy eee At the end of 1931 or ee of 
the Rights to disrupt calet e feet fat eginning 
i : t collecti ure of the tactics of 
into the Ryutin up tive farm devel 1e tactics of 
platform. The | ; opment, initiated 
was a platform for the res e Ryutin platform, as ted me 
platform, Smirnoy t restoration of capitalis , you know, 
ined Id me m. Speaking of thi 
outlined by the cent X of the new tactics whier © his 
following: ntre of the Rights, and whi ich had been 
ization, oo double-dealing, a n o in the 
ption of tactics of wrecking a g T 
7 A, destruc. 


tion, traini i 
s Sn, training insurrecti 
onar 
ism y cadres, the adopti 
option of t 
. error- 


- Speaking of the | i 
struggje the necessity for concentrati ; 
eg ta enore nly a a E os the 
concurred, ee opinion of the e, in one country, | 
hat any means were permis nes pes 
? nin 


thereby stru i 
panera ggle by means of insurrection and by means of 
0 


S į g 3 g 


z tå : 


in the co-operatives i 

dhe and in the 
een of the Rights eae 
the Ricnte ste trade consisted in the fol 
thks En A special importance t 
population: ko ao which most immediately aff 
ete. g, co-operatives, y alfected the 


A af Ue Tignes Wee 
io as it o i 
; A about yourself. 
i a piace is at the same time a Witness, 
: ight, but don’t forget to speak of 


T history of the 
teil us about yo 
peaking like a witness, 
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ZELENSKY: I am giving evidence as to the content of the 
wrecking activities and the aims which the wrecking activities 
pursued. 1 think it is important. - 

So, the purpose of the wrecking activities was to arouse dis- 
© content among the population with regard to the supply service, 
discontent with the work of the organs of supply and trade, in 
the given case the work of the co-operative bodies, and thereby 
provoke discontent against the government, that is to say, it was 
done with a manifest provocative intent. ; 

How did I put these wrecking activities into practice? I recruit- 
ed, both in the Centrosoyuz and in its branches. . 

THE PRESIDENT: You need not mention names. 

JELENSKY: All right. I recruited several officials. The con- 
tent of the wrecking activities consisted in the following. The 
Rights engineered interruptions in the supply of commodities 
of everyday use to the trading organizations. Thus, for instance, 
interruptions of this kind were engineered in the Kursk Region 
in the first quarter of, 1936, in the sugar supply. Many shops 
were out of sugar for two or three weeks. Similar interruptions 
were engineered in the Leningrad Region in the makhorka supply; 
there were similar interruptions in the summer of 1936 in the 
bread trade in a number of rural districts of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. situated near the frontier. Ss 

_ To give you some idea of the character of these interruptions, 
I will point out the following: out of 30,000 shops inspected 
by the co-operative trade sections of the Soviets and by trade 
inspectors, there was no salt in -3,700 shops in the ‘first quarter 
of 1936. Out of 42,000 shops, 2,000 shops had no sugar on sale. 
In the third quarter of 1936, 1,600 shops out of 36,000 had no 
makhorka, so that these were not isolated cases, but rather 
widespread. i TEE i 

The Rights did nothing to combat short measure, short weight 

and overcharging the public. What is more, they furthered this 
criminal business. -. -` l a 
THE PRESIDENT: Speak about yourself, not about them. 
ZELENSKY: All right. This was done in the following way. 
- VYSHINSKY: You are referring to overcharging? 
ZELENSKY: Yese ate 
VYSHINSKY: And how did matters stand with regard to but- 
ter, thanks to your criminal activity? 

“ZELENSKY: I am coming to that. I intend to speak of it. 

“VYSHINSKY: How matters stood with butter, this is of 

interest to me at this stage of the investigation. You have spoken 


of salt, of sugar, how you held back these commodities from sale _ 
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to. the populati j i 
with a popi on by sabotage, etc. But: how did matters stand 


ZELEN; : We a Sie oss 
A ary We don’t sell butter in the'rural. districts 
dure ull cela th m not asking you-what you sell. Yo l 
wat Ean ES l thing—your country. | am speakin meee 
addo ve the re ee by your organization to disru if t P 
eae ca population of prime necessities. Apart f ee 
ZELENSKY: [eld ace concerning bite S E 
> : l 0 I j i 
nasi the rural districts: ne = ee do not sell 
of a Pee ATA as ani. Py T ou are a member 
butter? ganization. Do you know anything about 
a No.. . 
YSHINSKY: For i , T 
grades erate instance, that you did not supply cheap 
LENSKY: That is another r o 
a er matter altogeth 
VYSHINSKY: What do you oea e 


ZELENSKY: I can i i 
you what bore’ relation ven this to you now. I want to tell 


VYSHINSKY: No PAPE a 4 

` .¥: No, you are dividin a fe 

D -a our a 

parts: your activity. as a co-operator ve your ae ae a itd 


spirator. But I want you j 
but as a conspirator. you to speak here not as a co-operator, 


ZELENSKY: Quite t i l a 

nuity in my account? rue, but might I be allowed some conti- 
ERS net reel SONS eer 
he : e y 

activity there must be Te e account of my. criminal 


VYSHINSKY: Continuity i 
being vi inuity in my opinio ists i ; 
ae aaa to the questions that are oi te ate n answers 
inai Da I am asking you: have you any a 
butter aT with regard to supplying the E 
whieh were eer at a hoe of butter, or not? Ona lens 
H 33. ef i 
skyites’’; are they known to ie ee pean ead Nt 
een SS Yes, they are. 
eae ee what did they consist? 
butter, all the None Tae M ae. 
z S j 
pone Standen: fixing quality SPRUE. 
e HINSKY: That is not the point. l 
LENSKY: ‘That is the point. 
VYSHINSKY: No. - j 


ZELENSKY: What do you mean? This was done... + - 
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foll in -making 
zations used the interna- 


to the point. 


THE PRESIDENT: Accused Zelensky, no cross-talk and keep 


VYSHINSKY: You want to explain the technicalities of this 


business and I want to get to the bottom of this business. You 
said at the preliminary inve 


stigation that the destructive charac- 
onsisted in the following: the adopted scale 


ter of your work c 
of grades of butter had the result that there was only butter of 


the highest grade, 


no cheap butter reached the market. 
ZELENSKY: That is what I just wanted to explain. 
VYSHINSKY: Is it a fact, or not? 
ZELENSKY: It is. 
VYSHINSKY: Further. This affected the budget of the con- 
sumer. is that so, or not? l 
ZELENSKY: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Did this rouse sa 
the part of the public? 
ZELENSKY: Dissatisfaction. 
VYSHINSKY: Is this what you were striving for? 
ZELENSKY: It was. 
VYSHINSKY: Did your organization strive for it? 
ZELENSKY: It did. ° 
VYSHINSKY: And was the 
always of good quality, or did you 


ZELENSKY: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Were there cases when members of your organ- 


ization connected with the butter business threw glass into the 


butter? 
ZELENSKY: There were cases when glass was found in butter. 
>> but throwninto the butter. 


VYSHINSKY: Glass was not ‘found, 
You understand the difference: thrown into the butter. Were 


there such cases, or not? l 
ZELENSKY: There were cases when glass was thrown into the 


butter. ; 
VYSHINSKY: Were there cases when your accomplices, fel- 


low participators in the criminal plot against the Soviet power 
and the Soviet people, threw nails into the butter? 
ZELENSKY: There were. 
VYSHINSKY: For what purpose? To make it 
ZELENSKY: That is clear. 
VYSHINSKY: Well, that is organizing wrecking and diver- 
sive activities. Do you admit that you are guilty of this? 
ZELENSKY: I do. 2 
VYSHINSKY: Yet you say: “We did not engage in this, it 
is not a co-operative matter.”’ 
Are you a member of the conspiratorial 


Trotskyites’’? 


P 
tisfaction or dissatisfaction on 


butter which was issued for sale 
try to spoil its quality too? 


‘tastier’? 


‘bloc of Rights and 
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ZELENSKY: Į am. 


VYSHINSKY: Di 
t i : Did you tak ; l 
Erene i onage work of ate eG Wrecking, diversiye 
: : id take : toce. > 
VYSHINSKY: Ap part in wrecki ARSE 
ZELENSKY: (No rep poe NOPE You so far Say nothing 
VYSHINSKY: nothing? 
of the co Y: Do you answer for ail : 
ZELENSKY: 1 do. - 
VYSHINSKY: Ingluaiag a: 
ZELENSKY: yes 7S diversive activities? 


VYSHINSKY: Fo 
Sii : : For the nails, a 

ich hacked the throats and eae oo ee 
: p 


THE PRESIDENT: You may 
ery pane I, was telling abou 
ven oe T. short weight and 

Rs . a ‘ e i 
erent: had Roane ie ee 

SKY: in 
what abu ae You are again talki 
ENSKY: ) 
togation In that case, please establish the order of int 
HE PRESIDENT a 
7 : Accused e 
Ben, ed Zelensi 
in defence or your last plea, nobody wilh t a 
rupt you. 


But now, whe 
to ase: n questions are put to the accused be good h 
, enoug , 


ZELENSKY: I am answerin 


acn Paa 
© criminal activities 


ng about overcharging. But 


be good enou 
gh to answer, 
Interet NSKY: You are talk 
ed in questions which are closer to 


about overcharging. Did you take 


to th ; 
e supply of eggs to the public? That tter with regard 


tion that inter 

ests the public. 

oe Wart Periodical pean ties ae tee Mee 
; ere such cases? i 
ZELENSKY: Yes, there were. 


. ; 

there a case in 1936 when Moscow was 
through the fault not 
e participators in this 


ba a 


YYSHINSKY: Do you remember when this made itself most 
acutely felt? ` na i E E TE 
Y: I cannot recall the month j ; 
M tbe fact. In eee carloads of eggs were 
il, from wrecking motives... cs 
ao YSHINGKY: Fifty carloads of eggs? Where was this, in 
Moscow? . ; 3 , l _ 
ZELENSKY: Yes.. þ 
VYSHINSKY: Deliberately? 
Y: I presume so. i ; ; 
YSHINSKY: You only presume sae es na oan ae 
i , but who in relation to zation 
SEE ENGR. Tt ves done by a man whom I Pages 
charge of this na a a x i e a 
1 t t, and e m ; 
Pron! a ae denilted, bat who I presume was a member of 
tne SHINSKY: But they performed this operation with your 
knowledge? T | 
; : No,- I learnt about it later, 
| TYSHINSKY.: So it was on their own initiative? 
ZELENSKY: Apparently. . 
VYSHINSKY: Were there no 
PELE KY Th $ were l : Za c 
E A D d in charge of. the egg 
NSKY: And they, being place e of, 
Sian ae ue work on this job? Was ants mee your 
? ae Melek j i - 
oS ENSKY: Yes, this was with my knowledge. RES 
VYSHINSKY: Can this be called on their on int ? 
ZELENSKY: No,.it was on my responsibility. | 
Y: Asa member... ~ N 
WRLENSKY: Of'a counter-revolutionary ea f 
VYSHINSKY: And who were yoi Cone 7 
: The chairman o e ' . 
VYSHINSKY: That means that it was your duty to supply 
the population with foodstuffs? : 
ZELENSKY: Yes. 


t instructions to wreck wherever 


VYSHINSKY: And that is the way you supplied the popula~ 


2 : ; > 
tion with foodstuffs. And did you not mix nails with the eggs: 


LENSKY: No. = 
fa WSHINSKY: Why? It did not wor 
, ontinue.” aut 

ET NSK T consider overcharging, short measure and 
short weight to be wrecking in no less a degre D 
VYSHINSKY: Yes, that is a serious matter. 
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k? The shells interfered? 


ZELENSKY: And I want to divulge the mechanism of this 
matter. > aa: T . l ' 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us first .what it consisted in and then 
you can go on to the mechanism. ; : 

ZELENSKY: it seems to me thatthe question of overcharging, 
Short measure and short weight should be clear to everybody; 
it is very obvious. It consists in the following: when a man comes 
into a shop to make a purchase, he is overcharged, given short 
measure and short weight, that is, he is named a price higher 
than the one at which the goods should be sold, or is given short- 
er weight than he is entitled to, or is sold goods not of the prop- 
er quality. l 
. VYSHINSKY: Why is this done? 

ZELENSKY: To arouse discontent among the population. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, with provocative purposes? 

ZELENSKY: Of course. The mechanism of this business con- 
sists in the fact that the wholesale organizations have no price 
lists. u l ia 

And so the auditing organizations andthe consumers themselves 
are unable to verify the prices charged. Prices are fixed by the 
trading organizations ‘or by the salesmen in the shops very often 
at their own discretion, that is, without control. And so it is 
almost impossible to detect a man who overcharges the consumer. 
This matter assumed a serious and widespread character. To give 
Some idea of the extent of this wrecking work, | may mention that 
of 135,000'shops that were inspected by the Co-operative Trade 
Inspectorate, cases of overcharging and defrauding purchasers were 
established in 13,000 shops. The actual number was considerably 


larger. 


Another important form of wrecking, also designed to arouse 
the discontent of the population, was the freezing of trade by 
despatching goods to the wrong districts or at the wrong times. 
For example, there were cases when summer goods were sent in 
Winter, and, vice versa, when winter goods arrived in the shops 
in summer. 
Coo VYSHINSKY: That-is, the public was offered felt boots in 
summer and summer shoes in winter? 7 

ZELENSKY: Yes. ` ‘i, 

VYSHINSKY: Was this your plan? 

ZELENSKY: Yes. . i 

VYSHINSKY: Was this accidental, or was it a plan and 
a system? 

ZELENSKY: Seeing that it was wrecking work, there can be 
no question of its having been accidental. 

VYSHINSKY: Hence it was done deliberately, on your in- 


structions? i 
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ZELENSKY: Yes. . g i 
VYSHINSKY: With the same provocative purposes? 
ZELENSICY: Yes. ` Do O VA A 

VYSHINSKY: What dimensions did this wrecking work as- 
sume? D 

ZELENSKY: The total dimensions assumed by this economic 
wrecking were as follows: as a rule, any particular stocks of goods 
in the trading system were 1 or 1.5 per cent in excess, which 
totalled 100,000,000-150,000,000 rubles. ... 

Actually, the amount of frozen trade was much larger, because 
in certain regions—in West Siberia, for example, the Kursk. 
Region and Saratov—the actual stocks of goods exceeded the plan 
by an 8 to 10 days’ supply, and so on. I must mention one other 
method of wrecking, in the shipping and the freezing of goods. In 
the last quarter of 1936, the goodsrequiredfor grain purchasing were 
determined. Goods were sent to all the regions in which grain 
was to be purchased, but it was found that in the Tatar and 
Bashkir Republics and other places grain purchasing was not 
proceeding satisfactorily. However, the goods reserved for the 
grain-purchasing fund were kept there for five or six months, 
and only after the lapse of this period was the question raised of 
taking them off the reserve. The public saw the goods in the shops 
and was unable to purchase them, which in its turn aroused 
acute dissatisfaction among the population. 

I must deal with one other important question, namely the 
encouragement of embezzlement and theft. 

THE PRESIDENT: More briefly, please. 

ZELENSKY: The assistance I gave to embezzlement and 
theft took two forms. I gave directions to draw up wrecking in- 
structions governing accountancy. The wrecking feature here 
was that I sanctioned group entries of trade operations on what 
was called the group system, which diminished the opportunities 
for control, Furthermore, I drastically curtailed bookkeeping 
and preserved a fairly high degree of diary accounting, which 
considerably diminished the opportunities for controlling out- 
standing advances. 

I deliberately hampered the work of the auditing commis- 
sions of the rural consumers’ societies. It is impossible to combat 
embezzlement and theft without the work of the auditing commis- 
sions and without the organization of public control. I deliberately 
refrained from taking measures to organize this work. I should 
also mention that we took measures to disrupt the records of the 
shareholders and the records of share capital contributed, which 
hampered the enlistment of shareholders in the management of 
co-operative affairs. These are the chief forms and branches of 
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work while you were in Central Asia? 
7ELENSKY: While I was in Central 
work of which | have spoken. I worked to 


Asia 1 carried on the 
frustrate collectiviza- 


tion. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you carry on undermining, counter-revo- 


lutionary work there? i o 
ZELENSKY: I worked to frustrate collectivization, which 


was counter-revolutionary, undermining work. a 

VYSHINSKY: And so you did conduct. undermining, Coun- 
ter-revolutionary work. Do f understand you rightly? 

ZELENSKY: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Then yo 
that? 
© ZELENSKY: In 1931. i . 

VYSHINSKY: After this, did you break off connections 
with ybur accomplices in Central Asia? 

ZELENSKY: I did not form any organi 


u came to Moscow? In what year was 


zation in Central 


an organization, I am 


Asia. toe ; ' 
VYSHINSKY: I am not talking about 
break off connections? 


talking about your connections. Did you 
ZELENSKY: I did. È 
'-VYSHINSKY: And while, in Moscow, 
illegal meetings together with Ikramov? : 
ZELENSKY: I attended an illegal meeting with Ikramov 
-at Smirnov’s place somewhere in 1929 or 1930. 
VYSHINSKY: And who invited Ikramov there? Do you 
remember? i l l 
ZELENSKY: It may have been | j 
VYSHINSKY: Permit me to question the accused Ikramov. 
Accused Ikramov, do you recall how it was you attended 


illegal meetings in 1929 or 1930? ` 


IKRAMOV: Whether legal or illega f 
there was a meeting at Smirnov’s place to which Zelensky invited 


me. All the Rights were present at this meeting. 
VYSHINSKY: Who invited you? 
IKRAMOV: I was there twice; once I was invited by Zelensky, 
and the other time by Antipov. — se 
VYSHINSKY (to Ikramov}: Were you invited by Zelensky? 


_ TKRAMOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Did he take you there? 
IKRAMOV: Yes. — . 
VYSHINSKY: Did he put you in contact? 
IKRAMOV: Now. 9-5. o Ae he 


did you take part in 
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ZELENSKY: Yes. 

VYYSHINSKY: It p 

ZELENSKY: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: You managed to utilize legal opportunities 
for illegal ends? 


ZELENSKY: (No reply.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Did you attempt to come to an arrange- 


ment with British circles about possible assistance in the event 
of an uprising against the Soviet power? 
ZELENSKY: I gave testimony on this p 


assed the censorship, yet remained? 
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THE PRESIDENT: Yo 
“To come to an understanding with t 
assistance in the event of an uprising agai 
Do you confirm this, or not? 

ZELENSKY: I do. 

THE PRESIDENT: How did you endeavour to utilize this? 

ZELENSKY: At a meeting with a certain Alexander... 

THE PRESIDENT: Who is this Alexander? 

ZELENSKY: The leader of the British Co-operative Party, 
which is affiliated to the Labour Party. When he was passing 
through here, I asked him what the attitude of the British co- 
operators would be if the Rights were to come to power in the 
Soviet Union; what assistance they could give to a government 


of Rights. 
THE PRESIDENT: Did Alexander promise assistance, Or 
did he refrain from replying? 
7TELENSKY: Alexander said that he would welcome a Right 
government. As to help, he said that the British co-operators 
could at any rate guarantee such credits and such assistance as 
was granted to the Soviet government during the time of the 


embargo. ; 
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on the other hand, the cadres of this nationalist counter-revo- 
lutionary organization were growing in numbers, new elements 
of struggle against the Soviet power appeared in the activities 
of this organization. 

In 1930, in connection with the murder of Abid Saidov by a 
group of young people belonging to this organization, a number 
of people were arrested, about seven or eight. I learnt about this 
in Kislovodsk. When I came to Moscow I went to the O.G.P.U. 
and found out the reasons for their arrest. Kaul or Kaval—I do. 
not remember which—and Sobolev told me about the murder and 
the arrest. Then I told myself that the arrest was a thing which 
could not be undone and that now it was necessary to protect 
the people who still remained. . 

How could we protect them? Simply to say that those arrested 
were not guilty would be ridiculous, that would be no way of 
protecting them. Therefore we took the line of double-dealing, 
that is to say, Karimov, Rakhimi and myself came out in the 
Party organization with speeches denouncing these people. In 
this way we succeeded in preserving the remaining cadres. 

However, I did not confine myself to this, and in 1932 (perhaps 
1am not sure about the year, is it of any importance?) I began to 
intercede on behalf of some of the arrested people of this group— 
Ramzi, Kachimbek, Nazirov and others, asking for their release. 

VYSHINSKY: And what about Batu? 


IKRAMOV: I did not intercede in behalf of this immediate — 


perpetrator of the murder; I was somewhat angry with him because 
he took the road of terrorism at a time when it was not necessary 
to do so, and this was a blow to our organization. It was my opin- 
ion that by his acts he was cutting the branch on which we were. 
sitting. That is what I thought of his conduct. I succeeded in 
bringing about the release of Ramzi. 

VYSHINSKY: Did Ramzi commit this murder together with 


Batu? 

IKRAMOV: No, he did not take part in the murder, because 
he was not in Uzbekistan. x 

VYSHINSKY: And did Batu take part in it? 

IKRAMOV: I spoke about this yesterday. 1 can only speak 
on the basis of the official record. oo. 

VYSHINSKY: But at that time- Ramzi was exposed as a 
member of your organization, was he not? 

IKRAMOV: I do not remember. Kachimbek and Nazirov 
were exposed. 

VYSHINSKY: And did Nazirov take part in the murder? 

IKRAMOV: No. 

VYSH‘NSKY: And who of them did take part in the murder? 

IKRAMOV: I can only say what is in the official records. 
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IKRAMOV: There I spoke plainly. Here | deliberately did 
not want to speak. I said that it was necessary to employ the Bol- 
shevik tactics of winning the masses. 

VYSHINSKY: The masses? You wanted to win the masses? 
But it was exactly the masses that you did not succeed in 
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VYSHINSKY: He di 
IKRAMOV: a died for the Soviet power? 


inning. 
[KRAMOV: I would ask you to please take pity on my Rus- 
sian language. I shall explain first, so that you should put your 
questions later, as you did in the case of Sharangovich. 

VYSHINSKY: I shall try not to interfere with your explana- 
tions, but, on the contrary, only to be helpful. What interests 
me is the following: this general question of terrorism is one thing, 
but what about the things that Abid Saidov did, about the ques- 
tion of whether methods of terrorism should or should not be applied 
to local people who opposed your organization? How was this 
question settled? 

TKRAMOV: With regard to terrorism—that it was in no case 
permissible. 

VYSHINSKY: You said, ‘for the time being.” At that time 
you thought it would do you no good. Hence it was for tactical 
considerations? 

IKRAMOV: No, it was also for considerations of principle. 

VYSHINSKY: That it was doing no good? 

IKRAMOV: Yes, that it was doing no good and was only pre- 
venting us from achieving our aim. 

VYSHINSKY: Which aim? 

IKRAMOYV: We may kill one, but the Soviet power is strong 
and would find us all out. 

VYSHINSKY: Well, that is what I say, these are tactical 
considerations. 

{KRAMOV: And considerations of principle. We wanted to wit 
the people. ! : 

VYSHINSKY: You had one principle—not to be smashed. 

IKRAMOV: No, in addition we also wanted to win the 
masses. . 

VYSHINSKY: Did you succeed in that? 

IKRAMOV: I also want to tell... 

VYSHINSKY: No, you had better answer the question first: 
did you succeed in winning the masses? Nenad 

TKRAMOV: No, we did not succeed. 

VYSHINSKY: And you will never succeed. 

IKRAMOV: And praised be god if we never succeed. 

VYSHINSKY: And what measures did you mean to adopt in 
order to protect yourself from those honest citizens who were 
exposing you? Why was Abid Saidov murdered? 
IKRAMOV: Abid Saidov was a dishonest person, and I am 
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IKRAMOV: No. . 
VYSHINSKY: So now I amreminding you what you said with 


regard to Abid Saidov—that he was a dishonest person. By this 
manoeuvre you were really trying to hide your real face. Were 
those your tactics? 

IKRAMOV: Yes, that is right. 

VYSHINSKY: And in this way you wanted to gather your 
cadres? 

IKRAMOV: Yes. 


VYSHINSKY: Proceed. . 
IKRAMOV: As the Soviet power was becoming stronger and the 


class struggle more intense, mew problems arose before us. 
VYSHINSKY: Permit me to put one more question. Perhaps 
Lam interfering with you a little, but I shall put one more question 
to you and try not to interfere any more. I have the following 
question to ask you: when did you adopt these provocative tactics? 
IKRAMOV: In 1931. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you discuss this question with your people? 
Did you meet with them, did you give them instructions to 


this effect? 


IKRAMOV: Yes, this is what happened and I gave instructions ` 


to this effect. 
As the class struggle was becoming intensified, new questions 


arose in Uzbekistan. One of them was the question of collectivi- 
zation. Zelensky spoke here about his slogan “To overtake and 
surpass.’ This is correct. Such a slogan was given. 1 paraphrased 
Zelensky’s Slogan and gave the following slogan: Uzbekistan is 
a cotton district, an agricultural district, therefore we must not 
lag behind the foremost districts of the Soviet Union with regard 
to collectivization. As a result there were mass actions against the 
collective farms in a number of districts. 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, this slogan was a provocative 
slogan? 

IKRAMOV: Yes, it was a provocative slogan. 

VYSHINSKY: What was the practical result of this provoca- 
tive slogan of. yours? 

IKRAMOV: Mass actions against collectivization. 

VYSHINSKY: And first of all it was a plow at the dekhkans. 

IKRAMOV: This is true, it was a blow at the dekhkans. It 
was also a blow at collectivization and meant the ruin of peasant 


farms. š , 
VYSHINSKY: But later the situation of the peas 


improved? 
IKRAMOV: Yes, it improved. 
VYSHINSKY: So this manoeuvre of yours was exposed? 


IKRAMOV: It was foiled. 
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_ to wait until the 


time. I agreed, and said that we wou 


“To gather forces and effect a counter-revol 
The ultimate object was to wrest Uzbekistan awa 
Union. He said that our methods were petty, 


utionary coup.’? 
y from the Soviet 
that we were willing 
Soviet government would experience hard times 
and then we would act. And he cited Turgenev’s words to the 
effect that a Russian waits for a miracle to happen, for the unexpects 
ed, that he places his hopes in god, that a Russian leaves matters 
to chance. No, he said, it is better to act. We approve of your 
work with regard to the severance of Uzbekistan. With re- 
gard to this question there was an understanding between the 
Rights and the Ukrainian nationalists, the Byelorussian nation- 
alists and the nationalists of other republics. He said, “other,” 
but I did not ask which other. Thus politically we were fully in 
accord. Then Bukharin set us a number of tasks. The first—wrecking 
activities, the second—kulak insurrection. He linked these two 
questions up, saying that unless we organized armed struggle we 
could not achieve our goal. He said that it was necessary to organize 
the kulaks, to take advantage of religious fanaticism, to enlist the 
priests and thus create an insurrectionary organization. As for 
wrecking activities, at first I did not quite get what he was 
driving at. I was afraid that. if we, the leaders, engaged in 
wrecking activities ourselves, then tomorrow the people would say: 
“Go to prison yourselves.’’ He replied: “You are queer fellows if 
you think that people will speak about what you are doing. In each 
such case it is necessary to Say that this is the line of the Soviet 
government, and thus the Soviet government is to blame. This 
will help to turn the people against the Soviet government. There 
are few kulaks now, the priests are also few, but it is necessary 
to organize the broad masses to follow their lead. But how are the 
-broad masses to be organized if everything goes well, if everything 
is developing? It is necessary to arouse discontent with the object 
of organizing insurrectionary groups among them. l 
I agreed. Further he said that the Program of the Rights in- 
cluded the point about terrorism. He went on to cite the theses 
which two months later became known as the Ryutin platform for 
the removal of the leadership of the Party. 
VYSHINSKY: He told you about them as early as that? 
IKRAMOV: Oh, yes. A month later I learnt about this plat- 
form officially. 
VYSHINSKY: And you immediately recognized it? 
IKRAMOV: It was the same program which Bukharin had ex- 
plained to me verbally, and now | got it in written form. With 
regard to terrorism he set us no immediate tasks. Then he pointed 
i utely necessary to engage in diversionist 
destructive activities. These were the tasks which he set us at that 
Id get down to work. I shall 
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s of the program, and then p will tell 


ints of a program? 


first enumerate all the point 
d as a basis for our 


how we acted. 
VYSHINSKY: You are calling this the po 
IKRAMOV: It was the program which serve 
NSKY: This is what he explained to you in 1933? 
mber. 


Yes. In August or Septe 
ing the few days that he spent with you as 


actions. 
VYSHI 
IKRAMOV: 
VYSHINSKY: Dur 
your guest? 
IKRAMOV: Yes. l 
VYSHINSKY: Is that all that Bukharin said and conveyed 
o you? g 
IKRAMOV: This is all. Then there were other meetings and 
other questions. 
VYSHINSKY: Did that happen in other years? 
IKRAMOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: I want to question Bukharin. Did you meet 
Ikramov in 1933? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, I stayed with him for several days in 1933. 
VYSHINSKY: So he is telling the truth? 
BUKHARIN: Absolutely the truth. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you discuss political subjects? 
BUKHARIN: We did. 
VYSHINSKY: Is Ikramov presenting them correctly? 
In substance I spoke to him along the lines of 


BUKHARIN: 
the Ryutin platform. 

VYSHINSKY: So in substance he is presentin 
That depends on what you conside 


BUKHARIN: 
stance. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you propose to him to join you in the struggle 
inst the Soviet government? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. ` 
VYSHINSKY: Further, did you speak to him about the methods 
this struggle? 
hich were included in the 


git correctly? 
r the sub- 


aga 


which should be applied in 
BUKHARIN: About the methods w 
Ryutin platform. It also contained a vague allusion to terrorism. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you talk to him about wrecking activities 
as well? 
BUKHARIN: No, I did not. 
VYSHINSKY: So he is not telling the truth? 
BUKHARIN: He has, apparently, confused things. 
ae Perhaps you spoke to him about this somewhat 
later 
BUKHARIN: The fact of the matter is that during the confront- 
ation Ikramov denied that he carried on any conversations of a 
political nature. 1 made him confess. l 
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ities and acts A 
of diversion i 
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e date. He was finding Me wasin 
ere with 
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fourth or fifth floor. That was where we met. Besides ourselves, 
there was my wife, his wife and some-woman whom they called 
Aunt Sonya. We had supper in the kitchen, and then Bukharin led 
me into another room and there we had our conversation. 

VYSHINSKY (to Bukharin): Was there an Aunt Sonya? 

BUKHARIN: If you are interested in the matrimonial aspect, - 
then that is a different matter. 

VYSHINSKY: I am askingyou: did you talk t 
wrecking activities? 

BUKHARIN: Your formulations are not quite clear, Citizen . 
Procurator, it is not quite clear what you want to ask. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, I am asking you whether you 
recall these circumstances. . 

BUKHARIN: Yes. l 

VYSHINSKY: Did this meeting with Ikramov in 1935 take 
place? 

BUKHARIN: It did. 

VYSHINSKY: What was its purport? 

BUKHARIN: I did not say a word to him about politics. 

VYSHINSKY (to Ikramov): Is he telling the truth? 

IKRAMOV: No, he is not. l 


o him about 


VYSHINSKY (to Bukharin): And what bound you and Ikra- 


mov? Was he a member of your organization? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, I recruited him in 1933. 
VYSHINSKY: And was he still a member of your organization 
in 1935? 
BUKHARIN: I think so. 
VYSHINSKY: And why do yo 
this subject with him? l 
BUKHARIN: I know that Ikramov is a sufficiently serious 
man, and if he undertook a definite obligation, if he agreed to 
a whole series of directions, he would not retreat. The most essen- 
tial thing which Ikramov did not mention in his evidence today 
was a certain conversation. Here it appears that I came from Mos- 
cow and said that Lenin’s thesis on non-capitalist evolution was 
wrong, and so let us establish capitalism in Uzbekistan. | am not 
that stupid, I could not argue the way Ikramov has testified here. 
The conversation began. . . 
VYSHINSKY: I am not interested in what the conversation 
began with, I am asking you, was there a meeting on the fourth 
floor in 1935? . 
BUKHARIN: I answered, Citizen Procurator, that during that 
meeting there was not a word spoken about politics. 
VYSHINSKY: What did you talk about? 
BUKHARIN: About tea, about the weather, about what the 
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VYSHINSKY: But what about 1935? Bukharin denies that in 
that year you hada conversation with him on the fourth floor of 
a certain house on Zubovsky Boulevard and that you discussed your 
counter-revolutionary work. 

IKRAMOV: The circumstances were indeed such.... There 
were three outsiders present. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there only one room in the apartment? 

IKRAMOV: We had supper in the kitchen, then we went to 
another room, a well-furnished room... . 

VYSHINSKY: Hence there was another room, a separate room 
in which two people could have a chat undisturbed. 

IKRAMOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Why is it then that Bukharin says that circum- 
stances were not favourable? 

IKRAMOV: Let the Court judge for itself. There were three 
rooms in the apartment. I remember well that we had supper in the 
kitchen. Then it was so arranged that we, the two men, had to go 
out. You understand? 

VYSHINSKY: I understand. 

Accused Bukharin, did you, after 1933, in general maintain 
anti-Soviet contact with Ikramov? 

BUKHARIN: I met him in the years 1933-34 or in 1932-33, 
l do not remember exactly. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you meet him after that time when you 
enrolled him? e 

BUKHARIN: I did. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you talk to him on subjects connected with 
your anti-Soviet activity? 

BUKHARIN: I did. 

VYSHINSKY: This is the main thing. Be seated. 

Accused Ikramov, proceed. ig 

IKRAMOV: The main conversation was to the following effect. 
Bukharin said, why have we got two eroups—Faizulla Khodjayev’s 
and Tkramov’s? We ought to work together, but why could I not be 
in one organization with Faizulla, why aren’t our activities 
combined? That would in no way aggravate my crimes... . 

VYSHINSKY: But in the long run you came to an understand- 

ing with Khodjayev? l 
IKRAMOV: In the years 1925-27 there was an acute struggle 
going on between me and Faizulla Khodjayev. I do not want to say 
that I was a Communist, but perhaps there was a subconscious 
' feeling that I was an ally, a temporary fellow-traveller. When the 
land and irrigation reform was introduced (of those present here 
Ivanov and Zelensky remember it), I was one of those who showed 
active initiative in carrying out the land reform. I was entrusted 
with the chairmanship and I saw the thing through. Perhaps, since 
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on a struggle for 


you began to fight the Soviet government 


VYSHINSKY: Correct. 

KHODJAYEV: I want to say that my sins were more or less 
known. This made it easier for them to flay me. In 1926-27 
I carried on no joint activity with Ikramov, but since 1928 we 
have worked together. 

VYSHINSKY: In what sense have you worked? 

KHODJAYEV: In the sense of carrying on wrecking activities. 
I do not put any other sense into these words. Ikramov is wrong 
in trying to say that only after Bukharin brought pressure to 
bear on him in 1933 did he accept the position of wrecking and 
work together with me. In this way he is trying to exonerate 
himself of part of the guilt, just as he was trying to lay at the 
door of Karimov the leadership of the nationalist organization. 
I think that this is unworthy of Ikramov. 

IKRAMOV: Permit me to continue. 

VYSHINSKY: No, just a moment. I want to put some more 
questions to the accused Khodjayev. But, after all, did Bukharin 

lay any role in uniting your counter-revolutionary forces? 

KHODJAYEV: Yes. 


VYSHINSKY: What role? 
KHODJAYEV: In the sense that although, beginning with 


1928,. we worked together with Ikramov, we did wrecking work 
together, the struggle for influence in Uzbekistan at times inter- 
fered, if I may Say SO, with the fruitfulness of this anti-Soviet 
activity. Therefore, first Bukharin in the conversation to which 
Ikramov is referring (I did not speak to Bukharin directly at that 
time), and then Antipov, said that I ought to join hands with 
Ikramov. They said that we should work together, that we should 
carry. on the struggle together... . 

VYSHINSKY: Against? 

KHODJAYEV: Against the Soviet government, against the 
Party, against the leadership of the Party. 

VYSHINSKY: Is this true, accused Ikramov? 

IKRAMOV: It is. If I had been permitted, 1 would have said 
the same. 

VYSHINSKY: Do you confirm what Khodjayev is saying 
here—that Bukharin played a tremendous role in the amalgamation 
of your counter-revolutionary forces? l 

IKRAMOV: Well, of course. 

VYSHINSKY: And does Bukharin confirm this? 

BUKHARIN: I should like to say.-- 

VYSHINSKY: Not just now. 

IKRAMOV: I want to say that beginning with 1925, inasmuch 


as there was such an acute struggle going on up to 1929, up to 
the Fourth Kurultai, there was no unity between me and Faizulla. ~ 
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to sa 
P YSHINSKY: Accused Khodjayev, what have you got to say 
about the Basmachi Maxum? 


oe t 
KHODJAYEV: Maxum was the chief of a militia detachment , 


y . if 


1921 we disarmed him in Bokhara, but he escaped. Soon after he 
‘was caught and put on trial. This was aft ; 
the Basmachis was accepted.. 

~VYSHINSKY: Accepted by whom? 

KHODJAYEV: By us. - 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, you helped him to avoid being 
called to account? 

KHODJAYEV: He was amnestied. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have a Basmachi orientation? 

. In the first place, Mukhitdinov was an important Basmachi. 
KHODJAYEV: Not a Basmachi, he was a national-democrat. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you maintain contact with him?. 
KHODJAYEV: Maxum was connected with him. He might 

have compromised me. 


VYSHINSKY: And to what extent mi 
you? 


er the orientation towards 


ght he have compromised 
KHODJAYEV: I do not understand what Ikramov has been 
saying here. The note to which Ikramov has been referring is in 
the records of my case. 
© VYSHINSKY: Was Maxum there? 

KHODJAYEV: Yes, he was. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have a meeting with Enver Pasha? 

KHODJAYEV: We had three meetings. 

VYSHINSKY: When? 


KHODJAYEV: Two meetings in Bokhara were official, one 
meeting in my apartment was unofficial. 
VYSHINSKY: What were the purposes of this meeting? 
KHODJAYEV: The purpose of the last meeting was to discuss 
Enver Pasha’s proposal as to what line the Bokhara government 
was to take with regard to the Soviet Union and what tactics were 
necessary. 
VYSHINSKY: You concealed these me 
government, did you not? 
KHODJAYEV: Absolutely. 
VYSHINSKY: Was that what Maxum’s note referred to? 
KHOD JAYEV: No, he merely stated that he was not reporting 
anything that would implicate him in counter-revolution and that 
he was trying to make me responsible for the Bokhara counter-revo- 
lutionary nationalist or 


ganization. This was done with a purpose, 
and I sent him a note in answer to this then. 


VYSHINSKY: And did he refer 
people? 

KHODJAYEV: Yes. 

Permit me to add to this. Zelensky here spoke apparently 
very truthfully about his activities in Central Asia. He said that 
he supported the Rights, Faizulla Khodjayev and Atabayev. It was 
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etings from the Soviet 


to your connection with some 


aot myself whom Zelensky supported, but Mukhitdinov, who 
had an English orientation, but he said not a word of this. 

VYSHINSKY: We shall ask him now. 

Accused Zelensky, tell us, did this episode with Mukhit- 
dinov take place? l 

7ELENSKY: I had to come out against Khodjayev from time 
to time, otherwise I would have exposed myself. Now as for 
Mukhitdinov. It is the first time I hear he was awarded the Order 
of the Banner of Labour. l 

VYSHINSKY: Who awarded it to him? 

ZELENSKY: I do not know. 

Order in 1936 or 1937 


KHODJAYEV: He was awarded the 
by decision of the Central Executive Commitee of Uzbekistan on 


a proposal made by Zelensky and Ikramov. I can produce the cor- 
responding documents dealing with this question. 
ZELENSKY: I have no idea. 
IKRAMOV: I once travelled with Mukhitdinov from Moscow 
in the same railway car. I saw the man once. He was an extremely 
hateful man. I entertained such hatred for him. All the time he 
was flaunting the Tadjik question, setting up the Tadjiks in oppo- 
sition to the Uzbeks. I never saw a more hateful man than he. 
VYSHINSKY: But you tell us, did he get an Order? 
IKRAMOV: I simply do not remember it. Perhaps Faizulla has 
just made a mistake. I might award one to anybody, but not to 
this Mukhitdinov. ; 
VYSHINSKY: And was Zelensky Secretary at that time? 
IKRAMOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: In any event, if he was awarded, it could. not 
have been decided without Zelensky. 
IKRAMOV: It could have been decided. 
VYSHINSKY: How 50, without the Secretary of the Central 
Asia Bureau? l 
IKRAMOV: It sometimes happened that the Central Committee 
of Uzbekistan considered such questions by itself. 
VYSHINSKY: This is an isolated episode. I have gone into 
izulla Khodjayev. While Zelensky has not 


it at the request of Fai 
resumed his seat, may I question him with regard to one circum- 


stance? 
To Zelensky.) In what year were you in Central Asia? 


ZELENSKY: In 1924. 

VYSHINSKY: And how long did you stay there? 
ZELENSKY: Until January 1931. 
VYSHINSKY: So you spent seven years there? 
ZELENSKY: Yes. 


VYSHINSKY: During these seven years, while you were èn- 
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ZELENSKY: I did 
YSHINSKY: On what g 
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you have 


ZELENSKY: Yes. n : 
VYSHINSKY: And, in order to insure yourself, you raised 
the question of having lkramov arrested? wins 
ZELENSKY: Yes., ah 
VYSHINSKY: But did you actually fight against his counter- 
revolutionary activities? : 
ZELENSKY: I was very soon recalled from there. 
VYSHINSKY:. No, but you say that it became clear to you 
in 1928 that Ikramov was carrying on ‘nationalist .counter-revo- 
lutionary work. a o i i" 
TELENSKY: Yes, it became clear. Formally, I waged a fight 
against him. a: 
VYSHINSKY: But actually you did not wage a fight against 


him? 
ZELENSKY: Actually, I did not, and could not. 
VYSHINSKY: Why could you not? 
ZELENSKY: Faizulla has already described me here as . 
VSN Do you agree with the description Faizulla gave 
of your 
ZELENSKY: I myself gave such a description of myself— 
actually, 1 did not fight; could not fight, because I myself was 
a traitor. l ; l l 
IKRAMOV: Well, to continue. Under the direct leadership of 
Antipov, and on the instructions of the Right centre, a bloc of 
both nationalist organizations was formed. Antipov informed me 
about the German- Japanese orientation and about the connections 
with the Germans and Japanese. Hea 
a military group, and that in the event of war. they would act by 
opening the front to the attacking forces of the interventionists. 
He then said that we too must act. We did not at that time speak 
about wrecking yet; there was no wrecking at that time. On the 
question of insurrection no practical instructions had been given 
to the organizations, and he therefore said that we must act. 

At the.second meeting with Bukharin he said nothing about 
politics, but told me why he had connected us with Antipov. He 
said that it would not do for him and me to meet, but Antipov 
visited Central Asia nearly every year on cotton business and 
the position he occupied was such that I could always go and see 
him on business. We agreed that permanent contact should be 
maintained with Antipov. He asked me about actions. I told him 
that we were carrying om some wrecking work. He said that it 
was entirely inadequate, that it must be extended, that we must 
act, that no time must be lost. 7 

The third meeting dealt with connections with England: Fai- 
zulla spoke about that yesterday. It is true that Faizulla Khodja- 
yev informed me in October 1936 that Bukharin had spoken to 
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with a nationalist counter-revolutionary: organization of the same 
type asthe one in Uzbekistan. True, there was only one occasion 
when we talked about it, but I was connected with the Tadjik 
counter-revolutionary organization through Rakhimbayev. If neces- 
sary, | can tell you in ‘detail. ... 

VYSHINSKY: The investigation on that case is not yet com- 
pleted, so that it would be better if you did not give any details. 

IK RAMOV: Faizulla told me that he had formed, or was forming, 
contacts with the organization in Turkmenistan. I did not ques- 
tion him about details. 

Permit me now to relate what our nationalist counter-revo- 
lutionary organization did in execution of its plan, of its program. 
After Bukharin had rebuked me for inadequate activity, I myself 
committed a direct wrecking act. In 1935, we—Lyubimov, 
Faizulla Khodjayev and I—jointly issued directions, signed by 
Lyubimov and Ikramov (they were not signed by Faizulla, I think) 
that cotton with a moisture content exceeding the standard 
fixed by the government of the Union should be accepted, as a re- 
sult of which 14,000 tons of cotton perished, of which 2,600 
tons were sent to the cotton-wool factory, and the rest graded 
at lower qualities. The loss amounted to several million rubles. 

VYSHINSKY: Was this done by you deliberately? 

IKRAMOV: Of course. If it had been accidental, I would not 
have spoken about it here. Wrecking work was done in the caracul 
business. We did not do it ourselves directly, but through mem- 
bers of our organization. The grades were lowered. In 1936, owing 
to wrong methods of treatment, there was a 27 per cent lowering 
of grades. In 1937 caracul skins were damaged wholesale during 
steam treatment—a huge number of skins were scalded. This 
was also done by members of our organization (Sata Khodjayev 
was working there). 

Wrecking activities were also carried on in the municipal 
enterprises of Tashkent and Bokhara. A member of our organi- 
zation named Tadjiyev was active in Tashkent—he did wrecking 
work in the planning of the drainage system and in building con- 
struction. 

Here is an example of wrecking work in the sphere of build- 
ing construction. Tashkent: is divided into two parts: the old 
town and the new town. There is no drainage system in the old 
town, there are extensive stretches of territory where houses can- 
not be built. In addition, there are many cesspools. Building oper- 
ations were begun on the new premises of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Post and Telegraph, but in view of the fact that there 
were nineteen cesspools, the laying of the foundation had to be 
begun at a depth of 30 or 40 metres. 

There was also wrecking work in the municipal enterprises of 
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ith it, but it goes 


ubles. Even 


VYSHINSKY: You shielded it? a l ; 
IKRAMOV: Of course. I pretended that I saw nothing. The 
same applies to the cotton warehouses. That is what I have to 
say in reference to wrecking work. Now as to insurrections. Faizulla 
spoke about this in his testimony. 
VYSHINSKY: What did you d 
bands? l 
IKRAMOV: We gave them instructions to ° 
know. But Baltabayev said that 
Almazov had told him that he" had already started on this work 
istri d that he already had some cadres. 


VYSHINSKY: That is, you mustered. cadr l 
Faizulla, | think it was, told me that prep- 


is direction were being made in 
rimes against the Soviet power. 
y crimes as follows: trea- 
ason to the Soviet people, 
who had nurtured me and 


o to organize insurrectionary 


arations in th \ 
is what I have to say about my © 


lf I may sum up, 
son to the Socialist fatherland and tre 
in the first place to the Uzbek people, 
reared me. 

THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have you any questions 
to put to the accused Ikramov ~ 4 

VYSHINSKY: No. i l 

THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for half an hour. 

@ * kad 


COMMANDANT OFT HE COURT: The Court is coming, please 
rise. 
THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated 
(To Vyshinsky.) Have you any quest 


Ikramov? 
VYSHINSKY: I have a question to put to the accused Besso- 


. The session is resumed. 
ions to put to the accused 


nov. , . 

THE PRESIDENT: Very well. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bessonov, I would like you to give us 
more precise information about your meeting with the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Maslov. You told us on the first day. of the trial 
that you had received instructions from Pyatakov to establish con- 


nections with the Socialist-Revolutionaries? 


BESSONOV: Yes, I did say that. - ; 

VYSHINSKY: Through whom did you do this? 
BESSONOV: Iam referring to connections with the ‘‘Trudovaya 
Krestyanskaya Partia.” : 
VYSHINSKY: A Socialist-Revolutionary Party? 
BESSONOV: The base of which consisted of remnant 
old Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 
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VYSHINSKY: Did your meeting with Maslov take place? _ 
BESSONOV: It did; not in 1934, however, but in 1935, in 
the summer. i 
VYSHINSKY: Where did it take place? 
BESSONOVY: In Prague. 
VYSHINSKY: Why in Prague? 
` BESSONOV: Maslov is permanently resident in Prague. 
VYSHINSKY: How long has he been living there? 
BESSONOV: As far as I know, he has been living in Prague 
i 1922 or the end of 1921. 
se VYSHINSKY: Did he settle in Prague shortly after the October 
lution? 
REVS ESSONOV: I cannot say exactly, but I think that Maslov 
emigrated from the Soviet Union in 1921. 
VYSHINSKY: Ina word, as far as you know he had been liv- 
ing in Prague for a long time? i 
BESSONOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: What was he doing there? 
BESSONOV: He was publishing magazines and newspapers. 
VYSHINSKY: On what funds? DICA 
BESSONOV: That was elucidated during my talk with him. ... 
VYSHINSKY: On what funds was he publishing newspapers 
and magazines? . 
BESSONOV: At the beginning of the conversation—that ques- 
tion interested me too—lI elucidated what he possessed. 
VYSHINSKY: Or on what funds he was living? ; 
BESSONOV: He was living quite well. He depends upon his 
old friends. When I asked him about this aspect of the matter, 
Maslov. said that he received funds from the ‘‘Trudovaya Kres- 
tyanskaya Partia.” This party was formed in 1921. 
VYSHINSKY: I am not interested how it was formed, or what 
its ideas are, but on what funds it existed. 
BESSONOV: You want me to say on what funds? 
VYSHINSKY: Yes, if you know. oo 
BESSONOV: He said: the same as you. I spoke to him in the 
name of Pyatakov. 
VYSHINSKY: Who was this ‘‘you’’? 
BESSONOV: ‘You’? means the Trotskyites. He said that if 
you are not squeamish about receiving funds for your activities, 
still less can you expect Maslov to be. He frankly said that he had 
sources of financial aid among Polish, Rumanian and Yugoslavian 
ircles. > 
°  VYSHINSKY: That is, to put it bluntly, how should this be 
interpreted in the language of actual relations? 
BESSONOV: In each of these countries there is a fairly large 
section of the ruling class which is interested both in the activities 
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of the “Trudovaya Krestyanskaya Partia” and in the activities of 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.”’ 7 

VYSHINSKY: That is, in other words, they were maintained 
by them? ee Ya e i 

BESSONOV: By these circles. 

VYSHINSKY: By these reactionary, bourgeois circles? 

BESSONOV: Yes, By Pa 

VYSHINSKY: And were not the Socialist-Revolutionaries con- 
nected with intelligence services? f l 

BESSONOV: I learnt at the beginning of the conversation with 
Maslov that he was connected with the Henlein organization. 

VYSHINSKY: What sort of an organization is that? 

BESSONOV: The Henlein organization is so well known... 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us about it all the same. 

BESSONOV: It is an organization which is pursuing the aim 
of uniting Bohemia to Germany. It is an organization which 
is a fascist organization in both form and content. 

VYSHINSKY: Maslov published his newspapers and magazines, 
and at the same time te and his organization were maintained by 
reactionary bourgeois circles—Polish, Rumanian and Bulgarian? 

BESSONOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: He was in addition connected with other organ- 
izations? - 

BESSONOV: He was connected with the Henlein organization. 
w VYSHINSKY: What sort of an organization is that? What is 
it? 


BESSONOV: An agency of German fascism in Czechoslovakia. 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, he is connected with the German 
intelligence service? 

BESSONOV: ĮI am accustomed to precision in such matters... . 

THE PRESIDENT: Will you speak a little louder, please? 

BESSONOVY: It is an organization of fascist agents directed by 
the Foreign Department of the National-Socialist Party, which has 
its headquarters in Munich and which is one of the organizations of 
German fascism for the development of aggression, but which, 
strictly speaking, cannot be called an intelligence service. 

VYSHINSKY: It pursues its specific tasks, and works in 
accordance with a common plan with the intelligence service? 

BESSONOV: Quite right. . l 

VYSHINSKY: What did you talk to Maslov about? 

BESSONOV: I explained to him the substance of the in- 
structions I had received from Pyatakov. After explaining in fairly 
great detail what the ‘‘Trudovaya Krestyanskaya Partia,” in his 
opinion, or as he described it, had at its disposalin the Soviet Union, 
about which I havegiven detailed information during the prelim- 
inary investigation—I do not know if it is necessary to speak about 
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it here-—Maslov mentioned three conditions on which ue sae 
prepared to place his organization under the general con ae 
the “bioc of Rights and Trotskyites.’? These conditions, 


were very heterogencous, contained an- agreement a ten 
questions of program. He referred in particular to the rural q 
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nore to his organization in the Soviet Union and to o 
work of the “Trudovaya Krestyanskaya Partia’’ to ve r a 
Rights and Trotskyites’’ along all lines. Of course, I cou i no i al 
to all these questions. But in 1936 I put Maslov in touc 


i 7 with him 
Trotsky’s representative, who came to an arrangement m 


TSH AT Tell us, when talking tp you did Maslov express 
i t in contact with Trotsky 

he RONOV: He said that he had tried to establish contact 

with Trotsky through a Czech Trotskyite.. 


VYSHINSKY: But did he not say on whose initiative, who it | 


was that first expressed the desire to arrange a meeting with 
Trotsky? Did he not refer to the Henlein? _ . 


BESSONOV: He did. I mentioned this in the preliminary 


i i i Henlein. 
i igation. That is how it was. He did refer to the 
He ead that preparations had recently been made for amalgama- 
tion with the Henlein organization, and that in the near future 


an amalgamation would take place of all the opposition groups - 


i ive i i i -ordinating their 
hich were active in the Soviet Union and co-or 
activities with the appropriate organs of fascist Germany. 
VYSHINSKY: That is, all the fascist groups? 
BESSONOV: Yes. 


VYSHINSKY: How did he regard this prospect of connections | 


ith Trotsky? ; 
Wie ESSONOV: This connection was established by me. 


VYSHINSKY: That, is, the commission you had to establish. 


c between Maslov and Trotsky was fulfilled by you, and 
ea was arrived at as a result? That agreement was based 
on those few conditions you have mentioned? oe 
BESSONOV: These conditions form an integral part 0 it. 
As to the organizational side, there were two conditions: firstly, that 
the “Trudovaya Krestyanskaya Partia” was to be givena certain sum 
of money by the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ in foreign cur- 
rency and Soviet currency, and that the “‘bloc of Rights and Trots- 
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kyites’’ was to place at the disposal of Maslov, and hence of 
the ‘‘Trudovaya Krestyanskaya Partia,’’ the legal opportunities 
which the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ possessed in view of 
the official positions held by its members. Whether this agreement 
included an arrangement on questions of program, which Maslov 
himself did not consider very essential, I cannot say; but I doin 
fact consider that this question did not have any serious signific- 
ance in the negotiations, a point which Maslov himself stressed. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you in your talk with Maslov refer in 
one degree or an other to Bukharin and Rykov? 

BESSONCV: Maslov said that he was very well informed 
on the development of the anti-Soviet groups within the Soviet 
Union, and that he was informed both by reports received from 
his foreign friends, as he put it, and by reports he received 
directly from his nuclei in the Soviet Union. 

In addition, he said that he had taken steps to establish con- 
tact with some of the Rights. In this connection he mentioned 
the name of A. I. Muralov of the People’s Commissariat of Agri- 
culture, with whom he had established connections through some 
co-operator, whose name I cannot now recall. 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, he was aware of the anti-Soviet 
activities of Bukharin and Rykov? 

BESSONOV: Undoubtedly. 

VYSHINSKY: And had connections with the Rights himself? 

BESSONOV: He described this contact as a step towards the 
establishment of stable organizational connections with the 
Rights. 

“VYSHINSKY: There was an organizational contact, which 
subsequently, thanks to his measures, was transformed into stable 


organizational connections? 


BESSONOV: Yes, in 1935. 

VYSHINSKY: What else can you say in addition to what you 
have said? 

BESSONOV: Only perhaps about what the ‘‘Trudovaya Kres- 
tyanskaya Partia’’ had at its disposal. 

VYSHINSKY: This concerns the investigation of the case of 
the ‘“‘Trudovaya Krestyanskaya Partia’’ rather than the present 
case. | have no more questions. nS Ns 

THE PRESIDENT: We shall now proceed to the interrogation 
of the accused Bukharin. 

BUKHARIN: I have a request to make to the Court on the 


` following two points: firstly, to give me the opportunity of freely 


presenting my case to the Court, and, secondly, to permit me at the 


beginning of my statement to dwell more or less, as far as time 


will permit, on an analysis of the ideological and political stand 
of the criminal ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ for the follow- 
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ing reasons: firstly, because comparatively little has been said 
about it, secondly, because it has a certain public interest, and 
thirdly, because Citizen the Pyblic Prosecutor put this question 
at the previous session, if 1 am not mistaken. 
VYSHINSKY: If the accused Bukharin intends in any way 
to restrict the right of the State Prosecutor to put him questions 
in the course of his explanations, 1 think that Comrade the Pre- 
sident should explain to Bukharin that the right of the Prosecutor 
to put questions is based on law. I therefore ask that this request 
should be denied, as provided in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
BUKHARIN: That is not what I meant by my request. 
THE PRESIDENT: The first question to the accused Bukharin: 
Do you confirm the testimony you gave at the preliminary in- 
vestigation about your anti-Soviet activities? 
BUKHARIN: I confirm my testimony fully and entirely. 


THE PRESIDENT: What do you wish to say about your anti- — 


Soviet activities? And Comrade the Procurator is entitled to put 
questions. . 

VYSHINSKY: Allow me to begin the interrogation of the 
accused Bukharin. Formulate briefly what exactly it is you plead 
guilty to. ar 

BUKHARIN: Firstly, to belonging to the counter-revolu- 
tionary ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.”’ 

VYSHINSKY: Since what year? ` 

BUKHARIN: From the. moment the bloc was formed. Even 
before that, I plead guilty to belonging to the counter-revolu- 
tionary organization of the Rights. ~ 

VYSHINSKY: Since what year? : 

BUKHARIN: Roughly since 1928. I plead guilty to being 
one of the outstanding leaders of this ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trots- 
kyites.’? Consequently, I plead guilty to what directly follows from 
this, the sum total of crimes committed by this counter-revolutionary 
organization, irrespective of whether or not I knew of, whether 
or not I took a direct part, in any particular act. Because I am 
responsible as one of the leaders and not as a cog of this counter- 
revolutionary organization. 

VYSHINSKY: What aims were pursued by this counter-revolu- 
tionary organization? i i 

BUKHARIN: This counter-revolutionary organization, to 
formulate it briefly... 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, briefly for the present. 

BUKHARIN: The principal aim it pursued although, so to 
speak, it did not fully realize it, and did not dot all the 
“i’s??—was essentially the aim of restoring capitalist relations 
in the U.S.S.R. 

VYSHINSKY: The overthrow of the Soviet power? 
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: BUKHARIN: The overt iei 

a this ae rthrow of the Soviet 
VYSHINSKY: By means of? 
BUKHARIN: As is known... l 
VYSHINSKY: By means of a forcible overthrow? 


BUKHARIN: 5 iiet i i 
bower: IARIN: Yes, by means of the forcible overthrow of this 


VYSHINSKY: With the help of? 
ss Een ee = the difficulties encountered 
g Z ’ partic ? i e c 
which prognostically was in E PO AEE EAS 
VYSHINSKY: Which was p ically in’ 
cee ae hich was prognostically in prospect, with 
BUKHARIN: With the help of forei 
VYSHINSKY: On coadition? 9 no 
BUKHARIN: O liti i j 
Eet e ny n condition, to put it concretely, of a number 
VYSHINSKY: To the extent of 
BUKHARIN: To the extent ; cessi i 
VYSHINSKÝ- e nt of the cession of territory. 
BUKHARIN: If all the “rs” ¢ iti 
_the dismemberment of the USSR A 
VYSHINSKY: i 
ia P a a severance of whole regions and republics 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
LAG ESE For example? | 
: The Ukraine, the Mariti seal j 
VYSHINSKY: In whose favour? RIDE eRe p Teli eeontste 
BUKHARIN: In favour of t i 
dipgeaiieat Ane poles m he corresponding states, whose 
VYSHINSKY: Which exactly? : 
BUKHARIN: In favour of Germany, in favour of Japan, and 


power was a means 


„partly in favour of England. 


 VYSHINSKY: So, that was the agr i 

: ; eement i 

pea I know of one agreement which the ae a 
saan Yes, the bloc had an agreement 

NSKY: eakenin 

eee KY: And also by means of weakening the defensive 
BUKHARIN: You i i i 

enue ae this question was not discussed, at 
VYSHINSKY: ition wi 

eae NSKY: .And what was the position with regard to- 

” E The position with regard to wrecking was that 

i. e end, especially under pressure of the Trotskyite part of 

e so-called contact centre, which arose roughly in 1933, despite 
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a number of internal differences and manipulatory political mech- 
o interest to the investigation, after 


anics, which are of n 
d so on, the orientation on wrecking 


various vicissitudes, disputes an 
was adopted. , 
VYSHINSKY: Did it tend to weaken the defensive power of 
our country? 
BUKHARIN: Naturally. 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, 
weakening, the undermining of 
BUKHARIN: Not formally, b lly i 
VYSHINSKY: But the actions and activity in 


were clear? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Can you say th e \ 
BUKHARIN: With regard to diversive acts—by virtue of 
the division of labour and my definite functions, of which you 
xnow—l mainly occupied myself with the problematics of general 
leadership and with the ideological side; this, of course, did not 
exclude either my being aware of the practical side of the matter, 
or the adoption of a number of practical steps on my part. 
VYSHINSKY: As I understand you, there was a division of 


labour among you. _ l 
A OK HARIN: But I, Citizen Procurator, say that I bear respon- 
sibility for the bloc. f ` “a 

: YSHINSKY: But the bloc which you headed set itself the 
aim of organizing diversive acts? — , l 
BUKHARIN: As far as I can judge by various things that 


rise in my memory, this was made dependent on concrete Cir- 


's and concrete conditions. 
cum YSHINSKY: As you see from the trial, the circumstances 
were concrete enough. Did you and Khodjayev discuss the fact that 
too little wrecking was peing done, and being done badly? 

BUKHARIN: About accelerating wrecking there was no talk. 

VYSHINSKY: Permit me to question the accused Khodjayev- 

THE PRESIDENT: You may, _ f 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Khodjayev, did you discuss with 
Bukharin the question of accelerating wrecking activities? 

KHODJAYEV: In August 1936, when I spoke to Bukharin 
in my country house, he said that wrecking work was feeble in 
our nationalist organization. _ 

VYSHINSKY: And what ought to be done about it? 

ly intensify the 


KHODJAYEV: To intensify it, and not on fy 
wrecking work, put to proceed to the organization of uprisings, 


terrorism, and so on. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, 


correct? 


there was an orientation on the 


defensive power? 
ut essentially it was So. 
this direction 


e same about diversive acts? 


is what Khodjayev Says 
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R No. 
YSHINSKY: Was th anizati fant 
Me BUKH of your oi organization of anlinsurrecHonary moves 
ARIN: There was an insurrecti 
Ve eA nsurrectionary orientati 
Te i o organi is business id. 
Yakovenko to Biisk for the ae. ao piers 
BUKHARIN: Yes al 
HINSKY: And is thi A iy 
to Central Asia? soos C ae NTU ey cy aae Tne o 
BUKHARIN: I thought that 
Ea 5 at wh 
a my answer should desi bai BL Ae al Central 
Asia, but a Te aes eee regard oa 
ame oe of the bloc. oc, whereas I asked you about 
hee. P a emes that the question was decided from 
Conditions: ie ig upon geographical, political and other 
4 . 
z 3 agains à ; H 
e toillustrate the fact that your Me EE it 
T . gave instructions from case to case, as you put itd oe 
pe ee ee for the organization of an basics teri ; 
E te movement. Do yout agree with ae 
go as to avoid ce I agree with that. Only I must clarify it 
place in 1930 A ee ea le are referring to took 
as ? 0 Í s and ; 7 
a e Ba Citizen E Per i da 
} : But its tactics did not differ in any w 
the a of your Right centre. Do you a or wom 
BUKHARIN: Yes. Pent ie 
RS ner ent A eure a aa aba 
Trotskyites” as well? vais Oe thie Slop or RIEN and 
Sua It was. 
BUKHARIN. eee aa responsibility for it? 
. VY sumetotalaf the actions. ate Wal cP Dear ace pens aiy 
government? eaders of the Party and the Soviet 
_ BUKHARIN: It did, and I thi 
: , an hink th izati i 
a A roughly to 1932 e o AAR 
i : And what was your relatio 1 inati 
B 3 ; nto th 
of Sergei Mironovich Kirov? Was this assassination a 
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with the knowledge and on the instructions of the ‘‘bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites’’? 

BUKHARIN: That I did not Know. 

VYSHINSKY: I ask you, was this assassination committed 
with the knowledge and on the instructions of the “bloc of Rights 


and Trotskyites’”? p 
BUKHARIN: And I repeat that I do not know, Citizen Procu- 


rator. 

VYSHINSKY: You did not know about this specifically in 
relation to the assassination of S. M. Kirov? 

BUKHARIN: Not specifically, but... 

VYSHINSKY: Permit me to question the accused Rykov. 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, what do you know about the. 
assassination of Sergei Mironovich Kirov? 

RYKOV: I know nothing about the participation of the Rights 
or the Right part of the bloc in the assassination of Kirov. | or 

VYSHINSKY: In general, were you aware of preparations for 
terrorist acts, for the assassination of members of the Party and 
the government? 

RYKOV: As one of the leaders of the Right part of this bloc, 
L took part in the organization of a number of terrorist groups and 
in preparations for terrorist acts. As I have said in my testimony, 
I do not know ofa single decision of the Right centre, through which 
1 was related with the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’”? about 
the actual commission of assassinations. .. - l 

VYSHINSKY: About the actual commission. So. Do you know 
that one of the aims of the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ was 


to organize and commit terrorist acts against leaders of the Party. 


and the government? 


RYKOV: I said more than that, I said that I personally organ- .. 


ized terrorist groups. But you are asking me whether 1 knew of 
such aims through some third person. 


VYSHINSKY: 1 am asking whether the ‘‘bloc of Rights and. 


Trotskyites” had any relation to the assassination of Comrade 
Kirov. 

RYKOV: I have no information regarding the relation of the 
Right part to this assassination, and therefore | am convinced to. 
this day that the assassination of Kirov was carried out by the 


Trotskyites without the knowledge of the Rights. Of course, I might 


not have known about it. 
VYSHINSKY: Were you connected with Yenukidze? 
RYKOV: With Yenukidze? Very little. 
VYSHINSKY: Was he a member of the ‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’? 
RYKOV: He was, since 4933. 
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VYSHINSKY: Which part did h i | 
ar il ~f Pate & 7 . r e p 5 hi l 
a or the Rights? To which a Bee 

CySHINSKY: Vern a ees the Right part. 

: ry well; plea t i 
ers the accused oe ee ou o p 
pene eee whom the accused Rykov just spoke EH 
a fate eno of the . bloc and that he had ines: 
pene os ganization of the assassination of Sergei Mirono- 

YAGODA: Both Ry! i ng I 
AS Rykov and Bukharin are telli j I 
ae aus were present at the meeting of the aa We 
a of assassinating S. M. Kirov was PO oe 
Ae a a have any relation to this? 
EES, ation, because it was a bloc of Rights 
VYSHINSKY: Did the accus 7 
4 i ed ini i 
lar have any relation to the seen a Se eevee 
YAGODA: Direct relation. l 
KY: Did you, as a member i 

oe 32 ? ofth i 

Trotskyites,” have any relation to this e oN 
YAGODA: 1 did, l 
VYSHINSKY: Are Bukharin and i 

a that they knew nothing G re orca ay 

a on pig ne oe when Yenukidze told me 

decided at a joint meetin nme a co ee 

Teenie iced a commit a terrorist act against Kirov, 
CES Why? 

ODA: I declared that I v i i 
sy regarded it as absolutely Hea ie 
\ SHINSKY: And dangerous for the organization? 
YAGODA: Of course. a i 
a Nevertheless? : ; 
: Nevertheless Y i i 
VYSHINSKY: ee enukidze confirmed... 
ODA: That at this meeting th 
one Who were they? ee 
ale : Rykov and Yenukidze at first categorically object- 
VYSHINSKY: To what? 
-YAGODA: To the commission of a terrorist act. But under 


the pressure of the remaining part of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trots- 


kyites?... es 
Cone Principally the Trotskyites? 
: Yes, under the pressure of the remaining part of 
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the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,” they gave their consent. So 


-Yenukidze told me. 


VYSHINSKY: After this, did you personally take any, measures 
to effect the assassination of Sergei Mironovich Kirov? 

YAGODA: I personally? 

WYSHINSKY: Yes, asa member of the bloc. 

YAGODA: I gave instructions ... 


i{NSKY: To whom? i i 
VAGODA: To Zaporozhetz in Leningrad. That is not quite how 


t was. a 
$ : that later. What I wan 
VYSHINSKY: We shall speak about war 
now is to elucidate the part played by Rykov and Bukharin in 
his villai ct. - 
ODA aR instructions to Zaporozhetz. When Nikolayev 
Was A VSHINSICY: The first time? 
J $ e r 
S Yes. Zaporozhetz came to Moscow and reported to 
me that a man had Pa e 
YSHINSKY: In whose orieic e.. 
YAGODA: There was a revolver and a diary. And he released 
him. 
VYSHINSKY: And you SP - TR 
: | just took note of the tact. 
SA SHINSKY: And then you gave instructions not o. 
obstacles in the way of the murder of Sergel Mironovich Kirov? 
YAGODA: Yes, I did.... It was not like that. 
VYSHINSKY: In a somewhat different form? n 
YAGODA: It was not like that, but it is not important. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you give instructions? . 
YAGODA: í have cone m r 
YSHINSKY: You have. De seated. : 
THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have you any. more ques 
MN Á 
Po YSHINSKY: I have another question to put to actos 
Was your attitude to terrorism positive or negative, to terro 
i j t n? . 
saan L dnderstand: The question of terrorism er 
for the first time for me in a conversation With Pyalakoy, 
I must say that I knew that Trotsky was insisting on terrori 
tactics. At that time I Lugn = 3 
HINSKY: When was that: i 
BUKHARIN: In the end Pyatakov ane I een eta an 
der the formula that it would all work out | 
thar all differences would be ironed out in one way vn another. 
And then I have reported to you, Citizen State Prosecu or... 
VYSHINSKY: You reported to the Court in my presence. - - 
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BUKHARIN: I reported to the Court in your presence that 
actually the orientation on terrorism, Strictly speaking, was 
already contained in the Ryutin platform. - 

VYSHINSKY: I understand. I want to know whether your 
attitude towards terrorism was a positive one? 

BUKHARIN: What do you mean by that? 

_ VYSHINSKY: That you were in favour of the assassination 

of leaders of our Party and the government. 

BUKHARIN: You ask whether I, as a member of the centre 
of Rights and Trotskyites, was in favour of ... 

VYSHINSKY: Terrorist acts. 

BUKHARIN: I was. 

VYSHINSKY: Against whom? l 

BUKHARIN: Against the leaders of the Party andthe government. 

VYSHINSKY: You will tell us the details later. You came to 
favour this roughly in 1929-30? - 

BUKHARIN: No, I think it was roughly in 1932. 

VYSHINSKY: But were you not in favour of the assassination 
of leaders of our Party and government in 1918? 

BUKHARIN: No, I was not. 

VYSHINSKY: Were you in favour of the arrest of Lenin? 

BUKHARIN: His arrest? There were two such cases—about 
the first of which I told Lenin himself; as to the second, I kept 
Silent about it for reasons of secrecy—tegarding which, if you 
like, I can speak in greater detail. It did take place. 

VYSHINSKY: Did it take place? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. i 

VYSHINSKY: And about the assassination of Vladimir IHyich? 

BUKHARIN: The first time it was proposed to keep him under 
restraint for twenty-fòur hours. There was such a formula. But in 
the second case... 

VYSHINSKY: But if Vladimir Ilyich were to resist arrest? 

_ BUKHARIN: But Vladimir Ilyich, as you know, never entered 
into armed conflicts. He was not a brawler. - 

VYSHINSKY: And so you expected that when you came to 
arrest him, Vladimir Ilyich would not resist? 

BUKHARIN: You see, I can mention the case of another man. 
When the “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries arrested Dzerzhinsky, 
he did not offer armed resistance either. l 

' VYSHINSKY; That always depends upon the particular cir- 


cumstances of the case. And so, in this case you counted that there 
would be no resistance? 


BUKHARIN: Yes. 


VYSHINSKY: And did you not count upon the arrest of Com- 
rade Stalin in 1918? ° PER ae ee 


BUKHARIN: At that time there were several talks about... 
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7 
lan 
VYSHINSKY: [am not asking aboyt talks, but about a p 
le Stalin. ‘ > 
i Taa. Pa that if I do as soe eae Ne 
: : 7 
ipti it as a plan, then permit me to prove ae 
o x i, Then, it may be said, it was 
o N 


plan, but a taik. ni l : 
. : out? . 
eS aie te the same talk about the forma a 
fa new government of “Left Communists. ere 
° VYSHINSKY: And lask you, did you have a pian 
. . ; 9 
j a ‘Not E but there was a plan for the 
arrest of Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov- 
VYSHINSKY: All three: Lenin, 
a ae me not Comrade Stalin, but Comrades 
Stalin, Lenin cg Bod 
BUKHARIN: Exactly. i eee 
: was a plan of a ‘ 
Yo es that ee was not a plan, but talks o 
the subject. l 
Vee aot a 
lin, Lenin and Sveraiov: | l 
Pe BUKHARIN: Under no circumstances EE T 


: | shall request the Cour eee 
ae next session of the Court, to call as 


tive member of the group 
i kovieva, a former ac active 
ED cnc ie oS as Laer ier then 
gQ : cj e ’ 
-called group of "| ; Kamkov, 
members of Be scialist- Revolutionaries, Karelin and 
1e 


. 
° p ? 


i t. 

and Sverdlov. 1 have no more oe for the presen | ; 
KHARIN: May I begins ‘og with the Members of the 

TE PRESIDENT (after conferring with equest of the State 


i 


Karelin and Kamkov. 


NSKY: That fully satisfies me. 
VASH IRES IDENT: You have no more que 


in for the present? 
BU YSHINSKY! Not for the present. 
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Stalin and Sverdlov? 


hat about the assassination of Comrades 


stions to put to 


THE PRESIDENT: Į must explain to the accused Bukharin 
that it is not a speech for the defence he must make, nora last plea. 
BUKHARIN: I understand that. 
_ THE PRESIDENT: And so, if you want to say anything about 
your criminal anti-Soviet activities, you may do so. 
© BUKHARIN: I want to deal with the Subject of the restoration 
of capitalism. May I? - 
VYSHINSKY: Of course, that is your chief speciality. 
BUKHARIN: I want first to deal with ideological positions, 
notin the serise of declining responsibility for practical, criminal 
counter-revolutionary activities. 1 have not the slightest desire 
that the proletarian Court should conceive such an opinion. I want 
to reply to the question which Citizen the State Prosecutor put to 
Rakovsky, namely, for the sake of what did the «bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’ carry on such a criminal struggle against the Soviet 
power? I realize that I am not a lecturer and must not preach a 
Sermon here, but that | am an accused person who must bear res- 
ponsibility asa criminal, facing the Court of the proletarian country. 
But just because it seems to me that this trial is of public impor- 
tance, and because this question has been dealt with extremely 
little, I thought that it would be useful to dwell on the program 
which has never been written down anywhere, on the practical 
program of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ and to decipher 
one formula, namely, what is meant by the restoration of capitalism, 
in the way it was visualized and conceived in the circles of the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ I repeat that in desiring to dwell upon 
this aspect of the matter I have no wish to disclaim responsibility 
for various practical things, for my counter-revolutionary crimes. 
But I want to say that I was not one of the cogs of counter-revolu- 
tion, but one of the leaders of counter-revolution; and as one of the 
leaders I play and answer in a far greater degree, bear far greater 
responsibility than any of the cogs. And so I cannot be suspected 
of wanting to wriggle out of or repudiate responsibility, even if 
I were not a member of the Right and Trotskyite organization. The 
Court and the public opinion of our country, like the public opinion 
of other countries, as far as progréssive mankind is concerned, can 
judge how people sank to such depths, how we all became 
rabid counter-revolutionaries, traitors to the Socialist fatherland, 
and how we turned into spies, terrorists and restorers of 
capitalism, and what, in the end, were the ideas and political 


_ Standpoint of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’” We embarked 


on treachery, crime-and treason. But for the sake of what did 
we embark on this? We turned into an insurrectionary band, 
we organized terrorist groups, engaged in wrecking activities, 
wanted to overthrow the valiant leadership of Stalin, the Soviet 
government of the proletariat. 
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Que of the very widespread repliesis that through the logic of the 
struggle we were forced to become counter-revolutionaries, plotters 
and traitors, that we were led to the shame, to the crime, that has 
brought usinto the criminal dock. | need not say that such things do 
not happen in public life; here there isa logic, the logic of the strug- 
gleis combined with the methods of the struggle, with the platform. 

1 want to dwell on these facts, although 1 am convinced that 
actually such a terminology may sound rather strange in relation 
to such criminal activities, but nevertheless it seems important to 
me to dwell on this. 

it has been proved many times, and repeated tens of thousands 
of times, that the Right deviation, from the moment of its in- 
ception, when it was still in an embryo, from the moment of 
its inception set itself the aim of restoring capitalism. 1 do not 
intend to speak about this. 1 want to speak of another aspect of 
the matter, irom a far more important standpoint, from the ob- 
jective side of this matter, because here there arises the problem 
of accountability and judgment from the standpoint of the crimes 
revealed in Court, all the more so because Iam one of the leaders 
in the dock. We must here start from the beginning. 

The Right counter-revolutionaries seemed at first to be a ‘de- 
viation’’; they seemed, at a first glance, to be people who began 
with discontent in connection with collectivization, in con- 
nection with industrialization, with the fact, as they claimed, 
that industrialization was destroying production. This, at a first 
glance, seemed to be the chief thing. Then the Ryutin platform ap- 

eared. When all the state machines, when all the means, when. 
all the best forces were flung into the industrialization of the coun- 
try, into collectivization, we, found ourselves, literally in twenty- 
four hours, on the other shore, we found ourselves with the kulaks, 
with the counter-revolutionaries, We found ourselves with the 
capitalist remnants which still existed at the time in the 
sphere of trade. Hence it follows that the basic meaning, the judg- 
ment, from the subjective standpoint, is clear. Here we went 
through a very interesting process, an over-estimation of individual 
enterprise, a crawling over to its idealization, the idealization 
of the property-owner. Such was the evolution. Our program was— 
the prosperous peasant farm of the individual, but in fact the 
kulak became an end in itself. We were ironical about the collective 
farms. We, the counter-revolutionary plotters, came at that time 
more and more to display the psychology that collective farms were 
music of the future. What was necessary Was to develop rich pro- 
perty-owners. This was the tremendous change that took place 
in our standpoint and psychology. In 1917 it would never have 
occurred to any of the members of the Party, myse 
to pity Whiteguards who had been killed; yet in the period of the 
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lf included, — 


ifoutadon of the kulaks, in 1929-3 
| é th aks, 29-30, we pitied ropri 
S E Y so-called humanitarian moti Ves To aon ie 
a rre n 1919 to blame the dislocation of our economic life the 
aaa s, and not on sabotage? To nobody. it would have s ued a 
aa a ma treason. Yet [myself in 1928 invented the Trmal 
age ne military-feudal exploitation of the peasantry, that A 
ane e blame for the costs of the class struggle not onthe: ne 
X ae was hostile to the proletariat,. but on the leaders E the 
prole jot itself. This was already a swing of 180 aa This 
a eee platforms grew into oS 
k platforms. Kulak farming and i 5 
actually became a point of pr ie tee ois ae 
re apm ch Aca P ogram. The logic of the struggle 
0 y, 
counter-revolutionizing of our eas a 
ake industry. At first we raisedan Ot 
_ Take y _ outcry ab -i - 
ee the budget ree By. 
of fact this was a program dema d, it i 
a kulak agrarian country with i Pe a 
i , an industrial a d A 
psychologically? Psychologically, w h ad 
vocated Socialist E ery b e tee 
indus g to regard with y 
of the shoulders, with iron Sane i i ee 
j lers, v rony, and then with anger at b tt 
eon eens eae ng ee as monstrous lution wien 
ed thing, deprived the broad masses of articl 
consumption, and r i atole efft 5 
Ka P i e a certain danger. The heroic efforts 
EE e T Accused Bukharin, you have again not 
mn : ae You are not making your last plea now. You were 
n a ee counter-revolutionary ac- 
; e giving us a lecture. In your last plea 3 
ye ee Sa lam eapi omp thisto vautortne fuirdtine. 
; n permit me very briefly... l 
VYSHINSKY: Tell me, accused Baans how all this tcok 


shape in practice in your anti-Soviet activities. 


aaa Then permit me to enumerate certain points of 
progu: n hen I will immediately pass on to relate my practical 
a ol May 1, Citizen the President? 
; : Only more. briefly, if 
will have an o tuni i ake 
far Deene pportunity to make a speech as your own Counsel 
i B E This is not my defence, it is my self-accusation 
eet = E ee a i my defence. If my program stand 
rmulated practically, it would be, in the economi 

uae re A apart ne prosperous muzhik E E S 
ent of the collective farms, foreign concessions, surrender 


of the monopoly of foreign trad — 
. . È, i 
a none cae and, as a result—the restoration 
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VYSHINSKY: What did your aims amount to? What general 
y tii a € 
gnosis di make? 
PO CHARIN: The prognosis was that there would be a heavy 
list towards capitalism. ; 
HSE YSHINSKY: And ye an dea 
KHARIN: What transpired W 
DATIN K: What Aai was the complete victory of 
Soc BUKHARIN: The complete victory of Socialism. ~ ; see 
YSHINSKY: And the complete collapse of your p pree 
BUKHARIN: And the complete collapse of a Bs 
Inside the country our actual program—this I thin ate ae 
vith all emphasis—was a lapse into bourgeois-democrat fon 
Me lition, because from the bloc with the MEE es alee 
Revolutionaries, and the like, it o se adits, orkali ie 
i dom of coalition, and roilows qt | 
a forces for struggle, because if k 
for overthrowing the government, on the y afte eon 
i tory they would be partners in power. A lapse ae E 
the oe s of bourgeois-democratic freedom, but 7 ean 
cents Fit ways where there are undo rey. elements o 
j Y: Say fascism simply. a , 
SHARIN: since in the circles of the ‘‘bloc Ua ae 
T tskyites” there wasan ideological orientation towar Be 
ad tthe same time an orientation towards a “‘pa are Can 
re coup d’état, towards a military conspiracy a D Ka 
e of P unter-revolutionaries, this is nothing othe 
ae teres of state capitalism about which I spoke 
ei I f economics... - l i 
e Ke In short, you lapsed into outright n i a 
BUKHARIN: Yes, that is correct, although we did not dot 
all the ‘“i’s.?? That is the formulation hara a 
spitators, ee : ee oe x A disintegration 
i turally, this was @ { a a 
a a of the whole ideology, our entire practice 
| . . . $ 
e go straight on withan account of my crimina 
i Í . . . tw 
at SHINSKY: Perhaps as a preliminary I might ak you two 
or three questions of Se nature. 
HARIN: By all means. — f 
PINSKY: Have you lived in Austria? 
BUKHARIN: I have. 
VYSHINSKY: For long? 
BUKHARIN: 1912 to 1913. 
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VYSHINSKY: You had no connections with the Austrian 
police? 


BUKHARIN: None. l . 
VYSHINSKY: Have you lived in America? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. ; : 
VYSHINSKY: For long? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. l 
VYSHINSKY: How many months? 
BUKHARIN: About seven months. 

> WYSHINSKY: In America you were not connected with the 

olice? 

: BUKHARIN: Absolutely not. 
VYSHINSKY: On your way from. America to Russia you 

passed through... 

© BUKHARIN: Through Japan. 


VYSHINSKY: Did you stop there for long? 
BUKHARIN: A week. 


VYSHINSKY: You were not recruited during this week? 

BUKHARIN: If it pleases you to put such questions ... 

VYSHINSKY: The Code of Criminal 
Tight to put such questions. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Prosecutor has all the m 
put such a question because Bukharin is charged wit 
to assassinate the leaders of the Party as far back 


raising a hand against the life of Vladimir | 
1918. . 


VYSHINSKY: I am not overstepping the Code of Criminal 


Procedure. If you like, you can say “no,” but I may ask. 
BUKHARIN: Quite right. 


THE PRESIDENT: The consent of the accused i 
VYSHINSKY: You made no connections wi 


Procedure gives me the 


ore right to 
h attempting 
as 1918, with 
lyich Lenin in 


s not required. 


th the police? 
BUKHARIN: Absolutely. 
VYSHINSKY: Like Chernov in the bus. Iam asking you about 
connections with some police authority. 


BUKHARIN: I had no connections with any police authorities 
whatsoever. 


VYSHINSKY: Then why was it so eas 
which was engaged in espionage work? 
BUKHARIN: Concerning espionage work I know absolutely 
nothing. l 
VYSHINSKY: What do 
BUKHARIN: Just that. 
VYSHINSKY: And what was the bloc engaged in? i 
BUKHARIN: Two people testified here about espionage, Sha- 
rangovich and Ivanov, that is to say, two agents-provocateurs. 
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y for you to join a bloc 


you mean, you don’t know? 


sre 


VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, do you consider Rykov an 


aj ent-provocateur? 


BUKHARIN: No, 1 do not. 

VYSHINSKY (to Rykov): Accused Rykov, do you know that 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” conducted espionage work? 

RYKOV: 1 know there were organizations that conducted 


espionage work. 
~ VYSHINSKY: Tell me, did the Byelorussian national-fascist 
organization, which was part of your ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trots- 
‘kyites’’ and which was led by the accused Sharangovich, conduct 
espionage work? 
RYKOV: I have already s 
VYSHINSKY: Ít conducted es 
RYKOV: Yes 
VYSHINSKY 
service? 
RYKOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: You knew about this? 


RYKOV: I did. ; 
VYSHINSKY: And Bukharin did not know? 
RYKOV: In my opinion, Bukharin also knew. 

VYSHINSKY: So, accused Bukharin, it is not Sharangovich 
who says so, but your pal Rykov. 

BUKHARIN: Nevertheless .! did not know. 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Prosecutor, have you any more 
questions? 

VYSHINSKY: I want to make myself clear to the accused 
Bukharin. Do you understand now why 1 asked you about Austria? 

BUKHARIN: My connection with the Austrian police consisted 
in my imprisonment in an Austrian fortress. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Sharangovich, you 
although you_have been in prison: 
SHARANGOVICH: Yes, althoug 
BUKHARIN: I have been ina Swedish prison, 
son, and in a German prison. l i 
e fact that you have been in jail is no 
been a spy. 
Accused Rykov, you confirm that after all his terms of con- 
i į various countries, Bukharin; with you, 
n with the Polish intelligence 


t it and approved of it? 
RYKOV: I knew of organizations W 


work. 
VYSHINSKY: The fact that Bukharin had been in various 
his accomplices’ connec- 


prisons did not prevent him from approving e 
tions with the Polish intelligence service. You understand this? 
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poken about that. 
pionage work? 


: It was connected’ with the Polish intelligence 


were a Polish spy, 


h I have been in prison. 
twice ina Russian 


proof 


hich conducted espionage 


: ? not. : 
LA ae ean eee understands it. 
: I understand, b i 
BUK PRIDENI Continue yess 
ve RIN: I must speak bri 
p k pees Spear riefly about : 
sence ene the foundations for my een Ea 
down to the a a Ria as is concerned ee 
BATFE ghts and Trotskyites,” wi : seat 
ad ee with corresponding luna we 
the Sverdlo UA as far back as 1919-20, when from Ea 
ERNS S vV niversity I mustered a distinct grou ae 
ane pay quickly into a faction. The eis essa began 
as far as | oe dt is in the material of the investi any ane 
ene at an judge by the remarks of Citizen t eE 
a ee on the subject l = he Procurator 
I Y: Among your 7 
pupils was Sle 
Sn ak Caucasus to baal fea he ee 
VYSHINS paul true. I can cite several more fact 
an KY: Of the same kind? ae 
CuI. Ol ie the same kind. 
BUKHARIN: No. (0) e same type? 
A Ee something similar to it? 
aed: : use me, | cannot explain everything in one 
ae Continue. . 
: A certain nuc! . 
subs cleus of cadres ; 
E a ear one of the component A oe niles 
sequenti i oe organization of the Rights and ioe 
AOR so aE of nee and Trotskyites. ” RS 
bé ha a a so-ca led memorandu i f 
A eee a Central Committee; however, eae was to 
among on = aa circulation among the circles of this al 
breil: fee ain views became current which subse i a 
this P E ET poisonous fruit. n 
cna give place ae Uh Recto a Pane n0ne 
SH : aes 
inter INSKY: What you wrote in it is not ` i 
1 eo us now. - jot of the slightest 
ARIN: In 1928, wh 
counti 1 , when elements of isi : 
eet oe Pele au between the nena oo Ee 
Auer otis cae Ye headed by Stalin, mapped arte 
fie ep eri the difficulties and of an offensive against th e 
tion ae at began to take shape—at first onl e EURES; 
a episodes was that in that year Pai a 
» then head of the 0.G.P.U., to get fe ndeniio iy nicked 
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“~ 


data; he gave me suitably picked data, which I then used to form 
my counter-revolutionary ideology and corresponding actions 
based on this ideology. 
VYSHINSKY: When did your counter-revolutionary Right 
organization take shape? 
BUKHARIN: My rapprochement with Tomsky and Rykov 
dates approximately to 1928-29—then contacts and sounding 
out the then members of the Central Committee, illegal conferen- 
ces which were illegalin respect of the Central Committee; conse- 
quently, the organization overstepped the bounds of Soviet state 
legality, and it was on this basis that there quickly arose a pe- 
culiar organization of the leadership of the Right organization, 
which may be depicted as a hierarchy, approximately like this: 
the trio—Rykov, Tomsky and myself, who were members of the 
Political Bureau at that time, opposition members of the Central 
Committee who by virtue of their views had already developed 
into a counter-revolutionary grouping; then various groupings, 


the chief component parts of which should be listed as follows: 
Bukharin and his notorious school in the first place, Tomsky 


and his trade union cadres in the second place, Rykov and his 
secretaries and people of the Soviet apparatus in the third place, 
Uglanov with Moscow district officials and a group in the Indus- 
trial Academy in the fourth place. In this manner the upper 
clique of this counter-revolutionary organization was formed. 
VYSHINSKY: And where did Yagoda come in? l 
BUKHARIN: Yagoda stood aside. 
VYSHINSKY: Was he connected with you? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, he was. 
VYSHINSKY: He helped you 
BUKHARIN: Quite right. 
VYSHINSKY: So, he was a participant . 


to pick tendentious data? 


BUKHARIN: I am speaking now about the hierarchy of the 
d Yagoda to 


leadership, and therefore as far as Yagoda... 
VYSHINSKY: I simply did not want the accuse 
be slighted. 
BUKHARIN: Here began the quest f 


ing with Kamenev â 
Pyatakov in the hospital, at which Kameney was presen 


ly, a meeting with Kamenev at Schmidt’s country house. 

I forgot to $ 
with a statemen 
Central Committee, at that time an opposition gr 
already swinging to counter-revolutionary views, 
of a corresponding plan, 

I am mentioning it not because it 
not because its ideas, as you know, formed 
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or blocs. Firstly, my meet- 


t his apartment. Secondly, a meeting with 
t. Third- 


ay that in 1928 on the basis of and in connection 


t made by representatives of a whole group in the 
oup, but who were 


and on the basis 
I drew up the so-called platform of 1928. 
was widely circulated and 
the basis of all practical 


Steps at that time and i 
ari and it becarne th inci ‘ 
d P ý e principle erlying 
ideology, but because at the second sounding out of the Tot 
and Pyat PRE e circles, namely at the meeting with Kz 
T yatakov, I showed the economic section of thi amenev 
A referred to. -ion of this platform to 
Ka Dok z : * cars 
more briefly. ink these episodes could be related 
B i 
: emely slander spend 
eres Raoa ip of the Party, the Party sr eae apart 
1 unger, civil war in the country, scurri lous ace on 


_ the Party leadership, and so on and so forth. 


Th . . = 

e a m wpa o that inasmuch as the 
: y isparagement 
We pens on this occasion, but we sounded EN ne 
Thi R empt at an agreement was made. ee 
Pee y, Ang lastly, the meeting at the country house of Vasil 
pari A nO was not there himself and at which m te 
Sack As ee Kamenev and Tomsky were present On this ae 
a dpasor oie acre aie pe) short and e nAi 
c ) mich we opposition n 
i oe should pursue at the econ lenin x the 
A ee i - Kamenev’s position was that of urging us A 
ay on, but we were also waiting for an op ati t So 
nections ae all these three attempts as quests for sail: : 
Party eae fener cat the Party leadership Saale 
: : ich were gr 3 

and Zinoviev on the one hand, and the E eee Kamay 
other. kyite Pyatakov on the 

The next stage in the d 

a evelopment of the c ; ; 

a ee of the Rights began in ode eee 
er ck ee sharpening of the class struggle, of kul ees 

ce ae resistance to the policy of the Party "etc en 
keenine’” all eRe stage the transition to “double entry boo! 
therefore he ong the line. The trio became an illegal EARI 
OPR af ereas this trio had previously been at fhe head of th 
ae ircles, now it became the centre of an illegal count 3 
illegal Dit ee aa And inasmuch as they, I repeat are 

elation to the Part ` : Sage 
nae - the Soviet e they became- thereby illegal in 

ose to this illegal centre v i 
wit : g Vas Yenukidze, who had ¢ 3 
party an P through Tomsky. Uglanov, whose ae 
oe ee 
C eading Loscoy sents 

was also close to the centre at at i panty OLE oniea HOR, 
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ie 031, th 
é 1931, the 
seaximately towards the end of 
, appre P Tete ‘transferred to work out- 
oe Samara, Leningrad, Novosibirsk- 
ounter-revolutionary pHFpO 


Around this time 
members of the so-calle 
ae of Moscow—to yore 
and this transfer was utilize 
even then. ade 

l Y: w was it utilized: PEEN 

n Era utilized in the a yee oe Ha 

thi ae trio, members of the Right centre, my r 
ais illeg i 


l 7 { if 
pe p a € g > 


ruiti le. As regar 
si -marily about recruiting peop a 
sion, pray ot fail me, according to os ie ar aie 
. Pe eaanded a special status for himsel, 1n 
time deman 


cularly just then- al in what sense? ee 
: ; status in Wi tion 
Vv YSHINSE re redial status within the Rent Oe ach i ; 
l P R specially secretive forms of E a the offi- 
ir ite understandable in view of the position 
ial Soviet’ hierarchy. , : l 
i VYSHINSKY: He a Pear the autumn 
f . go . * f : pi n be A 
BUKHARIN: He got e nent of the Right organization be : 
ne newt re transitlod to tactics of a forcible over 
namely 


Poy . What year do you date it from? eae 
eS Cae it approximately from ‘ocean a 
Bait, 3 eneral, Citizen. State Prosecutor, erica y 

ce Paton in mind that all this division 1 

it shou 


n arbitr f g le, 1 Į take the fact of 
14] Seni 
ana bit ary cha acter, because, for example, | eek 


neerning which you 


tive reply. They relate to an earlie 
the conclusion that if dat | because 
ae i ion here. Furthermore, 11 


there was no Clear line of demarcatio Deke sit. 


was such : 
cases, as in the case of Yakovenko, there 1 reaction on 
; | 


ing crimina 
nation that it gave rise to a corresponding 
i . 
our part. 


e ra ? 


i form 
1 called Ryutin plat 1 

time wien the so-Ca he- R utin 

; T pee has been said ae ao Be y n 
was 0 7 . j (0) nee 5 

aps there is n recy, as an 

R e aA platform for rae an platform 

w ; e; it was Ca : rehin. 

P agains S te Right centre and its top leadership 

in order to 5 
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Furthermore, | must say in addition: | think that the Ryutin 
platform—that is why I permit myself to hold your attention 
for a few minutes longer—the Ryutin platform, as far as L can 
remember during the trial, the platform of the Right counter- 
revolutionary organization, was perhaps already actually a com- 
mon platform of the other groupings, including the Kamenev- 
© Zinoviev and Trotskyite groupings. © l 
It was just at this very moment that the situation became such 

that Trotsky had to throw off his Leftist uniform. When it came 

to exact formulations of what had to be done after all, his Right — 
platform came into evidence at once, that is, he had to speak of 

decollectivization, etc. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, you equip 
ly too? 

BUKHARIN: Quite true. Here the correlation of forces was 
such that Trotsky insisted on more drastic methods of struggle, 
and we to a certain extent armed him ideologically. (To Vyshinsky.) 
Is that all I need say about the Ryutin platform? 

_ VYSHINSKY: That is your affair. 

BUKHARIN: No, I am asking if it interests you or not. 

VYSHINSKY: I am interested in your crimes. 

BUKHARIN: Very well, but these crimes are so numerous, 


Citizen Procurator, that it is necessary to pick out the most im- 
portant. 


ped Trotskyism ideological- 


VYSHINSKY: I am interested in all of them—not in a sel- 

ection, but from beginning to end. f 

THE PRESIDENT: So far you are still beating about the bush, 
you are saying nothing about your crimes. ` 

BUKHARIN: So you do not consider an illegal organization 
a crime, nor do you consider the Ryutin platform a crime?’ 

VYSHINSKY: That is not the question, but you are told you 
are beating about the bush. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin, I request you not to 
engage in cross-talk, but to speak if you want to speak. 

~ BUKHARIN: I will speak. 

THE PRESIDENT: According to procedure, the session should 
an fifteen minutes. I ask you to wind up your thoughts or to 
inish. 
. VYSHINSKY: You mentioned Yagoda. I would like to ques- 
tion Yagoda. Accused Yagoda, please tell us if.you demanded of 
the bloc that you should be put in a specially secret position. 
YAGODA: Yes, there was such a demand on my part. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you remember under what circumstances 

this took place and with whom you spoke about it? l 
YAGODA: I spoke with Rykov. 
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PYSt : Accused Rykov, do you confirm this? i 
a. { nave already spoken about this in my 
preliminary testimony. 
SOARING the ee platform sega ae oe 
e cti f overthrowing the Soviet power by ; 
7 a oak an I think 1 should dwell on the onea o 
1932. Those people who had been sent to various oes Ree 
Moscow, consisting for the most part of “young peop es 
from thelr localities and on n ee pee vies 
zs ion a conference at the et i : 
et cor the localities were made. 
VYSHINSKY: legal? ee ee 
> gal. The conference was illega i 
E were illegal and the reports were about 
M E The conference was counter-revolutionary,, the 
reports were counter-revolutionary, and the repor 
ao A idle thing was Goa can 
Incidentally, one of the points on r a A 
ference was the question of the Ryutin pla Tr Soori 
nce a proved this Ryutin platform. After DA E ae 
i oot the “trio, plus Uglanov. I was not p aon 
N because I was on my vacation, but when I a n a 
vay vacation | fully agreed with this platform and I bear full re 
Y sibility for it. The Ryutin platform was approved on behalf 
of the Ri atcentre The essential points of the Ryutin pla : e 
eae coup,” terrorism, steering a course for a oe alae 
with the Trotskyites. Around this time the idea : eae 
Lamune s maturing in the Right circles, and not on ys Bae 
cose cles but also, as far as I remember, among as r 
these working outside of Moscow. At m eee 
from T msky, who was in contact with Yenuki gene bate 
iene to Tomsky in connection with the p erate 
the official position of Yenukidze, who had ae anes ae 
ward at that time. Here we have the logic of as eae 
ae disappearance of avenues for legal work, e a ee 
f this idea, the consolidation of the ties Aoa T dna 
Yenukidze ‘and between Rykov and Yagoda. Tom Lae se 
Yenukidze agreed to take an active part in this Soe ne 
said that Yenukidze had enlisted Peterson. An Pe HE 
a ally, from an academic formulation of the que ee 
ean aired into a practical formulation, because e€ 
of the organization of this coup were present. 
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Consequently, it was already then that the plan was being 
made and the organizational forces picked to carry it out, that is 
to say, the recruiting of people for a “palace coup.” This was 
when the political bloc with Kamenev and Zinoviev originated. 


In this period we had meetings also with Syrtsov and Lomi- 
nadze. 


I must say, only I ask the Court not to understand it asa desire 
to mitigate the charges against me, that the political tendencies 
in this group were not entirely undifferentiated, that the Rights 
were not united with the Trotskyites: the Trotskyites counted 
on terrorism while the Rights put their hopes in an insurrectionary 


movement. The Rights urged. the organization on to mass 
action. l 


I think this is no mitigation, but in this case Iam telling you 
what took place and what was known from the reports which were 
given then. We counted on enlisting the masses. 


I had talks with Pyatakov, Tomsky and Rykov. Rykov had 
talks with Kamenev, and Zinoviev with Pyatakov. 

Inthe summer of 1932 I had a second conversation with Pyatakov 
in the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry. At that time this 
was a very simple matter for me, since I was working under Pya- , 
takov. At that time he was my boss. I had to go into his private 
office on business, and I could do so without arousing suspicion. 
Neither did the fact that 1 would sit in his private office for so 
long arouse any suspicion. There was no telling what business 
had to be transacted. 

VYSHINSKY: You made use of all the legal opportunities 
for illegal conversations. 

BUKHARIN: I utilized legal opportunities for anti-Soviet, 
illegal purposes. In this talk, which took place in the summer of 
1932, Pyatakov told me of his meeting with Sedov concerning 
Trotsky’s policy of terrorism. At that time Pyatakov and I con- 
sidered that these were not our ideas, but we decided that we 
would find a common language very soon and that our differences 
in the struggle against Soviet power would be overcome. Tomsky 
and Rykov, I may be mistaken, spoke with Kamenev and Sokol- 
nikov. I remember that at that time Tomsky particularly insisted 
ona coup d’état and a concentration of all forces, while the mem- 
bers of the Right centre orientated themselves onan insurrectionary 
movement. , 

By the end of 1932—the Ryutin platform dates to the autumn 
or the end of the summer of 1932, the conference dates... 


THE PRESIDENT: The session is drawing to a close, 
conclude. 
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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 7, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Courtiscoming, please 
rise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 

Accused Bukharin, continue your testimony about your anti- 
Soviet activities. 

BUKHARIN: Very well. The day before yesterday I finished 
by saying that at the end of 1932 the bloc of Rights, Trot- 
skyites and Zinovievites was formed on the basis of the Ryutin 
platform. By that time terrorist sentiments had already begun to 
develop among the participants of the counter-revolutionary organi- 
zation of the Rights. They were to be marked among my So-called 
disciples, in the Matveyev group surrounding Uglanov, among 
Rykov’s supporters and among certain trade union function- 
aries, as was at one time disclosed in the press. The formation 
of the group of conspirators in the Red Army relates to that 
period. I heard of it from Tomsky, who was directly informed of it 
by Yenukidze, with whom he had personal connections, and with 
whom in addition it was more convenient for him to be in contact 
because they lived along the same corridor in the Kremlin. 

Both of them, Tomsky and Yenukidze, as | heard—though 
“theard? is not a particularly suitable word; rather I was informed 
by Tomsky and Yenukidze, who told me that in the upper ranks 
of the Red Army the Rights, Zinovievites and Trotskyites had 
then united their forces; names were mentioned to me—I don’t 
vouch that I remember them all exactly—but those I have re- 
membered are Tukhachevsky, Kork, Primakov and Putna. 

Thus the connections with the centre of the Rights followed 
the line of: the military group, Yenukidze, Tomsky and the rest. 
Approximately at this time, i.e., towards the end of 1932 or 
the beginning of 1933, the so-called contact centre was formed, 
which included representatives of various anti-Party counter- 
revolutionary trends, including the Rights. : 

In returning to the story or to the evidence regarding the 
criminal activity of the counter-revolutionary Right bloc, I wish 
firstly to deal with the idea of the coup d’état as one of the central 
criminal ideas, and the practical preparations that corresponded 
to it, because this very idea and the corresponding practical prep- 
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paons developed in conformity with various periods and the 
goceral political situation in the various stages of its develop- 
ment. 

‘ihe inceptionoftheidea ofthecoup d’état among us Right con- 
spirators relates approximately to the years 1929-30, and at that 
time this coup d’état in its embryo form was conceived, or 
rather was spoken of, aS a Coup d’état on relatively a very narrow 
basis. I would say that it was an idea of a circumscribed coup 
détat, or rather of a “palace coup” (1 again fear to say So, lest 
the impression be got that I wish to shirk responsibility here), 
and was for the first time expressed by Tomsky in connection 
with the circumstance that at that time Yenukidze, who was per- 
sonally connected with Tomsky and was frequently in his company, 
had charge of the Kremlin guard; at the same time there was a 
possibility for Rykov, who was Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commiissars, to make use of his official position. In this connection 
there were a number of legal opportunities and loopholes faci- 
litating all kinds of secret criminal activities, and therefore this 
could serve as a definite condition under which this ‘palace 
coup’? could be effected. It dates approximately to the years 
1929-30, but at that time they did not proceed to carry the “palace 
coup”? into effect, and did not do so, strictly speaking, for 
two reasons: the one reason was a wider one... 

VYSHINSKY: Why they did not proceed to put it into effect 
is not so interesting as why they did; why they did not, why 
it did not take place, is of no interest to us. 

BUKHARIN: Very good, I shall not dwell on this if it is not 
of interest. 

VYSHINSKY: You have. already reached the year 1933. 

BUKHARIN: The reason I wanted to refer to this question 
is that it is connected with the practical preparations.... 

VYSHINSKY: So speak of the practical preparations, instead 
of telling us why this or that did not take place. The Court is in- 
terested in knowing what took place, and why. 

BUKHARIN: Yes, but every negation contains an affir- 
mation, Citizen Procurator. Spinoza once said that in the sphere 
of determination... l 

VYSHINSKY: Speak concretely: how were you preparing the 
seizure of power, with whose aid, by what means, with what aims 
and objects in view? 

BUKHARIN: Since we did not undertake a “palace coup” 
for reasons which you are not interested in listening to here, we 
proceeded to orientate ourselves on kulak revolts... . 

VYSHINSKY: What is the meaning of the expression ‘palace 
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coup”? Am I to understand that this means the dir i 
K x > 7 d : 
of power, the seizure of power by the forces of ee 
BUKHARIN: Absolutely correct; politicaliy—by the forces 
of the bloc. But why do J say “palace coup”? This means by 
forces organizationally concentrated in the Kremlin 
VYSHINSKY: By such forces as would l 
; prove to be at your 
j na eee 
aa but net NER by forces that were in the 
nearer Absolutely correct. 
: Then would it not be better to speak not of 
a ‘palace coup,” but of an atte i ; D Ae 
wa mpt tọ seize power by means of 
BUKHARIN: No, it is not quite x 
a quite correct to speak of am armed 
VY s *« k . - 
T ar Why not? You wished to seize power with 
BUKHARIN: An armed uprising is ffair, whi 
it Bes a matter of a T i 7 Daa 
YSHINSKY: What masses? You had no masses wi 
7 s wit : 
BUKHARIN: Consequently it is not an uprising. ee 
AE uprising with the aid of a group. 
KHAI : you choose to define an isi 
as an uprising, then it is correct. a A an 
P a In any case, it is more correct than to speak 
ie ce coup,” which is supposed to take place in some 
BUKHARIN: i i A 
E aa aR When speaking of a “palace coup, I had 
VYSHINSKY: A group of plotters? 
BUKHARIN: Absolutely correct. E ei ; 
N e ria I believe it will be better to call it so. Tell 
r ERA i yen prepare the group of plotters for the seizure 
BUKHARIN: That refers to the followin i 
; eriod. Perha 
ies will allow me to relate the facts in a order A 
eur! D at first about the ‘‘palace coup is 
ransition to an uprising, f isi ict 
eae ous ek prising, from an uprising to, strictly 
_VYSHINSKY: Tell me, what i j 
a plotters R Apertioe nat was the main object of the group 
UKHARIN: Even at that period the main obj ‘ 
overthrow of the Soviet E by (ee ye 
; o ase Well, tell us then how you were preparing 
or ae overthrow of the Soviet government by force. i 
UKHARIN: At that period we were already discussing the 
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guesifan of the overthrow of the Soviet government by force, 
with the aid af a groug of military participants in the plot. 

VYSHINSKY: A group? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. l 

VYSHINSKY: A group of participants in your plot? 

BUKHARIN: Absolutely correct, | 

VYSHINSKY: In the persons of Tukhachevsky, Primakov and 
some others? 

BUKHARIN: There was the Yenukidze group as well. a 

VYSHINSKY: We have already spoken of the Yenukidze 
group. 

BUKHARIN: Absolutely correct. In 1931-32, in connection 
with the changed political situation, the main stress was laid on 
the development of the insurrectionary movement, and the counter- 
revolutionary Right organization, headed by the centre of the 
Rights, provoked several kulak revolts which, Citizen Procurator, 
were already dealt with in part when you questioned me in 
connection with Yakovenko, Slepkov, etc. 

VYSHINSKY: On your direct instructions and under your 
leadership? 

BUKHARIN: Absolutely correct. I can mention here yet another 
fact which has not been referred to. At that time I spoke about 
myself. I sent Slepkov to prepare a kulak revolt in the Kuban. 
Rykov sent Eismont to the Caucasus, and he entered into connec- 
tions with the Right-winger Pivovarov and the Trotskyite Belo- 
Dorodov; this has been referred to during the Court investigation. 
in addition I can tell the Court that I was informed by P. Pet- 
rovsky and Zaitsev of kulak sabotage as a sort of preliminary 
stage’ preceding sharper forms of struggle. 

VYSHINSKY: In so far as you have mentioned Eismont, I 
ask you to testify regarding your connections with Whiteguard 
circles and German fascists. l 

BUKHARIN: I don’t understand what you have in view. 

VYSHINSKY: I repeat, tell the Court of your connections, 
of connections between your conspiratorial group and Whiteguard 
circles abroad and the German fascists. Is the question clear? 

BUKHARIN: I do not know of this. In any case, I don’t 
remember. 

VYSHINSKY (to the Court): Allow me to ask Rykov. Did 
you hear my question? What can you say in this regard? 

RYKOV: | knew from Pivovarov that the Cossack League, 
organized on the instructions, on the advice of Slepkov . . - 

VYSHINSKY: The Whiteguard Cossack League? 


RYKOV: Yes... . That through the re-emigrants who made up 
‘he forces of this counter-revolutionary organization, it was 
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connected with the remnants of th : 
es l e Cossack émigré road, a: 
ae connection was facilitated by the a aa om 
ee ee > al ceived fronr the 
Sera So that the group of conspirators in the North 
ea a ees knew from Pivovarov’s words, was in 
on wW 1 iteguarc S ea ae aad: 
fee a guard Cossack League abroad, and with 
Ae Yes, that’s so. 
NSKY: Accu i i ; 
ao doer sed Bukharin, did you know-o! this, did 
Wee ne not know Pivovarov. 
tee : at was Pivovatov’s position in the North 
BUKHARIN: He 
North Caucasus. 


VYSHINSKY: So , : 

ee : you knew t i ; 

the SN Executive a oe was Chairm 

Executive pce knew that he was Chairman of the Territorial 
ommittee,. but I did not know him personally. i 


PE an Rykov knew that Pivovarov was the head ofa 
eee a one a a in the North Cau 
casus, onnected with Whi i i ; 
ee on you, Bukharin, did not D eae PRRI 
ARIN: I don’t di i ossibilit 
but T aig a dispute the possibility of such a fact, 
SHINSKY: Was it a fact i 
: : , OF was it not, t i 
a et Whiteguard Cossack circles ae OVEN . 
ane N: I cannot deny it. I can only conjecture that it 
US ReE our line was to make use of all forces 
BURA He Mie ae forces as well? 
KH: z as not excluded. i 
SUNAR: Was that clear to you? 4 
a i I don’t deny that this was possible, but I cannot: 
hota a - n eee of exactitude, there is not the 
naterial i enable me t 
Zoa Whiteguard Cossack a A MA a 
wee i was there such a fact as the one 
your organization? ; o Hew of it as one of the leaders of 
KHARIN: There is no such fact i i 
N: 1 act in my mind. Bi 
a the possibility of such a fact. What is ea e 
ely that Such connectious existed. i ee 
VYSHINSKY: You wish to present matters 
a concerned with these crimes. 
KHARIN: How so, when I sent Yakovenko to Siberia to 


was at the head of Soviet state power in the 


an of 
orth Caucasus? 


as if you were not 
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organize atined kulak insurrections, and sent ‘Slepkov to the 
the same purposes f 
So acceed Rykov, did Bukharin know of this 
i t? . . 
fact, OF Oy: The initiative of the ee of ee 
ing to Pivovarov, belonged to Slepkov, who was $ l 
a by Bukharin, and who, 1 presume, was given 
definite instructions and directives by Bukharin. PR 
VYSHINSKY: So then, a ae w a 
ins initiative. Accused Bukharin, do you © this? 
ji BUKHARIN: | sent Slepkov there as an individual skilled 
in the organization of the insurrectionary movement. But o 
he got there, found his bearings and learnt what organization 
there were Slepkov could undertake certain steps without me. i 
VYSHINSKY: Do you bear responsibility for these crimina 
acts as one of the leaders of the organization? eis 
BUKHARIN: Undoubtedly 1 do bear responsibility. Be 
VYSHINSKY: For the connections of your organization with 
Whiteguard Cossack circles and German fascists? 
BUKHARIN: Of o I ime a 
i y: Was there such a fact: 
VS HARIN: If others say that there was such a fact, then 
there was. s Cas 
© RY . | categorically assert that such a commissi 
ee SIOK vas sent to the North ue re n os 
playes i gather a counter-revo- 
ortant role and was able to ga 0 
Peary organization together. 1 do not know whether o 
to Bukharin on this point, but the initiative there, according to 
i longed to Slepkov. f oes ; 
PIVOT INS KY? Consequently, these connections followed Bu 
kharin’s line? aes 
- The idea followed Bukharin s line , 
A YSHINSKY: The idea and the practical application of it. 
OV: Slepkov did it. l 
RYK HARIN. | don’t deny having sent Slepkov there. 1 sent 
him to establish contact with Whiteguard Cossack oe see: 
VYSHINSKY: Was this included in the plan of your le 
ship? fe eos 
ARIN: I did not specifically say So. s 
PINSKY: Do you assert that you were unaware of ae 
contacts with German fascists and Whiteguard Cossack ee f 
ARIN: I did not know. , ; 
S YSHINSKY: Rykov knew, Slepkov knew, but you did not? 
BUKHARIN: They were there on the spot. à 
VYSHINSKY: Did you send Slepkov there? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, | did. 
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VYSHINSKY: Were you connected with Slepkoy when he was 
there? 


BUKHARIN: No. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you talk to him about what he did there? 
BUKHARIN: Later on? . 
VYSHINSKY: Yes, later on. 
BUKHARIN: We had no detailed conversation. 
VYSHINSKY: But did you meet him? 
BUKHARIN: F met him once. i : 
VYSHINSKY: You met once, and this was enough to enable 
you to discover whether he had fulfilled your commission or not. 
BUKHARIN: No, we did not speak about it. 
VYSHINSKY: Tell me, what was the subject of your conversa- 
tion? l 
BUKHARIN: We talked very little. i 
VYSHINSKY: You sent Slepkov to organize a kulak insur- 
rection. Slepkoy engaged in the organization of this insurrection 
and worked in this direction. 
BUKHARIN: He did not give me a detailed reply. 
VYSHINSKY: I ask you, was this so or not? 
BUKHARIN: I sent him. 
- VYSHINSKY: Did he fulfil your instructions? 
BUKHARIN: Apparently he did. 
VYSHINSKY: Apparently? ; 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
- VYSHINSKY: But did he speak to you about it? 
BUKHARIN: I say that ił met him once. 


VYSHINSKY: Did Slepkov tell you how he had fulfilled your 
commission? , 
BUKHARIN: I don’t remember his having said much. 


VYSHINSKY: But why do you say that he did not speak in 
detail? l 


BUKHARIN: He spoke in general. 
VYSHINSKY: He spoke in general? l 
BUKHARIN: Yes, in general. 

VYSHINSKY: If he spoke in general, then he spoke? 
BUKHARIN: If he spoke in general, then he spoke. 


VYSHINSKY: But you have only just said that he did not 
speak. 


BUKHARIN: He did not speak in detail. 
VYSHINSKY: I ask you, accused Bukharin, did you send 


Slepkov to organize Whiteguard kulak insurrections? 


BUKHARIN: Yes. l 
VYSHINSKY: Did he inform you how he had fulfilled your 


commission? 


BUKHARIN; He did not say how he had fulfilled it. 
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VYSHINSKY: But how did he fulfil it? 
BUKHARIN: He said that there were disorders there. 
VYSHINSKY: Not insurrections, but disorders? 
BUKHARIN: The conversation rapidly passed to. another 
topic, about the preparations for the conference in 1932. . 
VYSHINSKY: Your conversations of course. passed very rapid- 
ly from one topic to another. 2 
: it is ioral for me to establish that at that time in the 
North Caucasus there was a part of your Right-wing plotting 
organization. 
BUKHARIN: Yes: 
VYSHINSKY: So it is a fact? 
BUKHARIN: It is. ; 
VYSHINSKY: That you- knew about it? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. oe 
VYSHINSKY: That you sent Slepkov there to establish con- 
tact with this organization. That Slepkov did something were in 
this direction of which he spoke to you. . Is that a fact? 
BUKHARIN: It is. _ 4 
VYSHINSKY: That there were kulak disorders there. Is that 
a fact? . pik oe 
BUKHARIN: It is. ; ; a 
VYSHINSKY: That this was connected with his activity. Is 
that a fact? ; ES 
BUKHARIN: H is. ; , = 
VYSHINSKY: And was connected with your activity. Is that 
a fact? K 
HARIN: It is. : ae 
EVSHINSKY: Further, it is known that this North Caucasus 
group was in contact with Whiteguard Cossack émigre circles. . 
i t a fact or not? . a 
; BUKHARIN: I have told you that 1 ‘cannot deny this fact, 
Citizen Procurator. Oe ao tg a 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, is it a fact or not ae a 
group of your confederates in the North Caucasus was connec 
with Whiteguard émigré Cossack ene aioe Is that a fac 
t? Rykov says it is, Slepkov says it 1S. . 
ği anan tt Rykov says it is, I have no grounds for not 
Pe VSHINSKY: Can you answer me without philosophy? 
BUKHARIN: This is not philosophy. , 
VYSHINSKY: Without philosophical twists and turns. ai 
BUKHARIN: I have testified that I had explanations on this 
question. hs stn ciate 
VYSHINSKY: Answer me ‘‘No. 
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BUKHARIN: I cannot say “No,” and I cannot deny that it 
did take place. 
VYSHINSKY: So the answer is neither ‘Yes’? nor ‘No’’? 
BUKHARIN: Nothing of the kind, because facts exist regard- 
less of whether they are in anybody’s mind. This is a problem of 
the reality of the outer world. | am no solipsist. 
VYSHINSKY: So that regardless of whether this fact entered 
your mind or not, youas a plotter and leader were aware of it? 
BUKHARIN: I was, not aware of ‘it. 
VYSHINSKY: You were not? - - ` 


BUKHARIN: But I can say the following in reply to your 


` question: since this thing was included in the general plan, I con- 


sider it likely, and since Rykov speaks of it in a positive fashion, 
I have no grounds for denying it. 


VYSHINSKY: Consequently, it is a fact? 


BUKHARIN: From the point of view of mathematical prob- 
ability it can be said, with very great probability, that it is a 
fact. i 

VYSHINSKY: So that you are unable to give a plain answer? 

BUKHARIN: Not “unable, but there are some questions 
that cannot be answered outright ‘‘Yes’’ or “No,” as you are 
perfectly well aware from elementary logic. ‘ 

VYSHINSKY: Allow me to ask Rykov again: was Bukharin 
aware of this fact? l 

RYKOV: I did not speak to him about it. : 

VYSHINSKY: Now, did Bukharin know about it or not? 

RYKOV: I personally think with mathematical probability 
that he should have known of it. 

VYSHINSKY: That’s clear. Accused Bukharin, were you aware 
that Karakhan was a participant in the conspiratorial group of 
Rights and Trotskyites? 

BUKHARIN: I was. 

VYSHINSKY: Were you aware that Karakhan was a German 
spy? 
BUKHARIN: No, I was not aware of that. 

VYSHINSKY (to Rykov): Were you aware, accused Rykov, 
that Karakhan was a German spy? - z 

RYKOV: No, I was not. ; l 

VYSHINSKY: Were you not aware that Karakhan was engaged 
in negotiations with certain German circles? . 

RYKOV: Negotiations regarding the centre of the Rights? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, of course, regarding the centre of the 
Rights. 

RYKOV: Yes, yes. l 
VYSHINSKY: Treasonable negotiations? 
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RYKOV: Treasonable. o aa ware 
RN SHINSKY: With whom did he conduct these negotiations, 
with what institution? `.. ene 
RYKOV:, {No reply.) 
VYSHINSKY:. Well? ae oe. mee 7 
RYKOV: | don’t know that... ` l 
RYSHINSKY: ‘In that case, tell the Court: what was the line 
of mations? o -* © a. -. Tet ar Seats 
a a was. .: At that time negotiations were con- 
ducted with German Sates eae ae ak . 
'’SHINSKY: With which circless | eee: 
SOV On the question of their attitude to the Rights, to 
it ap d'état by the Rights. 9. ee. 2% nea 
a OY SHINSKY: Were there negotiations regarding the organi- 
zation of the defeat of the E or not? i ie 
: | don’t know that. i by Hee es 
RY SHINSKY: Then I wish to remind Rykov of the ee 
testimony given by him at the preliniinaty investigation — o a 
p. 112: “Consequently not only the Oaa woe F a 
a t part of our organization, worked to p be Ce 
feat ERE USSR This defeat was prepared for by our oa 
ternational orientation and Karakhan’s negotiations. Is tha 
ne KOV: It i f A . 
RY i ts. fo: ë i 4 í l 
IINSKY: Then what follows from ais? 2S 
ov had in view defeat not in the direct sense of the 
word. | had in view that ifa group of potter in T cont 
fos id tiegotiations with the enemy, then, Tirstiy, l ot 
e egotia tions in itself must assist in hastening Sea a 
the enemy will the sooner undertake a a 
` . $ pi : i i y \ 
he has within the country—and, secondly, thea a 
i itself, and of the other to attack, correspo gly 
oe the defence weakens while the offensive becomes stronger. 
> IYSHINSKY: So then this fact took place? 
i : Yes. ; austen 
RY SHINSKY: And further: *‘In our Te at 
ation, starting point was that we needed to receive SURP 
See etal bourgeoisie, and we ane ipo 
cess - tionary wor .S.S.R. 
and the success of our counter-revolu l uu res 
i ir i ism.” kets it states: “Karakha 
with direct aid from fascism. „Jn brac Boar 
iati one lusion be drawn from this that. 
Vin Fae i tiations with fascist 
with your knowledge, engaged in negotiations ' sci 
ey R support for. your treasonable activity on genmie 
conditions? Was that the case? - T 
YKOV: Yes. . ee 
SYSHINSKY. And what were the conditions? 
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RYKOV: Firstly, a number of economic concessions, 
Secondly the so-called dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. 

VYSHINSKY: What does that mean? a 

RYKOV: That means the separation of the national rep 
and placing them under a protectorate, or making them 
formally not dependent, but actually dependent on... 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, territorial concessions? 

RYKOV: Of course. 

VYSHINSKY: Did Karakhan propose in the name of your 
bloc to cede to the Germans some part of the territory of the 
Soviet Union? ; i 

RYKOV: The matter was somewhat different. 

VYSHINSKY: I speak of the meaning of these concessions. 

RYKOV: I myself did not meet Karakhan. I know this from 
Tomsky, who explained itin my presence’ and in that of Bukha- 
rin. 

VYSHINSKY: So that means Bukharin also knew? Allow me 
to ask Bukharin. Did you know? 

BUKHARIN: I did. . 

RYKOV: He explained it in this way: the German fascists 
accept these conditions, i.e., privileges as regards concessions, trade 
agreements, etc., but on their part they demand that the nation- 
al republics be given the right to free separation. 

VYSHINSKY: Well, and what does that mean? . 

RYKOV: It was not what we proposed. This was a new demand 
on the part of the Germans. In plain language, this means, of course, 
the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, handing over part of the U.S.S.R. 
to the Germans? - .. : 

RYKOV: Of course. 


VYSHINSKY: That is to say, you were aware that Karakhan, 
with your knowledge, engaged in negotiations with German circles 
to hand over part of the U.S.S.R. Precisely what part? i 

RYKOV: There was no talk about that. l 

VYSHINSKY: Did your plan include a point about severing 
the Ukraine for the Germans, or did it not? 

RYKOV: I personally cannot say about the Ukraine, | repeat, 
not because we were against the Ukraine being severed. - 

- VYSHINSKY: But were you against or for its being severed? 

RYKOV: There was simply no talk among us about the Ukraine 
being severed, and the question was not decided then. ` 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have in view severing the Ukrain 
in favour of German fascism? l 

RYKOV: Such was the formula. l 

VYSHINSKY: Not a formula—but in practice? 
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and 


ublics 
dependent, 


RYKOV: In practice the question at issue could be that of 
Byelorussia. 5 ; 


VYSHINSKY: And of the Ukraine? 


RYKOV: No. We could not decide this question without the — 


consent of the Ukrainian counter-revolutionary organizations. 

VYSHINSKY: Then I address myself to the accused Bukharin. 
Did you in 1934 engage in negotiations with Radek on this subject? 

BUKHARIN: Not negotiations, but conversations. 

< VYSHINSKY: Allright, conversations. Didthey take place ornot? 

BUKHARIN: They did, only not about that. 

VYSHINSKY: Then about what? 

BUKHARIN: Radek told me of his negotiations with Trotsky, 
that Trotsky had engaged in negotiations with the German fascists 
regarding territorial concessions in return for help to the counter- 
revolutionary organizations. 

VYSHINSKY: That’s it, that’s it. 

BUKHARIN: I then objected to Radek. 

VYSHINSKY: Did Radek tell you that on Trotsky’s instruc- 
tions the Ukraine was to be ceded, yielded to the Germans? . 

BUKHARIN: I definitely remember about the Ukraine. 

VYSHINSKY: Were there such conversations or not? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: And about the Far East? 

BUKHARIN: About the Ukraine I definitely remember; there 
was talk of other regions, but I do not remember which. 

VYSHINSKY: You testified as follows: “Trotsky, while urg- 
ing the intensification of terrorism, yet considers the main chance 
for the advent of the bloc to power to be the defeat of the U.S.S.R. 
ina war against Germany and Japan at the cost of territorial conces- 
sions(the Ukraine to the Germans, andthe Far East to the Japan- 
ese). Was that so? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, it was. 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, these are the concessions? 

BUKHARIN: I was not in agreement. 

VYSHINSKY: Further it states: ‘I did not object to the idea 
of an understanding with Germany and Japan, but did not agree 
with Trotsky on the extent.”’ 

BUKHARIN: Read the next phrase as well, where the extent 
and character are explained. l i 

VYSHINSKY: I have read and want to speak about this. 

BUKHARIN: I said I was against territorial concessions. 

VYSHINSKY: No. I want to speak about this. And so Radek 
told you that Trotsky gave instructions to cede the Ukraine 
to the Germans. Did he say this? 

BUKHARIN: He did, but I did not consider Trotsky’s in- 
structions as binding on me. ; . 
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VYSH W aware of thi ion wi 
ace o Be Was Rykov aware of this conversation with Ra- 
RYKOV: Whom are you asking? 
Oe Bukharin. 
-BUKHARIN: I don’t remember whet! 7 
VYSHINSKY: And Rykov? U 
Lene He did not tell me. 
l HINSKY: Consequentl uw charin’ 
Par ie Sara y yo were unaware of Bukharin’s 
ai (No reply.) 

HINSKY: But did he talk privately t in? 
RYKOV: Who? i AEN 
VYSHINSKY: Radek. Accused Bukharin, how did R 

. 3 d é 
to you? What post did you occupy at that time? oe 
BUKHARIN: It is not a matter of the post. 
VYSHINSKY: What post did you occupy? 
BUKHARIN: I was the editor of the ‘“Izvestia.”’ 
VYSHINSKY: Did you talk to Radek as the editor of the ‘‘Iz- 
vestia,” of as a member of the plotting organization? 
_ BUKHARIN: You understand perfectly well that I spoke to 
him as a member of the plotting organization. 
sie Rykov and Tomsky then constituted the centre, 
eee ese conditions you said nothing of this conversation 
BUKHARIN: Excuse me, I wish to answer this questi 
e me, . I can- 
not answer every question in ue i 
lent aoier a ele one word. I do not possess suffi- 
The conditions under which we met were of ac i i 
d onspirat 
character, since we hardly met together at all, but Toke =a 
time to time, making use of meetings in corridors, in the streets 
etc. It may have happened that I did not tell him of this con- 
e Loy oe not in order to whitewash Rykov; it is to 
plained by the conspiratorial method isted i 
organization AR Rights. ods that existed in the 
YSHINSKY: Do you deny that you passed on to Ryk 
a serious conversation as the one you had with Radek? Did a 
not tell Rykov about your serious conversations with Radek? 
_ BUKHARIN: Citizen Procurator, Į did not consider Trotsky’s 
aoo as obligatory for us all. l 
INSKY: I am not ki irecti 
eee not speaking of directions, but of con- 
BUKHARIN: I do not remember and theref 
whether I spoke of this. I don’t remember ee eek 
VYSHINSKY: You do not deny, but you don’t remember. 
will ask Rykov. Accused Rykov, when you spoke of dismember- 


_ment, which parts of the U.S.S.R. did you have in mind? 
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RYKOV: When Tomsky reported on the additional demands 
of the German fascists to the Rights, we accepted this proposal 
in the main in its general form. E 3 

VYSHINSKY: What was in question here, or what parts of 
the U.S.S.R.? 

RYKOV: There was no specific talk regarding which republics, 


which parts of the U.S.S.R. 


VYSHINSKY: At the preliminary investigation, and here in - 


Court, you testified that Karakhan engaged in negotiations with 
the German fascists regarding help for your plot. Was that a 
fact or was it not? - 

RYKOV: Regarding help for the plot? If political aid is meant, 
then it was to secure a favourable attitude towards it. 

VYSHINSKY: In return for what? 

RYKOV: I have already enumerated. 

VYSHINSKY: Territorial concessions, What part of the 
U.S.S.R. did this concern? 

RYKOV: We did not specify this. 

VYSHINSKY: You did not define this? 

RYKOV: No, we did. not. 7 

VYSHINSKY: But did you have a definite part of the U.S.S.R. 
in mind or not? Or did you speak in the general abstract? 

RYKOV: What happened was what I have already stated. 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say? 

RYKOV: We accepted conditions favourable to the practical 
activity of the centre of the Rights. This was put into effect 
in our work, in our guidance regarding Byelorussia. 

VYSHINSKY: So then the Germans were. concerned about 
Byelorussia? For whose benefit? ble 

RYKOV: I cannot say what the Germans were concerned about. 

VYSHINSKY: They were concerned that you might hand over 
Byelorussia to whom? Not to the Germans? 

RYKOV: To the Poles. . . 

VYSHINSKY: But what about the Germans? It would appear 
that the Germans were fussing around for the benefit of others. 
For whom? The Poles? The Germans render you a service, and in 
return for this you hand over Byelorussia to the Poles. They turn 
out to be in a ridiculous position. 

RYKOV: (No reply.) a 

VYSHINSKY: I revert to the first question. Consequently, 


Karakhan engaged in negotiations with the Germans. Apparently ` 


this took place with the knowledge of your bloc. Did Bukharin 
know of this? : ; 
RYKOV: Tomsky told me and Bukharin of this. 
VYSHINSKY: So, then, was Bukharin aware of this? 
Accused Bukharin, were you aware of this? . . 
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a Citizen Procurator, T ioi already ‘said’ twice 
VYSHINSKY: Did you endorse this? 
BUKHARIN: What exactly does ‘‘this’’ mean? 
VYSHINSKY: What you have already said twice. 
BUKHARIN: I did not endorse it. At the preliminary investi- 
gation Į gave detailed testimony to the effect that Karakhan. . 
VYSHINSKY: Did you endorse it? ; 
a BUKHARIN: I was faced with the fact itself, because Kara- 
chan. oeo l l l 
VYSHINSKY: Did you endorse these negotiations d 
by Karakhan with the German fascists? g An: 
_ BUKHARIN: Citizen Procurator, I say that this was a poli- 
tical fact. l 
VYSHINSKY: Did you endorse Karakhan’s negotiations wi 
ae fascists on behalf of the bloc? B aou 
CHARIN: In general, as regards the negotiations 
I endorse Tat is to say, considered tt expedient = ; one 
INSKY: Not in general, but the negotiations : 
mo ge negotiations conducted 
BUKHARIN: I have already explained to you, Citizen Procu- 
rator, that the situation was such that Karakhan went a 


.a preliminary decision of the joint centre and returned. . . 


VYSHINSKY: Were you aware that Karakhan was e i 
ee with the German fascists? pee 
KHARIN: I was. I knew of this from T a- 
rakhan himself. 7. _ : REOR 
VYSHINSKY: Did you endorse these negotiations? : 
BUKHARIN: Or disavow? I did not disavow them; conse- 
EY them. 
YSHINSKY: T ask you, did you endorse, them, or not? 
_, BUKHARIN: I repeat, Citizen Procurator: since I did not 
disavow them, T consequently endorsed them. a l 
DUA Consequently, you endorsed them? 
RIN: If T did not disavow th en- 
E ee OW em, consequently I en 
VYSHINSKY: That’s what I am aski : that is Si 
you endorsed them? ee ck hen ote ad 
_. BUKHARIN: So then “consequently’’ is the same as “that 
is to say.” . 
VYSHINSKY: What do you mean, ‘‘that is to say’’?. 
BUKHARIN: That is to say, I endorsed them. ae 
ade But you say that you learnt of this post fac- 
BUKHARIN: Yes, the one does not tradi i 
e lenet contradict the other in 
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VYSHINSKY: Allow me to question the accused Rykov. 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rykov, did Karakhan undertake these 
negotiations on his own initiative? 

RYKOV: He undertook them on the instructions, on the 
initiative of Tomsky. But Bukharin and I endorsed this initiative 
when these negotiations were reported to us. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you endorse not only the fact of the negotia- 
tions but also the initiative, that is, the affair as a whole? 

RYKOV: We are neither of us little children. If you don’t 
endorse such things, then you must fight against them. One cannot 
play with neutrality in such things. 

VYSHINSKY: And so it can be established that Karakhan 
conducted negotiations with the German fascists with Bu- 
kharin’s knowledge. Accused Rykov, do you confirm this? 

RYKOV: Yes. l 

BUKHARIN: What is the meaning of “with Bukharin’s knowl- 
cdge”’? It was not the case that I knew that he was going 


there. 

VYSHINSKY: I am not speaking about his going there. Do 
you know what initiative means?... . 

BUKHARIN: I can guess vaguely. 

VYSHINSKY: Vaguely? I see that your position compels 
you to guess vaguely about very clear things. 

BUKHARIN: Possibly. 

VYSHINSKY: The accused Rykov has just testified to the Court 
in your presence that Karakhan began negotiations with the Ger- 
mans not on his own initiative, but on that of Tomsky...- . 

BUKHARIN: But then neither Rykov nor I knew of this. 

VYSHINSKY: But when you learnt later, did you endorse it? 

BUKHARIN: Rykov has already stated that in such cases 
there can be no such thing as neutrality: if I did not put an end 
to them, then I endorsed them. But this is a paraphrase of what 
I said: if I did not disavow them, I endorsed them. 

VYSHINSKY: And 50, ‘accused Bukharin, you bear responsi- 
bility for these negotiations of Karakhan with the Germans? 

BUKHARIN: Undoubtedly. 

VYSHINSKY: For the negotiations regarding the preparations 

for defeat? i l 
BUKHARIN: The question was not put that way. 
VYSHINSKY: Regarding help to you? 

BUKHARIN: Ingeneral | spoke of help. . - of neutralization... 

VYSHINSKY: Rykov has already explained to you. 

BUKHARIN: It seems to me that he is explaining to the 
Court, and not to me. E 
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VYSHINSKY: He explained t ery fi 
A with the enemy arcane cae Da as 
og Os i a that sense, but f draw a differ- 
eel Re aa e question was dealt with from the 
f YSHINSKY: How was help t ; i 
ing the sucesso a eae have been rendered? In assist- 
, : During the conspi i 
ae against us $n borers Seaver eran 
at has to be neutralized and that 
VYSHINSKY: That is to Hen 
say eee is to say, that they should help you to 
BUKHARIN: To neutrali : 
E DoneE utralize them and thereby to help us in 
VYSHI : i in i 
BUKHARIN: Yes the price of certain concessions? 
SHINSKY: The accused Ryk t 
eaten eo pees ated that at that period 
am EA rng Byelorussia was discussed. Is that how 
UKHARIN: My impression of it i i i 
; s quite a different 
rite a aioe Heer us that the Germans had “told 
k in t ; o economic concessio th 
fascists insisted on the national i i peas tame tea 
1 i blics bein i t i 
of secession. We immediatel ak Pinca: a tea 
meane a et ice cf Reuse ee aoe 
Byelonecia? : That is to say, as meaning the surrender of 


RYKOV: And thereupon, as far as I remember (and one must 


not and cannot forget such things), we accepted it in this general 


form. 
VYSHINSKY: Who is meant b ? 
6s ”? 
eo I, Bukharin and Tork 
A Nt ae correct, accused Bukharin? f 
a : Nota ogether, not about Byelorussia, but about 
VYSHINSKY: So, now it’s ab i i 
s were dealing a Brea the Ukraine. But till now 
; N: You have not questioned | is poi 
E ORS is nothing contradictory Teta peta oie 
on ee Allow me to show the accused Rykov his testi- 
T > i i nP: 119, where it says: “I must, however, say that 
E P > A on Poland with a view to securing 
: : of our advent t i y 
earlier, namely, in 1930-31.” Do you Conta this? ER 
RYKOV: Yes. x 
VYSHINSKY: Bukharin, do you confirm this? 
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“+ enow and don’t remember this.” 
DriKHARIN: I don’t know and don’t. remember Unis. | 
vy SHINSKY: Accused Rykov; Whom. did:you:have in mind 

oe oferred tothisgquestion?:? = oe o ae 
nove T o relations with the representatives of 
eee anization. oe . Pa ue 
the Byelorussian oe tid ate ‘not : discuss: this question with 
Bukharin? ate a A ee 
COV: not assert that. © - oe . 
RO NSKY: Then allow metoread out your further testimony: 


iod thi estion 1 on several occasions the sub- | 
“At that period this question was.on sS 


i T the one 
j iscussion i myself, Bukharin and Tomsky, on 
ject of discuss eT ask for so you did discuss “this question 
; ; : ` $ a a as $ 7 
with BOVE “This question”? meant the ceases ar w 
; gsi nizati erh 

-re tionary Byelorussian organization. : a 

met ute correctly, but that was what. 1 had in 


an arent hadin view what was in view. 
isicy: Apparently you Hac in i L 
H Leer ea that the question of p ene a o 
eoland was discussed in 1930-31. And further it he a a 
period » that is, precisely at that ie this question, t is, 
yestion of -dentation on Poland. - E c. tee 
question OV (after a silence): There is. no such . thing m my 
testimony, perhaps there is some other we a on 
” YYSHINSKY: Here every word ey a big part: 
: t is absolutely correct. = s : p 
T It says outright: at that pa aircon 
that is, the question which was: spoken pi peior, q on 
ne arrentation on Poland. Please rea ite o KEE 
the ai is handed his testimony giver at the preuminiy in 
Eo. it states: “At th t eriod this question... or 
i . Here it states: “At that p ' 
To eee Ge wwhole of the previous’ paragraPi and not to the 
jas agraph at all. l 
tast phrais KY: Pa further: “The general ee a 
agreed on amounted to wie m a the negotia y that time Gan 
i f alrea e by that 1 l 
with whom con a utd agree to the Byelorussian Soviet Republic 
i i U.S.S.R.”. | l 
being severed from the S , A 
$0? whom did you discuss l 
T this with Goloded and Chervyakoy, they 
s ` matter. ; i 
wee MEY. They were aware of the matter? And was Bukh 
arin aware of it? we í ; 
- T did not meet Chervya OVE ae T 
BU Aye That you didn’t meet Chervyakov is not the 
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point. I am speaking of Rykov. | submit to him these three 
paragraphs from his testimony. The first reads: “I must, how- 
ever, say that the question of the orientation on Poland was re- 
peatedly discussed in 1930-31.” The second paragraph: “In 
this period, i.e., in the period 1930-31, this question, i.e., the 
question spoken of previously, the question of the orientation on 
Poland, was on several occasions a subject of discussion between 
myself, Bukharin, Tomsky and Chervyakov, former Chairman 
of the Central Executive Committee of Byelorussia. Chervyakov 


- has been a covert, but exceptionally active participant of the Right 


organization since 1928. The third paragraph: ‘‘The general for- 
mula we then agreed on amounted to this, that in the negotia- 
tions with the Poles, with whom contacts had already been restored 
by that time through Chervyakov, we would agree to the Byelo- 
russian Soviet Republic being severed from the U.S.S.R.” ` 

Do you confirmi this? 

RYKOV: Yes. l 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, did you know of all this? 

BUKHARIN: In 1930 such a question could not arise. Hitler 
was not yet in power at that time. . 


VYSHINSKY: But this question was raised. The history of 
your treachery did not begin with Hitler. 

BUKHARIN: That is true. l 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have conversations with Rykov and 
Tomsky in 1930-31? i 

BUKHARIN: I don’t remember. 

VYSHINSKY: Now Rykov testifies to the fact that there were 
such conversations. I ask you, were there such conversations or 
not? Yes or no? 

BUKHARIN: And I say I don’t remember. I have the right to 
tell the Court not what you want, but what really happened. . 

VYSHINSKY: I don’t demand this of you. 


BUKHARIN: I have the right to say to the Court, and do 
say, 1 don’t remember. 


VYSHINSKY: You don’t remember? Accused Rykov, what 
do you say? p 
= RYKOV: The first report of this was made by Tomsky; he 
referred to Chervyakov, who had been at his country house. And 
then the three of us discussed this question on the strength of 
Tomsky’s report and adopted this proposal regarding contact with 
the counter-revolutionary Byelorussian organization. At any rate 
it was in Bukharin’s presence. 


VYSHINSKY: Since this was in Bukharin’s presence, Bukha- 
rin knew of it.. 
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Allow me to address myself to Sharangovich, one of the leaders 
of the Byelorussian underground organization of plotters. Accused 
Sharangovich,. wnat have you to say in this regard? 

SHARANGOVICH: Both Goloded and Chervyakov informed 
our organization of this line, as of an accomplished fact. Be- 
sides, I must say that Tomsky never figured in conversa- 
tions regarding this line; Rykov and Bukharin were mentioned. 
In addition, Chervyakov had several conversations with Bukharin, 
after which he not only informed me, but informed our organiza-- 
tion, ata meeting of the centre, making reference to Bukharin 
and Rykov. 

VYSHINSKY: The following paragraph from Rykov’s reply: 
“There were several variations which consisted exactly in this. 
The idea was to give this compensation to Poland in the 
event of our coming to power in war time. The factors giving 
rise to the war, the attack by the imperialist powers (Poland 
and Germany), the war we were engineering in order to come to 
power, we did everything possible to sharpen and stimulate this 
factor in all our practical activities.” 

Do you confirm this testimony of yours? 

RYKOV: I do. 

VYSHINSKY: Whom did you have in view? 

RYKOV: I had in view the centre of the Rights. 

VYSHINSKY: Whom personally? 

RYKOV: I have already said quite a lot about this. 

VYSHINSKY: I want you not to be ashamed and to say it 


here. 

RYKOV: I had Bukharin in mind. The centre consisted of three 
persons: myself, Bukharin and Tomsky. Consequently this refers 
to Bukharin as well. 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently this refers to Bukharin as well? 

— RYKOV: Of course. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, do you confirm this? 

BUKHARIN: In general the centre possessed such a line. 

VYSHINSKY: The next paragraph of Rykov’s reply, page 
120, reads as follows: “Chervyakov developed exceptionally in- 
tensive work in Byelorussia in his relations with the Poles. He 
was connected with them in his illegal activities. He drew all 
the practical conclusions from these instructions of ours.’’ Do you 


confirm this, Rykov? 

RYKOV: Of course. 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, Chervyakov and the people con- 
nected with you maintained systematic connections with the 
Poles? 

“RYKOV: Yes. : l ; 

VYSHINSKY: They were executing your instructions? 
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RYKOV: Yes. 
A 5 . ` ; 
a Isn’t this an eepioneee coririection? 
VYSHINSKY: What kind of connection is it? 
aN There was an espionage connection there, too. 
gee aoe a was there an espionage connection main- 
ete p o ta organization with the Poles on your in- 
RYKOV: Of course. | 
VYSHINSKY: Espionage? 
an OF course.. 
INSKY: Bukharin included? 
ae Of course. l z 
INSKY: Were you and Bukhari 
RYKOV: Ati arin connected? 
INSKY: So you were spies? 
RYKOV: (No reply.) i 
VYSHINSKY: And the organizers of espionage? 
HERE lamin no way better than a spy. 
SHINSKY: You organized espionage, so you were spies 
tel Cee may be said, yes. i E 
KY: It may be said, spi i i 
; l 1 , Spies. I am asking, d 
organize connections with the Polish intelligence service scat 
E aa Do you plead guilty to espionage? 
: [fit isa questi izati in thi 
r cours, r plead Baa ion of organaro then in this case 
HINSKY: A i iity t 
es ecused Bukharin, do you plead guilty to 
a I do not. | | 
INSKY: = 
a SKY: After what Rykov says, after what Sharango- 
BUKHARIN: I do not plead gui 
guilty. 
BS N When the organization of the Rights was set 
up in Byelorussia, you were at the head of it; do you admit that? 
BUKHARIN: I have told you. l 
Ea [I am asking you, do you admit it or not? 
ees eee no interest in Byelorussian affairs. — 
NEHA you take an interest in eSpionage affairs? 
eae ca who did take an interest? 
e T received no information with regard to activ- 
VYSHINSKY: Accused R i ivi 
: ykov, was Bukhar in- 
formation with regard to activities of this kind? a a 
RYKOV: I never spoke to him about it. 
VYSHINSKY: What do you mean, you never spoke? And what 
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rye Y ’ S : x <3 i, 4 Pa 
cour eptiversation with Bukharin concerning the espionage 


_ocacetiens of the Byelorussian organization with the Poles? n 
RYKOV: In this conversation there was no special emphasis 


sut on its. being an espionage connection. , 
Put ON SHINSKY: I i speaking of the nature of the connection, 
j RYKOV: it was inevitable. Under these: conditions, any wine 
of connection with the Poles automatically and inevitably—an 
everybody understands that—very rapidly develops into espionage 
connections. ge me i 
Or YSHINSKY: Not only was it inevitable that they should de 
yelop, but they did develop? . 
RYKOV: Yes. : aes | 
VYSHINSKY: Under your leace 2 f m 
RYKOV: I mean to say that we did not personally direct this 
development; however, it is not a question of direct leadership 
but of general leadership. We absolutely and definitely bear res- 
ponsibility for this. . add i 
pon YS HINSKY: There is no point in making a plous face, 
cused Bukharin. Better admit what exists. And what exists is the 
following: you had a group of your accomplices, Lae eee 
tors in Byelorussia, headed by Goloded, Chervyakov and Sharan- 
govich. is that right, Sharangovich? 
ANGOVICH: It is. a 
S YSHINSKY: And on Bukharin’s and Rykov Satie ao 
and under their leadership, you established connections sere i 
Polish intelligence- service and with the Polish General Staff? 
that right, she, Sree cial . 
HARANGOVICH: Absolutely bs n E 
SYSHINSKY: Under your leadership also with regard to’ the 
espionage connections. Is that right, Sharangovich? 
SHARANGOVICH: Absolutely right. ihe. 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, who was the organizer 0 S 
pionage in which you engaged? : 
SHARANGOVICH: Rykov, Bukharin. 
VYSHINSKY: Hence, they were spies. 
SHARANGOVICH: Quite right. 
VYSHINSKY: I . oe ae | 
SHARANGOVICH: As I mysel. i 
VYSHINSKY: Be seated. (To Rykov.) Accused Rykov, L Pa 
loded tell you in 1932 that all more or Jess important appoin D ve 
of people to responsible posts in Byelorussia were first co-ordin 
ted with the Polish intelligence service? 
YKOV: Yes. 
WSHINSKY. Did Bukharin know of this? 
RYKOV: | cannot say. 
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VYSHINSKY: You'do not know? You do not want to betray 
your pal? anes a 
- RYKOV: What I mean to say is that in those cases when I Know 
that he is not telling the truth, I am exposing him, but in those’ 
cases when I do not know, I cannot and shall not doit. . i 
VYSHINSKY: Iam asking you with regard to the fact that the 
Poles were giving their consent to the various appointments to of- 
ficial posts in Byelorussia. Was this known to your leading centre? 
RYKOV: I knew of it. As for Bukharin, I never spoke to him 
about it. I also knew that Chervyakov and Goloded maintained 
connections, not only with me, but with Bukharin and Tomsky 
as well. Whether or not they spoke of this to Bukharin 1 cannot 
say, because I was riot present at those conversations. © 
VYSHINSKY: Do you think that it would have been natural 
for Goloded to speak to Bukharin about this ‘question? Or did they 
have to keep it a secret from Bukharin? ; 
RYKOV: | think that, naturally, he spoke to Bukharin, but 
what they talked about I dò not know. l 
VYSHINSKY: I shall ask you now by way of making a supposi- 
tion: do you suppose that Bukharin knew of this? 
RYKOV: This circumstance ... I prefer to speak only of what 
I know; and as to what I do. not know—my position in this Court 
room is riot such as to allow me to advance suppositions. - 
= VYSHINSKY: And did you have any conversations with By- 
kharin about the affairs of the conspiracy in Byelorussia? >: = 
_. RYKOV: The only conversation which took place and which 
1 remember—perhaps there were others but I have no recollection 
of them—that was during the early stage of our relations, which 
sprang up as a result of Tomsky’s information. ; e 
VYSHINSKY: Why, you yourself said that even during the 
period of 1931 there were several occasions when you and Bu- 
kharin spoke about these questions. I have just reminded you of 
pages 119-20 of the case. i 
RYKOV: But the conversations related not only to what you 
are asking about... 
VYSHINSKY: Did you speak to Bukharin on several occasions? 
RYKOV: About the fact that there was an organization in 
Byelorussia, that work was already being carried on. ... 
_VYSHINSKY: What kind of work? 
RYKOV: Counter-revolutionary work in support of our... 
VYSHINSKY: Which included also espionage work? is 
RYKOV: I do not recall any conversations dealing especially 
with this espionage work. I do not exclude the possibility that 
there were such conversations, but I do not remember. 
VYSHINSKY: Tell us, please, were there any instructions re- 
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seiyad from the Poles with regard to underinining the defence 
i ity? i ES _ pe 

APR KOV: { know of two cases. You asked me the same question 
two sessions before this. I mentioned two cases which are Known 
to me—these refer to horses and road-building. You asked, why 
road-building? I answered: apparently in order to impede the move- 

3} troops. i PAN CEES ina 
mee YSHINSKY: Did Bukharin know of this? Of this instruction 
of the Polish intelligence service to disrupt and destroy our defence 

‘ it 2 i g te 2 : 
aP RYKOV: This question, like the previous ones, 1 cannot an- 

We VYSHINSKY: Were you aware of the treasonable activities 
of the Polish spy Ulyanov? 

RYKOV: I was. ; 

VYSHINSKY: Did Bukharin know about it? 

OV: I do not know. fies 

WYSHINSKY: Were you aware of the treasonable activities 
of the Polish spy Benek? : 

RYKOV: I was. ; 

VYSHINSKY: Was Bukharin aware of it? 

YKOV: I do not know. 

RV SHINSKY: Permit me then, Comrade President, to los 
page 127 of the record which contains the following question 
Rykov and his reply: «Question: With regard to being Bat : 
of and directing the activities of your organization in Bye are 
sia, you are talking all the time almost exclusively about yourse!!, 
but what was the role of the other members of the centre? Answer: 
What I have deposed here.. .’? And what you deposed there | Ae 
about Benek, about Ulyanov, about the instructions of the ‘Po : 
concerning undermining the defence capacity, about the toate 
ment of official persons with the knowledge of the Polish inte 
gence service—did you depose that? | 

RYKOV: And something else besides. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you depose that? 

YKOV: Yes. > - 

NYSHINSKY: “What I have deposed here was, of course, 
known to the other members of the centre, to Bukharin and Tom- 
sky.” Do you confirm this? 2 
i RYKOV: This refers to all our relations with Byelorussia. n 

VYSHINSKY: No, you will not wriggle out of this, es a 
read further. ... ‘What I have deposed here,’’ and wha vee 
deposed here refers to the Polish instructions to damage the stra A 
sical raeans of communication—this is on page 123 of the on : 
it refers to the treasonable espionage work of Benek—page = of 
the record, it refers to the treasonable espionage work of Ulya 
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flov—pages 125 and 126 of the record. Finally, this is page 127, 
where it says: “From Chervyakov’sinformation I retainedin memory 
the most important thing, namely, that the leadership of our 
organization in Byelorussia received active assistance from the 
Polish intelligence service in corrupting the revolutionary 
movement in Western Byelorussia,” etc. And the question: ‘You 
are talking about yourself, but tell us about your accomplices whe 
knew about this.” The answer: ‘‘The other members of the centre— 
Bukharin and Tomsky—knew of it too.” 

RYKOV: You have there the word ‘‘obviously.’’ It implies 
that this isa supposition on my part, that my certainty is not based 
on direct facts. . 

VYSHINSKY: I asked you and you answered that you preferred 
to taik about the things which you knew. 

RYKOV: But I made the reservation there—‘‘obviously.’’ 

VYSHINSKY: In this case, I shall read on: “Bukharin and 
Tomsky knew...’ Here you do not say ‘‘obviously,’’ but you 
say, Bukharin and Tomsky knew, Schmidt was partly initiated 
into these affairs—you are referring to Vasily Schmidt—‘‘But I 
dwelt more on my own role for the reason that, by a decision of 
the centre, the main connections with the Byelorussian anti-So- 
viet organization of the Rights were concentrated in my hands.’’ 
Ts this clear? 

RYKOV: It is clear to me. ; 

BUKHARIN: I was not asked a single word about this during 
the preliminary investigation, and you, Citizen Procurator, did 
not question me for three months, not a single word. 

VYSHINSKY: I am questioning you now. This is my right. 

BUKHARIN: But at the preliminary investigation... 

VYSHINSKY: Be so kind as not to instruct me how to conduct 
a preliminary investigation, the more so since you do not under- 
stand a thing about it. You understand more about the affairs for 
which you find yourself in the dock. 

BUKHARIN: Possibly. . 

VYSHINSKY: Was the accused Rykov, by your decision, putin 
charge of the connections with the counter-revolutionary organi- 
zations? , l 

BUKHARIN: Ina general way, he was put in charge. 
© VYSHINSKY: And your status was that of a secret member? 

BUKHARIN: Inside there was no status of secrecy. 

VYSHINSKY: With regard to connections with the Byelorus- 
sian group? 

BUKHARIN: Generally everything was done with secrecy. 

VYSHINSKY: But your status was that of particular secrecy? 

BUKHARIN: This term cannot be applied here, it does not fit. 
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VYSHINSKY: Do you want to argue about the term? 

BUKHARIN: No, I do not want to argue, on the contrary, 
Í keep silent. ae 

VYSHINSKY: Task the Courtto authenticate this. What I have 
cited here is fully identical with what was written in the original 
record signed by Rykov. And | request that this be presented to 
Rykov so that he may identify his signature. 

RYKOV: I do not deny it. . 

VYSHINSKY: The word “obviously”? refers to the previous 
sentence, but with regard to Bukharin there is no “obviously. ”? 
“Bukharin and Tomsky knew, Schmidt was partly initiated.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: I corroborate that these quotations corres- 
pond to the original record which has Rykov’s signature on each 


page. 
RYKOV: { affirm that the word “obviously”? refers to what 
has been read. 

VYSHINSKY: The word “obviously’’ is not there. 

RYKOV: My dep osition—‘‘Bukharin and Tomsky knew, Schmidt 
was partly initiated’ —should be understood with the word ‘“‘ob- 
viously.” I am nota very good stylist. If I said the word ‘‘obvious- 
ly’? in the first sentence, and the second sentence represents a para- 
phrase of the first sentence, the word “‘obviousiy’’ is implied. 

VYSHINSKY: According to your supposition, did Bukharin 
know of these espionage connections, or did he not? 

RYKOV: He should have known, butin less detail and in few- 
et particulars than I knew. But which details, which particu- 
lars, which facts out of those I related and knew in greater detail 
than he, that 1 cannot tell. 

VYSHINSKY: If by the decision of the centre you were entrust- 
ed with maintaining the connections with the Byelorussian group, 
that means that you knew all the details of the connections. 

RYKOV: No. 

© VYSHINSKY: Through the connections which you maintained 
you should have known everything. E 

RYKOV: No. 

VYSHINSKY: Through the connections which you maintained 
you should have known everything you were doing. 

RYKOV: 1 should have known what I was doing? I don’t 
understand what you are driving at. 

VYSHINSKY: I am asking you, were you supposed to know 
what you were doing? 

RYKOV: What I was doing? 

VYSHINSKY: Of course. 

RYKOV: That is to say, you are asking me whether I was in 
a state of consciousness or unconsciousness? Always in a state of 
consciousness. 
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YYSHINSKY: Yes. l 

EUKHARIN: Properly speaking, I heard Khodiayev’s evidence, 
i heard what he said in Court, and I have quite a number of cor- 

rections to proffer to what was said. 

VYSHINSKY: First we shall deal with those matters which 
require no corrections, and you will proffer your corrections 
later. 

BUKHARIN: As you Say. — 

VYSHINSKY: Did you tell Khodjayev that there already 
existed an agreement with fascist Germany? 

BUKHARIN: No, I did not. 

VYSHINSKY (to the Court): Permit me to question the ac- 
cused Khodjayev- l 

Accused Khodjayevy, did Bukharin talk with you? 

KHODJAYEV: Yes, he did. 

VYSHINSKY: How, when, where, and about what specifically? 

KHODJAYEV: It was in the month of August, when Bukha- 
rin came to Tashkent.... 

VYSHINSKY: Recount briefly what you have stated in Court. 

KHODIJAYEV: I gave my testimony during the preliminary 
investigation, 1 also gave it in Court. The conversation between 
me and Bukharin took place at my country house in Chimgan. 

BUKHARIN: I stated the same. 

KHODJAYEV: After reviewing the international situation of 
the U.S.S.R., after reviewing the situation in various European 
countries—I spoke about this in detail in my preliminary testi- 
mony—and then after reviewing the internal situation of the 
Soviet Union, Bukharin said that it was necessary so to direct our 
activities that-these activities should help to bring about the defeat 
of the Union. x 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, he considered this a natural 

rocess? 

KHODJAYEV: According to what he said, the internal and 
international situation were leading up to this. He said that 
we, the Rights, had an agreement with fascist Germany, and 
that we were planning an agreement with Japan. 

=- VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, were you with Khocjayev at 
his country place? 

BUKHARIN: I was. i 

VYSHINSKY: Did you carry on a conversation? | 

BUKHARIN: .1 carried on a conversation and kept my 
head on my shoulders all the time, but it does not follow from 
this that I dealt with the things of which Khodjayev just spoke; 
this was the first conversation.... 

VYSHINSKY: It is of no consequence whether it was the first 
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of nor the first. Do you confirm that thère was such a conversa- 
ion? l ; 

BUKHARIN: Not such a conversation, but a different one 
and also secret. i i 

VYSHINSKY: fam not asking you about conversations in 
sala ea about this conversation. 

RIN: In Hegel’s ‘Logic’? the word ‘‘this’’ is consid- 
sila toche ihe imostedliiculewordewas, a 

VYSHINSKY: Task the Court to explain to the accused Bukharin 
that he is here not in the capacity of a philosopher, but a criminal 
and he would do better to refrain from talking here about Hegel’s 
philosophy, it would be better first of all for Hegel’s philosophy.... 

BUKHARIN: A philosopher may be a criminal. l 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, that is to say, those who imagine them- 
selves to be philosophers turn out to be spies. Philosophy is out 
of place here. I am asking you about that conversation of which 
Khodjayev just spoke; do you confirm it or do you deny it? 

_ BUKHARIN: I do not understand the word “that.” We had 
a conversation at the country house. ; 

VYSHINSKY: What is there that you can’t understand? The 
conversation, the contents of which were here related by Khod- 
jayev. Is this clear? l = 

BUKHARIN: If you are referring to the contents of the con- 
versation, then the contents were somewhat different; but this 
conversation at the country house did take place. 

HAG IN What different contents? 

J IN: It was the first time in my life that Is t 
Khodjayev about politics. This explains the ature of the Beanies 
sation. I told him that it was necessary for us to be prepared to 
overthrow the Soviet government by forcible means, and that for 
this purpose it was necessary to take advantage of possible mass 
movements which might occur there. Secondly ... 

VYSHINSKY: What has that got to do with the agreement with 
fascist Germany? 

BUKHARIN: I said nothing about an agreement. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Khodjayev, did Bukharin speak about 
an agreement? . 

KHODJAYEV: I confirm that he said the things of which he 
spoke here, but immediately after that he spoke about an agreement 
with Germany. . 

VYSHINSKY: Was there any talk about England? 

KHODJAYEV: Yes, there was. He said that an agreement with 
England was being considered and that the Right centre would 
on its part, take measures to effect this agreement, and that we, 
the centre of the nationalist organization of Uzbekistan, must, on 


_ our part, also take the necessary steps in this direction, 
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PYSHINSKY: Namely? N SA i l 
K HOD JAYEV: in the sense of establishing connections with 
the British ou oe er 
VYSHINSKY: Througn wie ; . g z 
on W ithregard to the question of < through whom, i 
we l mysel and Bukharin, established this not in the sense o 
an instruction put merely in the course of the conversation, 
VYSHINSKY: It was a consultation? 
KHODIAYEV: Yes. . ; f 
PINSKY: Accused Bukharin, do you confirm this part of 
hodj ’s evidence ; rar B 
pe Told Khodjayev that in our foreign ES 
orientation we must make use of all keys, including the Bri ish. 
VYSHINSKY: So you spoke not about a British orientation, 
ut about British keys? K 
t AARIN. If it pleases you, about British keys. : 
VYSHINSKY: And could you say it in plainer words? ; 
BUKHARIN: In foreign policy we orientated ourselves oe 
sively on the neutralization of japan and Germany a alae 
assistance which, however, did R e aie ssity - 
taking advant f the international contradictions... - 
iy SHINSKY: Toward whom did you consider it necessary to 
ientate .yourselves? r as , 
BUKHARIN: I-beg your pardon, it is I who am speaking and 
not TE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin, do not forget that it 
is not you who regulates the questions and answers here. ae 
O VYSHINSKY: I am asking Uae what To opinions: 
w om were you to orientate yourseiv ; 
a R HARIN: Į told him that it was necessary to take ad- 
a f international contradictions. >». ; 
a PENEK Accused Bukharin, do you confirm Khodjayev’s 
idence? i : 
O BUKH ARIN: I said that we would have to deal with ees 
foreign states, and that it.was impossible to deal wis eee 
group, but that it would be necessary to deal with the o 
d ? Da Ap : 
wenn i djayev that it would 
NSKY: Hence, you did tell Khodjaye : 
be oe to orientate yourselves towards certain foreign stanet 
BUKHARIN: You see, I gave up using the sa ee 
entation’? because of its ambiguity, and therefore I am g 
j ecise. . o a, . 
i VYSHINSKY: Well, now make it more precise. — 
BUKHARIN: I told him... 
VYSHINSKY: Was there any talk of England? 
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BUKHARIN: There was. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there any talk of Japan? 

BUKHARIN: There was. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there any taik of Germany? 

BUKHARIN: There was. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there any talk to the effect that it was 
necessary to utilize both the ones and the others in the interests 
of your struggle against the Soviet government? 


BUKHARIN: The question was not put that way. After all, 


= it was the first time I spoke to Khodjayev. 


VYSHINSKY: And you spoke of overthrowing the Soviet gov- 
ernment this first time! Hia 

BUKHARIN: Yes, for a very simple reason. There is noth- 
ing for you to gesticulate about. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin, do not forget where 
you are now. 

BUKHARIN: This conversation was carried on in terms which 
spelt absolute secrecy, and not a single word was said. ... 

VYSHINSKY: I am not asking you about terms, I am asking 
you about the contents of the conversation. . 

BUKHARIN: I am using the same words which I used in 
my testimony during the preliminary investigation. ... 

VYSHINSKY: But I am not speaking about: words. I will 
be compelled to cut the interrogation short because you appa- 
rently are following definite tactics and do not want to tell 
the truth, hiding behind a flood of words, pettifogging, making 
digressions into the sphere of politics, of philosophy, theory and 
so forth—which you might as well forget about once and for 


_ all, because you are charged with espionage and, according to all 


the material of the investigation, you are obviously a spy of an in- 
telligence service. Therefore stop pettifogging. If this is the way 
you want to defend yourself I shall cut the interrogation short. 
BUKHARIN: I am answering your questions. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you talk with Khodjayev about overthrow- 
ing the Soviet government, which your conspiratorial group was 
preparing for? re 
BUKHARIN: I spoke in vague nebulous formulas. 
VYSHINSKY: But such formulas as he could understand? 
BUKHARIN: Perfectly right. . l 
VYSHINSKY (to Khodjayev): Did you understand? 
KHODJAYEV: Absolutely. g 
VYSHINSKY: Hence, it is not a question of words but of 
the contents. Did you say that it was necessary to orientate 
yourselves in your foreign relations towards various foreign states, 
and to make use of the internal contradictions and international 
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itary organization and forces of the Moscow garrison under the 
leadership of the conspirators of the military group, which, as is 
self-understood, did not exclude the utilization of other forces 
and cadres which were made up of the Trotskyites and Zinovievites. 
The more so that in the military group itself, which was the im- 
mediate organizer of the forces on which devolved the actual or- 
ganization of the military coup, there had existed for a compara- 
tively long period a bloc between the Rights, Trotskyites and Zi- 
novievites, who, if my memory does not fail me, had joined this 
military group before the contact centre was organized. 

During the period preceding the Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress, Tomsky broached the idea that the coup d’état with 
the help of the armed counter-revolutionary forces should be 
timed exactly for the opening of the Seventeenth Party Con- 
gress. According to Tomsky’s idea, an integral part of this coup 
was to be a monstrous crime—the arrest of the Seventeenth Party 
Congress. 

This idea of Tomsky’s was subjected to a discussion, though 
a very cursory one; but objections to this idea were raised on 
ali hands. I am afraid of making an error, but it seems to me 
that it happened this way: that first this was discussed in the 
Right centre, but, since it was turned down there, the question 
was discussed in the so-called contact centre. 

Pyatakov objected to this idea not for considerations of 
principie, but for considerations of tactics, because that would 
have aroused extreme indignation among the masses. In a word, 


‘objections were voiced not for considerations of principle, but. 


for purely tactical considerations. This idea was rejected. But the 
fact alone that this idea was conceived and that it was subjected to 
a discussion speaks sufficiently clearly of the whole monstrosity 
and criminality of an organization of this sort. 

I must say that ata much earlier period I personally had already 
given instructions to Semyonov to organize terrorist groups and 
reported this to our Right centre. It was accepted. Thus, I, more 
than any other member of the centre, am responsible for the or- 
ganization of Semyonov’s terrorist groups. 

I must also stop to continue a thought which I have already 
touched on in part, or the facts which I have mentioned—our 
allying with various counter-revolutionary forces, especially and 
particularly with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks. 
As regards my direct practical activities at that time, and not 
only my theoretical formulations, I must testify that I tried 
to establish a connection of this kind through a number of inter- 
mediaries and also personally. I also charged the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Semyonov—who was mentioned during the interrogation the 
day before yesterday—to get in touch with the underground mem- 
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Nikolayevsky was facilitated for me, and not only facilitated, 
but camouflaged, by the fact that I had to meet with this Niko- 
layevsky by virtue of my official business. Thus I had a quite 
legitimate cover behind which I could carry on counter-revolu- 
tionary conversations and make agreements of one: kind or another. 
Smirnov, or Foma, as he was called, had important connections 
of long standing. These connections had been made when he was 
still in the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture, where, as 
you know, there were a number of prominent figures of the Social- 
ist-Revolutionary’ and -kindred movements. Everybody knows 
that some of them have been tried for wrecking. And Smirnov 
on his part was likewise arranging connections with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. l 
Thus, there is not a shadow of doubt—and I admit it fully 
and entirely—that apart from the bloc with the Trotskyites, 
Zinovievites, Kamenevites and bourgeois-nationalist organizations, 
there was also absolutely direct and real contact with Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, for which I myself was to a 
large extent directly to blame of course, asa leader of the 
centre of the Rights. This meant in the first place the underground 
Socialist-Revolutionaries who had remained here, that is to say, 
the former Central Committee of the official Party of Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, and, in the second place, the organization 
abroad, which was principally rallied around such a person 
as Mark Vishnyak, the former secretary of the Constituent Assembly. 

After the great debacle of the Trotskyites and Zinovievites 
in connection with the assassination of Sergei Mironovich Kirov, 
after this... : or 

VYSHINSKY: You want to go on to another period already, 
but. I would like to ask some questions in connection with the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries: Bessonov testified here concerning his 
journey to Prague and his meeting with Sergei Maslov. In Bes- 
Sonov’s conversation with Maslov reference was made to Bukharin 
and Rykov. Bessonov said so here. You remember? 

BUKHARIN: I thought he said he had been informed about 
the underground activities of Bukharin and Rykov. 

VYSHINSKY: That is what I want to ask Bessonov before 
you continue. Accused Bessonov, did Maslov tell you that he knew 
about Bukharin’s underground activity? 

BESSONOV: He said that he was aware of the counter- 
revolutionary views of the Right opposition and their underground 
activities. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, did you have direct connec- 
tions with Maslov? 

BUKHARIN: No. 


VYSHINSKY: You knew what Maslov was doing in Prague, 
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d for them to know ‘more 
“that the émigré circle with 


which Nikolayevsky was associated was informed about yout 

underground activities by him? 

RYKOV: I can say nothing about this. l 

VYSHINSKY: This is not experts’ evidence but an elucidation 
of your connections. 

RYKOV: I have spoken about my connections. You are asking 
if this contact passed to Maslov? 

VYSHINSKY: Of course. 

RYKOV: Yes. l 

VYSHINSKY: You informed Nikolayevsky about your un- 
derground work? 

RYKOV: Yes. ] 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, from Bessonov’s testimony 
it can be taken that Maslov maintained contact with the Rights 
and was posted on their counter-revolutionary activities. You, 
as the leader of this counter-revolutionary organization, were 
consequently also in the sphere of this contact. Do you confirm 
this? 

. BUKHARIN: I was not in the sphere of this contact. I was in 
the sphere of contact with the Socialist-Revolutionaries. I have no 
information as to what they were doing, but in reply to your ques- 
tion I make a conjecture as to the possible channel. 

VYSHINSKY: Through what channels this could pass? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, the channels through which this could 
ass. ae 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, proceed. ` l 

BUKHARIN: So, I left off at the question of the composition 
of the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ which, as it appears from 
the entire material, is called the centre of Rights and Trotskyites 
but actually has a much broader content not only from the point 
of view of its hangers-on or its environment, but from the point of 
view of its very composition. 

VYSHINSKY: In speaking about these connections of your 


centre and your bloc, you have said nothing about connections 


with the foreign intelligence service and fascist circles. 
BUKHARIN: I have nothing to testify on this subject. 
VYSHINSKY. Apart from what you have testified already? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. Apart from what I have testified. 
VYSHINSKY: Proceed. ; 
BUKHARIN: When the fascists came to power in Germany, . 
exchanges of opinion commenced among the leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary organizations concerning the possibility of utilizing 
foreign states in connection with a war situation. Here I must say 
frankly, and I tell the Court what I precisely remember, that in 
this major question, which is a very important subject for the Court’s 
consideration and for the determination of the legal sanction, 
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Sryeskyites were outright for territorial concessions, While 
ta the leading circles of the „Right counter-revolution- 
vation were primarily concerned with e 
irade agreements, duties, prices, supplies of raw an a 
etc, —-in short, various concessions oF an economic i aera wae 
i began my testimony Í told the Court that i, as one o he le Ee 
ot tie counter-revolutionary bloc, am not just as a a eta 
wheel, bear responsibility for absolutely everything iis ae } 7 
organization. But in so far as con rete things are concerned, Les 
that it can be said of this case that the guiding. principie a n 
bioc, the most active political principie in the ense of a A 
ness of the struggle, in the sense of far-reaching ts hacia 
tions, ete:, was after all the Trotskyite y noe eee 
this not ia order to disclaim the responsibility of the ligt i sec on 
since in this case from the point of Ve of ee Pa o 
eign Deanne a of the internal 
and reported 1t; DUL i mn ti inro cw ae I 
deta agers case and from the point of vey of ae 
the personal role of Trotsky, Who, unfortunately, 18 le 
reach of the Court, I Via i austen Des. impor e, 
and that is wi make boid to emphasize 1t nere. 
a of 1934 Radek told me that directions ay ee 
received from Trotsky, that Trotsky was conducting nego ee 
with the Germans, that Trotsky had already uaa See T r 
number of territorial concessions, including the a Bek 
memory does not fail me, territorial concessions >? l E 
mentioned. Ingeneral, in these negotiations Trotsky a rea ye dees 
not only asa Sais aa AE Aa T -i A 
ome future date, but air mse er 
Sangre which he wants to convert from Soviet 0 sees 
{ must say that then, at that time, I remonstrate wi i : 
Radek confirms this in his testimony, just as he oe ane 
confrontation with me that l objected to this, that I aie F = 
essential that he, Radek, should write and tell T rotsky tha cee 
going too far in these negotiations, that he might ae 
only himself, but all his allies, us Right conspirators ae ae ee 
and that this meant certain disaster for us. It seeme : ie eee 
with the growth of mass patriotism, which is ES a a 
this point of view of Trotsky’s was politically an a 


ay 


inexpedient from the standpoint of .the plan of the conspiracy — 


itself, and that much greater out was needed. 
V$ KY: Who said that? Ms 
TE HARIN: I said it. I even considered that preliminary re- 
gotiations were not needed. Sg 3 
> YYSHINSKY: To avoid exposure: wate tes 
BUKHARIN: No, there were also other considerations... 
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-o VYSHINSKY: As you have just said, you pointed out ther 
that this might lead too far... . You were afraid of exposure? 
BUKHARIN: I do not speak of exposure in the sense of arrest, 
but in the sense that the whole business might have come to grief. 
VYSHINSKY: I am also speaking of this. You expressed this 
point of view out of caution, to save your plot from ruin? , 
BUKHARIN: This will have to be turned round a bit: ... 
VYSHINSKY: You can turn it round as much as you like.... 
What year was this? an aa 
BUKHARIN: The conversation with Radek took place in the 

summer of 1934. 

VYSHINSKY: And the conversation with Karakhan was later? 

BUKHARIN: It took place after his arrival in Moscow in 1935. 

VYSHINSKY: And was this conversation with Karakhan pre- 
ceaed by a conversation with Yenukidze, or was the conversation 
with Yenukidze on this topic later? 

BUKHARIN: The first conversation was with Tomsky. 

Ae ee So, the conversation with Tomsky was the ba- 
sist 
BUKHARIN: There were three conversations on this, subject. 
VYSHINSKY: We will proceed to that later. Continue. ` 


BUKHARIN: Must I dwell on the internal aspect of the affair, 
on the conversations that took place, or is this of no interest? 
VYSHINSKY: That depends on what the conversations were 
about. ; 
BUKHARIN: Of course they were not about the weather. 
VYSHINSKY: Tell the Court about your crimes. 


BUKHARIN: Tomsky considered it permissible to take advan- 
tage of war and preliminary agreements with Germany. This I op- 
posed by the following arguments. I said that in the first place 
if Germany were to intervene in one way or another during the war 
to help the counter-revolutionary coup, then, as it always happens, 
Germany, being rather a strong military and technical factor, 
would inevitably put her feet on the table and tear up any pre- 
liminary agreement which had been concluded. Secondly, I au- 
vanced the argument that since this wasto be a military coup, then 
by virtue of the very logic of things the military group of the con- 
Spirators would have extraordinary influence, and, as always hap- 
pens in these cases, it would be just that section of the joint upper 
group of the counter-revolutionary circles that would command great 
material forces, and consequently political forces, and that hence a 
peculiar Bonapartist danger might arise. And Bonapartists—I was 
thinking particularly of Tukhachevsky—would start out by mak- 
ing short shrift of their allies and so-called inspirers in Napoleon 
style. In myconversations I always called Tukhachevsky a ‘‘poten- 
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rad yourself an ideologist? 

ist of a counter-revolutionary 
© would prefer to hear 
idered myself a spy, 


correct i id. 
VYSHINSKY: H would be more correct if Mave Saat 
BUKHARIN: That is your opinion, but a a 
VYSHINSKY: ¥ wi e opi : 
SUHINSKY: We shall see what tne opit he £ va 
eens conducted this “ideological” a 
T Q 103 3 t a ; uy 3 j ' ' 
ee then ei at any other time; did Tomsky propose 
LEERI EOE yane 4 : 5 
for the seizure of power? aes 
ot SKHARIN: I am coming to that in the nex 
YSHINSKY: PI wait. l 
an weil. 1 wanted to say that after these me 
a in 1935—I1 do not know what otner hoa : 
the adoption of any decision on the part 0 
2 a s 


d 1 a p g ig iit € * g 
the KIRI k centire ar d on the art of h v 


t %, nukidze or | 
Tomsky was being pressed by Yenuxiaz De esa eee 
f omsk o Ea dze, the Trotskyites and the LS 
or joiatiy rie that Karakhan left without a pre a A 
sat a the members of the leading centre, with tne ex 
sation y 1e mem 
a e ing the 
4 o nt to tell the Court what I remember anata A 
E cogent lone that took place a Lerman i 
first conversation was with Tomsky, i eni 
E a who introduced certain details and an 
he third wit ra ; Eon | 
coeffic the conversa : 
pee ee tones told me that Karakhan had anne a 
eae with Germany on more advantageous terms 
an agre men WY iin 
nha T 
Trotsky. INSKY: First of all, tell us about oy erates 
Nee talk with Tomsky concerning your plan o kd 2 ees 
as you call it, the seizure of power. When e 
a about opening the front to am ? 
BUKHARIN: I am coming to tha a 
eS n ay ra the front to the Germans in case 
; 5 a 
and Tomsky were going to l 
P i t this a bit later. , 
: l speak abou a 
Boy Yau ao not care to speak on the subject th 
i . . P) j 
i ts the investigation now: 
Y: J put the que: 1 eae 
Po ana about opening the front to the Gert 
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ediny 


e question of how you - 


BUKHARIN: When I asked Tomsky how he conceived the mech- 
anics of the coup he said this was the business of the military 
organization, which was to open the front. E 

VYSHINSKY: So Tomsky was preparing to open the front? 

BUKHARIN: He did not say that. 

VYSHINSKY: Yes or no? ; i 

BUKHARIN: I asked how he visualized the mechanism of 
this intervention. 

VYSHINSKY: Whose intervention? . 

BUKHARIN: Of certain foreign states. 

VYSHINSKY: Did he say how it was conceived ? 

BUKHARIN: Tomsky did say. 

VYSHINSKY: Tomsky said, ‘Open the front”? 

BUKHARIN: I will put it exactly. 

VYSHINSKY: What did he say? 

BUKHARIN: Tomsky said that this was a matter for the mili- 
tary organization, which was to open the front. 

VYSHINSKY: Why was it to open the front? 

BUKHARIN: He did not say. 

VYSHINSKY: Why was it to open the front? 

BUKHARIN: From my point of view, it ought not to open 
the front. . E 

VYSHINSKY: From the point of view of your organization? 

BUKHARIN: From the point of view of our organization. 

VYSHINSKY: Were they to open the front from the point of 
view of Tomsky, or not? 

BUKHARIN: From the point of view of Tomsky? At any rate, 
he did not object to this point of view. : 

VYSHINSKY: He agreed? 

BUKHARIN: Since he did not object, it means that most 
likely he three-quarters agreed. 

VYSHINSKY: He nevertheless kept one-quarter in reserve? 

BUKHARIN: I only wanted to stress the point. HN 

* VYSHINSKY: I am asking you. Answer the question. 

BUKHARIN: Citizen Procurator, you said that every word 
was very important to the Court. 

VYSHINSKY: Permit me to read Bukharin’s testimony, 
Vol. V, pp. 95-96: ‘‘Tomsky told me that two variants were discussed: 
the case where the new government would be formed in time of peace,” 
and this meant that the conspirators would organize a new 
government in time of peace, and “the case where it would be 
organized in time of war; in the latter case the Germans were 
demanding big economic concessions,’ concessions of which. 
I have already spoken, ‘‘and were insisting upon cessions of 
territory.” Tell us, is this true or not? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, that is all true. 
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ratis Y (continues to read): “I asked Tomsky how 
i SPIRA Rates EM RITENE : i A “i N >I. 
miami of the coup was visualized in this connection, 
Was the business of the military organization, whic 
yao iiu ES 
e front to the Germans.’ 
J. Yes rrect : 
M3 CES correct. . ot; 
Vv: Did Tomsky agree with this, or not? ; 
oa F S f; A 3 ? (a ray ae 
DIN: He said “was tô” (‘‘dolzhna’’); but the meaning 
ESAS A oa pes 4 Be Vented x 
s ig “müssen”? and not sonen. ; en 
SKY: i eave your philology aside. In Russian “was 
23 a 


ARIN: It means th 


; : bro 
at the military circles had the idea 


k 
LESS 


it li ; - ; | 
VSEINGICY: No, not the idea, but they 


were to. That 


y t the front? 
IVSHINSKY: So they were not to open tne iror a 
RRR From Gee point of view? Tomsky told me what 
: itary said, what Yenukidze said. sis 

SHIUSKY: And what did you testify ass 
RIN: 1 know very well what i testifie eae se 
SKY: “Tomsky said that the coup was the onsin 


so 3 A i; À d : 5 ihe 
military organization, which was to open the front t 


of the 


Germans.’’ Is the question clear? 


BUKHARIN: I said that T asked Tomsky: 


“How is the mechan- 
ism of this intervention yisuali 


zed??? He answered: ‘This is 
î ilitar ranizati vhich.is to open the 
the business of the military organization, whic p 


a Germans.’’ Whereupon [ said... > 
front to the Germans. W ne Ennii 
VYSHINSKY: No more for the present. They w p 


: > 
hat is they intended to open the front.to the Germans? 
front. That is, they intenas open the froni 


RUKHARIN: Yes. E 
VYSEINSEKY: In which circles? 


RUHARIN: In the circles of the military organization. 
YYSHINSKY: Did Tomsky agree to this? 
BUKHARIN: He did not say so directly. 
YSHINSKY: He three-quarters agreed®. oo i 
VUKHARIN: J am telling you o from what he said it fol 
wed that he probably agreed to this. f 
OW YSHINSKY: And when he told you this, 
: IT did. rare . n 
PR: And why did you se rae I objected’’: 
KH : t is written here later on. i 7 
wis is written later on 1s something entirely 
different. dads | 
SUK : That means that I objecte : +3 
Secor What is written later. is: ‘Whereupon J said 
that in that case...’ In which case? 
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did you object? ' 


BUKHARIN: In case the front were opened. 
© VYSHINSKY: Right. “in that case it would be expedient 
to try these guilty of the defeat at the front. This will enable us 
to win over the masses by playing on patriotic slogans. ”’ 
l BUKHARIN: But permit me, I will explain that to you, if 
you will allow me. 
VYSHINSKY: One moment. Let us examine it in order, in 
order. Was this your objection? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Is that what you told him: ‘‘The front must 
not be opened’’? l ; 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: But where is this written? 
BUKHARIN: It is not written, but it is self-understood. 

VYSHINSKY: And what does playing on patriotic slogans 
mean? 

BUKHARIN: The word “play’’ here was not’ meant in an 
odious sense.... ` l 

- VYSHINSKY: “Was to” is not, meant in its right sense, 
and ‘‘play” is not meant in its right sense. : 

BUKHARIN: “Was to’’ in Russian has two meanings. 

VYSHINSKY: And we want to have one meaning here. 

. BUKHARIN: That is what you would like, but I am entitled 
not to agree with you. It is well known that in German “sollen’’ 
and ‘‘miissen’’ have two. meanings... >i F 

VYSHINSKY: You are accustomed to speak in German, but 
we are speaking in the Soviet language. > $ 

BUKHARIN: The German language in itself is not odious. 

VYSHINSKY: You are continuing to speak in-German, you are 
already accustomed to negotiate with. the Germans in their lan- 
guage. But here we speakin Russian. When Tomsky told you that 
it was necessary to open the front to the Germans, then, if you 
objected, you should have said as follows: “I objected, I said 
that I would not consent to such a betrayal, to such treason.’’ 
Did you say-that? l 

BUKHARIN: No, I did not. But if I said that it was neces- 
sary... . ; - ; 
VYSHINSKY: To play on patriotic slogans, that is, to specu- 
late on them, to pretend that somebody committed treason, but 
that you were patriots. ... : : 

BUKHARIN: That is not quite so, because in other parts 
of my testimony, including the confrontation with Radek, and 
during all the conversations with Radek, I objected to what 
Radek said and declared that Tomsky did not understand... . 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, that you have here employed 


a jesuitical method, a perfidious method, is borne out by the fol- 
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twaa, Pamit me to read further: “I had in mind that by this, 

thet B py the conviction of those guilty of the defeat, we would 

ne able at the same time to rid ourselves of the Bonapartist danger 

that alarmed nee eam l 
BUKHARIN: Yes, quite true. , : E 
SYSHINSKY: So that is how you ‘‘objected’’ to the opening 
the front. : : 

2i T KHARIN: One task by no means interferes with the other. 
VYSHINSKY: One task is the Rear: s n front. ... 
SUKHARIN: No, not the opening of tne Hon’. 
PINKY: To try those guilty of defeat at the front, to 

play on patriotic slogans, and thus get off scot free. 

a THARIN: An entirely different orientation. 
VYSHINSKY: That is the conversation you had with Tomsky. . 
it correctly recorded here? a l 

n SOKHARIN: Correctly, of course, but you did not read every- 


DU 


P SHINSKY: I have read three paragraphs; are they correctly 
recorded? 
i ded. 
IKHARIN: The three paragraphs are quite correctly recor 
P VSHINSKY: Did von speak to Yenukidze on this subject? 
BUKHARIN: I did speak to Yenukidze. 2 
VYSHINSKY: Did you speak to Karakhan: 
BUKHARIN: I did. 
SYSHINSKY . What did Yenukidze and Karakhan say on this 
ubject? A 
: BUKHARIN: yeu EE 
NSKY: In general confirmet ie 

PETA ARIN: In General he confirmed it. Tomsky learnt 
this from Karakhan and Yenukidze. 

VYSHINSKY: That is? 

BUKHARIN: They confirmed, firstly, that Karakhan had con- 
cluded an agreement with the Germans on conditions of economic 
concessions of territories, to which Karakhan did not reply, Po 
ihat this matter must be discussed. It included a formula regarding 
the severance of the Union Republics. Thirdly, about pacts. 

VYSHINSKY: Thirdly, about opening the fronti 

BUKHARIN: Thirdly, about the pacts of mutual assistance 
of the U.S.S.R. with Czechoslovakia and France. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have a pact with them 

BUKHARIN: I am conveying what Tomsky said about ae 
he was told by Karakhan. That is what he said. The Germans de- 
sanded the annulment of these pacts. ; 

VW YSHINSKY: Of whom with whom: 
BUKHARIN: Of the new government. 
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VYSHINSKY: You thought that you were already the govern- 
ment? i i i 
BUKHARIN: We did not think so, but Karakhan said that in 
case... : 

VYSHINSKY: Was it sanctioned? re. 

BUKHARIN: We did not afterwards object, which means that 
we sanctioned it. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, you thought that you were acting as 
a government? . 

BUKHARIN: The meaning of the pact... 

VYSHINSKY: Then you would break the alliance with Cze- 
choslovakia? i 

BUKHARIN: You did not let me finish. Karakhan replied to 
this in the affirmative. We reckoned on deceiving the Germans 
and on not fulfilling this demand. ; 

VYSHINSKY: And so you built everything on deception. And- 
they reckoned on deceiving you? 

BUKHARIN: That always happens. 

VYSHINSKY: On using you and then throwing you on to the 
muck heap. 

BUKHARIN: That is so. 

VYSHINSKY: In general, both of you lost. 

BUKHARIN: Happily, that is so. : 

VYSHINSKY: Happily for us, that is so. And did you talk 
to Karakhan about opening the front? ; 

BUKHARIN: Karakhan said that the Germans were demanding 
a military alliance with Germany. ; 

VYSHINSKY: And are the gates closed to an ally? l 

BUKHARIN: Karakhan gave me an answer to this question. 

VYSHINSKY: That the gates are closed to an ally? 

BUKHARIN: No. l 

VYSHINSKY: That means to open the gates? 

BUKHARIN: Pardon me, there was no alliance yet. 

VYSHINSKY: But there were expectations, plans? 

BUKHARIN: Well, just now the Soviet Union has an alli- 
ance with France, but that does not mean that it opens the Soviet 
frontiers. l 

VYSHINSKY: What did you have? ; 

BUKHARIN: We had nothing; there were verbal plans. 

VYSHINSKY: You do not want to admit that you were the 
initiator of the proposal to open the front in case of an attack by 
the Germans. . 

BUKHARIN: No. But Rykov affirms this because it is now 
perfectly clear.... 

VYSHINSKY: But Rykov confirms that Bukharin was the 
initiator of this idea. Accused Rykov, is that correct? 
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o RYKOV: T first heard about opening the front from Bukha- 
nS i is tr that does not mean that 
IIKHARIN: And that is true. But that do { é 
I ee the yee it was after the conversation with Tomsky. 
“VYSHINSKY (to Rykov}: Did Bukharin object to it? 
2YKOV: | id not object in my presence. i 
RENIY a Be seated: (To Bukharin.) Continue 1 a 
count. i consider that the question of opening the front is clear. 
I have no more questions. ; baa ee ve 
BUKHA! forgot to say and mention that when 
See Geren the Rights were already a com- 
sonent part of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” and that oe 
sequently they were partners to these negotiations, Alara sp y 
of the fact that Trotsky did this on his own initiative, indepe 
= : ne imi 3 ` t. Ne my 
ently of any preliminary arrangemen aoe 
gr in ihe main is all I have to say, I think. MEA 
THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, the accused Buha 
rin has finished his testimony. 
HINSKY: I have no questions to put. 
RESIDENT. Comrade Procurator, we have now n 
settle the question of summoning the witnesses. Orana we p 
ceed to interrogate Bukharin D events of 1918? 
PSHINSKY: | have already done So. 

THe PRESIDENT: We must decide at what time to summon 
the witnesses: now, or after the adjournment? nee 
VYSHINSKY: If the witnesses are present I wou que 

fled in now. J 
i THE PRESIDENT: The first witness to be called is Yakov 
vey SHINSKY: Yes E S 
VYSHI x 3 l ; . 
ESIDENT: Call in the witness. i l 
WASH INSKY: While the witness is being called in, permit 
me to put to Bukharina question in connection with ae 
at the preliminary ee 94, Vol. V. May I read its 
i IDENT: You may. | a 
TN «We clearly perceived the cmu o 
Sovi trioti i th was connecte t 
Soviet patriotism, which grow PaE 
i ; ht, strength and prosperity o 
tangible growth cf the might, AE ok SU Hee pes 
ses, the extraordinary popularity log 
Hote aod not surrender a single inch of Soviet land, iin 
in our eyes was a perfectly obvious indication of this growing p 
triotism.’? Do you confirm this? . a 
TARIN: I do. l 
a “To set ourselves up a T 
‘aver ing our political calculations mig e; wou t 
ead have icant isolating ourselves from the masses orice 
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was negotiating 


and for all, rendering our position meaningless in advance, and 
our plans utterly hopeless.’? Do you confirm this? 

BUKHARIN: I confirm it fully. : Se? 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 

‘THE PRESIDENT: Be seated. > 

(Witness Yakovleva enters the Court.) aa 

THE PRESIDENT: Is your name Yakovieva, Varvara Nikola- 
yevna? 
YAKOVLEVA: Yes, Yakovleva, Varvara Nikolayevna. 

THE PRESIDENT: You are summoned in the case of Bukha- 
tin, Nikolai Ivanovich. You are called upon to tell the Court the 
truth. As you have been summoned at the request of the Procura- 
tor of the U.S.S.R., he has the right to interrogate you. 

VYSHINSKY (to Yakovleva): Do you recall your participa- 
tion in the group of “Left Communists’? in.1918? aa 

YAKOVLEVA: Very clearly. aT sa 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, briefly, who was the principal organi- 
zer and leader of this group? 

YAKOVLEVA: Its ideological leader was Bukharin. 

Va o NDIRI Who was the organizer of the activities of this 
group? . l ; 
YAKOVLEVA: The factional centre of the anti-Soviet group 
of “Left Communists”? was the Moscow Regional Bureau. It was 
electedata regional Party conference, had a fairly large number of 
members, including peripheral functionaries. Then it set up what 
was called the narrow bureau for its permanent organizationaland di- 
recting work. At the end of 1917 and the beginning of 1918 this narrow 
bureau consisted entirely of “Left Communists,” and it represented 
the factional centre of the group of “Left Communists.” 

VYSHINSKY: Who was the leader of this centre? i 

YAKOVLEVA: The ideological leader was Bukharin. The 
there were a number of public persons who formulated the ideology 
of the “Left Communists. ” They included -Preobrazhensky, Radek 
and Ossinsky. | : : 

VYSHINSKY: I am interested in the particulars about Bukha- 
rin, inasmuch ashe ischargedin this case. We need this for a char- 
acterization of him. : ae 

Tell us, what was Bukharin’s attitude to the peace negotiations 
‘in Brest-Litovsk, to the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace? 

YAKOVLEVA: Bukharin, like the whole group of the “Left 
Communists,” was opposed to the conclusion of peace with the 
‘Germans. i 

VYSHINSKY: What measures did he take to frustrate the 


«conclusion of peace? 


YAKOVLEVA: There were a number of utterances in the press 
and in Party circles, and then there were the illegal activities 
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pipe group of “Left Communists,’ which were directed towards 
bie me ends. ; ie i ; 
“YVYSHINSKY: In what did the underground anti-Soviet activ- 
ities of the group of “Lefi Communists” consist? Perhaps you 
recall the most outstanding facts characteristic of its activities: 
VYAKOYLEVA: What I know about the ilegal activities of 
the anti-Soviet group of so-called “Left Communists is the 
following: | mentioned the narrow bureau, which was the faction- 
al centre of the group. | was the secretary of the Regional Bureau, 
but when I left for Leningrad—this was at the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1917-—the secretary of the bureau was Mantsev. At the end 
of February 1918, a meeting of the Moscow Regional Bureau was 
neld at which the guestion of concluding peace with the Germans 
was discussed. At this meeting, Stukov, a member of the Bureau, 
moved a resolution on this question and spoke in favour of this 
motion, expressing the idea that in the political struggle mire 
the conclusion of peace with the Germans, in the politica 
struggle on the question of war and peace, we raust not oniy 
not shrink from replacing the leadership of the Party and oe 
ment, but we must not even shrink from the arrest of ie ea ing, 
most resolute part of the government, as represented by Lenin, 
Stalin and Sverdlov. And if the struggle were to become vole 
acute, we must not shrink even from their physical ere meron, 
“V¥SHINSKY: From the physical extermination of whom: 
VAKOVLEVA: Of the leaders of the Party: Lenin, Stalin and 
i . 
Sve YSHINSKY: This was proclaimed at a secret meeting of the 
bureau? 
YAKOVLEVA: It was not a secret meeting, it was an oper 
meeting of the narrow bureau of the Moscow Regional eer 
VYSHINSKY: And so it might be said that this weve meet- 
ing of “Left Communists.” There were no others present? 
YAKOVLEVA: No. 
VYSHINSKY: This was said by Stukov? — & 
YVAKOVLEVA: Yes. Stukov also said that ina political F 
gle we must not only not shrink from replacing the Sv 
and even from arresting its leading and politically A TE 
section, but eyen from the loss of the Soviet power, a in 5 
event of the conclusion of peace with the Germans would ee 
a mere formality. Stukov’s draft resolution and his To at 
this meeting were recorded in the minutes book of the Moscow 
i ireau. 
Reg ay 1818, in connection with the Moscow Regional Con- 
ference, Mantsev and I were preparing to hand over the eee 
als of the Regional Bureau, and Mantsev told me that Bu ae 
insisted on the removal of this draft resolution and the recor 
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of Stukov’s speech from the minutes book of the Regional Bureau, 
for the reason that it was necessary to avoid politically com- 
promising the position of the Moscow Regional Bureau and the 
exposure of its illegal activities. Guided by this argument, Man- 
tsey and I removed (tore out or cut out) from the minutes book and 
destroyed the pages that contained the record of Stukov’s speech 
and his draft resolution. Ay 

it should be mentioned that this was that very meeting of the 
Moscow Regionai Bureau about which Lenin wrote in his article 
“Strange and Monstrous.’? In this article Lenin referred to the 
explanatory text accompanying the resolution. 

The page from the minutes book of the Regional Bureau we 
destroyed was this explanatory text accompanying the resolution. 

I must also say something about the origin of this document: 
I was not present at the meeting of the Regional Bureau in 
question. I was at that time in Leningrad. I returned to Mos- 
cow very soon after this meeting, two or three days later. Having 
acquainted myself with the minutes of the Regional Bureau, ! 
spoke to Stukov and told him that the resolution he had moved 
was politically unjustified and also criticized his speech rather 
sharply. Stukov told me that he did not bear responsibility 
for the political justification of this motion, and that on this sub- 
ject I must address myself to Bukharin, for he had received 
this draft resolution from Bukharin in Leningrad just before 
the meeting of the Regional Bureau, together witha letter in 
which Bukharin instructed him, Stukov, as to the character 
of his speech in support of the motion. 

Shortly after this, I had a talk with Bukharin on the subject. 
This was before the Seventh Party Congress. I asked Bukharin wheth- 
er what Stukov had said was true. Bukharin confirmed that the 
draft resolution was sent to Stukov by him, Bukharin, and that 
he had instructed Stukov how to speak in support of the motion. 
He had advised him to elucidate to the members of the Regional 
Bureau the possible prospects of the political struggle on the ques- 
tion of war and peace, and he thereupon said roughly the sameas what. 
was contained in Stukov’s speech and what I have just related. I told 
Bukharin that I had until then believed that Stukov’s idea about 
the arrest and deposal of the government was Stukov’s personai 
standpoint. Bukharin rejoined that among the “Left Commun- 
ists’? there were people who were able with logical consistency and 
thoroughness to envisage all the possible prospects of the struggle. 
He considered Stukov one of these people. He considered that 
Stukov would not fear to put the question bluntly and sharply, and 
that is why he had instructed Stukov to draft the resolution and 
to expound to the members of the Regional Bureau the ideas £E 
have mentioned. ` 
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apy 1 1 

ai fie same time Bukharin told me that he was not eae Oe 

antin this way, that he, Bukharin, had hada tran for as 
vet with Trotsky, and that Trotsky also oe t i a 
tical struggle on the question of war and peace nad on yan 
noona. thatthe “Left Communists?’ must envisage the possiblity 
orua etrugele going beyond the confines of the Party, and that 
of this struggle going beyond ae cont 4 a a a 
alies must be sow ho c be relied upo: t ggle. 
allies must be sought who cou ee pse. 
l Aky had told Bukharin that the “Left? Socialist Revolution 

i ie 1d L H 


| ĵi t i oo 
Bukharin also said that Trotsky too believed that a struggle 
right assume most aggressive forms, involving not only 
L r so th rthrow of the govern- 
olacement of the government, but also the ove g 


ment and the physical extermination of leading people in the 


: a, hat 
voyernmett and the Party. He thereupon mentioned Lenin, Stalin 
5 ain a 
and Sverdlov. ; 
At the same time Bukharin informed T a o 
thi wersati had frankly to im that his, - 
of this conversation Trotsky h B ea 
sky’s, halt positi the question of the conclu ip 
sky’s, halfway position on ber ay ea 
i t a tacti euvre, that he simply 
was nothing but a tactical manoeuvre, | e J 
ore fo come out actively in favour of the position of aes 
Communists »? that is, against the conciusion of Daa. ee 
was a new man in the Party and if he openly cube ee n 
of the “Left Communists’? it would be said that T oF y 
joined the Party in order to fight Lenin. be eats, 
During this conversation, when telling me of ‘ rot 2 ieee 
and of the possible allies of the Baar rere eae pe ae 
è inovie. eney. He sai a i | 
Iso referred to Zinoviev and Kamenev. t 1 : 3 
Kanay occupied an extremely vacillating position a a A 
tion of war and peace, and that during the fight over this ques 


; ; ea 
they had in private conversations repeatedly expressed the 


selve B in directly in favour of the position of the “Left 
— oe pen maid that Zinoviev and ea a 
not come out openly against Lenin, that they had ne uh 
mised by their position during the October oe on ine 
of the October uprising,. of the Socialist aaa i es 
ta he n a e nana and Trotsky, 
He said that Zinoviev an ev, 1 an 

aiso though tt the poled strane gn e Quo at 
peace mi g nd the confin f g 
ee Oe must think of allies AN 
could rely. But, Bukharin said, on the question of al eran 
and Kamenev went farther than Trotsky and SES can 
Measheviks and Right Socialist-Revolutionaries might a A a 
atch allies. Bukharinsiidthat Zinoviev and Kamenev, ev! 
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they had come out in favour of the conclusion of peace, 
were opposed to Lenin, did not believe in the. victory of 
the revolution, and did not believe that the Bolsheviks could 
retain power. They considered the victory of counter-revolution 
inevitable and that this counter-revolution would be an unpreced- 
entedly bloody one. l 
I soon had occasion to hear from Zinoviev himself his opin- 
ion on this question. This was somewhat later, during the Seventh 
Party Congress. One day Bukharin took me to see Zinoviev in the 
Hotel Astoria. When we arrived, Zinoviev at once began to talk 
about counter-revolution. He said that it was mustering its for- 
ces, that it would go badly with us, and that the bloodshed would 
be extraordinary. Bukharin turned the conversation to the ques- 
tion of the conclusion of peace. Zinoviev took up the subject and 
said roughly as follows: “Well, the conclusion of peace will help 
to accomplish the historically inevitableand inexorably approach- 
ing counter-revolution by more peaceful means and with less 
bloodshed. After the conclusion of peace the Soviet power will 
be obliged, under the joint pressure of the Germans and the inter- 
nal counter-revolution, to make concessions and, in particular, 
to include other partiesin the government.” He said that in general 
the conclusion of peace with the Germans would be one more proof 
that: Zinoviev and Kameney were right, of the correctness of 
their view that the time was not ripe for a Socialist revolution. 
‘After the conclusion of peace, the Germans, supported by the forces 


of internal counter-revolution, will switch the revolution over to | 


bourgeois-democratic lines and liquidate the October Revolution.’ 
And when I, in great astonishment, asked Zinoviev whether this 
was the reason why he favoured the conclusion of peace with the 
Germans, he was greatly embarrassed and said: “Of course not. I 
only consider that if the forces of the revolution prove inadequate 
and the counter-revolution inevitable, the Germans, and the con- 
clusion of peace with the Germans, may play. a positive part.”’ 
Thus the position of Zinoviev on the question of peace really proved 
to have had nothing in common with the position of Lenin. Zinov- 
iev’s position was thoroughly capitulationist; and as a matter of 
fact I then got the impression that he dreamed of peace as one of 


the means of liquidating the Socialist revolution. Somewhat la- 
ter... l l 


VYSHINSKY: What was Bukharin’s attitude to this question? 

YAKOVLEVA: Bukharin was present.. > 

VYSHINSKY: Did he express himself? l 

YAKOVLEVA: When we left, Bukharin said to me: “Zinov- 
iev was embarrassed, you put him such awkward, tactless ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, he has said enough to make his position clear. ”? 
J answered that Zinoviev had said more than enough, but I could 
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not understand why Btikharin referred to Zinoviev and Kamenev 
as allies of the “Left Communists,’ as people whom he hoped 
to win over to his side;inmy opinion, we did not need capitulators.. 
To this Bukharin rejoined that I, Yakovleva, was unable to take 
a long view. l ; 

VYSHINSKY: A long view? 

YAKOVLEVA: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: What does that mean? ` re 

YAKOVLEVA: At that time I did not attach any significance 
to it, but later on I thought over what it meant, namely, that if 
you go beyond the confines of the Party, then even Trotsky, ever 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, would be of use, and that this was exactly 
the reason for the talk about the allies which the ‘Left Commu- 


nists” were to have in mind should they suffer defeat within the 

ty. l 
Pan A SHINSKY: Irrespective of what these allies represented? 

YAKOVLEVA: Yes. _ l 

VYSHINSKY: Continue. , l , 

YAKOVLEVA: What I have still to say about the illegal activ- 
ities of the group of “Left Communists’ relates to a somewhat 
later period, roughly to the end of April or to May. At that time 
it was already perfectly clear that the “Left Communists had 
suffered severe defeat in the Party. This was shown by the Seventh 
Party Congress, it was shown by the position of the majority of 
the organizations in the localities after the Seventh Party Congress, 
and, finally, it was shown by the very attitude of the population 
and the Party circles towards the conclusion of peace, which took 
place at that time. Roughly at the end of April, perhaps it may 
have been at the beginning of May—i cannot say exactly—there 
was an illegal meeting, a private illegal conference of the group 
of “Left Communists. ”’ 

As far as 1 can recall there were present: Pyatakov, Preobra-~ 
zhensky, Bukharin, Stukov, Lobov, Maximovsky, Mantsev, Ki- 
zelshtein and I, At. this meeting Bukharin made a report, He said 
that the “Left Communists’? had suffered defeat in the Party, 
but that this did not remove the question of the “ruinous conse- 
quences of the Brest-Litovsk Peace, that the “Left Communists 
must not lay down their arms, and that allies must be sought 
outside the Party. Such allies were the “Left”? Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries; their position on the question of war and peace at 
that time had become perfectly definite. In connection with the 
conclusion of peace they had resigned from the government. Their 
Second Congress had taken place, and it had endorsed the resig- 
nation of the “Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries from the government 
and their opposition to the conclusion of peace. Bukharin informed 
this conference that already in February the “Left” Socialist- 
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Revolutionaries had started negotiations with the “Left Commun- 
ists’’ for the joint formation of a government, and that he therefore 


. considered it expedient once more to start negotiations with the 


“Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries for the formation of a joint 


‘government. It should be mentioned that in the course of his report. 


Bukharin again enlarged on the same ideas about the prospects of 
the struggle over the question of peace which had been expounded 
before by Stukov and of which he had spoken about to me in the 
conversation which I have just related. He spoke about the pos- 
sibility of extremely aggressive forms of struggle, that the question 
of the government itself and of the formation of a government from 
“Left Communists’’ and ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries was al- 
ready perfectly clear, that in the course of the struggle for this the 
question might arise of the arrest of the leading group of the govern- 
ment as represented by Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, and that if the 
struggle became more acute even the physical extermination of the 
most resolute group of the leaders of the Soviet government was prob- 
able. Some time later, very soon after this, another conference was 
called, consisting roughly of the same people. The conference adopt- 
ed Bukharin’s proposal to start negotiations with the “Left”? 
Socialist-Revolutionaries about the joint formation of the gov- 
ernment, and to ascertain their views. It was also agreed that 
these negotiations should be conducted by Bukharin and Pyata- 
kov. Somewhat later, very soon afterwards, a conference was again 


-summoned consisting roughly of the same people. At this second 


conference Bukharin reported that the negotiations had taken 
place, that they had negotiated with Kamkov, Karelin and 
Proshyan, that the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries agreed to 
the joint formation of the government with the “Left Commu- 
nists,” had hinted that they already had a concrete plan for the 
‘seizure of power and the arrest of the government and that they 
made it a definite condition that the ‘Left Communists’’ should 
take partin the organizational preparations for the seizure of power 
and the replacement of the government. 

` Bukharin proposed that consent should be given in prin- 
ciple to the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries about taking such 
a part in the organizational preparations, and that negotiations 
with them should be continued on this basis. The conference endorsed 
Bukharin’s view and resolved that the negotiations should be contin- 
ued on the basis mentioned. A few days after this conference, the 


.Moscow Regional Conference took place, at which the ‘Left Com- 


munists’’ were again completely smashed, and the Regional Bureau 
dissolved. The ‘‘Left Communists’’ lost their organizational force 


-and their organizational base and generally speaking ceased to be 
.an organizational force of any kind. Thus the ‘“‘Left’’ Socialist- 


Revolutionaries received no organizational assistance from the 
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“Left Communists” and did their job with their own forces. 1 am 
referring to the July revoit. 

That is all I know. about the illegal activities of the “Left 
Communists. ’’ f ' 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, judging by your evidence, you 
affirm that in 1918, immediately after the October Revolution, 
during the period when the Brest-Litovsk Peace was being coneluded, 
there existed an anti-Soviet conspiracy in which Bukharin and 
his group of so-called “Left Communists,’ Trotsky and his group 
and the “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries took part? 

YAKOVLEVA: There undoubtedly was a conspiracy with the 
“Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries inasmuch as quite definite nego- 
tiations were conducted with them. 

VYSHINSKY: What was the role of Bukharin in this affair? 

YAKOVLEVA: I have stated that Bukharin himself proposed 
that these negotiations should be conducted, and that he conducted 
them in conjunction with Pyatakov. f 78k 

VYSHINSKY: That is, his role was a perfectly practical one, 
as a leader of this conspiracy? 

YAKOVLEVA: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: You confirm this? 

YAKOVLEVA: I do. oo 

VYSHINSKY: Further, you confirm that Bukharin spoke of 
the necessity of not shrinking in the course of a struggle from the 
arrest of the leaders of the Party and the government? 

YAKOVLEVA: He said that in the course of the struggle it: 
might so happen that we must not shrink from this. 

VYSHINSKY: He had in mind? 

YAKOVLEVA: He had in mind determination and politicab 
irreconcilability, that is, readiness to fight to the end for the over- 
throw of the leaders of the Party I have mentioned. 

VYSHINSKY: You said that it was Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov 
that he had in mind? = 
- YAKOVLEVA: Yes, these names were mentioned by Stukov. 

VYSHINSKY: And did Bukharin mention them? 

YAKOVLEVA: I also heard them from Bukharin. 

VYSHINSKY: You heard them? 

YAKOVLEVA: I heard the same from Bukharin. oe 

VYSHINSKY: You confirm to the Court that Bukharin also- 
told you that the assassination of Lenin, as the head of the 
Soviet state, and Stalin and Sverdlov, as leaders of the Party and 
the government, was politically expedient and necessary. 

YAKOVLEVA: Bukharin spoke about that. Of course, he spoke 
of it cursorily, veiling it ina number of vague and unnecessary theo- 
retical arguments, as Bukharin likes to do generally. He wrapped 
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up this idea like a c i st oi i 
eee ocoon in a host of. lengthy explanations, but 
_. VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin, d 
LS SANE , do you want to say anything? 
oe speak on the sum total of what Varvara 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Bukharin 1 
N , were ‘sanizer 
and leader of the so-called group of “Left Cona e ei 
E I was one of the organizers. Er 
N You were one of the organizers of this group? 
YRS: Bi a 
JW : Did you at thi i i 
righting the eh eee this period conduct i 
HARIN: Here one must deal with vari i 
< : I Various - If iti 
eer of the period prior to the Bree Love Pesce a . 
is ee ing illegal in the strict meaning of the term, for the si ne 
ee Mirra knew about the struggle, there was an an 
S gle, conversations took place 
VYSHINSKY: Did y eana Ge 
Sia ae E you speak openly of the arrest of Lenin, 
BUKHARIN: There was talk | 
KHA D S of arrest, but not i 
ee ee This was not in the period prior to ea eee: 
agra a a ies Brest-Litovsk Peace the principat 
Te Py By PR ed was to gain a majority in 
MESS Ce legal means? l 
: Discussions, voting at meetings, and 
VYSHINSKY: And when did the hope of this eee 
Pace aoa : Pipa a Pr ose Peace. I want 
order to refute V. N. Yak i 
evidence. She speaks of a period prior t een 
denc the Brest-Litovsk 
which is patent nonsense Eee at th iti ine Protein? 
\ nonsense, ttime we and the T 
ites had the majority in the Central Committee and we hoped to 
win the majority in the Part ee 
1 the e y, so that to spe i i 
Ee at that time is nonsense. At that fe a 
= be with Pyatakov, when Karelin and Kamkov came and id 
at they proposed to set up a new government a 
VYSHINSKY: When was that? cou 
: It was before the Brest-Litovsk P 
- eace. 
vee government by arresting Lenin for 24 mead 
Peres : And SO We may say that prior to the conclusion’ 
oe See aera you o a conversation with the 
e - naries, Karelin and Kamk 
Uk re saa that is, by first ve iowa 
ooa o Deny Was there such a conversation? 
VYSHINSKY: About the arrest of Lenin? 
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llegal work, 


: The Socialist-Revolutionaries spoke of that. ; 
a aa put Ei the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
spoke about the arrest of Lenin; but the witness Yakovieva affirms 
that Bukharin too spoke about the arrest of Lenin. A Se 
BUKHARIN: She is mixing it up with another ques was z 
asserts that the conversation took place before the concius 
A st-Litovsk Peace. i 
i Ta ask you, were there before the conclusion of 
the Brest-Litovsk Peace negotiations with the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries about the arrest of Lenin? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. oe: 
VYSHINSKY: And were there alse negotiations after the 
i Brest-Litovsk Peace? - , 

IN. After the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace 

sati ally took place. 

ne EN And there had also been the other conversa- 

AOT UKHARIN: The difference is that in the first conversation 
egative answer was given. i 

: PUVSHINSKY: Jam not asking you about the answer, but e 

the facts which took place. Was there a conversation with Ka- 

relin and Kamkov about the arrest of Lenin? i 
BUKHARIN: I confirm that there was. ~ ma 
VYSHINSKY: Before the Brest-Litovsk Peace: 
BUKHARIN: Yes. = 
VYSHINSKY: And were there also negotiations after the 

conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace? 

BUKHARIN: There were. 

VYSHINSKY: What about? 

BUKHARIN: About political nas 

Y: And about arres 

A CRARIN: And about the arrest of the trio Yakovleva 

has mentioned. z A 
HINSKY: Of whom exactlyr | 
SUKHARIN: Of Lenin, eae and Sverdlov. 
INSKY: Also for 24 hours: 

BUKHARIN: This formula was not employed n T 

VYSHINSKY: And how were they to be arrested? And what 
for? l ; 

t: 

3 IN: In order to form a new governmien a 
PINSKY: And what was to be done with the ae 
BUKHARIN: There was no talk of a extermination. 

- But it was not precluded: | 
SARIN On the contrary, we all thought that the safety 
of these persons must be guarded at all costs. 
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VYSHINSKY: When a government is overthrown and arrest- 
ed, are not forcible methods resorted to? : 

BUKHARIN: Yes. peed 

VYSHINSKY: Did you envisage adopting forcible methods 
when making the arrest? Is this true or not? 

BUKHARIN: It is. eit, 

VYSHINSKY: But what do forcible methods involve? Did 
you determine that precisely? . l 

BUKHARIN: No, we did not. 

VYSHINSKY: And so you decided to act as circumstances 


` permitted and dictated? 


BUKHARIN: Just so. 

VYSHINSKY: But circumstances might dictate very decisive 
action? 7 

BUKHARIN: Yes, but the fact is that neither did the. ‘Left 
Communists’’ hold a fatalistic standpoint, but reckoned with the 
circumstances. This did not mean that circumstances dictated 
anything and everything. 

VYSHINSKY:; Let us for the present establish what- is undis- 
puted. Before the Brest-Litovsk Peace there was talk about the 
arrest of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin; after the Brest-Litovsk Peace 
there were negotiations about the arrest of Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov 
and the forcible overthrow of the government. Is that correct? 

BUKHARIN: It is correct on the whole. - : 

VYSHINSKY: Moreover, when the forcible overthrow of the 
Soviet power and the arrest of Comrades Lenin, Stalin and Sverd- 
lov were spoken of, forcible methods were actually spoken- of, 
but which exactly were not mentioned? . 

BUKHARIN: That is so. All that was said was that their 
safety must be guaranteed at all costs. . i 

- VYSHINSKY: Witness Yakovleva, what do you say to this? 
Is Bukharin speaking the truth? 

YAKOVLEVA: I was not present during his negotiations with 
the ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

VYSHINSKY: What did he tell you? 


YAKOVLEVA: He told me that such a possibility was not 


precluded. 
VYSHINSKY: What possibility? T . 
YAKOVLEVA: That the possibility of physical extermination, 
that is, assassination, was not precluded. 
VYSHINSKY: Did he speak to you about this? 
YAKOVLEVA: He did. i i 
VYSHINSKY: And he did not say that this was absolutely 


precluded, because the safety and inviolability of these persons 
was assured? 


YAKOVLEVA: I did not hear him say that. 
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YYSHINSKY: And about assassination? ` ` 

YAKOVLEVA: That I did hear, but I repeat that this conversa- 
tion was of such a character that he did not stress the matter. .. > 

 VYSHINSKY: But he spoke about it? 

YAKOVLEVA: He did. 

VYSHINSKY: | have no more questions to put to Bukhari 
and Yakovleva.. 

BUKHARIN: Have I the right to question the witness? 

THE PRESIDENT: You have. 

‘BUKHARIN: I have many questions to ask. 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps we could leave it to the evening ses- 


sion. .. 
THE PRESIDENT: Since according to the procedure there ` 


is to be an adjournment at three o’clock, I now declare the 
adjournment. 

VYSHINSKY: Excuse me, if we are going to suspend the 
examination of the witness Yakovleva until the evening session, 
I request the opportunity to make a few remarks. 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

VYSHINSKY: ‘Firstly, about a statement connected with the 
charge brought against the accused Pletnev and Levin. I want to 
submit this statement to the Counsel of the accused mentioned, and 
then request permission to read it. 

(The statement is submitted to the Counsel for Defence). 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence acquaint- 
ed themselves with the statement? 


COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: The Counsel for De-- 


fence has no objection to the statement being attached to the records. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Court attaches the statement to the 
records. 

VYSHINSKY: Permit me-to read the statement. (Reads.) 

“To the Procurator of the U.S.S.R., Comrade Vyshinsky, 

“Having acquainted myself with the ‘indictment published 
on March 3, 1938, in the case of the conspiratorial bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites, | consider it my duty to inform you of the fol- 
lowing: - 

in my capacity as physician of the Medical Administration 
of the Kremlin, | was assigned to Alexei Maximovich Gorky at 
his summer house during his last illness for the performance of 
intravenous infusions. . ; i 

© “] perfectly recall that in the early days of A. M. Gorky’s 

illness he was given many heart stimulants which were adminis- 
tered both internally and by means of intravenous infusions, 
and injections. : 

“Thus, | personally, on the instructions of the physicians in 
attendance, and chiefly of L. G. Levin, performed the following 
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injections and intravenous ‘infusions: digalen, cardi 
1 ; ; 1, glu- 
cose, and glucose together with st tronha 
a E was e ith strophanthus and. strophanthin 
“I draw your attention to the fact that from th . 
days of A. M. Gorky’s illness these alent ye ee 
mera in large quantities. vee e a Sig 
= “During one of the infusions of stro in i 
l phanthin I expressed 
Dr. L. G. Levin my doubts about the use of strophanthin, which 
caused me alarm and which I feared to administer. It-is signifi- 
cant that Levin at once discontinued further infusions of stro- 
phanthin. This is all the more remarkable because I am not a ther- 
Pea T a from this standpoint my opinion, under 
ni onditions, could not hav i i 
E e been of any particular import- 
“It must also be mentioned that the infusion of i i 
; trophanthin 
(intravenous) was perf j i ita deai i 
e a performed in conjunction with digalen (during 
“About ten days before A. M. Gorky’ 

: . M. y’s death, Prof. Plet 
who had come to Gorky’s summer residence for consultation fee 
poses, seeing that I was preparing to make the usual infusion (I 
2 not remember of what exactly), cynically said to me: ‘Why 

o you do that? A patient in such a condition should be allowed 


' to die in peace.’ 


“I at once reported Pletnev’s statement i i 
that the infusions should be continued. ee RA 

“If necessary, I can confirm th Kd 
pa ee e above in Court and I answer for 

“Dr. M. Y. Belostotsky.’’ 
VYSHINSKY: I request the Court to have’ Dr. Belostotsky 
B to give evidence as a witness. O 
e same time, in order to elucidate the circumstance 
e with the slaying of A. M. Gorky, Comrades Menzhiasky aad 
m and M. A. Peshkov, Gorky’s son, and with the attempt 
n he life of Comrade N. I. Yezhov, I request that a commission 
0 oe eat rae appointed, consisting of the following: 
A - Prof. Nikolai Adolfovich Shereshevsky, Scientist of Mer- 
2. Prof. Dmitry Alexandrovich Burmin, Scienti: i 
. . c 

3. Prof. Vladimir Nikitich Vinogradov, NE 

A, Prof. Dmitry Mikhailovich Rossisky, 

: Vladimir Dmitrievich Zipalov, Doctor of Medicine. 

i ay request to appoint a commission of medical experts 
consisting of the persons mentioned is granted, permit me to sub- 
ae questions to them at the evening session. 

HE PRESI DENT: Has the Counsel for Defence any objection to 
summoning the witness and appointing the commission of experts? 
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COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: The Counsel for 
Defence have no objection to summoning the witness and the 


xperts. 
j OTHE PRESIDENT: The Court grants the request of Comrade 
Vyshinsky, Procurator of the U. S.S.R., to summon Dr. Belostotsky, 
Maximilian Yulianovich, as a witness, and also to the summoning 
of an expert commission consisting of the five persons mentioned 
by the Procurator, Comrade Vyshinsky. 
Adjournment till 6 p.m. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V, ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of 
ihe Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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EVENING SESSION, MARCH 7, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
please rise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 

Comrade Commandant, call witness Yakovleva. (Witness Yakov- 
leva enters the Court.) Accused Bukharin,- have you any questions 
to put to witness Yakovleva? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, I have several, if you will allow me. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please. 

BUKHARIN: Firstly, Iwish to ask witness Yakovleva whether 
she is aware that I was the first during the struggle against. 
Trotsky to give publicity to the conversation with Kamkov and. 
Karelin? 

YAKOVLEVA: I am aware of that, but I am also aware ot 
the point that when Bukharin, in the heat of the Party’s struggle 
against Trotsky, reported on this fact, he did not tell the nore 
story, far from it. 

BUKHARIN: That’s another question. . l 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin, let her finish. 

YAKOVLEVA: He did not have the courage to pull the whole 
curtain aside, and only raised a tiny corner of it. I am aware of 
that too. 

THE PRESIDENT: What other questions are there? 

BUKHARIN: I have another question. . 

VYSHINSKY: Excuse me. I have a question to put te witness 
Yakovleva. What in your opinion did Bukharin conceal, what did 
he suppress? 

YAKOVLEVA: He suppressed all that I have told the Court 
today. 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say? 

YAKOVLEVA: That is to say, the fact that there was a plot 
between the “Left Communists’’ and the “Left”? Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries. 

VYSHINSKY: It was organized with the direct, active, 
leading... 

YAKOVLEVA: ... part being played by Bukharin himself. 

VYSHINSKY (to Bukharin): Is that true? 
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BUKHARIN: What I testified is true. 
VYSHINSKY: is that true? 


BUKHARIN: What Yakovleva says regarding the period prior ` 


to the Brest-Litovsk Peace is untrue. 

VYSHINSKY (to Bukharin): I am not talking of that. Is it 
true that you were one of the organizers of the plot against the 
Soviet power, that is to say, of the plot of the “Left Commu- 
nists” and the ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries? 

BUKHARIN: I testified to that effect. Now I wish to ask whe- 
ther witness Yakovleva was aware that Kuibyshev, Menzhinsky 
and Yaroslavsky belonged to the ‘‘Left Communists’’? 

VYSHINSKY: I ask this question to be ruled out as having no 
bearing on the case. 

THE PRESIDENT: You need not answer this question, as it has 
no bearing on the case. 


BUKHARIN: Then I ask Citizen the President to explain to me ' 


whether I have the right to put such questions as { wish, or 
whether my questions are determined by Citizen the Procurator. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin, Yakovleva was called 
here to give testimony as to your anti-Soviet activity, the activity 
of Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin. In connection with her testimony 
you wished to put several questions to her in relation to matters 
concerning you, and not any other persons. 

BUKHARIN: Quite so, but I ask for anexplanation from Citizen 
the President.as to whether I have the right to put such questions 
as I consider necessary to put, or whether their character is detet- 
mined by someone else, particularly, by Citizen the Procurator. 
In that case, of course, I cannot put questions. res 

THE PRESIDENT: You pat one question and received a reply 
to it. Do you still wish to put questions? ` 

BUKHARIN: Yes, very much so. 

VYSHINSKY: Allow me to make the following remark: I con- 
sider it necessary to explain Article 257 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, which defines, firstly, that the President guides the Court 
investigation, and, secondly, that at the Court investigation the 
President rules out of the Court investigation and the speeches for 
the prosecution and the defence all points that have no bearing 
on the case under trial. 

BUKHARIN: Then, Citizen Procurator, I ask for an explana- 


tion... l ; : 

THE PRESIDENT: Citizen the Procurator will give you no 
explanation. l 

BUKHARIN: Then I ask Citizen the President of the Court to 
explain to me whether the question of the composition of the cen- 
tral group of the “Left Communists’ has any bearing on the case 
or not? l 
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_ THE foie ee rule out your question. Have 
ou any questions to witness Yakov] - 
BER, Kovleva as far as you are con 

BUKHARIN: Į still have a number of questions. 

VYSHINSKY: I ask permission to explain the contents of Arti- 
cle 257 of the Code of Criminal Procedure to Bukharin, in order to 
avoid further misunderstanding, and to ensure that the accused 
gaa put such questions in the future. 

I IDENT: I quote Article 257 of the C im- 

inal Procedure of the R.S.F.S.R.: ead 
“The president at a Court trial shall direct the course of 

the trial, endeavour to keep the Court investigation and 
the speeches for the prosecution and the defence free of every- 
oe ahha to the case under examination, and direct 

e Court investigation in the way best ici 

asad ae g y best calculated to elicit 

BUKHARIN: Am I to understand this as meaning that 

> . B . ou 
bar this question as having no relation to the point at u : 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin, if you have questions 
to witness Yakovleva, put specific questions to her. 

BUKHARIN: Yes, I have questions. I ask witness Yakovleva 
to say whether she denies that in the Central Committee prior to 
the Brest-Litovsk Peace the majority of the votes was held by the 
e A plus the Trotskyites. 

PRESIDENT: What bearing has thi i 
E g s question on your 

BUKHARIN: It has this much bearing, that I wish thereby t 

pi . » 7 0 
motivate and explain the point that it was absolutely easels to 
‘strive for a plot... 

THE PRESIDENT: The Court is interested in your role i 

n 
the plot against the leaders of the Soviet covernnieat. and this 
“is er a of the testimony. 

IN: Good, then allow me to put the following question 
oe oe ee deny that the ‘‘Left Communniate’? prior 
to the Party Congress strove to receive a jority i 
Herne g majority in the Party by 

_ THE PRESIDENT: The question. has nothing whatever to do 
with the charge preferred against you of organizing a plot against 
the Soviet power, and therefore I rule it irrelevant. 

BUKHARIN: Does Yakovleva deny that I was one of the mem- 
bers of the Presidium of the Congress in Moscow, one of the 


members of the Presidium which at the time of the murder of . 


Mirbach arrested the faction of ‘Left’? Socialist-Revoluti ië 
r ; - onariés? 
THE PRESIDENT: This question has no bearing whatsoever 
on your criminal activity. I rule it irrelevant. 
BUKHARIN: Does witness Yakovleva deny that in 1919 I was 
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y H 6s 22 
wounded at a meeting of the Moscow Committee by a Left 


- Socialist-Revoiutionary bomb? 


i £ E i ti i hatever to do 
THE PRESIDENT: This question has nothing w t 
with the charge against you of being concernedina plot. I rule this 
uestion irrelevant. also. ee 
UKHARIN: I have -no more q : 
THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
i witness Yakovleva?. 
tons VSHINSKY: TL haye a question to Bukharin. For all that, 
1 am interested in whether you were one of the organizers of the 
plot against the Soviet power in 1918. 


BUKHARIN: I, Citizen Procurator, gave testimony on this | 


point and had a confrontation in your presence. 1 stated that 
admi myself... W 
' aR INSKY: I ask you. If you choose to answer, speak; if 
you do not, don’t reply. 1 ask you, in 1918 were you one of ine or 
ganizers of the plot of ‘Left Communists and “Left” Socialist- 
Revolutionaries against the Soviet power? 
BUKHARIN: Of the preparation of such a plot, yes. a 
VYSHINSKY: Despite ail the questions you have put to wit- 
ness Yakovieva, this question can be solved thus: that you were one 
of the organizers of a plot against the Soviet power. F : 
BUKHARIN: But I am speaking of exact dates and exact facts, 
and say: Yes, there was a moment when I was a participant oon 
gotiations of a conspiratorial character, undertaken through Pya- 
takoy i is + i tinue? 
VYSHINSKY: How long did this “moment con ; 
BUKHARIN: It continued for a comparatively short time, 
the simple reason... 
re VYSHINSKY: Approximately how long, though? 
BUKHARIN: I think about several months. — fad 
VYSHINSKY: A moment of your conspiratorial activity in 
tinued for several. months. f ae 
oe UKHARIN: This activity was expressed in negotiations. 
VYSHINSKY: In negotiations, calculated on success, in pre- 
ing all kinds of measures, etc. ME : 
ath whom specifically did you conduct negotiations about the 


Po UKHARIN: 1 admit two criminal conversations. 


The first conversation was with Karelin, Pyatakov and Kamkov - 


ior to the Brest-Litovsk Peace. o. , 
P YSHINSKY: You consider this conversation a criminal oe 
BUKHARIN: I consider the conversation a criminal one be- 


se VYSHINSKY: I did not ask why. I only asked, do you consider 
this conversation a criminal one? KA a 
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BUKHARIN: Yes, I think it was. Another criminal conver- 
sation took place with Pyatakov, who was commissioned to conduct 
negotiations of a similarcharacter with the group of “Left” Socia l- 
ist-Revolutionaries, with Kamkov, Karelin and somebody else, 

VYSHINSKY: Did you personally have any dealings with any 
of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries on the question of the 
plot? 

BUKHARIN: I had no dealings on these questions. ` 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have any conversation with Karelin? 

BUKHARIN: I had a general conversation with Karelin, but 
had no conversations regarding a plot. And then a catastrophic 
change in the situation took place, I was sent to Germany. 

VYSHINSKY: Excuse me, did you have no conversation with 
Karelin? 

BUKHARIN: I did not. 

VYSHINSKY: And with Kamkov? 

BUKHARIN: Nor with Kamkov. 


VYSHINSKY: [ask you: did you, in 1918, in connection with 
your conspiratorial plans, have a conversation with Kamkov, 
member of the Central Committee of the Party of “Left” Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries? Did you or did you not? 

BUKHARIN: I say I did not. I had one conversation... 

VYSHINSKY: Excuse me. Did you or did you not? You can’t 
answer that way. Did you or did you not have a conversation? 

BUKHARIN: I did not after the Brest-Litovsk Peace, but. 
prior to the Brest-Litovsk Peace I had one conversation. 

VYSHINSKY: I ask you: did you have a conversation with 
Kamkov regarding a plot, on a subject of a conspiratorial character? 

BUKHARIN: I have said that prior to the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace I had one conversation, but it cannot be interpreted as you 
are doing. ; 

VYSHINSKY: Allow me to cite Vol. IV, p. 92, where Kam- 
kov testifies as follows: “Bukharin told me: the struggle within 
our Party against Lenin’s position on the Brest-Litovsk Peace 


- is assuming acute forms. Within our ranks the question is being 


discussed of creating a new government consisting of ‘Left’ Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries and ‘Left Communists.’ Bukharin mentioned 
Pyatakov as a possible candidate for leader of the new government, 
and stated that the idea was to bring about the change of govern- 
ment by arresting its members, headed by Lenin.’? 

Did such a conversation take place? 

BUKHARIN: Not quite such, but something like it. 

VYSHINSKY: Something like it. I have no more questions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Witness Yakovleva, you are not need- 
ed any longer. 
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© -WYSHINSKY: I would ask that she be left in the Court room 
during the examination of other witnesses for confrontations that 
may be necessary. - 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Commandant, ask witness Ossin- 
sky in. (Witness Ossinsky enters the Court.) 

THE PRESIDENT (to Ossinsky): Is your name Valerian 
Yaleriauovich Ossinsky? 

OSSINSKY: Quite so. 

THE PRESIDENT: You are called here as a witness in the 
Bukharin.case. You are asked to testify the truth. . i 

OSSINSKY: At your service. 

“THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
tions to put to Ossinsky? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, of course. 

THE PRESIDENT: Very well. 

VYSHINSKY: Witness Ossinsky, what do you know of the 
activity of the accused Rukharip connected with his participation 
in the group of so-called “Left Communists’? I speak of his crim- 
inal activities. Do you know of any facts in thie sphere or not; 
if you do, then what facts? 

OSSINSKY: Only relating to the year 1918, or to 1917 as well? 

VYSHINSKY: If you have facts relating to 1917, then by all 
means, I do not object. 

OSSINSKY: Bukharin was the leader of the so-called “Left 
Communist” faction, which took shape-in the second half of Nov- 
ember 1917 in connection with differences that arose on the question 

of the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace with the Central 
Powers. Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin was the leader of this faction, 
in which I also took part as a member of the centre. In the begin- 
ning, the activity of the faction followed legal lines, although from 
the very outset the struggle against Lenin’s Party leadership was 
exceptionally acute, and gradually grew more So; by February 
1918 the struggle found expression in the resolution of the Moscow 
Regional Bureau of the Party, regarding which Lenin wrote his 
article “Strange and Monstrous.” As is well known, in this reso- 
lution the Moscow Regional Bureau declared in advance that 
should the Brest-Litovsk Peace be concluded, the Soviet power 
would become a mere formality, and that it, the bureau, would 

not subordinate itself to instructions coming from the Central 
Committee led by V. I. Lenin. This was the legal expression of the 
great sharpening of the anti-Party struggle waged by the ‘‘Left 
Communist”? faction. Simultaneously with this, illegal criminal 
activity was also begun. : 

The first information I received regarding this side of the 
activity of the ‘‘Left Communist” faction led by Bukharin was 
at the beginning of March 1918 from V.N. Yakovleva (one of 
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_ the active members of the group of “Left Communists’’). My official 


position at that time was that of chairman 
l tio of the Supre i 
D Economy. I had been away, had been Pare ana 
re urned in the first week or so of March to Leningrad, where I had 
Nik lavevaa Vakoul at that time. On my return I met with Varvara 
ikolaye akovieva as my immediate assistant i i 
Council of National Econom i ee 
y (where she was busi 
Yakovievateld me whathad taken i aera a 
vato l place in my absence and inf 
me that an illegal meeting of the Moscow Regi a 
of other “Left Communists”? had take ; a ae 
n place, in which Bukhari 
oe Lomov, Mantsev, Stukov and others had particionted: 
? is ineeting the question had been raised that a very sharp 
eae are A taken against Lenin’s leadership of ihe 
y, oviets, the line of seizing power, of overtt i 
PE A a a Poa it under arrest; A ated 
; l nclined to the idea that with the 
Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, the necessity would arise of in 
a or, to speak more clearly, of exterminating them as the 
ree most outstanding Party and Soviet leaders, as the people 
SMe Sedo e a struggle for the conclusion of the 
- eac 
Aa e, the me dangerous opponents of the ‘‘Left 
At the preliminary investigation I 
answered fr 
that Bukharin had also taken part in this meeting. I Tarot Hare 


. this assertion for certain, but what I can assert with absolute 


certainty is that these proposals were int 
i roduced and 
a a Pr z members of the Moscow Renal Ewen BH ie 
itive, on the i i 
ee instructions and with the complete agreement 
VYSHINSKY: But what grou 
: nds:have you for asserti 
a proposals were adopted on the initiative, on the Mao 
an Ania the complete agreement of Bukharin? l 
es aes That was what Yakovleva told me. Simultaneously 
a a proposal was introduced about the formation of a 
ie wi h the ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolutionaries and the conduct 
: eee ae in this direction with the ‘Left’? Soctalist-Revo- 
Aste ati ete were to be conducted, on the one 
i » by tukov an ukharin, and, on the othe h 
reas Papo S Kamkov, Hani eat a 
it wi en decided to prepare the Moscow Regional P 
ization for the appropriate action to seiz Wee 
e power and 
ee It was intended to time the Lion for A 
A Tee in nate wis here was the main citadel of 
i ommunists’’—the Moscow Regional Bur hi 
was in our hands—and it was therefore nat S 
( ural t 

such action at that point and to fix it for that eee 
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ta hi t this. 

onclusion that 1 must ask Bea ee o 

A took place a oe oe ni passed on the 

-Coto Bukharinas to whether Yakovleva had ex ional 

$ ee adopted bY the inner circle E cones 
deci aaop. : harin’s, line. : 

to his, Buk ; f the 

eae a hat Yakovleva had given me an Oo U hen aie him 

pa that he agreed ae arent fraught with such 

er, if a line was taken for an un i dertak- . 

Lalas ces Bukharin could state a ane could 
May had a sufficiently solid n «Lett Communists” and 

i , ined efforts 0 , this ques- 

consider the combine ha basis. In reply to 
a j aries to be such a f doubt 

poe eer a ted that my question and the soe a A = me 
a F tained were justified, that he ees He gave me a 
that i a. che plan outlined with a se a , roupings—both 
to prov d characterization of the poli pe ce tees hie bloc: 
ace and. outside the Party—ithat es a if vand E 
a ke in this connection o eu 

i gein in 1S 
snd ot hove iho surrounded a P Pavey Ee Maen 

ii 7 . 

; irst sight it might appear tna h a bloc, because 
way: at first Sig ners to be drawn into such a neches at 
r, = ee viet that was ie case) ne enk 

inovie ; in favour o 
: reports, etc., in only a 
Peace; ut this behaviour of Zinoviev and Kameney te e da 
Care f Iculated pr : 
le game, ca nd the 
ee AA iemeenes both among the Party TEAR by 
oo. of Party members, a confidence eee foalk days of 
masses ckleg behaviour in the pre-October a Y 
the blac le, whose reputation had been very leadership they 
me ane forward as a unit solid with the ae by no means 
y co e this confidence. But t 
Oe hey r their intention of waging a 
imp à Party leadership. _ : : ial- 
struggle apamit emne regarded the situation me d 
: nel ren Russia could not be successful, oe te, and hence 
Br Ganstormed intoa bourgeois dE miocte tn 3 . ctor Lenn’ 
to j e to be 
i Brest-Litovsk Peace tc ty they were 
they considered the truggle against the Party they 
: to conduct a struggle bloc with any- 
policy. In order their lack of principle, to form a bi sans 
tae 4 i Modine the ‘Left Communists. ’’ Therefore they 
ee otiations and negotiations had begun. doubtedly done to 
ea ee harin stated that despite the damage E T 
the political reputations of ne peoples ving. and. therefore could 
ossessed quite a [010 : 
T RA a weighty factor in the Eon te of Trotsky’s 
Pro tar this Bukharin proceeded to give an es 
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position, and stated that the situation with Trotsky was approxi- 
mately the same as that with Zinoviev and Kamenev. Outwardl 
Trotsky was not coming forward either as a Supporter of the “Left 
Communists” or as an opponent of the Brest-Litovsk Peace. To 
outward appearance he occupied the intermediary position of 
“Neither peace nor war.’? He-had selected this position as a cover, 
So as not to demonstrate openly that he was conducting a struggle 
against Lenin. He was agreed to enter the bloc, where he would 
prove to be quite a weighty factor. Bukharin spoke of a third force 
that must be drawn into the bloc, being gathered together by the . 
“Left Communists.’? This was the Socialist-Revolutionaries. The 
disagreements between the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries on the question of with- 
drawing Russia from the imperialist war were exceptionally acute. 
The viewpoint of the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries was that this 
war must be continued to a victorious conclusion, while the “Left”? 
Socialist-Revolutionaries supported the position of the Bolsheviks 
on this question. But at that moment, when the “Left”? Socialist- 
Revolutionaries were opposing the Brest-Litovsk Peace, ‘it was 
absolutely clear that the disagreements on this question had been 
smoothed over, and that thus a certain identity of viewpoint was 
being established between the “Left”? and Right Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, and that therefore the “Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries on 
the one hand could be used as a framework that could be extended to 
the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, thus ‘enabling the basis 
of the bloc to be extended, and also the Right Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries could be included, who, it goes without saying, would 
support any measure directed against the Party leadership and 
against the measures of the Soviet power. Therefore in the struggle 
against Lenin they would undoubtedly prove to be allies. The Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries still constituted quite a considerable po- 
litical force, they had a considerable number of active supporters, 
considerable contacts in the rural districts, and therefore their 
incorporation would strengthen and extend this bloc. 
When Bukharin finished the review of these propositions of 
his, which at that time already had begun to be carried into effect, 
I put the question to him as to why it was that such important 
changes in the policy of the “Left Communist‘ faction were being 
adopted independently, while I in particular had only just learnt 
of the still further extension of the bloc. In reply to this Bukharin 
told me that there was no need for me to feel offended, for I had 
been away, while on the other hand such agreements and negotia- 
tions on such agreements demanded exceptionally strict secrecy, a 
point on which, by the way, certain partners-to-be in this agree- 
ment, particularly Zinoviev and Kamenev, insisted; because, should 
here be any exposure of such a secret prior to the plan outlined 
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being carried through, or should this plan meet with failure, any 
m of this secret would lead to all the participants in this 
affair being absolutely irreparably compromised. Therefore, ee 
I had put this question to him, he, as a member of the centre a 
these ‘‘Left Communists,” gave me this information, but I was no 
to inform anybody of this, apart from those who know A it, an 
was to keep the information I had received a strict secret. - 


i ji i i Sò to speak 
That was my conversation with Bukharin, wh ch, so i a 
cleared up the point at that moment as to the direction being takem 
by the activity of the “Left Communist”? faction. 


ow days later 1 had a conversation with V. N. Yakovleva. 
rare me that together with Bukharin she had had a conver- 
sation with Zinoviev, who had declared fora struggle against ae 
in’s government, and that Zinoviev was ready for an agreemen 
with us “Left Communists.’’. eO ; 

Subsequently I met Karelin, member of the Central Committee 
of zi Ce e Socialist Revolutionaries, the only leader of the 
“Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries whom I had -known from pre- 
revolutionary times. And so, aware that negotiations were to be 
conducted with him, and that therefore i was not violating 
secrecy-in this respect, I raised the question: ‘How about the 
agreement regarding the proposal made by Bukharin to you sls 
cerning the seizure of power, the arrest of the government connect- 
ed with this, and all the . consequences following therefrom?’ 
That approximately was how I expressed myself. In reply to this- 
Karelin stated that all these proposals were acceptable, that the 
«Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries were accepting them, and that 
they were making the corresponding preparations in their organ- 
ization for the fulfilment of these‘ decisions. EE 

Here I must remark that on meeting Yakovleva and Lomov, 
sie ek eee of the Moscow Regional Bureau, I received the 
information from them that the Moscow Regional organization was 
also preparing to undertake the necessary action at the right mo- 
ment. Subsequently, at a much later time, Tagaininquired of Bukh- 
arin as to whether the bloc had taken complete shape and whether 
the negotiations were concluded. This was at the end of April or 
the beginning of May. Bukharin told me in reply that the bloc n 
established, that all the political groupings indicated had declare 
their agreement to join the bloc, and had joined forces on this basis. 
Later, however, as is well known, this plan fell through and was not 
put into operation. This took place, as is well known, asa result of 
the following circumstances. At the May conference... 


VYSHINSKY: The plan fell through. That’s all to the good. 
We are interested in the facts which actually did take place. 
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OSSINSKY: This in fact is the point to which I sha! 
with the aid of a certain intervening link. 

VYSHINSKY: By all means. Only you have been called here 
as a witness at my request, and what interests me is not what did 
not take place, but what did. 

OSSINSKY: Well, this plan was not fulfilled because at the 
conference of the Moscow Regional Party organization held in May, 
the “Left Communists’? met with defeat, were thoroughly routed 
by Lenin, and the basis for the execution of this plan was, as far 
as the “Left Communists’? were concerned, knocked out of their 
hands. This led to considerable confusion in the ranks of the “Left 
Communists.” The revolt of the ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries 
was carried through in fulfilment of the plan outlined by us “Left 
Communists,” but it was crushed. This revolt was precisely one of 
the results of the fulfilment of the line adopted by the “Left Com- 
munists’’ as far back as the end of February 1918. A further result 
of the line of the bloc... ‘ . 

VYSHINSKY: So then you assert that the revolt of the “Left?” 

-Socialist-Revolutionaries in July 1918 was carried through by the 
- “Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries in accordance with the line 
drawn up by the “Left Communists.’? Whose line was this? - 

OSSINSKY: The line of the bloc. a Sig VN ose 

VYSHINSKY: Which bloc? -.-. ne a ae 

OSSINSKY: The bloc made üp of “Left”? Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, “Left Communists, ’’ -Zinovievites and Trotskyites. | - 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently the plans of this bloc included | :.? 

OSSINSKY: The plans of this bloc included, first of all, the 


| pass, 


seizure of power. ` 
VYSHINSKY: And for this? rat 
OSSINSKY: For this armed action was needed. 2° 
VYSHINSKY: Now was it the “Left” Socialist-Revolution- 
aries who carried through this armed action in July 1918? 
OSSINSKY: Without any doubt whatsoever. oe eae 
VYSHINSKY: But Bukharin interested. himself here in asking 
of witness Yakovleva, who was examined before you, how it 
could be, since he was engaged in crushing the “Left? Socialist- 
Revolutionary revolt. So it appears that he did not crush, but pre- 


pared the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionary revolt. Is that how I am 
to understand you? ~~ “a 


_OSSINSKY: Yes. im 
VYSHINSKY: Now can you, as a living witness, explain whe- 


ther Bukharin suppressed the revolt ofthe “Left” Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries? 


OSSINSKY: I know nothing of this. 


VYSHINSKY: But did he prepare the revolt of the “Left?” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries? 
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OSSINSKY: Without a doubt, he prepared it ideologically 
and prepared its organizational side by negotiating with the “Left”? 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. ` 

VYSHINSKY: Were the “Left Communists,’’ including your- 
self, aware of the preparations for the revolt of the “Leit” Social- 
jst-Revolutionaries at that time? 

OSSINSKY: 1, in particular, was not aware of the specific ac- 


tion. This was not my speciality. My political speciality was ofa © 


literary and ideological kind. 
VYSHINSKY: What were you aware of? i 
OSSINSKY: I was aware that the “Left”? Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries were conducting preparations for armed action. 
VYSHINSKY: Were you asa “Left Communist, ™ as a member 
of the group of “Left Communists?’ and one of the leaders of this 
group, aware of the fact that the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries 
-were preparing a revolt? 


OSSINSKY: Yes, I was, and in the sense that in reply to the - 


question I put to Karelin as to whether this agreement had been 
accepted and on what scale, I received the reply that it had been 
fully accepted, and that the «Left Sociglist-Revolutionaries were 
preparing to put it into operation. | 

VYSHINSKY: And was Bukharin informed of this? . 

OSSINSKY: Undoubtedly. l o 

VYSHINSKY: Because he himself carried on the negotiations. 

OSSINSKY: Of course. l 

VYSHINSKY: And how do you know that he carried on nego- 
tiations? i 

OSSINSKY: I heard it from Yakovleva and from Bukharin 
bimseif. 

VYSHINSKY: You heard it from Bukharin. And about the in- 
tended arrest of the government, from whom did you hear that? 

OSSINSKY: I heard this first from Yakovleva, and then Bukh- 
atin corroborated it. 

VYSHINSKY: And was it a plan not only to arrest the leaders 
of the Party and government, but to assassinate them too? 

OSSINSKY: It is beyond doubt tnat a plan of this kind existed 
as a guiding line and a main perspective in settling the question of 
what was to be done with the arrested members of the government. 

VYSHINSKY: Whom concretely? 

OSSINSKY: Lenin, Stalin, Sverdlov. 

VYSHINSKY: From whom did you find out that it was the 
intention of the bloc of conspirators to assassinate Comrades Lenin, 
Stalin and Sverdlov in 1918? l 
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OSSINSKY: F : A 
Bukharin: rom Yakovleva in the first place, and then from 


VYSHIN : Di i i 
pa SKY: Did Bukharin personally corroborate this in- 
OSSINSKY: Yes. . . 
jena And what was your attitude to this? 
Pes hat was my attitude? Do you want to know m 
a i attitude or my subjective attitude? However, I'll put aay 
jec ive attitude aside. Since I did not oppose this 4 
eee consequently I agreed with this. 5 
INSKY: And you did not inform anybody about this? 


OSSINSKY: I did i 
with this. id not inform anybody, consequently I agreed 


VYSHINSKY: I have no more i 
. tions 
THE PRESIDENT: A pie i 
ra put to witness ae a have you any questions 
ARIN: I have. In the first plac ; 

3 . t e, I sh 
ey Nenad ares tell us something ies he ae 
consist of? “LE ommunists’? in Petersburg. Whom did it 


THE PR : This questi ing 
om RESIDENT: This question has no bearing onthe conspi- 


BUKHARIN: It t j E E 4 
a A It es, because inasmuch as negotiations were 
THE PRE sd with the ; 
eke R SIDENT: me ae now concerned with the accused 
Pate a I am appearing here as a representative 
ae group he Righ ee tele and its centre. When we are 
ask and. Leftist centre, that c 
if it relates to t ‘i sce aoa Fae 
oie A ne centre of ane group of “Left Communists,’? we` 
THE PRESIDENT: to 
Pete E T: In any event the case concerns Nikolai 
BUKHARIN: Citizen the Procur. 
RIN: Citi ator stated that thi 
be case because, owing to the lapse of the time fae eens 
Ws poe is no case. : sa 
SIDENT: A i 
questions Bien Ossinsiy? Bukharin, do you want to put 
RIN: Yes, I do. I want to ask wi i 
Ossinsky was a member of the c iat PEI aoe fe 
OSSINSKY: Ce Sie group of Left Communists. ”? 
IN: I want to find out from witne i | 
ss Os l 
r wrote the general theses which served as the R au 
e “Left Communists” in that period. : a 
OSSINSKY: Quite right. | | | 
VYSHINSKY: Together with whom did you write those theses? 
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OSSINSKY: Together with Bukharin, Radek and Preobra- 


ghensky. 


BUKHARIN: And who was the author of the basic text of 
Mer n The author of e text was Ossinsky. 
JYS Y: And who edited it? lao aes 
| VSSINSKY: tt Wee edited by all those participating, including 
Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin.. hic Une EE E TE 
31 N: Then I should like to at 
BU T in Moscow on the eve of the Orre m 
MT OSSINSKY: Yes, on the eve of the October uprising 
di BU HARIN: | should also like to know whether witness 
ou fas in Moscow during the October uprising. RE 
OS THE, PRESIDENT: What need is there for these q sree = 
BUKHARIN: { need them for my Oe ane 
will have no opportunity to get answers to. these qr T 
i WVYSHINSKY: If the accused Bukharin pema i akren 
i ; is defence and since, according - ; 
a an ees right to defence in its full scope, I plead 
eact | l 
t is i not ruled out. : ; 
Senin Cie case | aoe for putting again all. the 
\ . 

i i t ruled out before. ; 7 i 
act toe m DENT- Acoused Bukharin, do not engage In ob 
i the Court. a oe i 
puti Eie is accused Bukharin has need 2 Oa ace 

fies questions for his ae I, as Prosecutor, do. 
i i t here. | f 
to e a the Court objects oe o 
i they have no bearing on ti . 
E Nee. rh the decision of the Court. 


2. é it. too. $ R 
> UE AR a oai Commandant, call witness 


Mantsev. f z iis 
i Mantsev enters the Court. 
OE PRESIDENT (to Mantsev): Are you 
Mantsev? l , 


T AN S SIDENT You have been called as a witness in the 


7 


Ma VYSHINSKY: I have. Witness. Mantsev, did you peng to the 


roup of ‘‘Left Communists”? in 1918? 
MANTSEV: Yes, I did. 


Vasi ly Nikolayevich 
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_ VYSHINSKY: What was your role in this group, that of a 
rank-and-file member, or a leading role? 

MANTSEV: A leading role. 

VYSHINSKY: Who were the other most active members of 
this group? 

MANTSEV: The centre for all the practical work of the “Left 
Communists’? was the Moscow Regional Bureau, the leading 
nucleus of which was made up entirely of “Left Communists.” 
Bukharin was the leader of the faction of the “Left Communists. ”? 

VYSHINSKY: What were the relations between the group of 
the “Left Communists’? and the group of the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist- 
Revolutionaries at that time? Do you remember? 

MANTSEV: I do. 

VYSHINSKY: Can you tell us briefly about it? 

MANTSEV: I can. As early as the month of April, after the 
Seventh Congress of the Party and the Fourth Congress of Soviets, 
I learnt that the leadership of the faction of “Left Communists”? 
was carrying on negotiations about a bloc, about an alliance with 
the “Left?” Socialist-Revolutionaries with the conspiratorial 
object of overthrowing the Soviet government, for the purpose of 
effecting a counter-revolutionary coup. At one of the meetings 
of the Regional Bureau, at which almost alf the members of the 
faction of “Left Communists’? were present in full force—Yakov- 
leva, myself, Lomov, Maksimovsky, Stukov, Kizelshtein and a 


` number of others who took an immediate part in directing the 


activities of the faction—Bukharin delivered a report in which he 
declared that, after the Brest-Litoysk Peace had been endorsed 
by the Congress of the Party and the Congress of Soviets, there was 
only one road left—the road of insurrection against the Soviet gov- 
ernment, of overthrowing the Soviet government. Im the course of 
the same report he stated that he considered it an indispensable con- 
dition for the success of the coup to arrest and, in case of necessity, 
to physically exterminate, in plain words to murder, the lead- 
ers of the Party and the government—Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you hear it yourself? 

MANTSEV: Yes, I heard it myself, just as all those who were 
present at that meeting heard it. Them he stated that he was carry- 
ing on, or rather that he had brought to a successful-issue, negotia- 
tions with “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries concerning an alliance 
with them; he also-informed those who at that time were in the 
leadership of the faction that the “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
like the “Left Communists, ” were then preparing for an insurrec- 
tion against the Soviet government. Bukharin confirmed the exist- - 
ence of an alliance between the “Left Communists’? and the 
“Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Soviet government. He said that he personally conducted the 
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wietiations. | also heard that, of the “Left Communists,’’ the 
ing people took part in these negotiations: Stukov and 
Ossiusky. 
At this meeting Bukharin was instructed to continue the ne- 
eotiations with the “Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

VYSHINSKY: Is this ail? 

MANTSEV: No, not all. 

VYSHINSKY: Proceed. 

MANTSEV: The fact of the matter isthat earlier, in February, 
it was not Bukharin who delivered a report, but... 

VYSHINSKY: What year was that? 

MANTSEV: 1918. Stukov delivered a report, and he declared 
at the time that he was speaking on Bukharin’s direct instructions. 
Stukov was a member of the Regional Bureau of the. Party and 
one of the leaders of the faction of the ‘Left Communists. ”’ 

} forgot to mention that Bukharin characterized the existing 
Soviet government, which was headed by Lenin, as a government 
betraying the interests of the proletarian revolution, as a bour- 
geois-kulak government. It was as early as February or towards 
the end of February that Stukov, on Bukharin’s direct instructions, 
already then raised the question of overthrowing this government 
and of making preparations for organizing an insurrection against 
this government. 

VYSHINSKY: When was that? 

MANTSEV: That was towards the end of February 1918. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, was this circumstance recorded in 
the minutes? 

MANTSEV: That is what I want to speak about. It was record- 
ed in the minutes. 

VYSHINSKY: And what happened to those minutes? 

MANTSEV: As a rule, the minutes of the meetings of the 


Regional Bureau were recorded in the minutes book. This was an .- 


ordinary office ledger in which the secretary entered the minutes.. 
At that time I was secretary, and before me it was Yakovleva. 
The minutes were usually recorded either by me or by Yakovleva. 
These minutes were recorded by me. . 
VYSHINSKY: And what nappened to these minutes? 
MANTSEV: Permit me to digress somewhat. At the Moscow 
Regional Conference in 1918 the “Left Communists’’ suffered de- 


feat. The majority of the conference declared in favour of the line | ~ 


of the Central Commitiee of the Party, and towards the end of the 
conference, during the elections, the list of the Central Committee 
obtained a majority. Out of the seven members included in the 
list of the Central Committee, five adhered to the line of the Central 
Committee, to Lenin’s line, and two of the elected were members 
of the “Left Communists’’—myself and Lomov. 
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At a meeting of the factio 
o a n of the “I eft Cor 3 23 . 
aan e me end of the conference, it was decided te ae 
Po sen i oe ie factional activities. 1 must ae a 
decided. that 3 e, because at the same meeting of the fiction: | 
the work of a eae ea refuse to participats. in 
. : S mmittee of the Part «ei 
aan of adherents of the Central Committee Sree 
pee See T faction a flying meeting’ was held ate 
eee Butan or the Left Commi ists” 
o a a a whom I have spoken were present. Ona mon 
dae aad ae the purpose of concealing from the Pay the 
Conte Commie y the “Left Communists’? with regard o ue 
edin the fact or the Party and the government (and it canal A 
an ti at we were preparing for the overthrow of the 
to destroy that ni Pa RNE Yakovleva and myself 
this I did. ry in tne minutes of which I have spoken. And 
l eae Destroy it? = 
rs S Vakovl Ee ah cate s 
S crak TA evaand I destroyed these minutes that same 
that ti : We destroyed it then so that nothing was lef 
VYSHINSION fiare to on history. - `> eee 
being. - : I have no questions to Mantsev, for the time 
BU IN {i roi p i a 
ae PE the Court): T have one question which consist 
> P R Does Citizen Mantsey remember that He, with 
pclae nh rake A ote Cheka, conducted the operation against th 
who threw x Ase of the “Left” Socta list-Revolutlonaries — 
exploded hile i omb in Leontievsky Street which b 
$ p while it was hurtling through the air. Does Citi ae 
onfirm that he conducted this operation? ` <- zen Mantsey 
he EN ee I confirm it. ee ae 
ETE I have no more questions. ` 
~ HINSKY: What year was that? l 
CA end of 1919. = sp m a 
: Wer : 
Giinimuniete ere you then a member of the group of “Left 
RAEN There was no such group fied aaa ee 
KY: And when this group of “Left Communists’? 


existed, did you take acti i iali 
 MANTSEW. < action against the Socialist-Revolutionaries? 


~VYSHINSKY: I have no m estions. 
. : l ore questions. 
: THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 15 minutes, 


+ .*% * 
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COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
Pee PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session 7 eee 
Comrade Procurator, have you any more questions to p 

Pr} 4 AA Se A ; 
Me MNS: I have questions to put to Bukharin. 

“THE PRESIDENT: You may. f 

a. Accused Bukharin, what nays you got to say 
ith regard to the testimony of witness Manley! state ate 
is BURHARIN: I must say the following wit aes ie ea 
testi mony of witness Mantsev: I delivered a repon mer shee 
of the Moscow organization; I do not remem er it, b earner 
a ay it elther However, | absolutely exclude the possi y 

uer nET. iü r 

i ken in my repo Ww ee 

o ae for the tine for a forcible overthrow 3 Scien 
ae ment, {have already replied that there was Suc i a pr aoe 
ay when it was, and that I admit. As for the statement that 
T allegedly gave instructions waar ceca oT ae 
cies. n the minutes, I consider, i i lace, 
Pa SHINSKY : Did you give such instructions? E 

BUKHARIN: I beg your pardon, I consider, in 
AS YSHINSKY: Did you give such instructions? 

BUKHARIN: No, I gave no ARA 

VYSHINSKY: But the minutes hares ee 

BUKHARIN: The minutes disappeared, that is i 
fact, but I haye. -. , EO . 

3 they disappear by 

Ba erie ae BY Themselves, but everything ey 

Oe ore. including the disappearance of minutes, yo 


omplished 


happens in the world, 
Š r i a . . . > 
cay SHINSKY: But did you have anything ie do with it? 
BUKHARIN: No, i had a Cow Ne cee 
SHINSKY: Consequently, you 3s t 
eo and the testimony of witness Yakovleva are false 
li 


KH ; 1 do. 
BUH INSKY: Wow do you explain the fact that they are an 


E ARIN You had better ask them about it. E TA 
_ VYSHINSKY: We shall ask them directly. beeper Boe 

d Mantsev, the accused Bukharin here says that in rath 
ae not telling the truth about him. What can you say = pa 
a TAKOVLEVA: 1 can say the following. I ee ee 
testimony. 1 was not pesoni 5 a a ae e n 
iene eS ue bs chante that 1 was not present, Mantsev 
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rt in the spirit which Mantsev . 


simply conveyed to me the decision. When we were preparing the 
material of the Regional Bureau, I heard that Bukharin insisted 
that not the whole minutes but a certain part of the minutes 
be removed, namely the part in which was recorded Stukov’s 
Speech and the draft resolution which he proposed at the meeting 
of the faction of the Regional Bureau. The reasons given were 
that if this passage were left it might expose the illegal activities 
of the “Left Communists’? and serve to condemn the political 
position of the Moscow Bureau. As I have already testified, Mantsev 
and myself removed this passage. 

VYSHINSKY: Witness Mantsev, what have you to say? 

MANTSEV: I confirm the testimony which I have given. The 
fact of the matter is that it was not at a faction meeting, but there 
was a Special meeting called for this purpose, at which Bukharin, 
who knew that there was such an entry in the minutes of the former 
members of the Regional Bureau, of the members of the faction 
of “Left Communists,’’ made this proposal. The meeting was 
called specially for this purpose, because it wasa very small meeting 
and did not last very long. l 

VYSHINSKY: A flying meeting? - 

MANTSEV: He proposed that these minutes be removed from 
the minutes book in order to conceal the conspiratorial activities 
of the “Left Communists.’’ es a 

VYSHINSKY: Were these the reasons he advanced? 

MANTSEV: I do not remember whether Yakovleva was there, 
but this passage was removed. 

VYSHINSKY: You did it together with Yakovleva? 

MANTSEV: Together with Yakovleva. 

NREN {to Bukharin): And do you maintain your posi- 
tion ae l 

BUKHARIN: Of course. 

VYSHINSKY: Now the following question: Accused Bukharin, 
do you confirm that you had the intention of placing Comrades 
Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov under arrest? A 

BUKHARIN: Yes, 1 confirm it, there was such a moment. 

VYSHINSKY: Such a plan? 

BUKHARIN: I do not say a plan. 

VYSHINSKY: Such an intention? 

BUKHARIN: Such an intention. 

VYSHINSKY: Initiative? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. i CN : ; 

VYSHINSKY: And who was the initiator of this intention? 
Was it you? n ar . 

BUKHARIN: The initiator of this intention was Trotsky, 

VYSHINSKY: Did Trotsky commission you with it? 
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- BUKHARIN: No, our relations were not of the kind that he 
could commission me with anything. 

VYSHINSKY: Why then did you accept Trotsky’s initiative 
and begin to put it into effect? 

BUKHARIN; Because there was a certain inclination among 
the leading group of the “Left Communists’? to accept this plan. 
“VYSHINSKY: So you agreed with Trotsky’s initiative, and 
supported his initiative in the question of placing Lenin, Stalin 
and Sverdlov tinder arrest, because you yourself had a similar plan? 

BUKHARIN: In the question of negotiations with regard to 
this with the leading group of the “Left”? Socialist-Revolution- 


aries. 
~ VYSHINSKY: Was Trotsky the initiator of the idea of placing 
Lenin, Stalîn and Sverdlov under arrest? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, quite right. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you agree to this? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, quite right. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you support, this? ss l 
BUKHARIN: As a matter of fact 1 did. si 
VYSHINSKY: And you started negotiations. with the “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries about putting this plan into effect, is 
that right? ee 
BUKHARIN: Yes, that’s right. = 00 ; 
VYSHINSKY: With the object of forcible overthrow... 
BUKHARIN: With the object, as Trotsky formulated it at the 
time, of forming a new Cabinet. ` 3 a En 
VYSHINSKY: A Cabinet? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: At th 
that forcible means wou 
and Sverdlov? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, if we conside 
is a forcible means... l 
VYSHINSKY: And besides arrest? - ; 
= BUKHARIN: No, nothing besides arrest; if you are referring to 
physical extermination, I repeat that there was no mention of it. 
VYSHINSKY: But what did Stukov report?. =- 
BUKHARIN: I do not know what Stukov said. 
VYSHINSKY: Did Yakovieva speak to you a 
information? > l 
BUKHARIN: Stukov gave no in 
leva in my presence... 
VYSHINSKY: I am asking you, di 
about the report delivered by Stukov? 
BUKHARIN: In my opinion, she did not, 
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e same time; it was not excluded, of course, 
id be adopted with regard to Lenin, Stalin 


r that placing under. arrest 


formation whatever to Yakov- 


d Yakovieva speak to you 


bout Stukov’s 


VYSHINSKY: Witnes i 
about Stukoy's report? S TEO did you speak to Bukharin 
PR ea ors Stukov told me that it was on Bukharin’s i 
SC in es oe ee ee argued in favoue 
l : _Teport Stukov spoke, as i 
S ofthe political struggle, also ofthe CR A in 
Ba i he persons of Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, and a 
A ee of the struggle, the possi bi lity of the ahve: 
tel on of these three lead ; ; 
PEAS about this and he Arne ee rab A RES 
LS yee eu et do you confirm this? 
Faia S : This is impossible, because Yakovleva. is re- 
Danese Sad as ap to the period prior to the Brest-Litovsk 
Tn ; i; as I have already proved, I think, sufficiently c 
E A ee aa aT 
. : You ar i ai wht 
I a about the i abies oe TEEN while 
eee ek I deny the fact. When there are two people con- 
AKSH ave the right of proof by contrary propositio 
INSKY: Do you deny this fact? eee 
Spee SE Of course. - i a } l 
INSKY: Of course? But they confit ai 
; ae r onfir ; 
rips also confirm that there was talk about Heer een 
ion of Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov? ermina- 
2 ee, Vesen, a Abas wg a, Oe l ; 
JKHARIN: I object to what Yak e say 
: i t ovleva is sayi 
eer ke a na T per od oe Pe ok E Osa 
X T1 i -l4 5 
aeS eoan eee a er Brest Litovsk. .T hey must first 
Seo os what period.are you referring to? . - 
A went 7 fam referring to the second period, the second 
ete en there was a plan of arrest, there was the intention, and 
> tive, the author of which was Trotsky; it w. tually 
Bea approved of. © o4. ; as actually 
Y$ SKY: The initiative was not i - 
INCL Since Trotsky... W eae : 
: Answer the question: yours, o te rs? 
a : , or not 
BUKHARIN: This was Trotsky’s initiative, and I a Trot- 


Sky; consequently, it was not mine. :. . 


` VYSHINSKY: Do you repudiate the initiative? x 
the approbation, pu a ove miniative Dut 1 do not repudiate 
e The reason I am putting the question this wa 
baa E EE E the witnesses, who say that ou 
toge : y, were the initiator, that 
initiator; that is why Iam asking you, but you a dennet. F 
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BUKHARIN: Yes, 1 deny it. 

VYSHINSKY: But you have said that you approved of it? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: And Iam asking: When, after the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace, you intended to arrest Comrades Lenin, Stalin and Sverd- 
lov, was it for the purpose of overthrowing the government, was it 
to be a part of the violent struggle? Do I understand you right? 

BUKHARIN: Well, that’s what I am saying: that it was in- 
tended; and that this particular act could have been accomplished 
in such a way as to be violent but not sanguinary, and therefore 
there can be no... i 

VYSHINSKY: Violent but not sanguinary? 

BUKHARIN: You arrested me, that isan act of violence; hew- 
ever, | am still alive, but perhaps I will not be alive and lam 
almost certain of it, yet 1am still alive, which is testified to by the 
fact that I am speaking from this dock. l 

VYSHINSKY: This is an unnecessary digression from the in- 
terrogation. 

BUKHARIN: I am telling you what was. 

VYSHINSKY: I only want to establish where you drew the 
line between violent arrest in the course of the struggle and marder. 
Where did you draw the line? 

BUKHARIN: There was talk at the time that it was necessary 
to ensure and guarantee the full safety of the mentioned persons. 

VYSHINSKY: That is what you are asserting, but Yakovieva 
says that it was exactly the other way around; so she is not telling 
the truth? oS 

BUKHARIN: I do not agree with this and I say that she is not 
telling the truth. na 

VYSHINSKY: Hence Mantsev is not telling the truth either? 

BUKHARIN: Yes, he also is not telling the truth. I am telling 
what I knew, and as fer what they knew, itisa matter of their con- 
science to tell about it. - 

VYSHINSKY: You must somehow explain the fact that three 
of your former accomplices are speaking against you. 

BUKHARIN: You see, I have neither sufficient material nor 
the psychological requisites to clear up this question. 

VYSHINSKY: You cannot explain. 

BUKHARIN: Not that I cannot, 1 simply refuse to explain. 

VYSHINSKY: Witness Ossinsky, do you categorically affirm 
that you were aware from Bukharin of the proposed arrest and mur- 
der of Comrades Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov? 

OSSINSKY: I confirm this. I have already said that I learnt 
of this from Yakovleva in the formulation which I reported to Bu- 
kharin, who confirmed it. : ; 

YYŞHINŞKY: Consequently? 
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See ede aa ran is not speaking the truth now. - 
: Do you, witness Yakovl in 
Biran Hotspeaking te ute oe 
YAKOVLEVA: Yes, I have said that I heard from Bu- 
teas about the physical extermination of the three leaders of the 
arty. 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, in denying this i 
is not speaking the truth? 5 : PR AR E OR 
YAKOVLEVA: Yes, Bukharin does not wish to spe 
VYSHINSKY: But were there cases when a e 
tending to speak the truth, was not speaking the truth? 
YAKOVLEVA: It seems to me that, while pretending to speak 
the truth about the conspiracy of “Left Communists” and “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, he is not speaking the truth. This is 
already a historical fact. And now he himself admits, in reply to 
your question he was compelled to state, that he has not told the 
whole truth. : 
VYSHINSKY: Is this correct? a 
. BOAR When I said... aerate de E 
INSKY: Is it correct that at the tin id not: 
ice a ne time you did not tell 
BUKHARIN: At that time Yakovleva denied even this half 
truth, but from this one.cannot draw the conclusion that she is 
speaking the truth, = ©. . we 
VYSHINSKY: When we come to discuss her conduct we shall 
speak of her. But it is not only Yakovleva who speaks of this fact 
now; Yakovleva and Ossinsky speak of it... . 
BUKHARIN: But they all denied this half truth, -— . 

o VYSHINSKY {to Yakovieva): Why did you deny this at one 
me?.:: eae ba dis, ieee tom i nae N s ` 
> YAKOVLEVA: We denied this at the time, I personally at any 
rate, because we had then not yet disarmed ourselves in the struggle 
against the Party and acted as people who wished to hide the truth 
from the Party. But when we had disarmed ourselves we considered 

it sere i of everything that took place. l 
; arently Bukharin has not yet di ? 
YAKOVLEVA: aiai. ae pee 
- THE PRESIDENT: I intend to allow all the witnesses to re- 
main in the Court room for the time being. Beane : 
VYSHINSKY: I ask leave to put one more question to Mantsev. 
Witness Mantsev, tell the Court, please, about this operation 
against the Anarchists’ House, against this nest of anarchists, about 
which Bukharin spoke. a 
f Rees This the anarchist organization which organ- 
iz e explosion on the premises of the Moscow i 
a a a e p oscow Committee of 
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VYSHINSKY: What relations had these anarchists to the 
ie è ists??? one 
 RANTSEV: The “Left Communists”? were not functioning then. 
VYSHINSKY: But when the ‘‘Left Communists were function- 
ing, did they have any relation to these anarchists? i 
MANTSEV: At that time this group, these anarchists, were 
i i $ Ws i y: * . : 
Pot SYS HINSKY: In what capacity did you act in the liquidation 
j varchist nest at that time? f i l 
. MANTSEV: I acted against them in the capacity of Assistant 
Chairman of the Moscow Extraordinary Commission. i 
VYSHINSKY: That means you acted noi A own persona 
i i ordance with your official positionr. 
TS TANTSEV: Yes, in T pe with the position I occupied. 


VYSHINSKY: Well, was this attempt organized and directed 


ially inst Bukharin? nea 
PANT SEV: Thisatte mpthadno relation 2 Pan nwhatsoever. 
NSKY: But whom did it have relation tor 
MASNI he attempt was directed against the Moscow Com- 
i the Communist Party. ; 
mi SH INSKY: And was Bukharin the secretary of the Moscow 
Committee at that time? i pee Oe 
EV: He was not the secretary. i ; 
VYSHINSKY: Was he present at this meeting of the Mostow 
Committee? -` a 5 pM 
i MANTSEV: In my opinion, he was not. 


BUKHARIN: What do you mean, I was not present? I was con- 


ing the explosion. a 
BEAN SEY it is possible he was there, I do not remember it. 


i t on the con- 
HARIN: I was present and delivered a repor i 
ee the National Centre, the investigation of which | was con 
ting in the Cheka. an 
CHM ANTSEV: I must say that this is of no essential importance for 
der discussion. - tes AS ; 
a VYSHINSKY: But Bukharin thinks that this attempt was di- 
inst him. l - 
ee RANTSEV: This is not correct. I personally conducted ae ar 
rests of these anarchists, 1 personally interrogated tre my a ao 
one of the arrested even mentioned a word about an attempt aga 
Bukharin. , BAe bon ; 
VYSHINSKY: That means Bukharin got into this business 
i Hy? i 
1M ANTSEY: He got into it accidentally. These secur were 
fighting against the Bolshevik Party and made their a ue 
against the Moscow Committee of the Party. Bukharin had nothing 


to do with it. 
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rin’s credit? 

MANTSEV: No, it cannot. 

Allow me to deal some more with the question as to who issued 
the instructions on the physical extermination of the leaders of 
the Party. I knew that besides the alliance withthe ‘Left’ Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries, the “Left Communists’? made common cause 
with Trotsky. I learnt of this in the very last days preceding the 
dissolution of the “Left Communist’ group. But regarding the 
conspiracy, regarding the proposed assassination, I knew that this 
was the proposal of Bukharin, the leader of our faction. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have occasion to visit Trotsky and speak 
to him on this subject? 

_ MANTSEV: Yes, I visited Trotsky and spoke to him of ‘this. 
© VYSHINSKY: Did Trotsky speak to you of the necessity of 
murdering Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov? ae 

MANTSEV: Yes, Trotsky spoke of this. r 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, when Bukharin declares that the 
initiative came also from Trotsky, he is speaking the truth? 

MANTSEV: Yes, in this case he is speaking the truth. 

- VYSHINSKY: That means, it can be said that Trotsky together 
with Bukharin were planning to kill Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov? 
‘MANTSEV: Yes, this is true. : 

VYSHINSKY: How did you come to know of this plan? st 

MANTSEV: I learnt of it. from Yakovleva, from T rotsky 
and others personally. - Ta ave re 

VYSHINSKY: Trotsky spoke of the necessity of. murdering 
Lenin and Stalin? ee a au a A, ; 

MANTSEV: Yes, he did. ` EN Aay 

VYSHINSKY: Did Bukharin tell you that he was himself 


VYSHINSKY: That means this cannot be put down to Bukha- 


inciting the murder of Lenin and Stalin? 
MANTSEV: This was a decision. l 
VYSHINSKY: Whose decision? z s s S 
MANTSEV: A decision of the leading body of the “Left Com- 
munists.’? Rope, S 
VYSHINSKY: Taken on whose initiative? - 
MANTSEV: On the initiative of. Bukharin.. 
VYSHINSKY: Now tell the Court about 1919. > | ets 
MANTSEYV: After the dissolution of the faction at the Regional 
Party Conference in May, the faction made a decision that Lomov 
and myself, who had been elected to the Regional Bureau’ on the 
Central Committee slate, should refuse to participate in the work of 
the Regional Bureau. This was proof of hypocrisy. The very decision 
regarding the dissolution of the ‘‘Left Communist?’ faction was in- 
sincere; the members of this faction continued to hold the same con- 
victions as they had held before. . 
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Personally, 1 had no contact nor meetings with the members of 
the former “Left Communist’? faction up to the autumn of 1919. 


At that time I was engaged in work in the Moscow Extraordinary ~ 


Commission. In the autumn of 1919 I met such people as Kizel- 
shtein, Maximovsky, Bukharin. These meetings, although not fre- 
quent, did take place. At that time, in connection with reverses at 
the front and ruin and famine in the country, we were inclined to 
explain this in our conversations by the wrong policy of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, the government and the mil- 
itary command. In this connection we spoke about the decisive 
role Stalin was playing in matters relating to military operations, 
and therefore a number of reproaches were hurled against Stalin 
in the course of these conversations. It was during this period that 
I received a telephone call from Trotsky’s secretariat inviting me, 
on his instructions, to visit him at his home in the Kremlin. I went 
to see him at once. Trotsky said that Bukharin had informed him 
that I was now opposed to the policy pursued by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the government. He told me that to his 
knowledge a number of ex-‘‘Left Communists’? were at present not 
unwilling to resume the plans which they had outlined in 1918. In 
characterizing the political situation at that time, Trotsky declared 
that the situation of the Soviet government as a result of failures at 
the front, ruin and famine was catastrophic. He declared that the 
position at the front was such that the surrender of Moscow wasinev- 
itable. Aecording to his words, Stalin, who had decisive influence 
upon Lenin, was to blame for this, and it was therefore necessary to 
overthrow this government and form a government consisting of 
people who were prepared to completely share the views of Trotsky 
and Bukharin. At first he said that he had come to an agreement on 
this with Bukharin. — = Sha pS aes 
Trotsky said that the rémovat of Stalin must be considered the 
guarantee or the necessary condition of success. At the same time, 
he pointed out that he wished to take advantage of one of the con- 
flicts between himself and Stalin regarding questions pertaining to 
the carrying out of military operations, and during one of his visits 
to the front, to that section: where Stalin was stationed, to effect 
the arrest of Stalin, using for this his military unit, or, more pre- 
cisely, Trotsky’s personal bodyguard. I recall his words; he said that 
in such a case Lenin and the Central Committee would capitulate. 
In reply to my question as to what would happen if they did not 
capitulate, he said: things will remain the same asin 1918. 
After this I also had a meeting with Bukharin and told him of 
this conversation. Bukharin told me that he was in full and com- 
plete solidarity with Trotsky regarding the latter’s appraisal of the 
situation and the steps Trotsky outlined. I spoke of this at the 
preliminary investigation and I speak of it now. | 
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VYSHINSKY: Consequently, a new attempt was made in 1919 
by Trotsky and the “Left Communists’’ to organize an anti-Soviet 
conspiracy? 

MANTSEV: Yes. Soon after this | had to leave Moscow, and 
I do not know how the whole affair developed. 

VYSHINSKY: But was this affair investigated? 

MANTSEV: No, at that time this affair was not investigated. 

VYSHINSKY: Why? 

MANTSEV: Because I said nothing about it. 

VYSHINSKY: But had you no occasion to speak with Trotsky 
about it? 

MANTSEV: It is about my conversation with Trotsky that I am 
speaking. 

VYSHINSKY: Speaking to him about not having to investi- 
gate this affair? < ; 

MANTSEV: You are speaking of a different occasion, which 
relates to 1920. l i 

VYSHINSKY: And you are speaking of 1919? 

.MANTSEV: Yes. Of my conversation with Trotsky in 1919. This 
was on the eve of the Red Army’s offensive and the crushing of De- 
nikin. 

VYSHINSKY: You told no one about this and the affair was 
buried? 

MANTSEV: Yes. 

_ VYSHINSKY: And how did things develop later? What took 
place in 1920? 

MANTSEV: At that time I was chairman of the All-Ukrainian 
Extraordinary Commission and chief of the Special Department of 
Front Headquarters. When Stalin was leaving Kharkov I was in- 
formed by the Chief of the Department of the Transport Cheka of 
the Kharkov Railway Junction that traces of an attempt on the 


` train and carriage in which Stalin was travelling had been discov- 


ered. An investigation was instituted, and investigator Gusakov, 
who was investigator of the Presidium of the All-Ukrainian Cheka, 
was assigned te handle the case. Trotsky arrived soon after this. 
I must say that at that time I was also chief of the area behind the 
lines. When reporting to Trotsky in his carriage, I mentioned among 
other things this case. Trotsky smiled and said that it was not worth- 
while to exaggerate the case because our comrades might suffer. 
The investigation of this case was not brought to a conclusion, it 
was referred to the Kharkov Revolutionary Tribunal, where fur- 
ther investigation was discontinued. AN 
VYSHINSKY: So, upon whose direct instructions? 
MANTSEV: This I do not know. l 
VYSHINSKY: But you should have investigated the case? 
MANTSEV: The case was referred to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
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on ray instructions. The investigation of the case was not complet- 
ed. Consequently, my guilt and crime consists in that the investi- 
vation of the case was discontinued and the case hushed up. 7 
VYSHINSKY: This is precisely what I say. And you did-this 
after a conversation with Trotsky? 

_ MANTSEV: Yes. ` i ! : 
VYSHINSKY:. Consequentiy, you did this on his instructions? 
MANTSEV: Quite right. 
VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions to Mantsev. 
BUKHARIN (to the Court): 1 have a question. Citizen Mantsev 

declared here that the decision to murder Lenin, Stalin and Sverd- 
lov was made by the leading centre of the “Left Communists.”’ 

Since these were the words used, I have a right to ask Mantsev, who 

were then the members of this centre of the “Left Communists’’? 

Mantsev should know this, for he wassecretary of the largest organ- 

ization in Moscow. = 2. l 
MANTSEV: I have already declared in my testimony that the 

Regional Bureau of the Communist Party was the centre of the 

practical leadership of factional activities, and later of plotting 

activities. Eee i 
BUKHARIN: You speak of a decision of the centre, but are 

such questions decided by an auxiliary bureau? | 

AANTSEV: This was the Regional Bureau of the Party, not 
an auxiliary bureau. The leading group of this Regional Bureau 
consisted entirely of “Left Communists,” including. yourself, 
Yakovleva, Stukov and myself. : = 

BUKHARIN: Was I a member? : , Jae 

_MANTSEV: Yes, or in any case you closely participated in all 
meetings where all questions were decided.’ The same is true of 

Ossinsky. Ali of this took place in the room which was then occupied: 

by the Regional Bureau ina building on Soviet Square... 

i must say that at a meeting of the “Left Communist”? faction 
during the Fourth Congress 'a bureau of the faction was elected, . 
which included you, Lomov,. Radek, Ossinsky and Yakovleva. 
But the fact of the matter is that this bureau of the faction was. 
engaged in working out theses to guide all the practical activities 
of the “Left Communists.” It was under the leadership of the 


Moscow. Regional Bureau of the Party. I do not remember whether. 


you were a member of it, but in any case you participated in the. 
active leadership, you participated in this work just like Ossinsky,: 


who, while not a member of the bureau, participated in the work. - 
BUKHARIN: In view of the fact that Yakovleva relates all, 


these things to the period preceding the Brest-Litovsk Peace and 
that during this time I was not, even in Moscow and that the centre 
of leading comrades of the “Left Communist” faction at that 
time was in Petersburg—Mantsev will not deny it—the Moscow 
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bureau was not the central l 
ot t group, but onl 
groups. At that time I was also in the edie centres peal 


Then I also wish to note one cir . 
ton circumstance, namel rior 
ee oa prior to the conclusion of the gies d 
on one tinued: ees ov openly stated that he was speaking 
l was expressin ur princi 
after the conc! ssing your principles. Later, 
this i en of the Brest-Litovsk Peace, you confirmed 
BUKHARIN: I ask whether pri | l j 
SPRA ; prior to the Brest-Li : 
the centre of the leading “Left Communists’? was Piet 


I directed, that is to say, I was aware of what the Moscow Regional 


_ Bureau decided. fam not aski ng about this, what I am aski ng about 


is who belonged to the leadin 
he g group of “L unists’?? j 
Petersburg. Reply to this question, and if you p eo aa 
Seen cannot reply, then do 
THE PRESIDENT (to Mantsey): eian 
‘A this a NT (to Mantsev): But you have already replied 
hl ht on ag ott otaning 
: i i , your views w 
ae a ines because you were thie fete sie 
> , aer o e“ i >ar i 
tying to get BA e e eft Communists, and there is no use 
i J RIN: That is true. Permit me t i 
big misunderstanding here. I do not deny cee. ce 
Ae i ene T. in the practice’ of our work 
oe independently as tela oe ae ee 
ge enn No, there were not. Do you want to help me t t 
aa we which I am unable to formulate? cee aes 
aes RESIDENT: Nobody wants to help you, but Comrad 
AEA is asking you a question. i me 
Sac SKY: I am asking you, were there cases wh 
opted decisions independently? ans 
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BUKHARIN: There were no such cases.. 

YYSHINSKY: May Task Ossinsky? — 

BUKHARIN: He will say that he was in the Ukraine. 

VYSHINSKY: I ask permission to put a question to witness 
Ossinsky. (To Ossinsky.) Bukharin has already predetermined. 
your answer. Were there actually such cases? ` l 

OSSİNSKY: Will you permit me to add something to this? 

VYSHINSKY: On the subject? < 

OSSINSKY: On the subject of the Moscow Regional Bureau 
and independent decisions. There was a centre of the “Left 
Communists.’? I can roughly name its membership, if necessary. 


VYSHINSKY: Please do. 
OSSINSKY: In addition to my 
Yakovleva, Radek, Pyatakov, V. M. Smirnov and perhaps some 
others. There was a centre of the ‘‘Left Communists,” which met 
in Leningrad at the period when I was in Leningrad and then it 
met in Moscow after the transfer to Moscow. On the other hand, 
there was the Regional Bureau, the Moscow organization, which 
consisted of a number of leaders of the “Left Communists.’ Its 
relation to the centre of the “Left Communists’? was roughly the 
same as that of the Moscow Party organization to the Central 
Committee, that is, it was the biggest organization; and it even 
had greater significance because, as a matter of fact, the Moscow 
regional organization was the only one in which the “Left Com 
munists’? had a majority and any firm ground. : ast 
“YYSHINSKY: At that time? E E l 
OSSINSKY: At that time. = ; 7 $3 Bh oe 
VYSHINSKY: And in Leningrad? 
OSSINSKY: In Leningrad they had no ground at al — 
VYSHINSKY: That is, there were members of the centre there? 
OSSINSKY: There were members of the centre there. - 
VYSHINSKY: And here? aspi wee 
- OSSINSKY: Here there were the practical cadres. 
VYSHINSKY: And the situation was that the relative im- 
ortance of the Moscow group of ‘Left Communists’? was enhanced? 
OSSINSKY: Of course. Practically and politically, it was the 
deciding centre. = ae: De 
VYSHINSKY: And it was only necessary to smash this Moscow 
group of the organization of the “Left Communists’’ for its effects 
to be felt all along the line? eS 


_OSSINSKY: Quite so. ; : o oe 
VYSHINSKY: And the centre would have ceased to exist? 


OSSINSKY: Quite so. Now as regards the centre of the ‘‘Left 
Communists’? and its attitude to the question of the adoption 
of this stand, I am unable to say whether the regional centre dis- 
cussed this question, because at that time I... 
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self, it consisted of Bukharin, 


tion with Bukharin, as. have had t 


B were i | 
UKHARIN: You were in the Ukraine, of course 


OSSINSKY: I can 
of February I left foe Ada by documents that in th | 
h e latter 
early part of March. Kharkov and returned from there ike 


VYSHINSKY (to Bukharin): 
BUKHARIN: What abouts 4 What do you say? 


VYSHINSKY: i i l 
_ evidence. KY: You just said something about Ossinsky’s 


BUKHARIN: I wa 

2 nt to say that Ossi i 

RURe Oy Ee he says he was eae ye eons 
- He said himself that he was in the Ukraine 


OSSINSKY: In the inni 
Ukraine to Leningrad. beginning of March I returned from the 


VYSHINSKY: Ossinsk 
; s i 
bey and came to D HRE 
a I was in Leningrad. 
aa (to Bukharin): Then what are o 
Me : I am speaking of a different 
i s the point of view of the trial 
oak : Listen to what Ossinsky says and don’t interrup ‘ 
Pea I cannot recall th 
: nists? discussed. this question 
o think that it did not discuss this 


March 1918 he left the 


u talking about? 
period, a more 


at this centre of the “L 
in my absence. I am pea 
‘question, because my conversa- 
he honour to relate, showed that. 
ertaking action to extend the 
a n the centre, because he said to 
centre, I shall tell you; but thi RR ae e N 
i you; but this is a very secret matt t 
l A e number of persons a Poi 
: : - assassinati So See 
that it was discussed cage se calls for so little secrecy 
, N : Assassination w; oi eee 
ee natic as secret to so litt 
Apia sana R at which four tie paula 
ete er there wasa fifth—Bukharin, but Ir foe: 
Seen et le ce persons who had the Peeldiney voice Ia tts 
He nia ee Clear to me from this that Bi r 
a a ae ee such independent actions Sie 
en Senna poke about to certain persons at hi: aod 
a eeping it extremely secret. S : sane 
Re NG) (to Bukharin): Was that so? = 
VYSHINSKY: a r oh ee ee 
) erts i 
when you decided certain questions AT jabra 
e 


certain members 
of your c 
of secrecy. your centre at your own selection from motives 


Bukharin: was und ; 

: , oubiedly u 
bloc already without E 
me: “Since you ask me, 
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RUKHARIN: The times were such, Citizen Procurator, that 
this would have been absolutely inconceivable. ~ 
THE PRESIDENT (to the Prosecutor): Have you any more 
stions to ask the witnesses? M i 
VYSHINSKY: No. `) : 
BUKHARIN: Permit me, I have some questions to put: - 
THE PRESIDENT: To whom? = 7o 
- BUKHARIN: To Mantsev and Ossinsky. 
THE PRESIDENT: What question have you to put to Mantsev? 
BUKHARIN: My question to Mantsev is as follows: as far as 


rs 


Į understood you, Citizen Mantsev, it follows from your evidence 
that the question of physical extermination was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the centre. 

MANTSEV: This question was discussed at a meeting of the 


Regional Bureau of the Party. 
BITKHARIN: You said that this question was adopted upon a 
decision of the centre? l 

MANTSEV: Isay: at a meeting of the Regional Bureau of the 
Party, which was actually the centre, because the centre about 
which Ossinsky spoke (he got the names somewhat mixed) did not 
guide the practical activities of the “Left Communists.’ Cssinsky 
was right here when he said that the cadres were actually in the 
Moscow regional organization of the “Left Communists.” For in- 
stance, the Urals maintained communication and received directions 
from the Moscow Regional Bureau. Similarly, the Moscow Regional 
Bureau was actually the centre of the activities of the “Left Commu- 
nists”; and in this Moscow Regional Bureau—! do not know who 
were the four persons Ossinsky referred to, but I think there were 
five of six persons who knew about the proposals you made to them 
and who discussed them. This is what i said. oN, ue A 

- RUKHARIN: Very well, I have no more questions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Commandant, call the witness 
Kamkov. : y ae bath A 

Witness Kamkov enters the Court.) =- 

THE PRESIDENT: Is your name Kamkov, 

KAMKOV: Yes. i 

THE PRESIDENT: Were you a member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party of the cleft” Socialist-Revolutionaries 
in 1918? l + 5 


KAMKOV: Yes. E i 
THE PRESIDENT: You have been called as a witness in the 


case of Bukharin, Nikolai Ivanovich. You are called upon to tell 

the truth in answer to questions. Comrade Procurator, have you any 
iquestions? , 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, witness Kamkov, did you have occasion 

in 1918 to conduct negotiations with Bukharin with regard to the 
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yao 
que 


Boris Davidovich? 


_of this whole story in the ne 


mutual and joint actions’ oi 
and the group of “ ons’ of the group of “Left Communists’? 
KAMROV: Vés Left Socialist-Revolutionaries? munists 


VYSHINSKY: To wh Nin 
sagpohen about! whit Was at end? What do you recall? What was 


on? Tell us briefly. Proposed, what plans were made, and so 


a eee as following. One day in the Smolin ry 
a Central eee E pane ey Presidium 
I ink it w 
i Cae Ake was Somebody with him; I area a ae 
pn he ae with me, a “Left” Socialist-Re ai Math 
E a a who he was either. Bukharin Son ae 
Rane ok: oe ue ollowing: the position in the Bolshevik P 
E nolients F a ee towards the Brest-Litovsk Peac i nee 
oe coed an es assumed fairly acute forms. He id ae 
Nair hale Reels : e question of the possibility of ai ee 
Socialist- ment consisting of ‘‘Left Communists”? Le p> 
ocialist-Revolutionaries headed b ee ee 
x VYSHINSKY: Headed by? i a | 
KAI : Here the name of P ated | 
Pe d i yatakov w j 
PE E is this new government. ‘Here w B a 
ne N connection, but I think that it was in ae 
eu aaa ow carrying this out. was conceived that the 
eer ie ue which was later many times re eat d e 
E AS 2 2 P o in 1924, when he EEEE 
ples E E ee everybody of it, the phrase about the 
<< VYSHINSKY: Was it you who pre er ae eee 
ee AO a Hs you who pronounced this phrase, or h ? 
oceans e question who pronounced this ph < 
TNE owing, tmely, that throughout the whole E Ta, 
E aa ri eft”? Socialist-Revolutionaries, right pte 
A elated it resai 
hecti ith the’ inst st Li : oo 
. sic as ue peer against the Bese cee Wa he 
eee oe e hard times Ihave gone through, | ha : ie ae 
snc conse 0 ay years raised this question, although thi a 
See en tkolai Ivanovich Bukharin was fairly firm] ae 
THE oes ory. And so.! did not make any attempt "atic 
ae Ge ies natural in the position in ET 7 pao 
B wes par of the responsibility for the events whi Paes 
Peace vad a ane ee a the Brest Liteyst 
Ser \ ‘ver. Ori this basis I thi 
ae niece in my depicting matters sees ee 
Guta of our talk was first published by Bukhari adi 
even in 1924 I was extremely. surprised weenie 
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the publication of this fact. Perhaps there were profound political 
motives for this, and perhaps this fact was not a profound secret. 
What surprised me was that the matter was put in the wrong per- 
spective, that the question was put upside down, that words which 
had been pronounced by Bukharin were attributed to me. 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, in answer to.my question, who 
put this question, Bukharin or you, you say that the question was 
raised by Bukharin? ~ Ala 
KAMKOV: In reply to this question I say that these words were 
pronounced not by me but by Bukharin. As to the question, who is 
telling the truth, inasmuch as our conversation took place twenty 
years ago, i must say that not only was the matter actually so, as 
I quite clearly recall, but it could not have peen otherwise for the 
following reasons: in order that I might make a proposal toa member 
of the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party that a government 
should be formed without Lenin, and that Lenin be arrested, { would 
require some sort of authorization. On the other hand, 1 would have 
to be firmly convinced that it would not become known the very 
next day to the whole Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party, 
which would involve a number of very unpleasant consequences 
for us. Moreover, at that time—and 1 assert this categorically—we 
had not even any thought of matters taking a turn involving the ar- 
rest of the chairman of the government and other members of the 
government who held the same position as Lenin; we, and Iin 
particular, had no such thought. And so, basing myself on the actual 
state of affairs, which I definitely remember, basing myself on the 
fact that nobody had authorized me to conduct such a conversa- 
tion or to make such a proposal, I could not have acted independent- 
ly before a member of the Central Committee of the Bolshevik 
Party. Anda third and final argument, also a fairly substantia! one. 
Evenin 1924, when ļ read about this incident in the press, where my 
game was mentioned and where the initiative was attributed to me, 
the fairly unpleasant initiative of arresting Lenin, I even then 
could not understand from what motives the matter was depicted 
in this way; whether it was purely an error of memory, or whether 
some political ends were being pursued which I could not know at 
the time because I was in exile in Chelyabinsk and was cut off 
from political life and could not know the motives which guided 
Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin when he depicted the matter in this 
way. I at that time applied to the Chairman of the Chelyabinsk 
Territorial Executive Committee, Paramonov, who also came with 
this newspaper and asked what it was all about. Isaid,and put it to 
him, that I was surprised that the matter was being depicted ina 
somewhat different way- There was such a talk between us, that is 
a fact, as it was a fact that it had a political significance, and it 
was a fact it concerned the questions with regard to which I had ad- 
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_ within the Party? 


dressed myself to’the Chai 
tee, thinki: he Chairman of the Territori ; 
i E a = rene might help in ae NLL 
I firmly hold to fa CE iS part of my eviden 0 correct 
; tionand : ce, I must say tha 
be oe ERA aA oe and am not mistaken th: y that 
arrest de by Bukhari en that the proposal 
for individual words ma y Du harin. I do not posa 
—it was twent ot of course answ 
the substance of the dia enty years ago. But oan 
i alogue asit th . But I do answer for 
E WYSHINGI: Xt I. Bukharin and aye ape OSA 
Communists” in ¢ at time you had ae 
aes in connection with the Geo with the “Left 
poe . ; ggle against the Soviet 
at th Pay As regards contact w l 
contart P hai PE EP os 
: s at was there act f 
mit m ually at that ; 
Roper shale oh E so that it ae Bee ho 
. E sí 33 ~ A Ww it 
ries was formed and spli party of the “Left” Socialist- 
tionaries in the figh it off from the party of the Sócia list Revit. 


ORAN ht agai 
i , gainst the part men 
ionaries, chiefly on the question of da a ee 

. is connec- 


tion w ; 
ae asene ae ecla of the theses of the ZimmerwaldC 
seemed to us that this verte ah circumstances be ‘puck 
and therefore there w. achery, not subjective but objective 
the Socialist Revolutie: no more sensitive question f opere, 
pee ionaries th estion for the party of 
and the tactics of th than the question of y 
: ee e socialist- ; oi War and peace 
uestion. ; st-revolut eves 
es rae ie aa that when Guenevere ai fe this 
- ategic i Pi : i e o us 
J PYSHINSICY fairly oa Wich ast subsequent. 
E, Y: Fairly correct or ahesi > : 
KAMKOV: y correct or absolutely ¢ 
A P A eae tien correct—when ate con ned 
called i peace with Germany, a p oposed to con- 
indecent—a peace with inde » a peace which he himself 


Seemed to us absolutely Geceebn annexations—this 


VYSHINSKY: r 
peace? 1INSKY: What. measures did you adopt to frustrate this 
M È . 
ee HOV We bent every effort to make this 
ea tate its development in one de seer 
tae y which had only just been forme 
e » we would have stopped there 
if parallel with this there had” 
R encouraged us. -` 
MO eee you? 
KOV: as the existe 
munists,’’ the anti-Brest i a age Og aise 
cae sentiments within the P ote 
KY: The anti-Brest and Petes sentiments 


ith the “Left Co i 
mm 33 
y categorically that ined 


peace im i 
shes or another.. Bet bel x 
n Ee was still unconsolidat- 
we Hou d not have gone so far. 
t been something’ else which 
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KAMKOV: Well, in connection with this, we of course con- 
stantly sougat some sort of contact with the “Left Communists.” 
VYSHINSKY:, You sought it and found it? 

KAMKOV: I shall answer that presently. We sought contacts 
with the purpose of a possible joint struggle against the Brest- 
Litovsk Peace. ; 

VYSHINSKY: Was agreement reached with the “Left Com- 
munists’? about a struggle against the Soviet government, headed 
by Viadimir ilyich Lenin? - l 

. KAMKOV: {| know in this connection... 

VYSHINSKY: Can you answer my question? Was an agreement 
reached between the “Left Communists’? and the“ Left”? Socialist- 
Revolutionaries on certain conditions for a joint struggle against 
the Soviet government, headed by V. 1. Lenin? ee 

KAMKOV: At what period? rad. 

VYSHINSKY: At this period, in the ‘period following the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace, or, if you like, the Brest-Litovsk period. 

KAMKOV: You are referring to the period prior to the july 
revolt? 

VYSHINSKY: Yes, prior to ‘the July revolt. Was there an 
agreement or not? i tt 3 ae A 

KAMKOV: As far as I know there was such an agreement. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there, of was there not? . wg 

KAMKOV: Inasmuch as | myself did not conclude... “gi 

VYSHINSKY: But you were a member of the Central Committee 
of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries; you should have known 
whether there was an agreement or not. si Vet op OS 

KAMKOV: Such an agreement was reached. — F l 

VYSHINSKY: On what conditions? What was this agreement? 
= KAMKOV: I hesitate to give any details about this agreement, 
but I can tell you of a conversation | had with Karelin. ; 

VYSHINSKY: Why, was this a personal! affair of Karelin’s? 
Are you not responsible for it as a leader of the Central Committee 
of the ‘‘Left”’ Socialist-Revolutionaries? og ae a 

KAMKOV: Ido not say that j am not responsible for it. 


VYSHINSKY: Was it an agreement of Karelin’s or of your ~ 


Central Committee. of the “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries of the. 
time, in which you were one of the leaders, and which acted under 


your guidance? 


KAMKOV: I am not aware of any. decision of the Central 


Committee about such an agreement. 


VYSHINSKY: You know that. decisions ‘are; not taken on >` 


everything. You had this conversation with Karelin while you 
were a member of the Central Committee of the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist- 


Revolutionaries? 


KAMKOV: Yes, as a member of the Central Committee...» 
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49 it was in the plan. $ 


- Vol. XLIV, p. 42 rev 


Racor e were aware of the matter? 
` aware of the matter, I was kept informed 


VYSHINSKY: 
e Do you hold yourself responsible for this agree- 


KAMKOV: As a memb 
i er of th 
course responsible for the activities 
gare re was veiled. 
INSKY: The “Left” Sociali 
Pee rie q ocialist-Revolutionari 
FKAMKOV: ee political assistance? . neces 
SHINSKY: That was s l 
a it was. es 
Y: And a second ¢ i 
X e d question. Th j 
ope ee I. Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov a AA 
Ai by e joint action of the Left?” Soci i ave been 
and the “Left Communists’? and a Sige A 
nmen 


formed consisting of “L j 
i eft” i i i 
aie desta Se Maral ocialist-Revolutionaries and “Left 


KAMKOV: I hesitate to 
; s 
VYSHINSKY: But ihe rde EEN 
eon a idea is roughly correct. oS | 
: Was not the revolt of thé “Left” Socialist 


Revolutionaries in 1918 a development of this agreement? 


KAM : i ; 
KOV:. I hesitate to answer this categorically, whether 


Central Committee, I 
-Iam 
of the Central Onn 


VY : But i ' 
RDSI Butit yas Comte with this agreement? 
So E oi onanes, would ai ie yes y ES 
KAMKOV: On the coe ney oa ene relying , 
naana l the anti-Brest sentiments in the country in 
eral and the anti-Brest sentiments within the ao 
KAMKOV: Be ae whose assistance did you rely? i 
> VYSHINSKY: Dee a A ka “Left Communists.” 
were preparing t i t Communists? know that 
revor? paring to aspassipate Mirbach and to organize ite july 
Pest etenn anes th queson one 
OU AMKOV: oe answer. Vest poo question and I request 
question. : Unfortunately, I cannot answer yes or no to that 
VYSHINSKY: And h j 
Menan investigation? did you answer that question at the 
VYSHINSKY. esitated to answer then too. | : 
: Permit me to read Kamkov’s testim 
erse, interrogation of Kamkov by the Bee 
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. «After this” (ie, after 
eror of the U.S.S.R., last paragraph: | „after 
ak ave agreement and conditions), “the ‘Left ear 
Revolutionaries organized the assassination of Mirbach a ! 
july revolt.”? Is that correct? —— — . 
KAMKOV: It ts. i E T T 
5 SKY; By the way, did you, as a, : 
T the Left” Socialist-Revolutionartes take a direct 
eae organizing the assassination of Mirbach? 
KAM Or: a qunists’? were fully aware of 
Vern NSKY: “The ‘Left Communists 
eee te for the assassination of Mirbach and for the July 
revolt.” Do you confirm this? TA l 
KAN : I do. ae: 
Nees Consequently the «Left Communists’ were 
informed about the July revolt? 
KAMKOV: ae ia 
E ya ifi the preliminary investiga- 
AN . pully, as I testified at the p y | 
a o ai the information I had received from 


Kar SHINSKY: Yes, of course, in accordance with some infor- 


‘mation or other. i : . 
: That is what I wanted to say. . 
SANS And so it is quite clear. Lask sedi pene 
in particular, as a leader of the “Left Communists, n i 
th fact that the Socialist-Revolutionaries were wee ng 
roel which then actually broke out in July 191 eae 
i KAMKOV: According to what Karelin told me, he l 


of Gysn f it? Fully? 
TYSHINSKY: He was aware of itr P 
KAMKOV » Most likely not partially, ah fully. | 
cS VCHUINGKY: | have mo more questionic. f 
YAN {to the Court): I have a question. ee 
to ask Boris Kamkov whether he aa me eee ji an 
an the Smolny 1 told him that even before ! sation wi 
bs Sais vias ofthe overthrow of the Soviet paver nner ors 
Lenin, was being debated in ‘‘Left Communist” cl “na 
KAMKOV: About the possibility of creating a Bies? 
1 \ ists” and ‘Left?’ Socialist-Revolt 
Left HARIN: "Yes, that this question was being debated. 
MKOV: Yes. f ; l 
BUKHARIN: That is enough for me. 
“VYSHINSKY: But not for me. 
ł N: If you please. , , 5 
PUNE KY: What Hoes debating the question means 
KAMKOV: In my opinion, debating means discussing- 
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'  YWYSHINSKY: And the decision? ` 
KAMKOV: (No reply.) 7 
VYSHINSKY: And your agreement, about which you spoke? 
The agreement between the ‘‘Left’’? Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
the ‘Left Communists,” of which Karelin told you? E 
KAMKOV: If Karelin told me, it must have been so. 
> “VYSHINSKY: An agreement about what? 
..: KAMKOV: That the ‘Left Communists’? would assist in 
_ overthrowing the government when we took action. : 
- . VYSHINSKY: That means that this was decided, since there 
was an agreement? l 
KAMKOV: By whom? . 
VYSHINSKY: By you and the “Left Communists’? jointly. 

‘KAMKOV: I do not understand this question. We decided 
separately, we did not make any joint decisions. We decided to 

assassinate Mirbach and frustrate the Brest-Litovsk Peace. 

VYSHINSKY: That was decided? Sa i 

KAMKOV: Yes. -> i E 

VYSHINSKY: And then a revolt was projected? That was 

decided? 
~ KAMKOV: It was. . 5, a 

VYSHINSKY: And that is what you did? 

KAMKOV: That is what we did. PTE OI 

VYSHINSKY: And so the question was not debated, but 
decided? Sere 7 BE engross Pone ee ee 

BUKHARIN: But pardon me... ae E 

VYSHINSKY: I request the accused Bukharin not to interfere 
in my interrogation. Iam restraining myself enough, and I request 
my-opponent to restrain himself. (To Kamkov.) I ask you, was there 
a decision to overthrow the Soviet. power? a ig 

KAMKOV: From such an aspect... ; 

_VYSHINSKY: There is only one aspect, to overthrow the 
Soviet power? . a 

KAMKOV: We had raised the question of frustrating the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace, assassinating Mirbach and attempting to 
create an anti-Brest government by an armed struggle.. 

VYSHINSKY: Was this decided, or only debated? 

KAMKOV: We decided it.. - : pace o 

VYSHINSKY: Did you discuss or did you decide on the expe- 
diency of concluding an agreement with the “Left Communists’? 

KAMKOV: I have already replied. There were no such meetings 
and discussions. — ; 

VYSHINSKY: That is not what I am asking—whether there 
were meetings or not. What I am interested in knowing is whether 
a decision had been taken by you, by the centre of the “Left? 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, in 1918, to wage your struggle against 
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as 4h 
the Soviet government oe with me 
there such a decision an 
Wan AM KOV: There was no such oem oor | 
VYSHINSKY: But was {here such an ag A T T 
n gaard Me PE enea of Mirbach, 
g r i i 1 e S . . 
e oa which would follow as an inevit- 
f creating an 


“Left Communists.” 


se ee armed collision, 
rry the art t f 
a E toa cone) o R 9 
ii Bres nament. That was our fi ; 
wn ery: And in this operation of yours you cou 
on the “Left Communists”? : . f 
KAMKOV: Yes. lread had an.agreement: 
Sky: Why? Because you a y A ing to 
neo ee there was an arrangement; according 
wh ARSIZ An so you ata not meret dejate Jolt aeon 
cat oft? Socialist-Revolutionaries a vohtly> 
between the ‘Left Social o Se T understand you rightly? 
iota 2? ; d an agreement. VO- = d the 
aa Bey accords to what Karelin told me, we regarde 
PAY .: 33 . 
t of “Left Communists’... . eat 
suppor of SKY: That is, you reached an.agreement, about 


laboration i Gines l i 
Mi : gu ' : ‘i 
VYSHINSKY: I have no more quests ihe confrontation 
BUKHARIN: | want to put a question. During A ANa ait 
ak stated that this question was not E Rr i aN PA 
E Committee of a Gee uedan U an 
ies ; ou confirm this? 19 : 
a Oe ee whet Communists” for the purpose of over- 
ereement y ` Se 
prawihe the Soviet government? i 
KAMKOV: I do not remember z av l 
BUKHARIN: Now I would like to asx : - EE 
VYSHINSKY: Of whom did eerie Hee 
2 Sooiglist-Revolutionaries Consist a A er | ’ 
Te oar n not finished my question, Citizen ata 


nied 


rai | i question. 
KY: But I am putting my n i 
BUKHARIN tonne in the ie E ed got an answers = 
: one quesi g : 
pe rea Tee of whom did the wiser Soa 
Oe Let” Socialist-Revolutionaries consist at tha Sta: 
= KAMKOV: Of Karelin, Spiridonova, Mayorov, ) 
sky and myself. l 
TE YSHINSKY: Is that all? re 
KAMKOV: I don’t quite recall jus ny . 
VYSHINSKY: Who was actually the iea 
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der of the Committee? 


Who of these seven people played the most active and prominent 
part? 


KAMKOV: Spiridonova, I should say. 
VYSHINSKY: Next? 
KAMKOV: I, Karelin, Proshyan. 
VYSHINSKY: A quartet, that is. 
KAMKOV: The leading quartet. 

-.. VYSHINSKY: Maria Spiridonova, you, 
shyan. 

Regarding the assassination of Mirbach, was this question de- 
cided by the four of you? | 

KAMKOV: It was not decided in the Central Committee. : 

VYSHINSKY: Who decided the question regarding the July 
revolt? 

KAMKOV: We did not discuss it separately, but discussed 
together the question... l 

VYSHINSKY: Who decided it? 

KAMKOV: The Central Committee. 

VYSHINSKY: “Although it was not discussed??? 

KAMKOV: I say that it was not discussed separately. 

VYSHINSKY: What do you mean by “not discussed separate- 

239 ; . i 

2 KAMKOV: Since it followed from the assassination of Mirbach, 

it was part of the same discussion. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there a resolution of the Central Committee 
to raise a revolt? Was there such a resolution of the Central Com- 
mittee? , 

KAMKOV: It was not recorded in our resolution, because there 
was no such resolution. 

VYSHINSKY: But there was a decision? 

KAMKOV: Yes, there was a decision. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, there was no resolution, but there was 
a decision. 

KAMKOV: Either I do not understand you, or we are talking 
about different things. 3 

.VYSHINSKY: I understand you very well. 

KAMKOV: But I do not understand you at all. 

VYSHINSKY: Was there a resolution? : 

KAMKOV: No, there was not. We decided as follows: to assas- 
sinate Mirbach, and then the members of the Central Committee 


Karelin and Pro- 


were to make their way to the headquarter staff in the event 


òf an armed struggle, which was considered likely and perhaps 
even inevitable—to make their way to the headquarter staff on 
Arsenievsky Street. . 


VYSHINSKY: To Popov’s staff? 
KAMKOV: Yes, to Popov’s staff. 
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VYSHINSKY: That was the decision? 

KAMKOV: Yes, that was the decision. f 

VYSHINSKY: And what about the plans as to how to act, in 
what direction, and so forth? a 

KAMKOV: That was not discussed by the Central Committee. 

VYSHINSKY: No. Then what were they? 

KAMKOV: They were reflections about this.... =. 

VYSHINSKY: They were the reflections of Kamkov and Kare- 
lin? Or perhaps Spiridonova thought for all of you? ; l 

KAMKOV: I cannot tell you. f 

VYSHINSKY: Now I want to ask: you said at the preliminary 
investigation that an agreement was reached with the “Left Com- 


munists.” I have already read these two points. Who reached this - 


agreement? 

KAMKOV: Karelin. 

VYSHINSKY: On his own? 

KAMKOV: He conducted the negotiations. 

VYSHINSKY: On his own behalf? AS 

KAMKOV: I do not think so; he was a member of the Central 
Committee. 

VYSHINSKY: On whose behalf, then? 

KAMKOV: He should have conducted them on behalf of the 
Central Committee, of course. le > 

VYSHINSKY: On behalf of your party? 

KAMKOV:. It must have been on behalf of the party. 

VYSHINSKY: Did it approve of these negotiations of his? 

KAMKOV: I have already told you that he did not make a 


report. . ~ 
VYSHINSKY: But without a report—can you say any- 
thing? ' i A i 
KAMKOV: Undoubtedly. 
VYSHINSKY: Am I entitled to draw the conclusion that the 


agreement between the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries and the . 


“Left Communists’? about a joint struggle in the two cases of 
which we have spoken here and about which I shall read later was 
reached by Karelin with the representatives of the “Left Commun- 
ists’? and was approved by the Central Committee of the “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries? 

KAMKOV: That conclusion may be drawn, but as approval 
does not signify resolution, it logicaHy follows... oe 

VYSHINSKY: You understand the difference between a writ- 
ten resolution and the approval of the most active heads of a 
given institution? Or must it be said that there was no agreement 
between the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries and the ‘Left 
Communists,” but that Karelin reached some sort of an agreement 
on his own account? Can it be put that way? 
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~KAMKOV: No, I think that | 
: ; Id be wron l 
_VYSHINSKY: And so Karelin + F 
his own account, but on A ee a ees 
N On behalf of the party. l l 
o, That means that your party approved it? 
S Ce it inasmuch as it did not disavow it 
a INSKY: Right. Consequently, it may be said th : 
party concluded an agreement? i Ea 
KAMKOV: It may. 7 
aos Was it so? 
I : Since it may be said so, i i 
BUR I have no more a a ec cia 
Paige oe I have only one question. I would like to ask 
ered ieee ieee a Karelin that he learnt that 
d my Ime in the faction of the « 
munists’’? knew about the plan t i eae 
sador, Count Mirbach, and abouednis Fy rec ei on 
| KAMKOV: Only from him. xe 
ares And you did not learn this from P 
een ee I did not learn it from Proshyan. 
RAMEY ET ieee ee on it from Spiridonova? 
: er iri 
BUKHARIN: You heard methine? pe ee, 
KAMKOV: No. 


aia You heard nothing about it from Trutovsky? 7 
Boas heard nothing about it from Trutovsk m 
RIN: I have no more questions. me 


VYSHINSKY (to Kamkov): Tell 
Se E. ov): us, please, did you have 
AMO ae Spiridonova about this? 
VYSHINSKY: Did 
about it? 
See No. l 
HI ; i 
E NA that is why you heard nothing? 
A I have no more questions. ` T 
Fe isles : ae let me put one question. I meant to put 
reared yee id not hear about it because you did not talk 
z ere ask you this: why did you not talk about such 
oie aa Aaah to such prominent colleagues of yours 
Anon ip of your still young and still unformed party? 
E os ou see, the position in our party was not yet 
ace questions were necessarily discussed, debated and 
A re was still at that time a fairly anarchic state of affairs 


in the Cent i Z 
n ral Committee of the “Left?” Socialist-Revolution- 


roshyan? 


you have occasion to talk to Trutovsky 
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VYSHINSKY: As in the group of the “Left Communists”? 

KAMKOV: And so it might have happened, let us say, that 
Karelin conducted. negotiations and did not inform the others. 
But at that time in the given case it was a question of the re- 
volt of the “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries, a question of the 
possible support of the anti-Brest elements (at least, that is how 
{ understand it). This question did not become the subject of - 
discussion by our Central Committee. 

VYSHINSKY: Permit me in this connection to put a ques- 
tion. Which of you chiefly conducted the negotiations with the 
«Left Communists’? about:a bloc? : : . 

KAMKOV: Karelin; but I do not know exactly. 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps you know whether. Kare 
about this to Proshyan or to Spiridonova? 

KAMKOV: It is possible. 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 

BUKHARIN: Neither have }. 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Commandan 
Karelin. : i l 

Witness Karelin enters the Court.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is your name Karelin?’ 

KARELIN: Karelin. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: Your name and patronymic—Vtadimir 
Alexandrovich? i : 

KARELIN: Viadimir Alexandrovich. ee 

THE PRESIDENT: You have been summoned: as a witness 
in the case of Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin. You must tell the 
Court nothing but the truth. - 

Comrade Procurator, have you any ques 


mess Karelin? l = : 
VYSHINSKY: Yes- Witness Karelin, did you in 1918, while 


a member of the Central Committee of the Party of “Left”? Social- 
jst-Revolutionaries, have occasion to conduct negotiations with 
Bukharin? Do you know Bukharin? 
KARELIN: I do. ; : 
VYSHINSKY: Do you recognize him here? : 
KARELIN: Yes: T ou 
VYSHINSKY: Where is he sitting? 
KARELIN: At the far end. — T 
VYSHINSKY (to Bukharin): And do you know Karelin? ~~ 
BUKHARIN: I do. Why, we were confronted at your office. 
VYSHINSKY: Had you seen him before the confrontation? 
BUKHARIN: I knew him in 1918 and 1919. 
VYSHINSKY: Is it the same Karelin who stands here as a 


witness? 
BUKHARIN: Well, he has changed so much that I would 
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lin spoke 


t, call in witness 


tions to put to wit- 


not say that he is the same Karelin; 
is aes of the aa i 
eon INSKY: Everybody changes with age. But : 
is e seriously. , & ut my question 
HARIN: I understand, Citi nop 
er 3 Pi , itiz : 
us a intention to make a Pa eae bie 
pi Serine ce very much from what it used nal aa us 
: I did i : A : 
You see Karelit has hanet. tii question without reason. 
mere i asx you, do you reall i 
e iioe P aein former member of ie Cea Can. 
alist- i ae ia hi SEN - 
eee beni? ist-Revolutionaries, in this witness? Do you 
See nue ate a was difficult for me to recognize him in y 
fo eae r I had seen him in your office I recogni vere! 
VYSHINSKY: Th; and I have no doubts about it. ue 
UPR ara KY: The question is an important one. It i 
SAA It is an important question. oes 
Siete no intention of joking when I said that 
hale yoi wer : Well, tell us, Citizen Karelin, did you in 1918, 
while you were a member of the Central Committee of the Pa ty 
Bukharin in Set A conduct negotiations or meet 
x Ni > : . . 
of the so-called “Left Fina Sit as leader of the group 
KARELIN: Yes, 1 dids . i 
Pee a. a ee a when and in what con- 
of Res during ieee aE Sena 
with ARELIN: In that case, perhaps you will permit me to deal 
the questions yore fee Daan a Ne ee Cae 
Peo If you please. SUSORCSTI-AieSe negotiations, 
: I, as a member of 
P Ga $ a of the Central C i 
ee A E Bukharin for the 
sae ea as half of November 1917. At that period Lhe 
kat decideson He of the “Left? Socialist-Revolutionari 
Lang epee on its tactics in the immediate future in view of re 
sete The C ee of the conclusion of peace had become ve ; 
ean Pe ral Committee of the “Left”? Socialist-Revoluti Fe 
as an on l ne formation of the group of “Left Communi is” 
made at that eee item in the prognosis which this part 
connected setae nd in November, during the period directly 
Petrograd a d he period when Bukharin came from Moscow i 
tral A 5 to report to a meeting of the All-Russian cee 
e Committee on the October uprising in Moscow, 
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3 ; j igi f the 
l ation with Bukharin regarding the position o 
ae a ae Commins,” which “at that time interested us 
Gay cick We then elucidated—I say we, because ae r 
bers of the Central Committee of the Party of Le t ociali 
Revolutionaries conducted these eae cheat | | 
i Y:- Who were ‘‘we 7 
EU Kamkov, Proshyan and pone papa an 
issioned us to conduct such negotiations. In this - 
toa Buebarin. adopted a quite definite Spe ote acacia tes 
the effect that the group of “Lert Comi 
phrase he uttered to that ane Moe 
— j t was organizationally identi / 
m nE of We Communists would Tar A es 
i Communist Party u - 
of the Central Committee of the : he cere esol: 
trol. The implication was that the rupture ot | ee 
ior t this question that interest 
tions would be ensured. It was jus Se E a 
ae » Socialist-Revolutionaries. In December t 
o E sharply ue on T E ase 
ion. This was just the time when the negotiations we : 
a : et towel We knew, o ean mam 
i ici iiferences ha - 
tion which Proshyan gave us, that di aaa 
ithi Committee of the Communis y 
ly acute within the Central ye 
We knew that Trotsky had advance e for: : ae . 
i And we realized that this formu 
clude peace nor conduct war. ealiz a 
i ture of negotiations, and conseq 
practically meant the rup de Sea eer mange ie 
ization of what was then define in f 
a Fi a war, that is, rejection of the policy of the 
i j lusion of peace. . A 
ao “i the end ap O or in the ag ee Heed 
i i larger peace delegati - 
the question arose of sending a oe ene as 
Litovsk in order to bring about the ruptur sone peed 
one of the members of this delegation as a m oo ae 
ment at the time—Natanson, who was koa ee 
- Committee of the ‘‘Left _ Socialis -Revolu , ir 
a ug that it had been T ee eed aad 
. ee , e full, 
that this position would be carried out to , oe 
i i i ; t the Brest-Litovsk negoti 
be carried out in Brest-Litovsk; tha { F 
i d the result of this would 
tions would thereby be broken off an L aera 
tionary war. That was in December. y 
vant sae speak the January negotiations, because these 
iati were continued? i 5 7 o 
neg SHINSKY: How did the bloc seeders the $ Pai Socialist- 
i ies and the “Left Communists” arise? `- 
PR RELIN I may be taken that this pee ve T Bees 
Central Commi 
in December 1917. In January, the aia en 
E » Socialist-Revolutionaries displayed defini i 
Peete which were being conducted not only with Bukharin, 
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but also with a number of other persons. Negotiations were 
being conducted with Pyatakov. and Radek, andon our side nego- 
tiations were being conducted by Natanson, Kamkov, Proshyan 
and myself. All of us reported on these negotiations to the Cen- 
tral’ Committee of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries. It was 
learnt from these negotiations that the position of the “Left Com- 
munists’’ at this period was an extremely trenchant one and that 
they favoured a change of government. In the negotiations that were 
conducted in February, the same idea was also stressed by the ‘Left 
Communists” regarding the necessity of overthrowing the Soviet 
government and replacing it by a new one: a coalition government 
consisting of “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries and “Left Commu- 
nists”? was conceived. The position of Bukharin in these nego- 
tiations amounted to the fact that his group considered it necessary 
to await the results of the Seventh Party Congress. The purpose 
of this waiting position was that the “Left Communists,” 

as represented by Bukharin, reckoned that they would succeed in 
gaining a majority at the Seventh Party Congress. In this way 
action was postponed until the results of the Seventh Party Con- 
gress became known, although the position of Bukharin at that 

period was a perfectly definite one, and in the information which 

Proshyan gave at the meeting of the Central Committee of. the 

“Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries it was said that Bukharin 

favoured the overthrow of the Soviet government without shrinking 

even from the physical extermination of the leaders of the Soviet 
government and of the Party. 

VYSHINSKY: That is, without shrinking from the assassin- 

ation of the leaders of the Party and the government? 


KARELIN: Well, yes, from physical extermination, or assas- 
sination. eS 


VYSHINSKY: Of whom exactly? 

KARELIN: The leaders were spoken of, and Lenin, Stalin 
and Sverdlov were mentioned personally. 

VYSHINSKY: Who informed you of this? 

KARELIN: Proshyan. 

VYSHINSKY: And who had said this? 

KARELIN: He cited Bukharin. - 


VYSHINSKY: Did Proshyan conduct negotiations with Bu- 
kharin? l i 


KARELIN: Yes, he did. 
VYSHINSKY: On whose instructions? > ` ' 


KARELIN: On the instructions of the Centra! Committee of 
the Party of Socialist-Revolutionaries. 


VYSHINSKY: And did you personally speak to Bukharin 
about this? 


KARELIN: Yes, we had a conversation on the subject. I am 
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referring to a conversation that i had with Bukharin after a meet- 
img of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee in April 
1013. At this meeting Vladimir Tlyich Lenin had made his well- 
known report on “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” At this meeting, on the instructions of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party of “Leit”? Socialist-Revolutionaries, I made 
a very trenchant speech, in which I concentrated attention on the 
points which had been tactically agreed upon between the “Left”? 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and the “Left Communists.” - , 

VYSHINSKY: That means that you acted against Lenin in 
accordance with a preliminary agreement between the ‘Left Com- 
munists’’ and'the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries? 

KARELIN: Yes, in accordance with a preliminary agreement 
between the “Left Communists”? and the “Left”? Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries, although not exactly in connection with this utter- 


ance. oe 
VYSHINSKY: But on fundamental questions? . 
KARELIN: Yes, on fundamental questions, which I accent- 


rated... . 
VYSHINSKY: Accentuated wherever if was necessary to 


accentuate? aad 

KARELIN: Yes, and where it followed from the bloc which 
had been formed at that time. 

VYSHINSKY: So there was a bloc? 

KARELIN: There was. Of course, it was not represented by 
any signed document, but it goes without saying that the un- 
derstanding was a complete one. 

~ VYSHINSKY: Who reached this understanding? 

KARELIN: I do not quite understand the question. 

VYSHINSKY: Who negotiated and reached an understanding 
on the part of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries, and with 
whom on the part of the “Left Communists”? : 

KARELIN: I consider that those stages of the negotiations 
which more and more precisely clarified the position which 
I have related and which was sanctioned by the Central Committee 
of the ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries were the actual achieve- 
ment of this understanding. The “Left Communists’? were repre- 
sented by Bukharin, Pyatakov and Radek, and to some extent 
by other persons; the ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries were 
represented by Kamkov, myself, Proshyan and partly by Natanson. 
_ VYSHINSKY: Did Bukharin at this meeting tell you that 
it was necessary to resort to the physical extermination of Lenin, 
Stalin and Sverdlov? E 

KARELIN: He said that direct action would have to be taken, 
without shrinking from physical extermination. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, was the “Left”? Socialist: Revolutionary 
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revolt carried out as a result imi 
vo ri lt of preliminar tiations or 
subject with the “Left Communists á PES kA 
a u 7 7 i 
KARELIN: The “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionary revolt that 


. took place at the beginning of July 1918 was due to the direct 


initiative of the Central Committee of th i i 
le i ni s e “Left”? S ist- 
Bees It was considered that the relations arte ae 
ie T Communists”? and the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolution- 
ries had been definitely established, in particular, the definite 
Hee ee Gene agreement which existed on this question 
3 e he) i ist- i i 
e ocialist-Revolutionaries and the “Left 
At the end of June 1918, when all the disposi i 
» Wh e dispositions h 
ae and when at last a precise bisaniea oral aan $ T 
rawn up by the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionary Central Com- 


mittee, I had conversations with Bukharin, in the latter part 


of June, in the First House of the Sovi 
VYSHINSKY: What about? — 
ELIN: About the impending action. l 
VYSHINSKY: You spoke Th arith 
“Lett” Socialist-Revolutionaries? R re ae 
: It was not said definitely i i his 
tely in this ca 
aan a place; the date was not R bak A this 
à ukharin referred to the negotiatio hi 
A 3 this a period with Proshyan a 
: ad reported to the Central Committee of the “Left” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. In parti oe sea 
: cevolut : particular, one of the pri i 
eee ee of eae es E 
l t ct against the German Ambassador, Mi 
Proshyan said that in his conversati i EEA 
é f ; th Bukharin the | 
had said that this plan for the ru o a ae ot 
aid 1 i pture òf peace and thi 
a eae were in general Her an nmi 
a ukharin said that the assassination of the 
ee That the terrorist act against the German Ambassa- 
, Mirbach, would be an impressive and effective step toward 
a stinger Brest-Litovsk Peace. . 
ISKY: Did the attempt made on the li vV j 
PA ae Socialist-Revolutionary terrorist Kenan on an nist BE 
bee have any relation to the plans for the assassination ot Lenin, 
ae Sverdlov? l ps 
RELIN: Yes. One result of the Jul l 
KA l ) . revolt of H pe 
a voliionans was that ihe Lett Soule Revol 
Nea esa o : establish organizational contact 
t ocialist-Revolutionaries. The split had t 
place in October 1917, and durin i 3 be tote 
l, g the period from O 
to June 1918 the relations were rather strained P R 
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until the crushing of the “Left 
j = z that, as a result of the crushing of this T n 
The se te arty organizations and institutions ies rena 
ee T ted 3 certain basis for joint activity z ae ee 
te r again the premises arose for a ra ae n 
pone bp realized immediately. And it was ue ee 
Po who had charge of the combat oe E 
Proshyan, eialist- Revolutionaries, in a Pa Eades Os 
cn Committee of the Party of the Le ik 
ene a rred to the fact that the insistence A one 
T REN r displayed with regard to a terrorist ac ea 
y euhanced. And I must say wae ee ae yer 
i r : 7 z . . 
wee and concealed For nenn, Revolutionaries was definitely 
mittee o ; 
S hese events. 
posted On NSKY: Posted on what? a crea colony 
VYSELIN: On the fact that the Right Socialist-Revolution: 
i ice their combat organization, were preparing a 
aries, through their combat Drgan’ 2 
act ity Via tat ae Cental Committee of ne ea 
pam Socialist- Revolutionaries was poa on p 
oe for the assassination of Comrade Lenin 
Sey Aid what had Bukharin to do we ait 
SELIN: According to Proshyan, who was conduc ine neo 
i fee ath “Bukharin bearing an _official ela ee rae 
Han s the terrorist act should be expedited. en a Ba 
en ie Socialist-Revolutionaries informed the nie yee 
ne ae ies ave them to understand that the Par a aes 
Be Eee! *lonaries was, as it were, ensuring po ibe 
Se ie i from this moment it was fully Bum Ea 
es aE it Communists,’’ having been smashed, ha i p! ee 
fhe st d a of a dirèct fight and did not shrink from | 
yes p ia ethods, including terrorist acts. nee 
fet YSHINS Ne And so you confirm that the prep aaa 
eT nine ‘Left?’ Socialist-Revolutionaries for a S se 
ine ie life of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin were made in con] 
$ t f ppe 
with one With the “Left Communists: ”” We regarded 
are the leader of the “Left Communists. TE 
BUN TYSHIN y: You said at the preliminary investig nee 
opin oa in conjunction with the Right ce ae ‘a 
inti ae Y on the insistence of Bukharin, had a an 
ea nas been concealed from the Soviet peopie 
mur 


years. Do you confirm this? 


Socialist-Revolutionary revolt 
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KARELIN: I confirm that there was insistence on the part 
of Bukharin as the leader of the group of “Left Communists.’ 
This insistence played a very big part in the perpeiration of this 
crime. 

VYSHINSKY (to the Court): Permit me to put a question to 
Ossinsky. Witness Ossinsky, tell us, please, what information 
have you about Bukharin’s implication in the attempt on the 
life of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin in 1918? 

OSSINSKY: 1 must first say the following. After the July 
revolt of the “Left Socialist-Revolutionaries I left the «Left 
Communists,” and at the beginning of 1918 joined another group, 
the Democratic Centralism group. My resignation from the group 
of “Left Communists’’ was connected with my rejection of the 
methods of struggle employed by the “Left Communists. ’’ Never- 
theless, I continued my acquaintanceship with some of the 
former “Left Communists,’’ including Stukov. 

At the end of 1918 I had a conversation with Stukov about 
the state of Lenin’s health after he was wounded by the terrorist 
Kaplan. In this connection, Stukov said the foll wing: “Do you 
know that the shot fired by Kaplan was not only the result of the 
directions given by the Central Committee of the Party of Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, but also a direct result of the measures 
which had been outlined by the bloc for the overthrow of the 
government, and especially of the stand on the slaying of 
leaders of the government?” As at that time I did not consider 
terrorism permissible as a method of struggle, I spoke very sharply 
on this subject to Stukov, and this ended the conversation, so that 
I did not ask him the details. So that I can therefore say nothing 
about Bukharin personally; but this fact I can tell you. 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, Stukov told you that the shot 
fired by the Right Socialist-Revolutionary Kaplan at Lenin was 
the result of the standpoint and the organizational measures which 


had been drawn up, adopted and carried out, by whom? 
OSSINSKY: By the bloc. 


VYSHINSKY: Which bloc? 


OSSINSKY: From the ‘Left Communists’? to the Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. 


VYSHINSKY: And Bukharin acted in this as the leader of 
the group of “Left Communists’? l 

OSSINSKY: Quite true. 

VYSHINSKY: You were told this by Stukóv. 


(To Bukharin.) What do you say, accused Bukharin? 
BUKHARIN: I say that it is all untrue. 


VYSHINSKY: Did you hear the evidence regarding your ` 


implication in the attempt to assassinate Vladimir Ilyich Lenin? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
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*SHINSKY: What do you say to it? ; 
pene Cet deny ail cone nen whatsoever. 
VYSHINSKY: About the arrest, you admit? 

r : Yes. A tadina i 
i SO OHINSKY: There was a plan to assassinate Viadimir Ilyich 
age i IN: I us it ce 
ONOKY: And on deny any definite relation to Kaplan’s 
ime? 
= BUKHARIN: Absolutely. ; 
-VYSHINSKY: ain ee you. . 
ELIN: Yes, I confirm it. . si 
E PSHINSKY: Ossinsky spoke on the subject. bee 
BUKHARIN: Ossinsky said he could aoe cae ing ie | 
VYSHINSKY (to Karelin): Do you co Heat 
i hich the way was paved by 
„attempt was a measure to w e E a 
eae oviet government and to organiz y 
Pe Alet” and Rist Socialist-Revolutionaries and the “Left 
Communists’? l 
K - Stukov told me that. F oe 
eM SHINSKY: This was co-ordinated with Bukharin s stand 
a lowed from this. 
- There was a stand that follow Da 
a (to Bukharin): Moreover, E 
that in 1918 you held the standpoint and Jea a a 
; assination- of Comrades Lenin, Stalin and Sver E aes 
testifies to the same, Ossinsky testifies to the same, n Satins 
testifies to the same. I ask you, who gave you ee 
arrange this crime; what intelligence service gave y es 


structions? ; — 
i : I deny this fact altogether. 
BOA TINSKY (to Karelio): I have no more questions. Be 
seate 


d. s: 1 - 

} RIN: I have a question to ask Karelin. 

BO ae you to tell us, Citizen eine ee 

firm what you said at the confrontation, namely, Tawar 
ay period prior to the Be E ise 
t i «jeft? Socialist-i Í , ani 
a Ai is, re the Brest-Litovsk Peace, it 

a ists.” . 

bein LIN: I nae the period prior B ee 
of the negotiations in Brest-Litovsk on February a T oe 
it was still not clear how the talk of peace and the form eee a 
me nor war,’’ would end—at that period, as a matter a ie 
the initiative "was the same on the part of eh Sa ae pene 
period following the rupture, the initiative belong , 
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Socialist-Revolutionaries, who proposed hastening this action, 
whereas the “Left Communists,’’ as represented by Bukharin, 
considered. that. “there was no harm in trying,” that it was better 
to await the results of the Seventh Congress of the Bolshevik Party; 
for at that time they believed that they would succeed in gaining 
a majority at the Seventh Congress. After the Seventh Party 
Congress and the Fourth Congress of Soviets, which already ra- 
tified the Brest-Litovsk Peace, the initiative belonged to the “Left 
Communists. ’’ l , l 
BUKHARIN: At the confrontation you said that during that 
conversation, the first one, in the Smolny, which has been referred 
to, it was the “Left’” Socialist-Revolutionaries who spoke about 
the possible arrest of Lenin. It is about this first conversation 
that I am asking you. ae ; 
KARELIN: The first conversation in the Smolny? 
BUKHARIN: At that timé you spoke in conjunction with 
Kamkov, while on our side there were Pyatakov and I. 
KARELIN: I did not say that. ; 
BUKHARIN: At the confrontation you said that the proposat 
regarding the arrest of Lenin at that ‘time came from the “Left?” 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, while later, in the period following 
the Brest-Litovsk Peace, you mentioned that the “Left Com- 
munists”. said this... . : 


KARELIN: Later, before the Seventh Congress, the proposal 
to hasten action was made by the “Left”. Socialist-Revolution- 
aries, who displayed the initiative. That I confirm. 

BUKHARIN: Permit me to put a second question. Does Citizen 
Karelin know that during the Moscow revolt of the “Left” So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries dne’‘of the chief persons who took part 
in the practical operations, from the standpoint of combative 
technique, against the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries was the 
“Left Communist”? Bela Kun? 

KARELIN: I Knew that personally certain “Left Com- 
munists”’—with regard to Bela Kun, I know that he was a “Left 
Communist”? at the time, a member of this group—took part in 
crushing the “Left? Socialist-Revolutionary revolt, and, in parti- 
cular, that Bela Kun. led a detachment which fought near the 
Telegraph Office, which had been seized by a “Left” Socialist- 
Revolutionary detachment. But this was already at a time when 
the failure of the revolt was clear. At that time we regarded it as 
abandoning the sinking ship. 

BUKHARIN: Very well. Permit me to put another question. 
Do you confirm here that Proshyan and. other colleagues of yours 
on the Central Committee reported at meetings of the Central 
Committee on negotiations with the ‘Left Communists”? 
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KARELIN: I do. 

BUKHARIN: I have no more questions. l 

THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have you any questions 
to put to witness Karelin? . 

VYSHINSKY: I have a question in connection with Bukharin’s 
questions. Was it the regular case that reports were made of all 
meetings and decisions, that reports were made at the Central 
Committee of the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries, or were there 
also questions on which no reports were made? o 

KARELIN: Certain decisions of the Central Committee of the 
“Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries were sometimes adopted by 
an inner circle of leaders. This was sometimes done by a canvas 
of opinion, no special meetings being summoned. After all, the 
Central Committee was a political group; especially in such a 
situation as existed at that time, it was hardly possible at once 
to draw up minutes, properly paragraphed, on every step and on 
every decision. 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions to put to Karelin. 
i have a question to put to Bukharin: When did you arrive from 
abroad? 

BUKHARIN: In what sense? . 


VYSHINSKY: How in what sense? One can arrive in only © 


one sense. 


BUKHARIN: I arrived-from abroad—I think it was in April _ 


1917. . 

VYSHINSKY: When did you begin to form the group of “Left 
Communists’’? ace . 

BUKHARIN: “Left Communists’’? In 1918.. oon 

VYSHINSKY: And where were you in the months immediately 
preceding the October Revolution? l 

BUKHARIN: In Moscow. 

VYSHINSKY: And during the October Revolution? 

BUKHARIN: Also in Moscow. Pan 

VYSHINSKY: And after the October Revoiution? i 

BUKHARIN: After the October Revolution, on the instruc- 
tions of the Moscow Bolsheviks, I left to make a report on the 
progress of the uprising in Moscow, when we seized power 
here. I made that report. ... ; 

VYSHINSKY: Did you begin to form the group of “Left Com- 
munists’’? in Leningrad or in Moscow? ; 

BUKHARIN: In Leningrad. . 3 

VYSHINSKY: Was it then, immediately? - 

BUKHARIN: No, not immediately. First, there was the 
question of peace. . l TE 
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o VYSHINSKY: [ understand; but this was a question of your 
tactics. = 


BUKHARIN: No, not of tactics. 

VYSHINSKY: And was there a group of followers with you? 

BUKHARIN: No. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you reckon on coming to power by peaceful 
means alone, or with a group? 

BUKHARIN: At that time this question had not yet been 
raised, but the differences began over the question of peace. 

VYSHINSKY: I am not asking you about the differences; 
I am asking you when, at what time you began to form the group 
of “Left Communists.”’ F 

BUKHARIN: I think that it was towards 1918. 

VYSHINSKY: At the beginning of 1918? l 

BUKHARIN: I do not remember in what month, Citizen 
Procurator. It was over twenty years ago. : 

VYSHINSKY: At any rate, when you started negotiations 
with the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries you did have this 
group? 

BUKHARIN: Quite so. 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, you had already formed your 
group organizationally, and then you entered into a bloc with 
the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries; or was this interwoven? __ 

BUKHARIN: No, we already had a group, although I would 
not say that it was already fully formed. Excuse me, Citizen 
Procurator, but you are putting the question in a very personal 
way. This trend arose... | 

VYSHINSKY: I am not asking when this trend arose, I am 
asking when this group was organized. 

BUKHARIN: I told you, at the beginning of 1918. 

VYSHINSKY: I request you to be more precise: did you start 
negotiations with the group of ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries 
after your group had been organized? 

BUKHARIN: I think that it was when it had been already 
formed in the main. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, were your sentiments at that time very 
intensely opposed to the Brest-Litovsk Peace and the leadership? 

BUKHARIN: Sentiments were rather intense. 

VYSHINSKY: Rather intense? 

BUKHARIN: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: So that, given such sentiments, the idea of 
arrest did not arise by chance? l 


BUKHARIN: No, you see, I would not put it that way. 
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VYSHINSKY: Why, it is perfectly clear that in an intense 
and. hee atmosphere... l i : 
and MATARIN, But « want to say that before the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace... , l 
YVSHINSKY: I am not asking thats ee a aa 2 
ent Before the Brest-Litovsk Peace this cee in an 
affirmative way, had not occurred either to me or to others.. 
VYSHINSKY: And after the Brest-Litovsk Peace? 
BUKHARIN: After the Brest-Litovsk Peace it acne sae 
VYSHINSKY: That is what I am asking. Were your fee ings 
5 us? 
PY ARIN: It was not a question of personal rancour 
against persons and against leaders. tog 
08 YSHINSKY: 1 ask, was the atmosphere heated enough? 
BUKHARIN: Yes, heat along the line of the factional struggle 
very great. , ; , 
Was YSHINSKY: The atmosphere was intensely heated? 
Į IN: Yes, intensely. ; ; 
BU INSKY: ‘And in such an atmosphere, the idea of ani 
and in the case of some, perhaps, of assassination, waS- not pre- 


cluded? l l 
BUKHARIN: As regards arrest, 1 admit 
ation, I. know nothing whatever. l 
VYSHINSKY: But the atmosphere waS..--. l 
BUKHARIN: The atmosphere was the w Tu 
VYSHINSKY: The atmosphere was appropriate or su 
and plans to arise in certain heated minds? 
BUKHARIN: Perhaps they did arise in So 
Į personally saw no symptoms of it. 
VYSHINSKY: And te urged you in this 
i f , nobody. pe d 
BUKHAR NY: Nobody Taggested that Lenin, Stalin and 
Sverdlov must be removed? `> 
BUKHARIN: No, Citizen Procurator, nobody. 
VYSHINSKY: No P E a : 
: Neither organs no mo 
BOON Ne special organs gave you instructions? - 


; did not. . ang 
BUKHARIN: No, they ar deny this evidence of the 


it; as regards assassin- 


mebody’s mind, but 


direction? 


VYSHINSKY: And you entirely 


i 9 | 
v BUKHARIN: No, I do not deny it entirely. 
VYSHINSKY: But in respect to this? _ | 
BUKHARIN: In respect to this I deny it entirely. sgt 
VYSHINSKY: But why do both former ‘‘Left a s? 
and “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries say so—everybodyr 
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- BUKHARIN: No, not everybody: of two “Left” Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, only one said it. 
~ VYSHINSKY: They say that you, as a traitor to the revolu- 
tion, were preparing to arrest Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov. 
BUKHARIN: That I admit. nan 
VYSHINSKY: And they added that you were also preparing 
to assassinate them. ; 
BUKHARIN: With this addition I absolutely do not agree; 
T categorically deny it. i i ; 
THE PRESIDENT: No more questions? 
© VYSHINSKY: No. 
THE PRESIDENT: I.think the witnesses may leave the Court 
room. evens 
-VYSHINSKY: I still have to make a statement about the 
expert witnesses. l i 
THE PRESIDENT: Allow me to adjourn the Court for ten 
minutes. Adjournment for ten minutes. = 


es e #2 


= COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming. 
Please rise. 
` THE PRESIDENT: Please, be seated. i 

The session is resumed. In order to establish a number of 
ċircumstances connected with the killing ef Alexei Maximovich 
Gorky, Valerian Vladimirovich Kuibyshev, Vyacheslav Rudolf- 
ovich Menzhinsky and Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov, and also to elu- 
cidate a number of circumstances connected with the attempt to 
poison: Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov, the Military Collegium of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., at the request of the Procurator 
of the U.S.S.R., has summoned a commission of experts, consist- 


ing of Prof. Nikolai Adolphovich Shereshevsky, Scientist of 


Merit, Prof. Dmitry Alexandrovich Burmin, Scientist of Merit, 
Prof. Vladimir Nikitich Vinogradov, Prof. Dmitry Mikhailovich 
Rossisky, and Viadimir Dmitrievich Zipalov, Doctor of Medicine. 

: The experts summoned are present in the Court room. Prof. N. A. 
Shereshevsky, Prof. D. A. Burmin, Prof. V. N. Vinogradov, 
Prof. D. M. Rossisky, and Dr. V. D. Zipalov. 

(The experts summoned take their seats.) , ; 

VYSHINSKY: The questions the prosecution has to put to 
the expert witnesses are as follows. 

On the first section—the killing of A. M. Gorky. 

First question: Was it permissible to appoint a regimen of long 
walks after dinner, especially when accompanied by exhausting 
work, for a patient who suffered from acute pneumo-sclerosis, 
broncho-ectasiae and cavities in the lungs, pulmonary emphysema 
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and deterioration of the cardio-vascular system, and who was 
subject to severe periodic haemorrhage? 

Second question: Might such a regimen, practised over a long 
period, cause the deterioration of the health of the patient and 
especially of the cardio-vascular system? 

Third question: Was it-permissible to place such a patient in 
an apartment where there were known to be persons suffering from 
grippe? ; 

Fourth question: Was the care of the patient correct, and were 
the case history and the treatment of A. M. Gorky properly 
conducted during his last illness, which lasted from May 31 to 
June 18, 1936? ; 7 

Fifth question: Is it permissible in general for prolonged, 
large doses of heart stimulants, namely, digitalis, digalen 
(extracts of foxglove), strophanthin and strophanthus, to be 
administered intravenously, subcutaneously and internally at 
the same time, and, in particular, in the case of the very sick 
patient A. M. Gorky, who was sixty-eight years of age, and 
suffered from the above-mentioned affection of the internal organs? 

Sixth question: What may have been the consequences of such 
treatment of A. M. Gorky during his last illness? ~ 

Seventh question: Can it be granted that properly qualified 
physicians could have adopted such a wrong method of treatment 
without malicious intent? 


Eighth question: May it be regarded as established, on the- 


basis of the sum total of these facts, that the method of treat- 
ment of A. M. Gorky was a deliberate act of wrecking designed to 
hasten his death, the expert knowledge possessed by the accused 
Levin and Pletnev having been utilized for the attainment of 
this criminal end? 

On the second section—the killing of Comrade Kuibyshev. 

First question: Was it permissible to prescribe prolonged ad- 
ministrations of large doses of digitalis (foxglove) to the patient 
V.Y. Kuibyshev, who suffered from attacks of angina pectoris 
and advanced arterio-sclerosis? 

Second question: Might the administration of large doses of 
extracts of foxglove over a long period (several months) have 
contributed to increasing the frequency of the attacks of angina 
pectoris? l 

Third question: Is it permissible in case of attacks of angina 
pectoris to allow the patient to move about and to climb stairs, 
and may a patient suffering from an attack of angina pectoris be 
left without immediate medical attention? 

Fourth question: May it be regarded as established, on the 
basis of the sum total of these facts, that the method -of treatment 
of V. V. Kuibyshev was a deliberate act of wrecking designed 
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to hasten his death, the expert knowledge possessed by the 


accused, as weil as the fact that V. V. Kuibyshev was deliberately 
left without medical attention during one of his usual attacks of 
angina pectoris, being utilized for this purpose? 

On the killing of Comrade Menzhinsky. . 

First question: Was the prolonged administration of extracts 
of foxglove, especially in conjunction with lysates, which tend 
to enhance the action of foxglove extracts, permissible in the case 
of the patient V. R. Menzhinsky, who suffered from arterio- 
sclerosis, accompanied by severe attacks of angina pectoris and 
infarctions of the myocardium? 

Second question: Might such a method of treatment have con- 
tributed to the exhaustion of the cardiac muscles and thus. have 
contributed to a fatal issue? 


Third question: May it be regarded as éstablished, on the basis 
of the sum total of these facts, that the accused L. G. Levin and 
I. N. Kazakov deliberately adopted wrecking methods of treating 


_ Comrade Menzhinsky, making it their criminal aim to bring about 


the earliest onset of death, which did in fact result from their 
criminal actions? 

On the killing of Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov. 

First question: In the case of M. A. Peshkov, who suffered 
from croupous pneumonia as described in the testimony of the 
accused Levin, was the treatment conducted properly? 

Second question: Might this wrong method of treatment, em- 
ployed by the accused Levin, have contributed to a fatal issue 
of the sickness? l ; 

Third: question: May it be regarded as established that the 
accused Levin, having set himself the criminal aim of hastening 
the death of M. A. Peshkov, deliberately adopted a wrecking 
method of treatment for the accomplishment of his criminal aim? 

Finally, the questions to the expert witnesses on the subject 
of the attempt to poison Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov. 

First question: May it be concluded from the materials submit- 
ted to the experts regarding the organization of the poisoning of 
Comrade N. Į. Yezhov that the accused G. G. Yagoda and 
P. P. Bulanov employed for the attainment of their criminal aim 
extremely dangerous and highly potent means for the gradual 
poisoning of Comrade N. I. Yezhov? 

Second question: May it be regarded as established that as a 
result of the methods employed.by the accused G. G. Yagoda and 
P. P. Bulanov to poison Comrade N. I. Yezhov, his health was 
considerably impaired and that if the crime had not been discovered 
in time there was a direct menace to the life of Comrade 
N. I. Yezhov? . 
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Permit me to hand one copy of these questions to the expat 
witnesses. eas ee fea 
i SIDENT: You may. f 
ee Siete hands a list of the questions to the expert 
MAHE DRESIDENT: ave the defence any additional questions 
bmi mission of experts? - OD ; 
i COUNSEL FOR DE FENCE Oe uae i Pam 
i es 
the Counsel for Defence acquainte emselv 
a They consider them to be exhaustive, and have no 
a ite PRESIDENT: Have the accused any additional ques- 
tions to submit to the eine e j , 
‘T ACCUSED: (Reply in the n ; 
THE P I Aan explain that the expert Ee 
in i that they may examine 
a lt of their labours they must 
materials of the case, and as a result oi in cae 
l it their findings to the Court strictly in accor: ; 
ee of the case and based on the, specialized knowledge 
erts possess. fe es 
he SHINSKY: Allow. me to make salar eo to. Oe ee k 
that it be explained to the expert witnesses, E 
Aree should also be based a Ure ae eevee peti ae 
i o the Court by the accused in this case and | 
Feces, and i therefore consider oe as expert 
wi ld be present in the Court during thi . 
MRE PRESIDENT: That is what I had in mind. If the a 
are present in Court during the interrogation of Levin, Pletne 


and Kazakov, they will thus acquaint themselves with: their 


testimony. eh 
Ad ouret until’ 11 a.m. on March 8. 


Signed] PRESIDENT: oV. ULRICH , 
ae Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
. Military Jurist First Rank 
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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 8, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
please rise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
We shall pass on to the interrogation of the accused Levin. 

Accused Levin, do you confirm the testimony given during 


_ the preliminary investigation? 


LEVIN: I do. ~- l 

a PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
tions 

VYSHINSKY: I have a few questions. l 

Accused Levin, tell us when and under what circumstances 
you became acquainted with Yagoda, and what were the results 
of your intimacy with Yagoda. i n 

LEVIN: My acquaintance with Yagoda began as early as ‘the 
beginning of the twenties. I treated the late Dzerzhinsky and 
Menzhinsky. I met Yagoda occasionally and gave him medical 
treatment. Our meetings became more frequent approximately 
since 1928 in connection with A. M. Gorky’s arrival in Moscow. 

It is a well known fact that since his youth A. M..Gorky had 
been sick with tuberculosis in a very severe form. Both before the 
revolution and since 1921, after the revolution, he had lived in 
Italy for a number of years. During these years Gorky became 
very homesick for the Soviet Union, he was very depressed by his 
being extremely out of touch with the Union, by the impossibility of 
getting news regularly. He began to talk more and more often about 
the necessity of returning. He could not return for good on account 
of the state of his health, and he therefore decided to come to the - 
Union periodically. Since 1928 he used to come to Moscow for the 
summer months, when the climatic conditions around Moscow 
are relatively favourable for lung and heart patients, while in 
Italy, on the contrary, it becomes too hot. Since that year he used 
to come to us for the summer months and return to italy for the 
winter. .. te ; 

There was an established rule that he was to be under the obser- 
vation of some of the Soviet physicians while in Italy. Since I 
was considered his constant physician, I was entrusted with the 
selection of a group of physicians and professors who would divide 
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this half-year into three two-month periods, so that each stayed 


with him for two months in Italy without losing touch with his - 


an few: i Moscow physicians 
steady work Bete. a ach time T lett Taly with him, came 
vere among this group. Lact teft itab t 
+ ecco with him and left Moscow with him as his constant 
sici Mhe others did it in turns. 
physician. The o c 7 pe 
During his residence in Moscow I, as oe o 
physician, visited nim very frequently. He lived outsi : 


1 would stay with him at his place for the night even when there . 


was no urgent need. i R T 
l ne time Yagoda was also a frequent visitor 
Ta We met there eae aly. The relations established ae 
us were not the casual relations between physician and pa ient, 
but those of acquaintances. ` l i 
Dinie the same period my visits to Yagoda at his home T 
his country house became more frequent, because PA - ys 
1 think, around 1930 his wife, Averbach, aes A en ate ie 
hroni i i frequent relapses in th 
was chronically ill and suffered t Dearie 
} illnes uring these acute periods of he ! 
hat peace reel sometimes have to be in their house ai 
ae ot with one of the physicians of the eae Sa SA o 
G.P. .„ even with the late surgeon iozanov, na’ 
a with the case as a physician. Thus our acquaint 
‘ance became more and more intimate. ee 
~ i must say that Yagoda treated aso! ae “| q e 
i ion. Frankly speaking, 
me various marks of attention 4 Lee 
i t of the ordinary, becaus 
seem to me as being something ou , e aaah 
ici ten meet with the desire on the pa Pp 
Py anon ier ots i marks of their attention. In a 
to show their gratitude and give us S e E E A 
id not see anything wrong or incomp 
ae k e of attention on his part e er aa 
VYSHINSKY: How was this attention expressed r 
LEVIN: Well, for instance, he had beautiful flowers, eae 
a conservatory, and he would send a cere as oe 
i Once he made me 
very good French wine. ee ene 
ple tome: he turned over to me as my p 4 
House. ve Moscow where I lived with my family -during the sum 
mer months for five or six years. 


- VYSHINSKY: Did he specially build the country house for 


e i erty... .- 
g , he turned it over to me as my propi mn 
Dy SHINSICY. That is to say, he made you a present of a coun 
iry house. ©  - - 7 sog 
7 I regarded it as a present. : each 
Be TW SHINGICY: Did Yagoda give you any assistance during 
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your trips abroad by relieving you-of vario 
malities? 
LEVIN: Yes, he would inform the customs: house that when 
returning from abroad I was to be allowed to pass without under- 
going inspection. ; i : 
` VYSHINSKY: What use did you make of this? l 
LEVIN: I would bring things for my wife, for the wives of 
my sons, children’s things, women’s things—I would bring 
small presents to people at my place of work. ee. 
VYSHINSKY: In a word, you brought anything you wanted, 


without paying customs duties, without undergoing customs 
house inspection. 


LEVIN: Yes, but these were not valuables. 

VYSHINSKY: Of course, you did not sell these valuables, 

LEVIN: I brought them for relatives. 

VYSHINSKY: I understand, for yourself, for relatives, for 
friends, for acquaintances, for pals. 

LEVIN: Of course. 

VYSHINSKY: The border and cust 
not apply to you. 

LEVIN: Quite right. 

VYSHINSKY: And did this go on for long? 

LEVIN: In 1934 I still made a visit abroad. 

pene And when did this “special’’ attention to you 
begin 


LEVIN: Since my first trip to Alexei. Maximovich—in 1928 
or 1929—up to the last. ; 
VYSHINSKY: Well, what further? Did you consider these as 
being ordinary marks of attention? Is that the way patients gener- 
ally show attention to their physicians? f 
LEVIN: You probably know that it is not so. 

VYSHINSKY: Neither trips abroad, nor presents, nor country 
houses, nor customs house, nor duties? 

LEVIN: Of course. : 

eK So did you consider this as something ordi- 
nary : 

._ LEVIN: For him it was probably ordinary. 

“WYSHINSKY: And for you? y 

LEVIN: For me, of course, it was not ordinary. 

_ VYSHINSKY: Did you give thought to the questio 
this was happening, what the cause was for this attention? 
© LEVIN: I gave no thought to this, because I considered that 
for him this was of no great consequence, that for a man of his 
position these were small marks of attention. 

.VYSHINSKY: But you compare it with your own position; 
was it an ordinary thing for you? : l 
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us customs house for- 


oms house regulations did 


n why 


LEVIN: Of course it was not an ordinary thing. But neither 
was he an ordinary patient. 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, an extraordinary patient showed 
you extraordinary attention. 

LEVIN: Yes, of course. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us, please, what was the upshot of all 
this? , 

_ LEVIN: For an ordinary patient it is difficult to make presents, 
because... 

VYSHINSKY: I beg your pardon, 1 shail interrupt you again. 
When you were felieved of all kinds of customs house inspections, 
did you think that that was natural and legal? | , 

LEVIN: I did not think it natural and legal, but I knew that 
it was ‘quite frequently practised. 

VYSHINSKY: Practised by whom, and how did-you know? 

LEVIN: I knew that a number of persons enjoyed the privi- 
leges of diplomatic passports, etc. 

VYSHINSKY: So you considered yourself a diplomat. 

LEVIN: No, of course not, I did not consider myself that. 

VYSHINSKY: You realized that you were taking advantage 
of gross violations of Soviet laws but you agreed to this lawlessness 
for mercenary reasons. 

LEVIN: Yes, I realized that. But I must say that the state 
suffered very smali losses on account of this; I brought just a few 
neckties, trifles. Bax ao 
- -VYSHINSKY: But numerous individual losses make up one big 

loss. However, this is the way every criminal justifies his crime. 
Even when-one steals a million in gold he can say that, with 
regard.toa powerful and rich state like ours, this is a small loss for 
the state. ; ae os ` 

LEYIN: Permit me to continue your thought and figure ‘out 
in money how much the customs house was supposed to levy. The 
sum would be a small one. 

VYSHINSKY: You still do not realize the gravity of your 
crime. Pg . ae 
LEVIN: Yes, yes, I do. race 
VYSHINSKY: Then proceed with your explanations. 
LEVIN: I must confess that this was such, attention that it 
even flattered me. This was attention on the part of the head of 
a‘body like the O.G.P.U. I saw in this a definite recognition 
and confidence in me on the part of the head of such an institu- 
tion. The things I know now could never have entered my head. 

. VYSHINSKY: But later they did enter your head. - 

LEVIN: Yes, they did. ; : 

VYSHINSKY: How did it happen? . 

LEVIN: In 1932 Alexei Maximovich decided to move to Mos- 
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cow for good with’ all his famil ily i 
: t y. The family includ i 
Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov. Early in 1933, tevin cae 
G i o to Loe during a walk through the P 
nitry house, he begana conversation to which h 
guently returned several times, a conversati eae eg 
ien retu ; nversation a i 
oun a a fe Maxim Alexeyevich es A 
jas dissatisfied with his mode of life, with his-b i 
that he was dissatisfied with the fact that | bese vere pote 
S at he never touched 
e a aes engaged a anything; he was diseatiefied 
ict that he was addicted to strong liquors. B i 
ee sak or less eoe Lon ed o the ae ee 
. A. Peshkov, who was the father of two child 
no constant duties whatever, no obligat ora 
ver, k, no definite 
occupation, and merely lived at his father’ one 
I s 
Ea so far aroused no grave suspicions e pe 
During one such conversation he said to me: Yo 
$ : u see, — 
ue ae sone Rae him—is not only a ponds iotine 
ut a miul influence on his father. His fath 
him, and he takes advantage of it to bri Gost ee 
ful people to Alexei Maximovich’s e a 
i use. He 
It is necessary to do something that he should i ee 
VYSHINSKY: That is to say? 
A ae oe about his death. 
: Hence, to murd im? - 
-- LEVIN: Of course. ke 


VYSH : 
es INSKY: And so Yagoda proposed to you to carry this 


LEVIN: He said: “You must h i i 
: elp us in this.” IJ 
A ee E ie reaction, how terrible fe Ss 
; in at this is sufficienti 
And then the ceaseless mental anguish. Si Pa a pain 
this period; therefore I cannot ah as 
: for a verbatim i 
of this story, only for its substance. H i Ba a 
A : . He said further: ‘Y 
oe ee is talking to you, the head of what jeatitation ts 
: king o you. You know,” he said, “that I am responsible 
wa P of T Party and for the lives. of the most 
nt leaders of the Party and the go 
for the life and activities of Alexei M aang cer 
C e ] aximovich, and theref 
since it is necessary for the interests of Alexej i ich that 
ee of Alexei Maximovich that 
Peay put out of the way, you must not hesitate before this ` 
VYSHINSKY: Those i o 
Lei. were his arguments? 
VYSHINSKY: What did you think? 
LEVIN: I thought nothing. He said: “Let us now drop this 
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conversation; you think it over at home, and I shall call you in 


a few days.”’ 
VYSHINSKY: What were you supposed to think over? 
LEVIN: Whether to agree or not to agree. 
VYSHINSKY: Besides this, what else were 

think over? ae 
LEVIN: How to put this into effect. 

mind that you cannot help obeying me, you cannot get away 
from me. Once I place confidence in you with regard to this 
thing, once confidence is placed in you with regard to this 
matter, you must appreciate it and you must carry this out. 

You cannot tell anybody about it. Nobody will believe you. 

They will believe not you, but me. Have no doubts about this, 

but go ahead and do it. You think it over, how you could do 

it, whose services you could enlist for this. { will call you in 

a few days.’’ He. reiterated that my refusal to carry this out 

would spell ruin for me and my family. I figured that I had no 

ether way out, that I had to submit to him. Again, if you took 
at it retrospectively, if you look back at 1932 from today, when 
you consider how all-powerful Yagoda appeared to me, a non- 

Party person, then, of course, it was very difficult to evade his 


threats, his orders. 
VYSHINSKY: And did you try to evade them? 
LEVIN: I tried in my soul. 
VYSHINSKY: In your soul, but you showed no resistance? 
- LEVIN: No. S , ; ; 
VYSHINSKY: Did you try to protest, to tell somebody about 
this, to inform? 
LEVIN: No. I did nothing, { did not try to evade, I spoke 
to no one and adopted a decision. When I came to a decision, Í 
called on him. Yagoda said to me: «jt will probably be difficult 
for you to do this alone. Whom do you think you could enlist 
for this affair?’’ 1 told him that it was generally very difficult 
to introduce a new physician to Alexei Maximovich’s house, because 
they did not like it there. There was, however, one physician 
who had treated Maxim Alexeyevich during one of my vacations; 
this was Dr. A. J. Vinogradov from the Medical Service of the 
0.G.P.U. Kryuchkov knew him very well. If I am not mistaken, 
it had been Kryuchkov who had sent for Vinogradov. (Kryuchkov 
was Alexei Maximovich’s secretary.) I said that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to enlist his services. I said further that, if it 
were necessary to enlist the services of someone else of the consult- 
ing physicians, then the only consulting physician who used to 
came to this house was Professor Dmitry Dmitrievich Pletnev. 
{ did not point him out definitely at the time, but I said that if 
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you supposed to 


He said: “Have in 


it should become necessary i 
| | e ne y in case of such an illness 
a tie area R the only one ui ee 
. D. v. i aa ‘ 
ieee aa as at was the way things stood in 1933. He was 
VYSHINSKY: Who is “he”? . ce, sah | 
ed EVI: Yagoda. At that time he thought of another desi 
a rh ted ae ings, Yagoda often inquired of me about the ut 
ae : o oa Menzhinsky, the then Hak 
I k .G.P.U., who was seriously i i jA 
hee m Chairman of the ero pees ig as 
m oy, a pe my steady patient from the very first yeni 
ea ae n 1926, he had had a very serious attack of i 
gi a 3 ris. l rom that time on his health failed, he had be te 
a see eh Soa ay oe therapeutist, could do ety litile 
hi e, and, aS always ha i 
people Pesan ie ioe for Gone workins Hes. Ae that tine 
of a miraculous medici t ne 
Say nie. we icine, the one of Professo 
í yole, ich he advertised; f 
ee pectoris. Schwartzman was invited to o oe 
a sen ae he produced a good impression on Menzhi ey, 
nee sets ee ame in Schwartzman. Then there ae 
othe , there was a lot of publicity a ikola- 
yen Kazakov, and he (Menzhinsky) fed Paarl TER 
eee nae he 1932, Vyacheslav Rudolfovich was re ular 
ae by. gs ov, He was not only his steady patient ba b 
aL prea his fame, and he was one of the small ro or 
ae aa peop : at that time who were under the ee eae 
roa vane elped by him a great deal. This publicity aro a 
— y i constant discussions about him in Moscow, re ite 
a a meeting of the Council of People’s Commissa bi ie 
ae E pile of medical treatment by Karako 
t ; ing at which i : 
Base supported Kazakov s DS e pe oant 
ie Y: Meetings which took place i 
ronens reves oe on the a A 
: I am referring to i ic 
r Kazakov lysates n ae pene at which the question 
Y: Tell us, what did Ya toe 
about Menzhinsicy? us, What did Yagoda say to you concretely 
EVIN: To this question I i ate j 
ee es Which wee EE T 
: Several times he just inquired A 
a P a in October or A e 
a enzhinsky’s health?’’ I said that, accord re r a 
cee ae ue Was in a very bad state. Then he said: cowl ie 
, then? He is a doomed man.’’ He was indeed ee 
3 $ 
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that time as an almost opil o patient from the point of view 
restoring ey: Did "youl tell Yagoda drat Merina could 
oa EN IN. Le eee E get your question. 

E at sda ta 
My cou wee up te Fah for an indefinite period of time? 

VIN: Yes, oF © . 
VESETI: anti gn a R B 
i tiying Coy: And did he not say, differently —‘‘What for?” 

Lee oy, bid he not say that it was necessary to hasten 
ee is w ing to. I told him 
nay! w E a er since 1982 te nad been a alo us supporter 
o a out fray, don’t be embarrassed. 

Pa a a Yagoda tell you it was necessary to 
kill Menzhinsky? _ 

LEYIN: He did. 


VYSHINSKY: And whom did you say then it was necessary — 


: » . ? 
to enlist for this purposes . | 
N: Dr. Kazakov. 

eens You asked Dr. Kazakov to oE for what 
purpose? For treatment or for bringing about dea 
SH one iy any Kazakov? | 

NaN: He dase patients with lysates, and Kazakov pre- 
pared the lysates himself in - paneer etic 

- So he could prepare an i 

ee cue prepare lysates which would not help, but 

would SHINSKY!, i dministering poison. 
: That is the same as a ; r 

EA right. I told Yagoda then: ‘ meem aaa 
the course of the treatment there are LMU on eats spe 
during these interruptions í on ea ae 

i I could combine the lysates | m 
Aon combination with lysates might B ae 
" VYSHINSKY: Did you explain this to Yagoda 

LEVIN: Yes, I explained it to Yagoda. 7 

VYSHINSKY: And what did Yagoda say 
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LEVIN: He said that he would taik it over with Kazakov 
and that he would give him instructions. When I met Kazakov 
at the end of 1933, I found out that Yagoda had sent for him to 
talk it over with him, that he knew what was to be done, and 
that he would discuss with me as to how the lysates were to be 
prepared. He asked me what cardiac medicines 1 would recom- 
mend during my visit. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Kazakov, do you confirm Levin’s 
present evidence? : 
KAZAKOV: In substance I do. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you cenfirm that Levin spoke to you? 
KAZAKOV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: What exactly did he tell you? 
KAZAKOV: I met Levin three times and he gradually drew 
me into this thing: there was a meeting in May, in June, and, 
finally, in October. ` 
VYSHINSKY: What year? 
KAZAKOV: 1933. 
VYSHINSKY: Hence, there were three meetings in 1933? 
KAZAKOV: Three meetings. 
VYSHINSKY: The first meeting was in May; what did you 
talk about then? ; 
KAZAKOV: At this meeting he expressed his sympathy over 
the fact that I was isolated from medical circles, that physicians 
attacked me, and that I was in such a difficult situation. Hesug- 
gested that I keep in closer touch with physicians, and he also 
said: “I’ll have a special taik with you.” I asked: “What about?’’ 
He said: “About Menzhinsky’s health.’’ 
VYSHINSKY: He recommended that you keep in closer 
touch with any particular physician, or with physicians in general? 
KAZAKOV: I kept at a distance, because a very ruthless fight 
was going on. 

VYSHINSKY: And did Levin express sympathy for you? 

KAZAKOV: During the meeting in May he said that I was 
fussing about with Menzhinsky to no purpose. Menzhinsky, he 
said, was a living corpse. In my opinion, Menzhinsky was de- 
veloping chronio-sepsis. Levin disagreed with me, and as a result 
I was dropped. I told him in sharp terms that. I was dissatisfied 
with the way he had behaved towards me. He told me: ‘‘We shall 
talk this question over with you specially.’’ It is true that his 
cynical remark that Menzhinsky was a corpse and that there was. 
no use fussing with him jarred upon me. 

VYSHINSKY: Why did it jar upon you? 

KAZAKOV: Because it was cynical. I knew that when Vya- 


cheslav Rudolfovich took treatments from me he was back on 
his feet. : 
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VYSHINSKY: In a word, his statement sounded cynical to 
you. 
KAZAKOV: Of course, cynical. As soon as he would show im- 
provement, I would be kept away from him. 
VYSHINSKY: Who would keep you away from him? 
= KAZAKOV: Levin. I came around again on March 5 and then 
{ was kept away until June. 7 told him that. Se 
VYSHINSKY: What did he answer? 
KAZAKOV: He? As usual, with a smirk... - 
VYSHINSKY: Further. i os 
KAZAKOV: I met him in june. He expressed the opinion 
that I had been right in my diagnosis about Menzhinsky’s having 
developed chronio-sepsis as a result of the grippe. ‘There was a group 
of physicians there and they did not object to my starting to treat 


him. Beatie TR 
VYSHINSKY: You are making it very long. After all, we 
will interrogate you separately. At present, tell: us briefly—what 
was the second conversation about?’ l ; 
KAZAKOV: He said that he did not object to my starting 
to treat Menzhinsky.... os 
VYSHINSKY: In a word, he called you? : E 
KAZAKOV: Yes. I started to treat Menzhinsky.- - 
VYSHINSKY: And were you not ‘surprised at this? 
KAZAKOV: He- uttered only one phrase: «y think you have 
understood me.’ 9 ee : 
VYSHINSKY: And did you understand him? 
KAZAKOV: :1 understood nothing. gas eee 
VYSHINSKY: In cases when one does fot understand when 
ene is told, “You understood me,’’ one usually asks: ‘‘What are 
you driving at?’’ Did you ask him? a te PEE 
KAZAKOV: I had a great negativism. ... : : 
VYSHINSKY: And how would it be in Russian? ne 
KAZAKOV: An unfriendly feeling for Lev Grigorievich. 
VYSHINSKY: The more reason why you should have asked 
what this equivocation meant. oes 
KAZAKOV: I should have, but I didn’t. . f 
VYSHINSKY: Perhaps you really did understand him? ~ 
KAZAKOV: No, no. f . i 
VYSHINSKY: So he said to you: “You understood me?’ 
And what did you answer? ei 
KAZAKOV: I just stared at him with bulging eyes and said 
nothing. I started to. treat Menzhinsky, and Menzhinsky got 
better. f : 
. VYSHINSKY: You tell us less about your merits and more 
about the substance of the question put to you. Why did you 
not ask him: “What are you driving at? I do not understand you.”’ 
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Usuaily peopl 
be y peopie do not ask wien they understand. Isn°t . that 
KAZAKOV: Yes, that’s so. | i 
WOES Did-you guess something at that time? 
October, he told ae. 7 F pba Ace aa us Later, a 
ees ght you were cleverer; you still have 
VYSHINSKY: How everr Co bae 
Ben a ow was your cleverness supposed to have 
KAZAKOV: He told me ver 
. y curtly: “Pm i 
rade undertaken Menzhinsky’s treatment with an a and 
ii a sate ae eens Lene you should not have alowed 
I work.” i is 
this you are irritating Vavoda* eye eae er uae A 
A es And what did you say? 
: Serre And he added that this would lea 
A Aa And what did you say? 
cn. eee waiting for what was coming next 
: : Why did you listen? Wasn’t it already clear 


d to no good. 


_ what he was driving at? 


KAZAKOV: I wanted to hear w 
hat w i 
KARKO T, And what did come ma a 
that AEA : October Levin said to me: “You must realize 
by ARN, actually a corpse and by restoring his health 
zoda Rerne i hy get back to work, you are antagonizing Ya- 
Sit cf ilie way, aad docs et Gee Menzhinsky 
shrift of youn” you do not submit Yagoda will make short 
ole He was frightening you .* | 
Aine Yes. “Not a word of this to Menzhinsky, because 
stop at an thing. H Yagoda anyhow. Yagoda is a man who does not 
i VYSHINSICY: e would get you even if you were underground.’’ 
KAZA KY: That is how he was frightening you? ; 
KOV: He stated it in these terms ey Z 
AR Were you frightened? l 
to me: “Re V: It gave me food for thought. Levin further said 
anii EN AT a will talk to you about this.’’ 
Abe ROW Woe 4c eee bewildered, frightened and did 
HSS What did you answer Levin? 
oe I answered nothing, . ` a A 
heared eS So it appears that all these three times yo 
: id no know what to. ans ee 
Reet ats Levin was Yagoda’s agent Wane te hie 
grounds whatever for speaking to me so frankly ad no 
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VYSHINSKY: Hence, you assert that Levin was frightening 
you, that he was threatening you? 

KAZAKOYV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Acctised Levin, is it true what Kazakov is 
saying here? Won 

LEVIN: I do not know whether to object at once, right away, 
or later. There is so much confusion here.... i 

VYSHINSKY: That-is what the Court investigation is for— 
te untangle all this confusion. ; 

LEVIN: I do not know what he means by such expressions a 
‘frightening,’’ “bulging eyes, ’’ and his reference to the fact that he 
understood me by the expression of my eyes alone. I did not con- 
sider Kazakov so clever that he could understand at a glance. 

I think it is not worth while dwelling on these trifles. Of 
course, if the Court demands it, I can tell everything in detail. 

VYSHINSKY: I am asking you, did you really try to frighten 
Kazakov? 

LEVIN: It is fantastic, if only fer the reason that my whole 
conversation with Yagoda concerning Menzhinsky took place in 
the autumn of 1933, and here it appears that 1 was ‘supposed to 
know in May that it was necessary tò kill Menzhinsky. Ka- 
zakov says that the conversation took place in May. 

KAZAKOV: The first conversation took place in May. 

VYSHINSKY: Did he try to frighten you during the first 
conversation? me 

-KAZAKOV: No. The second conversation took place in June. 

“VYSHINSKY: Did he try to frighten you? 

KAZAKOV: No, he did not. 3 E 

VYSHINSKY: And when did he? > >> 00 7 

KAZAKOV: In October, when I returned from Kislovodsk, he 
spoke to me frankly. nee 

LEVIN: Yes, 1 told Kazakov then that Yagoda said so-and-so, 
that he would call for him and tell him all the details. 

VYSHINSKY (to Kazakov): Did Levin tell you that? 

` KAZAKOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Levin, you deny that you were trying 
to frighten Kazakov? 

LEVIN: I said that, inasmuch as I was frightened by Yagoda. .. - 

VYSHINSKY: You were frightened yourself? et 

LEVIN: I said that I had no means of fighting him. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Kazakov, is Levin telling the truth? 

KAZAKOV: Levin uttered one phrase to the effect that Yagoda 
was a man who would not stop at anything and that, if I offered 
resistance, he would certainly deprive me of my life. 

LEVIN: That is perfectly true. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you say that? 
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LEVIN: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: And, consequently, what? 
LEVIN: If you want, I can tell i io 
ih hanes eae | you aot the conversations 
VYSHINSKY: No. . a 
LEVIN: I also think it is not worth whil 
D Consequently? ie 
E : Since Yagoda would not stop at anythin 
VYSHINSKY: It was nece i PRT 
nn necessary to submit? 
VYSHINSKY: Did you say so? l 
LEVIN: Yes, and we so decided. i l 
KAZAKOV: Į decided nothing. | 
E oe Did Levin tell you that Yagoda would send for 
KAZAKOV: Yes. ` 
VYSHINSKY: What did ‘you say in reply? 
BGO: I said nothin á ee 
KY: What did your conversati ithe 
KAZAKOV: We a ea oe 
: Did you come to an agreement? : 
PARY No, I told him nothing. E s 
an NSKY: need Levin, did Kazakov say anything to 
LEVIN: Before his meeting with Y id it 
: agoda, he said nothing. 
ss Ngo ue riage yor task was to inform Kakos 
1 ing wi a I “con i 
oe ee goda, to have a conversation of 
‘LEVIN: Yes, I told Kazakov that ild se 
him and tell him all. Mb Ni : eee ies seb 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, did you instruct Levi 
: you instruct Levin t 
o aaa that he would be asked to come and have a talk with 
YAGODA: The first time I saw this man was here. 
AE n yo eve m aa instructions to Levin? 
: 1 gave instructions to Levin t i 
VYSHINSKY: eA ape teat in to talk it over... 
DA: With Kazakov; but I did not receive him personall 
R Me d am not ae you whether you recived him 
; sking you whether ins i Í 
: over with ee you instructed Levin to talk 
ODA: I gave no instructions to talk to Kazak 
VYSHINSKY: You just sai revi 
ieee You just said here that you gave Levin such 
YAGODA: I gave Levin instructions to bring about 
í : the d 
of Alexei Maximovich Gorky and Kuibyshev, and that’s ie 
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YYSHINSKY: And how: about Menzhinsky? A f 7 
YAGODA: I did not pring about the death of either Menzhinsky 
or Max Peshkov. A i i = 

VYSHINSKY: We shall discuss this when we interrogate 
you. What is important for me now is to verify whether eee l 
is stating the truth when he says that you commissioned him to 
tell Kazakov that you would send for him. MS TER 

YAGODA: I gave no commission to Levin about talking to 
Kazakov. f < ' 

VYSHINSKY: You did not? . l 

YAGODA: No. shite 

VYSHINSKY: Levin, did you hear Yagoda’s statement? 

LEVIN: I did. te ae i 

VYSHINSKY: Who is right, then? 

LEVIN: I do not know how to take this present statement 
by Yagoda. The fact that Kazakov was asked to come to Yagoda, 
Kazakov himself... ~ = | 

VYSHINSKY: I’m not asking about this. Did Yagoda give 
you a commission? eee a 

LEVIN: He did. ai’ 

VYSHINSKY: Did you convey it to Kazakov? 

LEVIN: [ did. SF ; pee 

VYSHINSKY: Was Kazakov sent for? _ ue. 

LEVIN: He was. 6-0 % 4 i eriei 

- VYSHINSKY: How do you know that he went? =. 

LEVIN: He says. so himself. = ~ ae 

VYSHINSKY: How do you know that he went? 

LEVIN: Kazakov himself told me about it. TER 
VYSHINSKY: Kazakov, were you called to see Yaga at 
KAZAKOV: Yes, on November 6, 1933, at three o clock in 
the afternoon. DE l 
VYSHINSKY: Did you go? 
KAZAKOV: Yes, a car was sent for me. - 
VYSHINSKY: Did Yagoda receive you? 
KAZAKOV: He did. - l 
VYSHINSKY: Did he talk to you? 
- KAZAKOV: Yes. f l 
VYSHINSKY: Had you ever seen o before that? 
AZAKOVY: No, that was the first time. 
VYSHINSKY. And what did Yagoda speak to you ead i 
KAZAKOV: -I must make a'short introductory statement is ; 
Why did I go on November 6? On EEU Sin T e 
i ; : f : 
zhinsky was taken from Shestie Gorki to l ee a 
kya Street, to a redecorated house. 1 had no se n 
an this for about.two or three weeks. On November 6, a car 
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of the O.G.P.U. came for me and I went to Meshchariskaya Street. 
When I came into the rooms in which Menzhinsky and his fam- 
ily had been installed the evening before, I found there, first 
of all, a terribly stifling atmosphere... . eee 
VYSHINSKY: Do not go into such details, please, wé will 
interrogate you separately. Tell us what we are interested in in 
connection with Yagoda’s statement that he never saw you before. 
~ KAZAKOV: On November 6, when I returned Kome from 
Menzhinsky’s, I was called to the telephone and was told that 
a car would come for me from Yagoda. In this car I was driven 
to the first entrance of the O.G.P.U. 
Yagoda met me and asked: “How do you find- Menzhinsky’s 
health?’ I said that after the attacks of bronchial asthma, Men- 


-thinsky’s condition was now grave. Further, he asked me whether 


I had spoken to Levin. I said: “Yes, I have spoken.’’ “What 
are you fiddling about, then?’’ Yagoda said. “Why don’t you 
act?” I had given medical treatment to Menzhinsky, he had been 
in such a grave condition. Together with the chauffeur, I had even 
carried him on to the veranda, because he had been undergoing 
an attack as a result of the stifling atmosphere in the rooms. “Who 
asked you to offer medical assistance to Menzhinsky?’’ Yagoda 
was literally fuming; he said: “Everybody has given up Menzhinsky, 
you are fussing about with him to no purpose. His life is of no use 


_to anybody, he is in everybody’s way. I order you to work out 


together with Levin a method of treatment whereby it would 
be possible to bring about a quick end to Menzhinsky’s life. Re- 
member that if you make any attempt to disobey me,I shall find 
quick means of exterminating you.” 

VYSHINSKY: What did you answer him? l o E 

KAZAKOV: Yagoda went on to say: “I know how to appreciate 
people who submit to me. You cannot hide from me.’ I asked 
what he wanted of me. He reiterated that I must meet Levin and 
work out a method which would help to hasten Menzhinsky’s 
death. I was utterly perplexed. Out of fear, I submitted. I said 
that I would see Levin. I met him at the end of December. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, Kazakov states that you sum- 
moned him, that you met him, and that you gave him definite 
instructions. What have you to say about the matter? 

YAGODA: It says in Kazakov’s testimony that he came to 
see me, that he was there in the evening. 

VYSHINSKY: You answer my question: did you summon 
Kazakov, and did you meet him? l 

YAGODA: The first time I saw this man was here. I never spoke 
to him on these subjects. » 

VYSHINSKY: Why did you speak about this otherwise during 


_ the preliminary investigation? 
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YAGODA: It is not true that I said this at the preliminary 
‘javestigation. 
VYSHINSKY: I request that Vol. I, p. 195, of the record 
be presented. l a 
Deposition of the accused Yagoda of December 28, 1937 (p. 196 
of the record): . a 
«It is a known fact that during his last years Menzhinsky 
was more often ill than at work, I directed the work. It was clear 
that after his death 1 would become Chairman of the 0.G.P.U, I 
became accustomed to this idea and was waiting for Menzhinsky’s 
death, but he did not die. When I instructed Levin to get Max out 
of the way...” by sen te 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Levin, who is this Max? . 
LEVIN: Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov. task 
VYSHINSKY: “I thought, why could not the same thing be 
done to Menzhinsky? In one of my conversations with Levin, 
I spoke to him bluntly about this. He was already linked with me 
in preparing crimes and he could not refuse to do this. , 
Accused Yagoda, was Levin linked with you in preparing 
crimes? i 
YAGƏDA: Not in the case of Max. 
VYSHINSKY: In whose case? ; 
YAGODA: Kuibyshev and Maxim Gorky. yA 
VYSHINSKY: And did you state that during the preliminary 
investigation? . EA ae 7 
YAGODA: I did - poe é 
_ VYSHINSKY: ‘But he said that he had no access to Men- 
zhinsky, that the physician in attendance was Kazakov, without 
whom nothing could be done. I instructed Levin to enlist Kaza- 
kov for this purpose,” >; al : 
Did you depose this, accused Yagoda? ; 
YAGODA: I said that I did, but it is mot true. — 
VYSHINSKY: Why did you make this deposition if it is not 
true? f l . 
YAGODA: F don’t know why.. 
VYSHINSKY: Be seated. . ; 
“I summoned Kazakov and confirmed my orders... . He did 
his work, Menzhinsky died.” a . 
Did you depose this, accused Yagoda? 
YAGODA: I did. . 
VYSHINSKY: Hence, you met Kazakov? - 
YAGODA: No. . l aei 
VYSHINSKY: Why did you make a false deposition? 
` YAGODA: Permit me not to answer this question. 
VYSHINSKY: So you deny that you organized the murder of 
Menzhinsky? ; ! ; 
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YAGODA: f do. a 

VYSHINSKY: Did you admit it in this deposition? 

YAGODA: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: When the Procurator of the Union interrogated 
you, what did you answer to this question about your part in the 
murder of Menzhinsky? 

. YAGODA: I confirmed it also then. l ; 
VYSHINSKY: You confirmed it. Why did you confirm it? 
YAGODA: Permit me not to answer this question. 
VYSHINSKY: Then answer my last question: Did you file 

any protest or complaint with regard to the preliminary inves- 
tigation? 

YAGODA: None. 

VYSHINSKY: Are you filing any now? 

YAGODA: No. ` 

VYSHINSKY: Be seated, 

Accused Levin, proceed. i 

LEVIN: I omitted one detail which should be mentioned. 
Yagoda told me that he had had a conversation with Kryuchkov. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Kryuchkov, what kind of conversation 
did you have with Yagoda? 

KRYUCHKOV: Yagoda told me that it was necessary to 
remove Maxim Peshkov. oe a 

VYSHINSKY: What does ‘“‘remove’’. mean? 

KRYUCHKOV: To murder Maxim. He said: “It is not a ques- 
tion of Maxim, but mainly of Gorky. Gorky’s activity must be 
cut down, Gorky’s activity is in the way of some people.’’ From 
the further conversation, I understood that he was referring 
to Rykov, Bukharin and others. During this conversation I learnt 
from Yagoda that a counter-revolutionary coup was being planned 
and he was a participant in this coup. He told me plainly: Soon 
there will be a new government in the U.S.S.R., a new gov- 
ernment more in line with your tendencies. 

VYSHINSKY: Whose? 

KRYUCHKOV: Mine. 

VYSHINSKY: And what were your tendencies? 

KRYUCHKOV: On the basis of a conversation I had with him, 
approximately in 1933, he could draw the conclusion that I was 
close to the organization of the Rights. I asked him what I was 
to do. He said: “You know how Alexei Maximovich loves Max. 
Max’s death would be a heavy blow to Gorky and would turn him 
into a harmless old man. You must kill Max.’’ At the same time 
he added a few threatening phrases. I complied with Yagoda’s 
proposal. Yagoda told me: “You used to drink with Max before, 
so now ply him with liquor....”’ 
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VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, did you speak to Kryuchkov 


about the conspiracy? 7 
"AGODA: No. I never spoke to Kryuchk 
> i ; ` K $ . . . . i?) 
PY YSHINSKY: Did you talk to him on political topics: 
AGODA: Ni er trusted him. ` T 
YAGODA: No, I never trusted 
VYSHINSKY : So everything that Kryuchkov says - - 


YAGODA: It is all lies. ` 
VYSHINSKY: You-gave him no such instruct 
xim Peshkov? 
ie VAGODA: { nave stated, Citizen Procura 
to Maxim Peshkov I gave no instructions. 
murder. o. 
VYSHINSKY: So Levin is lying. 
YAGODA: He is lying. | 
VYSHINSKY: Kazakov is lying? 
YAGODA: Yes, lying. 
VYSHINSKY: Kryuchkov? 
YAGODA: Is lying. l l saat 
VY Y. e Kryuchkov no instructions regarding 
the SS a At the preliminary investigation 


you... ; 
YAGODA: I lied. 5 
VYSHINSKY: And now 
: I am telling the truth. a HA 
BE Why did you lie at the preliminary investiga 
rare I told you. Permit me not to reply to this question. 
HINSKY: Continue, accused Levin. l 
ENIN: As a result of our joint wrecking aon ea 
Rud ifovich Menzhinsky and Maxim Alexeyevich F dee 
in M imost on the same day, on two succeeding apa ie 
ie shel te Court and of you, Citizen Procurator, not to 3 : 
o t on the details of how we effected this and to ane 
cae ords on my further conversation with Yagoda oe ng 
n Ho victims. I wish to choose this sequence if a pee 
eit wre comprehensible to you as laymen what bi : ae 
the wrecking lines. It will be necessary for me ae ee eal 
brief medical introduction, then our mode o ele 
ay identical in all four cases, will be clearer to you. - a 
toh it now dwell only on the fact that as a a o 
joir t wrecking activities Menzhinsky died on pee ve see 
md Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov died the following 
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ov about the con- 


ions regarding 


tor, that with regard 
{ see no sense in his 


These crimes were perpetrated. There is no need to stress how 
vile and abominable they were when committed by any doctor, 
no matter. who the patient is or what the circumstances may be. 
But it was especially painful for me to carry this out with regard. 
to Menzhinsky, for whom I always had a very strong: liking... 

VYSHINSKY: So we see. l TEOS 

LEVIN: ...and who was always very well disposed towards 
me, and especially with regard to the son of Alexei Maximovich 
Gorky. 

But at that time I was unaware of what the future had in 
store for me. Within a few days after the funerals of V. R. Menzhin- 
sky and M. A. Peshkov, Yagoda again summoned me and said: 
‘Well, now that you have committed these crimes, you are en- 
tirely in my hands and you must agree to what I shall now propose— 
something much more serious and important. I warn you that 
what I shall instruct you to do now is just as obligatory for you 
as my previous instructions. But in order to make you understand 
what I am going to tell you and what you have to do, I must brief- 
ly inform you of the situation in the country. After this mat- 
ters will become more clear to ¥ou, a non-Party man who stands 
far from politics, and you will then know better how to act.’? 
Then he went on to tell me that widespread dissatisfaction was 
growing and strengthening in the Party against the Party leader- 
ship, that a change of government was inevitable, predetermined 
and unavoidable, that the movement was headed by Rykov, Bukha- 
rin and Yenukidze. And since this was inevitable, since it would 
happen all the same, then the sooner it took place, the better. 
In order to speed it up, in order to facilitate this process, 
we had to remove certain members of the Political Bureau and 
Alexei Maximovich Gorky from the political scene. This was a 
hjstorical necessity. But you stopped me, Citizen Procurator, when 
I wanted to tell you what I lived through in connection with this. 
I shall, therefore, not speak of this at all, I shall only relate the 
bare facts in accordance with your wish. Then, after a while, 
he said: “There is no reason for you to be so upset, you should 
understand that this is inevitable, that this is a historical mo- 
ment, that it is a historical necessity, a stage of the revolution 
through which we must pass, and you will pass through it with 
us, you will be witness of it, and you must help us with the means 
which you have at your disposal. Instead of becoming upset, tell 
me whom you can take upon yourself besides Alexei Maximovich 
Gorky.” I again omit the rest and will only say that I had no . 
further conversations with him on that day. Within a few days, 
I again visited Yagoda and told him that I was compelled to fulfil 
these instructions of his as well. In the course of this conversation, 
Yagoda added: “Alexei Maximovich is a man who is very close 
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; l : i to the 
F ae an very much devoted 
RAS RETS aman v 
1 ghest Party leadership, Pee very devo- 
ee es he is GH being carried out in eae nio will 
Pa a to Joseph “Yissarionovich 5 aD ee yen 
fae betray, who will never tread. our see ie Recourse 
nee what authority Gorky’s e m De e infiuence He 
STU YY Y © i 7 Tou ar Vat > 
d its borders, you ee ; tby his - 

aie ‘and of how much harm he Bee oe taid, “and you 
; py ndertake this, , t 
eds. You must agree to ut , iment comes to 

aaa the ‘fruits of it when the new governmen 


him 
me wi e I could propose, I told l 
a T a ofa P ae 
medical aid; I pointed : ae 
member of the Politica 
trievi ho knew Valerian 
i try Dmitrievich Pletnev, W : 
\ ee P Both ot us had known him for about ben T 
ae myself, knew him; we had Sa Saat tee 
b ee years as our patient. I a ae ne 7 Seach 
Bear 1 circles it was known to all tha o Aep a 
Ta harboured anti-Soviet sentiments and lens a e 
to this ore readily than anyone else. Yagoda s Stet nal 
to this m k to him myself. You warn Pletnev m ae 
i ie an speak to him. Besides, BARA ie as 
inv : t a help, o 
i ch, Kryuchkov ca 2 ae 
Aee cam adimirovich, his secretary, Maximov, wil 
the YSHINSKY: That means you organized the 
Gorky? > 
a INSKY: Whom did you draw into this criminal deed? 
- Professor Pletnev. 
ER TINSKY. Who were your accom 
LEVIN: Pyotr Petrovich Koue tie 
VYSHINSKY: Upon whose orders did yor 
bry ý F: . i i ; 3 
Dey A (to the Court): Permit me to question the accuse 
Yagoda. 
NT: You may. . ; a 
ee haa Yagoda, do you confirm this part ¢ 
the accused bevinis Sesamony | , 
A: Yes, 0. 
YSHINSKY: You gave such an order? 
Be o ‘instructions did you aiso 
to Levin): On whose Instruction Rasta 
or acca of Valerian Viadimirovich Kuibys 
STEVIN: On Yagoda’s instructions. 
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death of A. M. 


plices in this deed? 


< VYSHINSKY: Drawing into this criminal deed... 
LEVIN: Maximov and Professor Pletnev. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Kryuchkov, do you confirm what Levin 
says? 
7 KRYUCHKOV: I confirm that Yagoda gave me instructions to 
murder A. M. Gorky. a 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Maximov-Dikovsky, do you confirm 
Levin’s testimony? 
MAXIMOV-DIKOVSKY: I confirm it, but I was recruited not 
by Levin, but by Yenukidze and Yagoda. 
-VYSHINSKY: Accused Pletnev, do you confirm the testimony 
of Levin, who referred to your participation in this crime? 
PLETNEV: Yes, I confirm it. 
VYSHINSKY: Be seated. I have no questions for the time 
being. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Levin, continue. 

LEVIN: I would ask permission to make a short digression 
for purely medical explanations in order to make it clear how 
we acted. i 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

__ LEVIN: In order to contract an infectious disease, let us say 
diphtheria, it is not absolutely essential to have bacilli of diph- 
thgria in one’s mouth, or, say, to contract croupous pneu- 
mOnia, it is not absolutely essential that the respiratory organs 
should contain pneumococci. These bacilli may remain in the 
organism for some time without causing harm; they are not 
virulent. But a time comes when they become virulent. In order 
to bring about this moment, it is necessary to bring the organism 
to a state in which it loses its resistance, loses its defensive 
force and becomes susceptible to some infection. In order to con- 
tract, let us say, pneumonia, or any acute disease, a simple cold 
is sometimes sufficient. I am firmly convinced of this despite the 
fact that there are physicians who think that a cold is no real 
ailment. But I think it beyond doubt that if we were to open 
the windows here on both sides, many of those present would 
not be here tomorrow. In order to weaken an organism’s resist- 
ance, one must know the weak spots of the organism, know the 
points of lowest resistance in the organism, know which or- 
gans are more susceptible to irritation and which are easier to weak- 

en. Finally, one should not think that a person can be poisoned 

only by a poison. It is necessary to know that each medicine 

in its essence contains poison; everything depends upon the dose; 

any medicine, even the commonest, applied in an unsuitable 

dose and at an unsuitable moment, can be made to serve as a poi- 
son. I shall cite only one practical example. It is generally known 
that people suffering from diabetes take insulin for cure. Insulin 
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ae vice g the pati himself, people carry it 
x injected twice a day by the patient i 
a in their pockets and inject very iarge yes 2 ao ae T 
nits. However, if you inject a small dose, 9 or i ee 
oy Jerson whose organism cannot take insulin, a person be s 
‘iad nas la. reduced sugar content, he will ee Pe 
so-called hypoglycénique shock. We ao ae = 
considerations when we approached our victims. Not w : Ho 
apply potent poisonous substances, we worked by means 
rea SH SKY: Who are ‘we’? | 
o Pletnev, Vinogradov, Kazakov and I. All those 
tom 41 ready famed to you. OSes, 
e Did you draw up aS plan yourself or joint 
i the people mentioned? 
k LEVIN? n His the plan ae Eee agri ete 
} i ian Vladimirovich Kuibysnev Wit fessor 
ERE ee concerning Vyacheslav Rudolfovich Menzhin: 
. ? { i 
5 Aan INSKY. (to the Court): Allow me to put a question to 
y ` . 2 
ai Pletnev, did you draw up such a plan with Levin: 
: Yes. f 
r speak of all the four cases. Whoa quein 
arose of bringing about the death of Maxim Re aes 
ase we worked on the weakening of the organism A He F a 
es of alcoholic beverages. As regards wine, it es ca 
there are people who stand liquors very well. A i p a 
i e, but it does not have bad effects on everybody. | vee 
ae organisms to which even a small quantity of wine 


in hi is be very easily 
Ther ree systems in his organism that could 
t ea a they were the exceptionally aes 
A anala system, his respiratory organs, ee e PR 
his father, not in the sense of suffering from tubercu osis, re a 
the sense of weakness, and finally the vegitative nervous pees 
Even a small quantity of wine affected his eon ine. 
despite this, he drank wine in a Se cy cod duel ee 
i Pyotr Petrovic T ikov | ovi 
T Kryuchkov a A P n 
if e that wine had a good efect í im, 
caso tee on Peshkov Se o eae 
$ + sh sE pr g { 
Along these lines it was tnat t e | et Peo atin 
i i shkov’s organism; he beg r 
weakening of Maxim Pesh i e a leaa 
ilv. which for the patient was a nd. 
a not at all consider it a burden, but it weakened 
his organism to an exceptional degree. 
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Then one very hot day in April, and it was exceptionally hot in 
Moscow in the spring of that year, Max, in his weakened condition, 
flushed and perspiring, was made to lie down on a bench not far 
from the river, at the suggestion of Kryuchkov, who had taken 
part in weakening Peshkov’s organism. He lay there in the wind 
perspiring, without a shirt, for a period of two hours. It was 
natural that he caught a chill; he fell sick and in two days croup- 
ous pneumonia set in. 

This was the first stage of the wrecking work—the preparation 
of the patient. This preparation of the patient was carried through. 
The patient was very much enfeebled; his heart was in an abom- 
inable condition; the nervous system, as we know, plays a trem- 
endous role during infectious diseases. He was altogether 
overwrought, altogether weakened and the ailment took an 
exceptionally grave turn. 

I have already stated that at my first interview with Ya- 
goda I told him that I did not know whether Professor Pletnev 
would be drawn into this affair, and I did not call him because 
it was clear that the course of the sickness was a very grave 

one. I invited Pletnev to a consultation, I went along with him 
twice, and we saw that the course of the sickness was very 
grave. A. I. Vinogradov, who was invited as doctor on duty, 

as also aware of this. The progress of this sickness was aggrava- 
ed by the fact that the medicines capable of bringing great 
benefit to the heart were eliminated, while, on the contrary, those 
that weakened the heart were applied. And finally, as I have al- 
ready stated, on May 11 he died of pneumonia. That was how 
our first wrecking act passed off. 


IT will pass on to the second case—the putting to death of 
Vyacheslav Rudolfovich Menzhinsky.... 

YAGODA (to the Court): May I put a question to Levin? 

THE PRESIDENT: After Levin finishes his testimony. 

YAGODA: This concerns Maxim Gorky’s death. 

THE PRESIDENT: When the accused Levin finishes, then 
by all means. 

LEVIN: I met Kazakov at Menzhinsky’s house very infre- 
quently. He would usually invite either myself or Kazakov. At that 
time he was a great admirer precisely of Kazakov, and, as | have 
already stated, when there were pauses in Kazakov’s treatment, 
I used to visit Menzhinsky, almost always with one of the doc- 
tors of the Medical Service of the O.G.P.U. 

There are two systems of lysates, one the so-called sympathi- 
cotropous, which undoubtedly injured the cardiac activity 
of Menzhinsky, and the other system, vagotropous lysates, 
which soothed the heart and were beneficial to him. 
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Kazakov began to prescribe that system of lysates and that 
group, that mixture which was injurious to Menzhinsky’s heart. 
Account was also taken of the fact that the combination of ly- 
sates with heart stimulants could accelerate the process, namely, 
aggravate the main element in the state of his health—myocar- 
ditis and angina pectoris—which in its turn was to lead to 
new attacks of angina pectoris. 

The death of Vyacheslav Rudolfovich Menzhinsky followed 
on a new attack of angina pectoris. 

THE PRESIDENT: Go on, go on. 

LEVIN: Now as regards Kuibyshev. The vulnerable spot in 
his organism was his heart, and it was this at which we struck. 
We knew that his heart had been in .a poor condition over 
a considerable period of time. He suffered. from an affection 
of the cardiac vessels, _myocarditis, and he had slight attacks 
of angina pectoris. In such cases it is necessary to spare the heart, 
to avoid potent heart stimulants, which would excessively stim- 
ulate the activity of the heart and gradually lead to its further 
weakening. Again there is no need to seek for poison in these 
stimulants. The very same extract of digitalis is even useful 

if administered in moderate quantities to a patient suffering from 
other heart diseases. Endocrine gland extracts are also bene- 
ficial, but these extracts must be administered with certain 
intervals. In the case of Kuibyshev we administered stimulants 
for the heart without intervals, over a protracted period, up 
to the time he made his trip to Central Asia. Beginning with 
August, until September or October 1934, he was given injections 
without a break, of special endocrine gland extracts and 
other heart stimulants. This intensified and brought on more 
frequent attacks of angina pectoris. It was in such a weakened 
state that he left for Central Asia. There he unexpectedly con- 
tracted an acute illness—he fell sick with a severe form of 
tonsilitis with an abscess in the throat, and had to undergo 
an operation. Kuibyshev returned from his business trip without 
having rid himself of his tonsilitis. An examination showed 
that his heart was in a very poor condition. In such a condi- 
tion the patient should have been ordered to bed, and forbidden 
to do any work. I did not do this. He carried on his work. 
Then he went to the Council of People’s Commissars, and it 
was there in his office that he had an attack of angina pectoris. 
‘What his secretary, Maximov, did, undoubtedly hastened Kui- 
byshev’s death. The point is that when Maximov met me, he 
would ask about the state of Valerian Vladimirovich Kuiby- 
shev’s health and about what would be beneficial and what 
harmful fo him. We did not say that we knew what the other 
was doing. I told him that an attack of angina pectoris might 
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take place. During an attack, Kui 
; Kuibyshev was to li mm Wi 
Oe R a quiet. I told him atl tnis, bat 
i e wou o the opposite of what I told hi rsi 
he learnt from Yagoda of the i ole hint, sines 
preparations for the murd i 
shev. And what was done? I do not kn Ber prey 
$ f hether Max 
pody else was near hini bal while a imov or some- 
: n, ering from an attack of i 
pectoris he was permitted to leave the buildi E Ge 
People’s Commissars and make his wa he eee picaune)| of 
the building, passed under the arch re unaccompanied. He left 
4 , d by the dis 
there were doctors, but none of ai R spensary where 
to the third floor. A maid was at nom ee ene e a a 
5 , true by chance. W 
saw that he was in a very bad wa i . When she 
- y, she ’phoned to Maxi 
it was that the doctor on duty was called, Then I nee iene! 
on en J arrived, I found Kuibyshev already dead ne 
sre BU ne Da ene eee oe of Alexei 
His ieee Bye a he was already a very sick man 
: a bad state, they were in a threateni 
tion after the attacks of tuberculosi i Beaver condi 
Í sis which, 
stated, frequently afflicted him. In a 
bere n a r effect on the activity of the heart A that 
5 n extremely poor conditi 7. 
an d his heart ee cin ondition as regards both his lungs 
ow in the winter of 1935 he was in the Cri 
rimea, 
Pg ee seal 
in charge of everything in G , 
We came to an understanding as t See ee 
I told him that Gorky was oi ond. ot narmi BOA ONY, 
l J y fond of hiking. H t 
to have indulged in long walks, they ti ‘ing. He ought not 
’ tired him out. H 
used to say that he was sufferin ie - He always 
the time sitting and led a sedentary mode ı he had to spend all 
de of life. I said 
should take walks. Gorky was aan Ae Said tpar he 
: j y fond of manual work, of 
ping down branches and breaking pieces of : » of chop- 
the garden. He was allowed to ae H s of rock in the park, in 
te 43 ‘ this to the detri i 
health. This tired him out very mu senna tn 
in hie et y much. He would sit h 
in his study, then go for a walk and in th it a whole day 
avhalt while on he walk, wouid fed e course of an hour and 
him very tired. His second passio o this work. This used to make 
g for fire. Gorky | i 
flames, and we made use of Al he i ory edine, 
; : : bonfire would be li 
him. Just when Gorky would feel the fati oe ea 
e fatigue after hi 
chopped branches were gathered together, and.a eae 


.Gorky would stand near this bonfire, it was hot there, and all 


aes a adele effect on his health. 
gain, it was agreed that a suitable mome 
> . . t 
oe anes s arrival in Moscow when he or pete 
; was very susceptible to the grip] i 
frequently complicated by bronchitis or Sie nee: Wien vce 
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learnt that someone was suffering from the grippe eer 
Gorky’s house (the children were sick at that ee 
it) he sent word to the Crimea, and Kryuchkov organize 


xim Gorky’s return to Moscow at that very time. And in fact, ` 


i ee ge akeng aT re 
r third day after his: arrival in this grippe-inte 
eee aoe sick with the grippe. a ee sae 
é i d immediately took a : 
D i a d 1 considered that the plan 
Nonetheless, Professor Pletnev and 1 cons cea 
i d through, and that tor 
we had drawn up must be carried, e T 
À ust be made of medicines whic wo : 

k Ta We did not administer any vane aon k TN 
p ‘ i e being app . 
make people wonder why they were | ns ea ao 
icines that are usually prescribed in suci pe 
aed ten ‘in very big doses. In the given case, they changed 
into their opposite. Again the cardiac motor, under ea 
pressure was losing its ae its es te ane 

tied, If you will permit me, I v ; W 
ue R you made y a r P 
{fect that a letter had been received iro i ky, 
e that numerous injections were made, and that F o pe 
strophanthin was used. I do not know arene is ae i: ing ry 
a i e 
i is. We ourselves do not hide the fac at we us 
eat quantities. Siroprangbit A e 1 apes 
and a very valuable one a at, t Beet 
i ike i ther afraid of it and di 
{ did not like it much, I was fa ae 
it; i ded at one of the consu 
often resort to it; it was recommen E a 
tions, anda couple of injections were made. S n, Pe 
‘i i ked me whether it was wor 
ky quite correctly writes, he as See dso Deas, 
Hnue, 1 said that it was not worth whi peca 
i TE administered digitalis extracts. So that ern 
does not contain any facts we ae Lg ae a 
‘cilance of a Soviet doctor Wio 0 
he ena only goes to confirm what I have now said. 


THE PRESIDENT: Have you finished? — 
LEVIN: I have. i l / 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 30 minutes. 


* * * 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
ise. ae 
Pe HE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is eu 
Comrade Procurator, have you any further questions to the accus 
Levin? E 
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VYSHINSKY: Yes, but I think the accused Yagoda 
put questions to the accused Levin. 


THE PRESIDENT: Accused Yagoda, you may put questions. 
YAGODA: I ask Levin to answer in what year the Kremlin 
Medical Commission attached him, Levin, to me as my. doctor, 
and to whom else he was attached. ; 
THE PRESIDENT: Accused Levin, do you remember? 


LEVIN: No, I cannot recall in what year I was attached, 


but I do remember to whom I was attached. There was a long 
list of people. 


THE PRESIDENT: Well, approximately when? 


LEVIN: I don’t remember that either. It was undoubtedly 
in the late ’twenties. 


_YAGODA: There was a decision of the Kremlin Medical Com- 
mission attaching you to me as my doctor. 


LEVIN: It is not the Medical Commission, but the Kremlin 
Sanitary Administration that does that, and the Kremlin Sanitary 
Administration passes no decisions in writing inthis respect. It was 
oy this way: I would be called into the office of the head 
of the Sanitary Administration and told: ‘You are to attend to 
the treatment of such-and-such responsible officials. Recently 
I had a list of twenty-four people, but this was done again in re- 
cent times when several patients went off my list, and I was called 
into the office of the head of the Sanitary Administration and told: 
«You havé so many free places, you are to attend to the treatment 
of the new People’s Commissars.’’ Thus there were no decisions pass- 
ed that could help me to remember when I was attached to this or 
that patient; I repeat, there were no such decisions, nowhere 
is the fact recorded.that I was attached to some patient or other, 
but there are lists in the Kremlin Sanitary Administration which 


state that Levin has such-and-such patients, while Burmin has 
such-and-such patients. i 


wanted to 


YAGODA: I have no more questions. . . 

VYSHINSKY: Was a case history of Maxim Alexeyevich 
Peshkov kept? i : l 

LEVIN: We had no case history. ` 

VYSHINSKY: Was it recorded? ‘ 

LEVIN: Of course not. We have a medical file, an archive, 
and in this archive all case histories. are kept. 


VYSHINSKY: When you treated Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov, 


did you. record anything in his case history? 


LEVIN: No, I did not. 
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VYSHINSKY: Why? 
LEVIN: Because we had a medical pass for Alexei Maximo- 


vicu Gorky, and on this were listed the members of his family, 
so that, properly speaking, it was Alexei Maximovich Gorky who 
was under the care of the Kremlin Sanitary Administration. 
VYSHINSKY: But you did treat Maxim Alexeye ich Peshkov, 
and did not keep his case history? 
LEVIN: That is s0- l 
VYSHINSKY: You treated Alexei Maximovich Gorky, who 
was on the lists of the Sanitary Administration. He had a son, 
Maxim Alexeyevich, who was also in the lists, but you did not 
keep his case history? — 
LEVIN: Thatis so. l 
VYSHINSKY: But why? You explain this by the fact that he 
was not registered independently? l 
LEVIN: No, it is very simple. The Kremlin Sanitary Ad- 
ministration considered that the chief owner of the card was under 
its care and was to receive its great attention, while the others were 
the so-called members of the family. 
VYSHINSKY: So that case histories for members of the 
family are not the rule? 
LEVIN: No. ; 
VYSHINSKY: Do you usually keep case histories for mem- 
bers of the families? 
LEVIN: No, we do not. 
VYSHINSKY: Do all those who are treated by you have their 
case histories? 
LEVIN: No. Basic workers Possess so-called medical diaries 
that are kept in the medical file. 
Members of the family are not even entitled to the services 
of the so-called central polyclinic. 
VYSHINSKY: What is the sense of a case history, what is 
its purpose? . 
LEVIN: Don’t you see, when a patient is in the hospital, 
there is a whole service staff there. i 
VYSHINSKY: I ask you, what is the sense of a case history, 
what is it intended for? ; E 
LEVIN: So as to leave a record. 
VYSHINSKY: I ask you, was the case history of Maxim 
Alexeyevich Peshkov recorded? =~ 
LEVIN: No. a 
VYSHINSKY: Tell me precisely what were the doses 
of the medicaments administered to ‘Alexei Maximovich Gorky. 
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LEVIN: As Asia’: Alexei Maximovi 

a ich Gorky the fi 

Sel ae By a which were’ in oe 
i which no doubt or suspicion could ari ‘chi 

could be used to stimulate the activity of t SF amon cae 
d | he heart. A 

medicines were camphor, caffeine cara i ote 
i s f sol, digalen. W 

the right to apply these medicines f Pprolib ol cae en 

But in his case they were administers ae: ne 

red in tremendou 
for example, he received as many as forty injections Seine: 
oe Over what period of time? l 

E : Between thirty and forty injecti is i 

hours. This dose was too T for a n i 


M tae We shall ask the opinion of experts. 
P hee re ena correct. A surgeon gives six injections 
ime, but we gave from thirty to forty. This in itself was not 


_ injurious. 


VYSHINSKY: Thi injecti 
ace one of _Thirty to forty injections of camphor to start 
LEVIN: Plus two injections of digalen. 
ee That’s forty-two, plus. . .? 
VIN: Plus four injections of caffei ame 
VYSHINSKY: That’s forty-six, plus ae 
LEVIN: Plus two injections of strychnine. 
VYSHINSKY: That’s forty-eight. ` 
LEVIN: Forty-eight. In addition t 
EVI eight. o myself, i 
Poona from Leningrad, Professor Lang, and aha ae oh 
eee as ideas Op rany were invited. I wish to say that 
g doses may be employed, but not in t 
ae ae n I take the liberty of a ie eae 
oo . | r anybody CRE it is not so terrible, but for him 
VYSHINSKY: Terrible? Le 
LEVIN: Of course. After all that Gorky had 1 i 
, course. ky had under 
given the condit i a eae 
oe ition of his heart ay lungs, such doses were 
VYSHINSKY: Did you know that thi inj 
: th i i 
a e is was. injurious for him? 
VYSHIN á ic i 
veo SKY: ao oe did Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov 
aa Croupous pneumonia. | : 
SHINSKY: case anti 
P SKY: In that case anti-pneumococcus serum is em- 
LEVIN: H is. 
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VVSHINSKY: Did you resort to it? 

LEVIN: No. i 

VYSHINSKY: Why? 7 

LEVIN: Out of wrecking considerations. 

VYSHINSKY: So that you deliberately did not employ the 
means that would ordinarily be employed? 

LEVIN: That is so. 

VYSHINSKY: For wrecking purposes? Is that how I am to 
understand you? 

LEVIN: You understand me correctly. 


YSHINSKY: And now, allow me to ask you about Alexei 
oe Gorky—what medicines did you employ, and what 
doses did you administer? . 

LEVIN: From thirty to forty ampoules of camphor per day, 
two ampoules of strychnine, two ampoules of digalen, four ampoules 
of caffeine. This was the standard quota drawn up by eo 
Pletnev and myself for each day, from the very outset of see 
ness; of course these doses were gradually increased as the patient’s 
weakness increased—a situation that would appear natural to 
those around him, since his heart required stimulation. But oe 
heart and lungs were in such a state that this dose of stimulants 
was too big. Then again, he was given a number of other, aaa 
which, however, were peneficial to him. Thus, for example, 
urotropine was introduced intravenously, a remedy usually a 
tered in similar cases, and glucose was introduced—a sp en i 
and salutary medicine for the heart. This was done by that Bae 
Dr, Belostotsky who ‘sent you this jetter and whom I myself sen 
there. a 
1INSKY: I shall request the Court to undertake the 
oe ee Dr. Belostotsky’s testimony when this 
testimony here has been completed. eee 

Next question. I would like you exactly to indicate what car- 
diac stimulants were employed in the case of Vyacheslav Rudol- 
fovich Menzhinsky during the last period of his sickness. 

LEVIN: I repeat once again that all this can be ane ee 
in connection with the brief introduction I have made. — 

I present a list of these medicines, it will not show anything 
exceptional. There was digitalis there, adonis vernalis, and stro- 
phanthin. All these are medicines that intensify, stimulate ae 
activity of the heart. Simultaneously Kazakov was also acting 
in the same direction with his lysates. The one renders the 
other more potent. When combined, all this was intensified to 7 
extent beyond the strength of Vyacheslav Rudolfovich’s heart. 
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VYSHINSKY: But the size of the doses is also of importance 
here? 

LEVIN: The doses in this case were normal. 

VYSHINSKY: The secret lay not in the doses? In what 
then? . 


LEVIN: In the doses and in the point with which I began, 
namely, in the fact that the methods of treatment are contraindica- 
ted {what is good for one man is bad for another). 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently the medicines were legal, but their 
combination, their quantity and their administering to the 
given patient did not correspond to the state of his health, of his 
organism? 

LEVIN: No. Vyacheslav Rudolfovich suffered from a terrible 
infarct, which left his heart muscles all scarred. 

VYSHINSKY: And in these conditions ... 

LEVIN: Such potent medicines should not have been admin- 
istered. 

VYSHINSKY: But you did? 

LEVIN: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Again for criminal ends? 

LEVIN: Of course. 


VYSHINSKY: Allow me to put a similar question regarding 
Valerian Viadimirovich Kuibyshev. 
LEVIN: Hypertonia, excessive blood pressure and a small mani- 
festation of likely angina pectoris. In this case it should be consi- 
‘dered that the venous vessels of the heart are affected by a 
sclerotic process. The heart muscles can no longer be fed as they 
should be. The heart muscles demand a constant inflow of blood 
just as the muscles of the hand, when you are working, demand an - 
increased inflow of oxygen. If this does not take place, then this 
can lead to embolism, to thrombosis and that is what actually hap- 
pened.. When the autopsy was held thrombosis of the outer artery 
was found. This was the result of an attack of angina pectoris. 
This thrombosis hastened on the attack, although according to the 
state of health this would have happened at a later date, but thank 
to it the advent of these attacks was speeding up. 
VYSHINSKY: As the result... - 
LEVIN: ... of wrecking work. 
VYSHINSKY: As a result of so-called ‘‘treatment’’? 
LEVIN: As a result of wrecking work. 
VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 


COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE BRAUDE (to the Court): May I put: 


some questions? (To Levin.) Please tell the Court a few brief de- 


tails of your biography. 
LEVIN: I will be very brief. I was born in 1870, in a poor 
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middle class family. At fourteen years of age, while still at high 
school, | had to earn money by giving lessons, in order to continue 
my education and help my family. I graduated from the Faculty of 
Natural Sciences in Odessa and after this the Medical Faculty in 
Moscow. I have practised as a doctor since 1896, and so I have been 
in the profession for forty-two years. During these years 1 worked 
all the time prior to the revolution in hospitals, I worked in the 
Moscow Workers’ Hospital, arid at the same time practised as a 
doctor in factories and industrial plants. From the very outbreak 
of the revolution I immediately associated myself with the work of 
the People’s Commissariat of Health. I joined the staff of one of 
the Commissariat’s hospitals, the so-called health resort-selection 
hospital, from where Į was called up to the Red Army. Inthe Red 
Army I served with the Interior Defence units of the Republic. At 
the same time I was on the Central Medical Commission, and in 
1920 by order of the People’s Commissariat of Health was commis- 
sioned to the Kremlin Hospital. Since then 1 have been engaged 
all the time, without a break and without any concurrent jobs, in 
the Kremlin Medical Administration. 1 was also on the staff of the 
Medical Service of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 
as a consulting physician. 

This, so to speak, is my working record. During all this time 
I worked, I never had any misunderstandings, I have not had any 
Court record, and for the first time in my life, in my sixty-eighth 
year, I have been sent to the dock by Yagoda. 

BRAUDE: When Yagoda was persuading you to undertake the 
murder of Maxim Peshkov, did he hint that the instructions about 
this murder did not come from him alone? ; 

LEVIN: He told me that the matter concerned a group of lead- 
ing political figures, among whom he mentioned the names of 
Rykov, Bukharin, and Yenukidze, wnom | knew personally. 

BRAUDE: Did he not put you in touch with one of the members 
of this organization? Did he not direct you to Yenukidze? 

LEVIN: Quite right. i 

BRAUDE: Tell the Court what Yagoda said about Yenukidze 
and the contents of your conversation with Yenukidze. 

LEVIN: This was during our conversation in 1934, when he 
spoke to me about Valerian Vladimirovich Kuibyshev and Alexei 
Maximovich Gorky. He asked me to go to see Yenukidze, who 
knew that I was initiated into this affair and wanted to speak to 
me about it. Yenukidze was also one of my regular patients. 
I visited him the next day in the Kremlin. He also asked me whom 
I could take, and he was very disappointed to hear me mention 
only Kuibyshev. He said: “Well, start with him.’’ He told me 
to think about an accomplice, and I said that I would think it over 
and let Yagoda know. ; 
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' Togical state, but... 


e a through whom. else did Yagoda exert 
ence on you ho was your direct superior i l 
physician? He in your work as 
Sy IN: Latterly, Khodorovsky. 
: ene we a send you to Khodorovsky? 
Pa : irst sent me to Metalikov. At that time I went 
thee o i when I returned (it was in the autumn of 1934) 
ee penis of superiors, and the head of the fen 
spre ied T ration was no longer Metalikov, but Kholov ky. 
pas Renan «hodorovsky was a new man and that I did a 
ei hag e replied that Khodorovsky was informed of the 
Herren phe - should goand talk to him. Khodorovsky was a ver 
oe pace PA e ae o not like me generally, and I did 
m. nevertheless went t ii 
oe make up my mind to mention the madera aes 
te aes : opportunity offered I referred to Yenukidze’s health. 
Go| cea Pa and asked: “And did he say nothing else to 
A A Khodorovsky said: 
know» lked about. Don’t let us talk it, but 
ae Manoa a0 help, comeand seè me, eae Ps i 
A g ses.’’ This ended our brief and only conver- 
BRAUDE: And from thi i 
your direct superior . . ees 


a on you understood that 
LEVIN: That he was not opposed to it... : 


BRAUDE: A i Sale eng ane 
LEVIN: Y n sanctioned your criminal and villainous actions? 


BRAUDE: Tell us, please, to what exact period do you date 


your entry onto the pat i i 
a Le entra ee frightful crimes, counting the 


LEVIN: I ca : ae 
of 1933. n tell you quite definitely. It was in the winter 


a E Oe you will specifically summarize the intrin- 
as as i ares you, an old physician of forty years’ stand- 
; g o Yagoda’s gruesome and villainous proposals? 


LEVIN: I have already attempted to speak of my psycho- 


THE PRESIDENT: The C 
fide Please nar. he Counsel for De 


LEVIN: I committed some l i i 
suddenly, without any reason, ee 


fence has put you a ques- 


cee hey a of idiocy, 
ann 1 r murder i - 
ae ee eee very much, I was very alse #5 re 
fo aximovich very much and considered him one i 
a 7 aes H our country and the whole world. How sould 

is, and how could Yagoda say here that I consented 
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to murder Maxim Peshkov ae i ae A e 
is, | have already said. } t isi , 
agen et lam a man who is remote from ata one l 
Pa aaa Wrongly, perhaps, but T was ar yi 5 be ies 
of the representative of the oredr ag oie Rees 
i on. in W k 1 1 
of ee Cee. And if. this man said a mee ee 
fae then I did it. Psychologically, I explain i y ee 
E N for my own life, that I say in all Mae a oe 
fisutened me_most was his threat to destroy my fam: y. 
family is a good, working, Soviet family. E aes 
BRAUDE: Tell us, please, was there any amoa ae 
ethods by which Yagoda influenced you ea ste Nios 
+ persuaded you to murder Maxim Peshkov and a 4 A 
` e spoke of further crimes? = 
Eoo Of course, the difference was very mE 
said that I was doing something ee ay Epa ae 
his cri act that was nee : 
fen terial pera And then, when I came to him, he at once 
‘that I was in his hands. et ee, 
RAOT. Did he tell you what directing organizations were 
iding this business? 
w IN: I knew nothing about it. I learnt about it only at the 
ial itself. Zhe 
eine: Did he tell you that there was . group which was 
striving for the overthrow of the Soviet power a ae has 
LEVIN: He said that it was a very big an 
ee BRAUDE: And from that moment you felt that hare 
bound up with this group, knowing that it was a ae a ee 
ROEY group and that your fate depended upon tne ta 
Po I had a feeling that I would perish with Yagoda. 
BRAUDE: I have no more questinns. 3 
KOMMODOV: May I put a question? . 
ENT: You may. , , 
KOMMODOV: Tell us, Levin, when did your cone 
with Kazakov about the killing of Menzhinsky take placer 
: at the end of 1933. , : > 
KOMMODOV! Was this before Kazakov’s meeting with Yagoda: 
LEVIN: Of course. 


KOMMODOV And.did you begin to employ the wrecking | 


methods of treating Menzhinsky after your meeting with Kazakov, 
or before? se 
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LEVIN: After, 
KOMMODOV: Did you learn about Kazakov from Yagoda? 
LEVIN: I knew that Menzhinsky was Kazakov’s regular 
patient and one that believed in. him strongly. I remember that 
as far back as 1932, when Menzhinsky was in Sochi and did not 
feel quite well, he summoned Kazakov to Sochi. | also remember 
that when Menzhinsky went to Kislovodsk, I think it was in 1933, 
he expressed the wish that Kazakov should be called there. He 
had close relations with Kazakov, and without him I could do 
nothing. l : 
KOMMODOV: But you began to do practical wrecking work 
after Kazakov had seen Yagoda and Yagoda had spoken to him? 
LEVIN: After Kazakov had had a conversation with Yagoda. 
After that Kazakov and I drew up the plan for our wrecking acti- 
vities about which I have already spoken, the plan for the treat- 
ment of the heart by lysates. 
\ KOMMODOV: Did you tell Pletnev about Yagoda’s plan, 
about Yagoda’s instructions and about Pletnev’s forthcoming 
meeting with Yagoda? 


‘LEVIN: This was very shortly after the death of Maxim 


_ Peshkov. I told him that Yagoda wanted to see him on a very 


difficult matter and that he would tell him about it himself. 
` KOMMCDOV: Did you, before Yagoda summoned Pletnev, 
carry out any wrecking measures with regard to anyone, with 


F Pletnev as a consultant? 


LEVIN: No. This was only after Professor Pletnev had. seen 
Yagoda. I met him again, and he told me that, like myself, he 
considered the acceptance of Yagoda’s instructions as unavoidable. 
We consulted together how to perform our wrecking work with 
regard to Valerian Vladimirovich Kuibyshev and Alexei Maxim- 
ovich Gorky, and we then decided to begin with Valerian Vla- | 
dimirovich. This we actually did in 1934, and at the beginning 
of 1935 he died. 


KOMMODOV Did you teil Yagoda that he should summon 
Pletnev himself? ` i 


LEVIN: I told him that Dmitry Dmitrievich Pletney might 
be an accomplice: He said that I should warn Pletnev that he 


‘would call him, and I think that Yagoda summoned him on the 


pretext of needing medical advice. 1 do not know exactly— 
Dmitry Dmitrievich will tell you himself—but I think that he called 


him ostensibly for advice about the condition of his heart. 


KOMMODOV: So Yagoda told you that he would call in Plet- 
nev under the pretext of needing medical advice? ` 

LEVIN: He did not say so, but I seem to recall that Dmitry 
Dmitrievich said so. Perhaps Dmitry Dmitrievich will deny it. 

KOMMODOV: But did Yagoda himself say so? P 
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LEVIN: Yes, he said that he would summon Pletnev himself and 
talk to him. oe i 

BUKHARIN: I have a question to put to Dr. Levin. Was he 
not one of those who during the October Revolution and im- 
mediately after the revolution sabotaged the proletariat which 
had risen? — 

LEVIN: I could not be even a participator in sabotage, let 
alone a leader, because at that time I did not work in any hospital. 
What is sabotage? It is abandoning one’s work. . << 

BUKHARIN: I know that. Was not Dr. Levin a Menshevik 
or a direct sympathizer of the Mensheviks? . :. 

LEVIN: If you were to ask me what a Menshevik is, I would 
disgrace myself in this Court room. So.you had better not ask me. 

VYSHINSKY: I spoke to you about the organization of the 
murders you have spoken of here. As I understood you, Yagoda also 
explained to you the political motives which guided him? 

LEVIN: He did. Í have already mentioned them. He said that 
dissatisfaction with the Party leadership was growing within the 
Party. Ei 

VYSHINSKY: Did Yagoda say this? . i : 

LEVIN: Yes. That this dissatisfaction was spreading through- 
out the country and that there was hardly a single big institution 
in which there were not people who, were dissatisfied with this 


leadership and who did not consider it necessary to replace it by - 
other people. He also spoke to me about the necessity of other . 


people coming to power... .« Ze 
- VWYSHINSKY: In what way? With whose assistance? 
_ LEVIN: Well, when he concluded this introductory historical 
information, he said that in order to facilitate this we must re- 
move from the political arena certain members of the Political 
Bureau and Alexei Maximovich Gorky. In a second conversation 
he explained why Alexei Maximovich. Because Alexei Maximo- 
vich was a supporter, a staunch supporter, of the line of the Party 
leadership, and in particular he was a great admirer and follower 
of Stalin’s whole policy; he was also his personal friend, would 
not betray him under any circumstances, and would always stand 
in our way and always spoil things for us. He had to be removed. 
VYSHINSKY: Accused Levin, Yagoda’s designs to murder 
political leaders of our state as expressed to you bore a quite ob- 
yious and open counter-revolutionary character? oe as 
LEVIN: Yes. Everything was clear. 
VYSHINSKY: And your attitude towards this was not merely 
one of a technician, but also of a politician? - 
LEVIN: I do not know what you mean by that. I have never 
been a politician in my life. 
VYSHINSKY: You say, that you have never engaged in politics? 
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LEVIN: Never. . . i 
_ VYSHINSKY: But you acted as a political. enem 
!. LEVIN: I acted as a tool of a political enemy. si 
VYSHINSKY: And consequently? 
ene a a political enemy. xe 2S 
i NSKY: And you were thus draw ly i 
aT bit into a whole chain of crimes, - m di nee 
- N: I served these conspirators involuntaril 
VYSHINSKY: You understood that it meant fighting the So- 


= viet power? 


LEVIN: What I have come to und i “43 
not understand then. Recreate Court, T did 
:  VYSHINSKY: In Court you perceived the dreadful l ict 
= . ure... 
Venice a I did not realize it, did n know it. 
: But what you di ; 
ingly sinister. S ia mor sien was also appall- 
eee I understand. Th seal 
KY: You understood that i iot : o 
viet power? Pe hat it meant fighting the So- 
LEVIN: I did. 


5 ee And, drawn into this by the artful machinations 


agoda, you joined the enemies of the Soviet power? And in thi 
struggle against the Soviet power, in the rele which you joined, 


~ you also took part in this struggle? > ~ 


LEVIN: Unfortunately, I did. I would only like... 
i f y like... 
VYSHINSKY: But this is politi ivi uae 
oo | political activity? Ee sake 
oe Although of a bandit character. Is that true or. 
LEVIN: Yes. I only want to say tiene an joi ah l 
} E n wh 
sympathizes, participates and holds the same viana. I would only 
like to point out—not in order to justify myself, I have told the 
truth from the very first day I entered prison—that I joined this 
affair as a result of a fatal combination of circumstances, and not 


because I sympathized with the coming to power... 


_ VYSHINSKY: But if you were an honest man, an h 
viet citizen, you should have gone to somebody, you aie: 
told somebody about these threats, and so on. . l 
E TR a a mind that he would follow every 
; ps, an at before I could 2 
; vould Aa ould cross anybody’s threshold 
YSHINSKY: Well, now | 
eu j you have crossed the threshold ... 


VYSHINSKY: If you considered yourself an honest citizen 


- of your country... 


LEVIN: I did. 
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VYSHINSKY: A Soviet physician... 

LEVIN; I did. n i 

VYSHINSKY: Having tearnt about this sinister plot, what 
should you have done? i a: 

LEVIN: I should have informed about it. 

VYSHINSKY: Having been invited to become a participant, 
and even more, an organizer, of the murder of prominent Soviet 
people and of the genius of Russian culture, Gorky, what should 
you have done if you really loved Gorky and yout country? 

LEVIN: Refused to do this and informed on Yagoda. 

VYSHINSKY: Why did you not do it? Ro 

LEVIN: From cowardice. i 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, you hought that there is no 

east stronger than the cat? 

LEVIN: Yes. : 

VYSHINSKY: That the strongest and most terrible cat was 
Yagoda? 

LEVIN: Quite right. i 

VYSHINSKY: And what do you think now? 

LEVIN: Oh, it is clear. ns, 

VYSHINSKY: I further want to ask you; tell us honestly: 
did you think that there was no law against Yagoda? as 
_ LEVIN: I realize it perfectly clearly now. In general, when one 
looks back retrospectively on the past, one says to oneself: “My god, 
why did I not do this, why did I not do that??? >> 

VYSHINSKY: How long did your participation in this crim- 
inal activity last? . 

LEVIN: Three years. E l ai 

VYSHINSKY: Three years! You had thousands of opportuni- 
ties in that time to act honestly. 

LEVIN: Yes, and I did not avail myself of them. l 

VYSHINSKY: You did not avail yourself of them because, as 
you say, you were a coward? . . ; 

LEVIN: Yes. l 

VYSHINSKY: Are you such a coward? 

LEVIN: Yes, a coward. ; ES : 

KOMMODOV: May I put a question to the accused Levin? 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. l 

KOMMODOV: In connection with the question which the ac- 
cused Bukharin put to you, tell us, please, what were you doing at- 
the time of the October Revolution? p 


LEVIN: At that time hospitals for so-called war victims were - 


still functioning in Moscow. 1 was in charge of several of these 
hospitals. i 
KOMMODOV: And continued to work all the time? 
LEVIN: Yes. 
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era And did not stop work for a single day? 
ee o, not for a single day. And later, when the hospi 
a RE Rares appointment in the People’s Com. 
i - When the work in the hospit t 
to the People’s Commissariat of Health and E 


and after a whi i ; : 
sitet while Į received an appointment in a health resort hos- 


KOMMODOV: 1 ons 
Seated And so the suspicion that you sabotaged is not 


LEVIN: No, of course x 
but I was not a house eee py hoy eee might sabotage, 


KOMMODOV: i 

AA hi Have you ever belonged to any party? 

KOMMODOV: Perha 

Jeru for example? 

: Not to any party, onl i 

, y to the ph , ; 

Rin PRET) a v do not know of such ADAN. E 

to TE accused Lae. Hees Dents witnesses any questions 

ESHEVSKY and VINOGRADOV: l i 

m ne questions to ask; everything is e witnesses 
HE PRESIDENT: Adjournment until 6 p. m.~ 


ps you belonged to some national party, 


i [Signed] Presipent: ` ©- V. ULRICH 
E E Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of 
; the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 
~ SECRETARY: ` A. BATNER 
. Military Jurist First Rank 
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EVENING SESSION, MARCH 8, 1988 E 
COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 


rise. l . 
THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
Accused Bulanov, do you confirm the testimony you gave at 

the preliminary investigation? = . HE Ea 
BULANOV: Yes, I do. A number of facts and particulars, 

about which I gave information at the preliminary investiga- 
tion, when interrogated by the Procurator, and of which I shall 
now speak, are known to me from Yagoda personally, from conver- 
sations I had with him or from conversations he had with other 
accomplices in my presence. — 0 ae 
During the years | worked with Yagoda as his private secretary: 
and as secretary of the People’s Commissariat, I became accus- 
tomed to regard everything through Yagoda’s eyes, for many years 
spending a considerable part of. the day in the People’s Commis- 
sariat, near Yagoda and-for Yagoda, and was wholly and com- 
pletely cut off from Party life, from the Party and from public 
life. If | might so express it, he was my only light. And in the 
end Yagoda made of me aman who was thoroughly devoted to him, 
a man about whom he knew that he would not betray him. And, 
therefore,. neither in conversations with me, nor in conversations. 
with others in my presence, did he keep any secrets from me, 
there were no elements of secrecy wh 
of the crimes, which I learnt about from him. 

I must say that approximately in 1931, for the first time, 
unexpectedly for me, apparently considering that I was a man. 
already thoroughly schooled and coached, Yagoda told me that 
he was a Right. I first heard about the conspiracy from Yagoda 
in 1934. Gradually, in a series of conversations, Yagoda intro- 
duced me to counter-revolutionary work. Cut off from Party life, 
I blindly trusted him, Yagoda, in everything. 

VYSHINSKY: In what year do you say Yagoda told you that 
he was a Right? 

BULANOV: In 1931. 

VYSHINSKY: Since when have you worked with Yagoda? 

BULANOV: Roughly, since the end of 1929. 

VYSHINSKY: Continue your testimony. 
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quite 


atever. Hence my knowledge 


. tween the future Secretary of th 


_ his book, “My Struggle,” 


BULANOY: One d i 
me that they (that fe ne during a conversati à 
the Re Wat eee he and dhe seosle ds on as tog told 
that there Canes Trotskyites and the Fie 
cess in the normal way, b y no counting on achieving an i 
Party, and that onl: y, Dy means of a legal stru ies y suc- 
attai y one means remai truggie within the 
a Pie power -that was the violent method, pd Aitich they “could: 
irec armed coup. oi arriving at power by 
to have Been sya Ve ee 
Ks yed by Yenukidze, and ti 
less important rol, according to hey fll on his Vario see 
; heres of influence: Verulidve’. wet S Shoul- 
and Ya ’ e: Yenukid : 
ternal jee i apparatus of the People’s o 
ane oe himself on this occasion, and aea a 
ceived it rather cl Should not call them dreams. be ey 
succeeding in kera as reality—that in the naf aa 
ea ure Council of P , : è coup 
to be the Chairman of the Council of Boonie y Cae he was. 
ssars, 


VYSHIN : i 
SKY: The Chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 


according to him, was 


missars? . 


BULANOV: Yes, Par 


t z = ; 
Tomeky, Bukharia ad y work, as he envisaged it, would fall 


d Ryk 

sumed a ykov. And, furthe 
the trade ee oe Tomsky was to retain the role a ieee ae 
of the. Central nee ov and Bukharin were to be the Se : sere 
point that when he eae And Yagoda, moreover, stressed the 
ples Connicears th ecame the Chairman of the Coe oS 
Committee would a of the Secretaries of the Ce 
I could hardly explain. - ing quite different. What exactly 
I recall—I request ty is Bn a te 2 
testifyi quest the Court to bear in mi AE aes 
ion ihe TT pet the subject of any eee ve I am 
sations with me a ok place at various ies piles 
> conversati i 4 zi 
Yagoda was not the least embarrassed ae Viena tak 
am 


summing up all the conv i 
curacy of my Haak a I fully answer for the ac- 


~In thi i 
is connection I recall a parallel which Yagoda drew be 


e future Central Committee, Bu- 


kharin, 
and Goebbels. I must say that in general Yagoda was very 


much infatuated with Hi 

itler. 
VYSHINSKY: p 
in particular? 


H . . ; 
e was infatuated with fascism generally? But 
BULANOV: He was infatuated with Hitler 


w » and said that 
VYSHINSKY: rete feet worth-while book. ` 
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BULANOV: He repeatedly stressed the fact that Hitler had 
risen from a top sergeant to be the man he is. N teau 
l VYSHINSKY: And was not Yagoda himself a top 
ANON: I do not know, but his behaviour differed very” 
rgeant. | 
little from that of a top sergeant. ae erg 
3 emor} s not deceive me, Yenuxia SE 
for ee ost pep ee of the Central Executive Committee 
in the future government. a ve 
YSH . But what has Goebbels to do wi 
nov fe said that Bukharin would be no worse than 
Goebbels under him. ; 
VYSHINSKY: He said that about Bukharin? ae ecg 
BULANOV: It must be presumed that we Ursa eae 
Hel, as far as I understand and conceive it, | o ae me 
th Che as Chairman of the Council of People s om h sis 
5 Secretary of the type of Bete a ae eed 
nat woul obedient to nim, 
aae TA him. I think that I formed a correct 


idea as far as he was concerned. 


perplexity na 
ENIT it might cause very, very serious damage at the front. 
i i i ied that I was ver 
his Yagoda bluntly replied tha i 
that they, *tatesmen of such a big anore 
a coup without having come to an AE a E Germans 
d inevitable antagonists of the U.S.S.R. in : A Doe eae 
and apanese were mentioned as the antagonists. AR 
rig AEG they had a direct arrangement that in Dae eee 
a of the coup, the new government. that o 
would be recognized and military hostilities wou ; 
VYSHINSKY: On what conditions? ; EE 
BULANOV: I hesitate to ay AE ai aa 
i and cessions. is “was i er 
aaa ante and Karakhan were absolutely ee cay HOW Me 
er, not only responsible men, but men k peers 
ae work, of course, in a count ue Laren 
eee tion ol en t 
j ter that I heard men : i 
a. hein iiie future government was to be People’s Commis 


sar of Defence. 
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VYSHINSKY: And what can you. teil us about connections 
with the Trotskyites? 

BULANOV: I shali come to that later. 

- To be brief, and at the saime time precise, 1 shall now pass to 
that. part of my crimes in which, on the direct orders of Yagoda, 
{ had an immediate part—the poisoning. 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps you will first tell us of all thecriminal 
‘connections that existed, and of, the agreement that existed, and 
then about the definite particulars of the poisoning. 

© BULANOV: Very well, as you please. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you know that Yagoda, as a member of the 
centre of the Rights, was connected with the Trotskyites? 

BULANOV: I did. 

VYSHINSKY: How did you know that? With whom was he 
connected, and how was he connected? ` 

BULANOV: It was quite obvious that Yagoda had the closest 


"connections with the leaders of the Rights. He was also connected 


‘with the Trotskyites. I judge of this because | was more than once 
a witness to the direct operative instructions, which he gave 
in one degree or another to the appropriate persons in charge 
‘of definite sections of the work, direct or indirect orders not 
to proceed with cases against Trotskyites, but, on the contrary, to 
terminate a number of cases against Trotskyites, as well as Rights 
and Zinovievites. 
VYSHINSKY: That is, he shielded them. -` -o 
~  BULANOV: I would say that he not only shielded them but 
directly assisted their activities. - : 
Not to make unsupported statements, I will cite a number of 
facts. For example, Yagoda gave orders that in his testimony 
Ugianov should keep within certain limits. : i 
VYSHINSKY: Do you remember a sinister figure in one of 
the aus trials, Dreitzer? What relations did Yagoda have with 
him 
BULANOV: I recall that, in spite of the fact that the depart- 
ment chief concerned possessed absolutely definite and precise 
facts about Dreitzer’s prolonged Trotskyite activities, Dreitzer 
was not arrested. And, in general, I must say that Yagoda’s line 
with regard to the Rights, as well as the Trotskyites and the Zino- 
vievites, was most definitely directed towards terminating the 
struggle with them. | Pos pe 
VYSHINSKY: I am interested in definite facts. : 
BULANOV: That was the general line; and only when there 
was a Party reminder or a public reminder, when a number of 
odious figures were openly involved, did he adopt repressive meas- 
ures; and these repressive measures were quite a matter of form. 
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VYSHINSKY: Yagoda knew of Dreitzer’s conspiratorial aeti- 
vities and shielded him? =` ` a a 
BULANOV: Absolutely correct. Eee ay 
VYSHINSKY: And do you recall another figure in one of the- 
earlier trials, a no less sinister one, Ivan Nikitich Smirnov? Do ` 
you know whether Yagoda was connected with him and whether 
he shielded him? oS 
BULANOV: Of the particulars regarding Smirnov, I know 
precisely that when Smirnov was in prison, Yagoda sent Mol- 


chanov and through him instructed Smirnov within what limits - 
he should keep in case of necessity, if certain testimony should be | 


demanded of him. That is absolutely so. — 
VYSHINSKY; And do you know what Yagoda did when Smir- 
nov was brought from prison to Moscow? = `? | o 
BULANOV: I know that Yagoda departed from his usual 
practice. He did not usually visit prisons, but when Smirnov ar-. 
rived he went to see him. LR 
VYSHINSKY: In his cell? 
BULANOV: Yes. $ . 
VYSHINSKY: What did he do there? . 


BULANOV: I heard him say to Molchanov that he, Yagoda, ' 


was easy-in his mind about the way Smirnov would conduct him 
self in Court. ce cf | tine 

VYSHINSKY: That is, he coached him, What was his attitude 
to Kamenev after the assassination of Sergei Mironovich Kirov? 

BULANOV: When the decision was taken to arrest Kamenev: 
and Zinoviev, Yagoda sent me to arrest Kamenev, 

VYSHINSKY: Whom did he send with you?.. 

BULANOV: I went with Pauker. sae? 

VYSHINSKY: Who was this Pauker? a 

BULANOV: Chief of the Operations Department. 

VYSHINSKY: And yet, who was he? ss Soy : 

BULANOV: A man who was completely initiated into the 
conspiratorial affairs and one who was exceptionally trusted. He 
was the connecting link with Yenukidze. 

VYSHINSKY: Was not Pauker a German spy? 

BULANOV: I learnt later that he was a spy. 

VYSHINSKY: A German spy? 

BULANOV: Quite so. l 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, did you know that Pauker 
was a German spy? l 

- YAGODA: Yes, I did. . 

VYSHINSKY: Be seated. So Pauker and you, Bulanov, were 
sent by Yagoda to arrest Kamenev. And who was to arrest Zinov- 
iev? : 
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. BULANOV: I think it was Molchanov and Volovich. 
VYSHINSKY: Who was Molchanov? | l ; 
BULANOV: Chief of the Secret Political Department of the 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs and a member of the 
organization. Se 

VYSHINSKY: Of which organization? The secret organiza- 
tion of the Rights? - 

BULANOV: Yes. 

O VYSHINSKY: And Volovich? 

= BULANOV: Volovich was Assistant Chief of the Operations 
Department. It is known that he was implicated in espionage. 

~VYSHINSKY: Do you confirm, Yagoda, that Volovich was 
also a German spy? 

YAGODA: Yes, I do. - 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bulanov, how did Yagoda instruct 
‘you'when he sent you to arrest Kamenev and Zinoviev? l 

BULANOV: The instructions were quite simple—to bring 
them in, but not to make a search. And that is what I did. 
‘ VYSHINSKY: And that is what you did. Now continue your. 
‘storyt | oe jaa | , 
_ BULANOV: I shall proceed directly to the specific crimes 
in which I personally took: part. I know from what Yagoda told 
‘me that the decision to assassinate Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov.. .- 
a a EY: Did you know where Rykov’s secret files were. 

. BULANOV: Yagoda had them. as 

VYSHINSKY: The conspiratorial files? T erate 
‘< ‘BULANOV: If they. were not conspiratorial, Rykov would 
hardly have sought such a reliable place for them. : 
_ I now pass to the attempt on the life of N. I. Yezhov. Accord- 
‘ing to Yagoda, the decision to assassinate Nikolai Ivanovich 
Yezhov was adopted by them, i.e., by the centre, with exclusive- 
-ly political aims. This was one of the stages, or one of the measures, 
to ensure them against exposure as participants in the conspiracy, 


_ and therefore to preserve the possibility of carrying out the con- . 
. Spiracy itself. The reason that led to the adoption of this decision 


was that very soon, or rather, after the assassination of Kirov, 
‘Yezhov was appointed by the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 
Bolsheviks) to watch the investigation. And I learnt from Yagoda 
personally that very soon after this Yagoda became extremely. 
and increasingly alarmed over N. I. Yezhov’s work. Yagoda 
stressed the fact that Yezhov was extremely rapidly, as he put it, 
digging into and mastering all the special features of the work of 
the Administration of State Security, and that there was absolutely 
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i i would not arrive straight at the 
di oe the true EGE or affairs, at the discovery of the oie 
a ie a —this | again know from his conversations A the 
aan be the chiefs of operations departments who were eas 
ave time members of the ay Oniihoe nee. 
: ; isinform N. I. Yezhov. : 
ale: iator ation eee ee sent to Yezhov that ets aaa 
ae vad da and his assistants. Corresponding informa antec 
nee ere concealed and held e cite fine, at ing 
ov’s work. Yet in sp this, at the 
oe aan a the. Heo third of 1936 Yagoda said aaah m 
aer only tad absolutely no assurance, no guarantee, t n anh 
a ae down to the true state saa ae ps re : ae 
a , vinced that he was ; 
So G e T have to be adopted to localize 
ko aay of 1936 I first learnt that Yagoda had Hae 
at noe pas the assassination fe ee e bee 
’s office, as als ; 
day I Hamete ra state of excitement TTE 
Noichanow When Molchanov left, Yagoda, in a state : gr R 
PaT T red the phrase: “It looks as if Yezhov is also ae 
Gr this bation of the Leningrad affair.’ Then, pating eine 
. gun he usually se eects sae nee iy aire Mining 
i al natur rhat he we : 
ieee ta te twentieth or fortieth ee ve 
a it anything should happen,’’ to tear pe ear ee 
said | t he had known that an attempt on S. M. Kir ae 
e A that he had had a reliable man in ee ; oe 
ppan to everything, Zaporozhetz, Assistant Chief of 1 ie enn 
ae onal Administration of the People’s rears foe 
te Pi Atfairs and that he had so arranged mae a ae 
mare assassination of Kirov by Nikolayev. To pue Pa ee 
i i with the direct connivance, and Son y a 
Ain a Zaporozhetz. I recall that Yagoda = : To a 
denial abusing Zaporozhetz for his lack of ef Y, on 
eae occasion when the whole affair was near A a p a 
ah al days before the assassination of Kirov eee 
detai ed Nikolayev by mistake, and a notebook and poke haa 
ade his ortfolio, but that Zaporozhetz released es ae 
ve “ther told me that Borisov, an employee i lander 
oa Ad a EAOn of the People’s oona e a an 
tal had a share in the assassination of Kirov. : ae ey 
ofthe goverment came to Leningrad and sarmon tjon wita 
: i rogate him s ; 
on TR, Zaporozhetz, being alarmed by this 
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-this spray; it was kept in Yagoda’s dressing room; 


and fearing that Borisov would betray those who stood behind 
Nikolayev, decided to kill Borisov. On Yagoda’s instructions, 
Zaporozhetz so arranged it that an accident occurred to the auto- 
mobile which took Borisov to the Smolny. Borisov was killed in 
the accident, and in this way they got rid of a dangerous witness. 
I then understood the exceptional and unusual solicitude which 
Yagoda had displayed when Medved, Zaporozhetz and the other 
officials were arrested and brought to trial. I recalled that he had 
entrusted the care of the families of Zaporozhetz and Medved to me 
personally. I recalled that he had had them sent for detention to 
the camp in an unusual way, not in the car for prisoners, but 
in a special through car. Before sending them, he had Zaporo- 
zhetz and Medved brought to see him. 

The danger of exposure was so evident to them and so real 
that Yagoda decided to adopt more resoliite measures. To put it 
Plainly, he decided to assassinate N. I. Yezhov. | know from 
what Yagoda told me that in the summer of 1936 he instructed 
‘other persons, not implicated in the present trial, to have poison 
laid in the apartment in which Yezhoy lived. How, when, by what 
means and under what circumstances this was done he did not tell 
me, and I do not know. But that it was done I am certain, because 
I Know that with Yagoda word and deed very rarely diverged. 

When he was removed from his post as People’s Commissar. 
of Internal Affairs, he directly set about laying poison in the office 
and in those rooms which adjoined the office in the building of 
the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs which Nikolai 
Ivanovich Yezhov was to occupy. He instructed me personally 
to prepare a poison, namely, to take mercury and to dissolve it 
in acid. I know nothing about chemistry or medicine, and perhaps 

-I am mixing up terms, but I recall that he cautioned me against 
sulphuric acid, against burns, odour and more of the same kind. 
This was on September 28, 1936. I carried out these instructions 
of Yagoda and made the solution. The spraying of the office which 
Yezhov was to occupy and the adjoining rooms, the rugs, carpets 
and curtains was done by Savolainen in the presence of Yagoda 
and myself. This was on September 29. Yagoda told me that this 
spraying must be done five, six or seven times, which was done. 
Two or three times I prepared large flasks of. this solution and 
gave them to Savolainen. He did the spraying with a spray. I recall 
that it was a large metallic cylinder with a large bulb. I know 
i; it was a foreign- 
made spray. The second and third Spraying was done by Savo- 
lainen in my presence, the others in my absence. He told me about 
everything, and reported to Yagoda. 7 . 
I must. also add that on September 28, when this conversation 
took place, Yagoda took two ampoules from a small cupboard 
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where he kept a lot of various things, particularly phials, and 
gave them to me; judging by their external appearance, they were 
not of Russian manufacture. He said that these were poisons which 
should be sprayed simultaneously with the mercury solution. 
What it was, how it was called, I do not know. I gave it to Sa- 
volainen, who sprayed it together with the mercury solution. 
That is all I did in connection with the attempt on the life of 
Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov. ` i ; Sah 
VYSHINSKY: Tell us, please, was Yagoda interested in poi- 
sons ane l ; . i i 
BULANOV: Exceptionally. . 
VYSHINSKY: How was his special interest in poisons ex- 
pressed? l a me 
BULANOV: He acquired this interest approximately in 1934. 
I repeat, Citizen Procurator, that I can judge of this not only from 
conversations, but also from actions about which I knew. I know, 
for example, that he formed a very close acquaintanceship with 
a number of chemists and gave direct instructions to build, or 
rather to arrange, a chemical laboratory. an 
VYSHINSKY: What for? va a8) 
BULANOV: It was always emphasized that it must be under 
the control of Yagoda; as he had not in his arsenal a sufficient 
number of poisons as means for definite ends.: o 5 
VYSHINSKY: What ends? DEEE wens 
BULANOV: This was later demonstrated in a very real way. 
VYSHINSKY: That is? -> 


BULANOV: For counter-revolutionary ends, for purposes of: 


assassination. I know that he employed a number of people on this 


work. The setting up of this laboratory was an actual fact. I` 


know this because he ordered me personally to find proper prem- 
ises and to hand them over to definite persons. This J did. I found 
the premises and handed them over. It is true that I was never 
there myself, but I heard from these people that everything was 
done for the setting up of this laboratory. Yagoda warned me 
that this matter was so important that the people mentioned must 
be allowed unlimited funds and that no accounts were to be 
demanded. pn . 
VYSHINSKY: Was this interest in poisons connected with 
his conspiratorial actions and plans? ee 
BULANOV: Quite definitely. During a private conversation, 
when the coup d’ctat they were organizing was being discussed, 
Yagoda said that for the achievement of this coup all means would 
be required—armed action, provocation and even poisons. Because 
there are times, as he put it, when one must act slowly and ex- 
tremely cautiously, and there are times, as he said, when one 
must act quickly and suddenly. The idea was that all means are 
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VY : 
People e Conn a aa T removed from the post of 
i P ’ f Is, i i 

ing N s Commissariat of iene a bas 
VYSHINGKY. ang emained working there. 
BULANOV: Until my area ere long? 
` rrest. 
A a Gone ae) until when? 
ia e end of March 1937. 
APEN And when was Yagoda. removed? 
Ee Be end of September 1936. 
BULANOV: Th ae poisoning begin soon after Yagoda left? 
- the second two e first spraying was done on Se temb 
mel belay aie i T days later, and the last, if my metry ace 
al , ecember. Six or seven sprayings were done 
{ VYSHIN : Si 7 ; 
BULANOV: Yes Se" Spraying? 
/YSHINSKY: sth A ; i 
present? And at which Sprayings were you personally 
BULANOV: I recall wae ee ee 
and the last. Four in ae It was the first, second, third - 


VYSHINSKY: And who di i 
BULANOV: They Palin did the in-between sprayings? - “ 


he even said a ‘decisiv 


done by § ‘ 
VYSHINSKY: You kne y Savolainen. 
BULANOV: Yes, I a ee 3 
YSHINSKY: And who instructed him? 


BULANOV: As I ha A 
done by Savolainen in te already said, the first spraying ¥ 
anr g was 
BULANOVA T When was that? gence an nyani, 
: Ica ; i 
ana E day before Yagoda left. =- 
poisoning of Nikolai Ivanovich Yemas go separations for the 
ane of the same kind committed by Ya e you know of any 
y Yagoda alone?. goda and yourself, or 


BULANOV: Yes, I knot i 
Aee A now quite definitely of the killing 
Peshkov. y, Alexei Maximovich Gorky and Maxim Biotec 


BULANO CLL us briefly about these cases. = 
$ > The killing of A. M. Gorky was underfjaken by 
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he seat in case the coup came off. Yagoda ae n ay 
the: Rights became convinced that Alexei SRAYA a ei 
fully and entirely shared the policy of the Party an g 


ment, but that he himself, with. his usual enthusiasm, had joined ` 


iali I heard and 
i ilding of the Socialist state, wnen they saw, hee yh 
r what ae Pani Aa: 
i spoke about the rote 
Pe ut the Socialist state, they came to the Serene ieee 
i ss of the coup, 
that in the event of the success 0 aea 
i aise his voice against them, and f 
Ihe prestige wich Gorky enjoyed among Alt sections te [a The 
ion in the Soviet Union and nis aes 
ce of culturally thinking people abroad, this Tov ee cception: 
it— ky’s agains e new. ‘ 
Bee. They therefore decided to remove Gorky in good 
Ee Yagoda I learnt that Dr. Levin, Prof. Pletnev - ae 
kov, Gorky’s secretary, took part in this crime. ale eee! 
several times heard Yagoda instructing Koo aA 
try to give Alexei Maximovich a chill, saying a Pika 
the condition of Gorky’s lungs, a cold might resu ae : jake Si 
tions, and as to the rest, everything required w ETER 
Pletnev and Levin. As far as I know, Yagoda drew a 
enlisted him in this affair, and in the a Poe heh See 
i e of some compromising f 
T dane know), and he also bribed Levin. For example, 
? 


I personally arranged for the country house about which Dr. Levin- 


"sj tions, when Levin 
” 1 personally, on Yagoda’s instruc , Wi y 
ene ean aora, several times gave Levin money in foreign 
oan YSHINSKY: By the way, do you remember how much you 
gave NOV: It was on bye or three occasions, I hesitate so 
say exactly, I think that Dr. Levin, who received the shee ea : 
tell you more exactly than I, but it was something : Sioa ee 
$1,000 on each occasion. I do not answer for the fee eae 
it was round about that figure. On Yagoda’s is hE eae 
sent orders to the frontier that Dr. Levin ee e 
T anol w aa a because, 
aa S it elf to some extent interested 
he said, Pyotr Petrovich was hims a 
‘terary heir—that is what I understoo 

ne Tanovic Gorky. From what Yagoda ar TH 
that Kryuchkov acted accordingly, that on Yagoda eu 
had Gorky brought to Moscow at, I believe, an unsul a 
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the year with regard to weather conditions; and that on his arriving 
here he directed him to his town. apartment, where somebody was 
down with the grippe, that is, to an atmosphere where, in view of 
Alexei Maximovich’s weak state, he was most certain to catch the 
grippe. And further, in treating him, as I have said, both Levin 
and Pletnev, by means of deliberately wrong treatment, did their 
job. That is all I know about the killing of Alexei Maximovich 
Gorky. Soa : 
_ VYSHINSKY: And was Menzhinsky killed on direct instruc- 
tions, and whose? ears: on 
BULANOV: On the instructions of Yagoda. And I must say 
that if in the killing of Gorky the motives were, as he said, exclu- 


sively political, here I know from him that there were motives of 
a. personal kind. n ye . i 


_ VYSHINSKY: That is? 

BULANOV: The personal motives of a man who wanted by 
any means, in any way, to make a career for himself, that is, to hasten 
the vacation of a post, to make the post of Chairman of the O.G.P.U. 
vacant, considering, obviously, that in that case he, Yagoda, 
whuld be the only candidate for the post of Chairman. B 

VYSHINSKY: That is your analysis? : aA 

BULANOV: Of course, political motives were also operative 
here. It was more than of interest to the centre of the Rights, and 
of the conspirators generally, to have their own man at the head 
of the punitive organ, one of their leaders, that is, to create a 
guarantee, the almost complete possibility of covering up any 
tracks. yo ET? 

But Yagoda spoke to me personally about motives of a person- 
al character as well. He several times dwelt on the fact that Men- 
zhinsky had actually not been working for a long time, and that 
he, Yagoda, had to do the work. He dotted the i’s—in 1933, I 
think it was—when he told me outright that he had decided to ex- 
pedite it, that is, to put it plainly, to destroy Menzhinsky, that 
he had put Dr. Levin on to this job, but that for some reason 
Levin had not managed it. Then I learnt from him definitely 
that he had enlisted Dr. Kazakov as the direct. perpetrator. 

VYSHINSKY: By the way, do you know whether Kazakov 
visited Yagoda in the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 
in his office, on this matter? var l 

BULANOV: If Yagoda said a while ago that he saw Kazakov 
here for the first time, then I expect him to say now that he sees 
me also for the first time in his life. Of course he saw Kazakov, 
and saw him several times. For example, I personally remember - 
an occasion when Kazakov visited Yagoda in his office. This sticks 


in my memory because it was a rest day. I cannot answer for the 
date. l 
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VYSHINSKY: Permit me to ask Kazakov. Accused Kazakov, 
when was that? ~ cas” ae 
KAZAKOV: On November 6. 
VYSHINSKY: What year? . : 

AZAKOV: 1933. 

BOLANOY. I distinctly remember that it was ona rest day. 
We usually observed rest days, but on this day we werein ne 
office. That Yagoda saw Kazakov very often with Menzhinsky 
is a fact. Kazakov used to visit Menzhinsky very often in his office. 

VYSHINSKY: Kazakov used to visit Menzhinsky often in his 
ou A ov: y fter aa, l 

BULANOV: Yes, very often. fog l 
© VYSHINSKY: And Yagoda could not help seeing him? 

BULANOV: Yes, Yagoda saw Kazakov several times in Men- 

insky’s office. l . . 
THY SHINSKY: So Yagoda is not telling the truth here? 

BULANOV: He is not. Where could I have got it from that 

Yagoda told me that Dr. Kazakov had also been drawn into oT 
affair—the. murder of Menzhinsky—and that he was doing ; 

together with Levin, that Kazakov was employing very intrica i 
drugs that were not only unknown to medicine, but not very WO 

known to Kazakov himself, so that to find any clues after this 
poisoning would be difficult? This is what Yagoda told me. Where 
else could I have got it from? E 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, did y p 
timony regarding the poisoning of Menzhinsky? 

YAGODA: Yes, I did. , ; 

VYSHINSKY: "After this testimony, which establishes your 
part in the poisoning, do you continue to deny it? l 

YAGODA: No, I confirm my part in it. ~ 

VYSHINSKY: You do confirm it? 

.YAGODA: Yes. a 23 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Bulanov, and was the killing of Maxim 
Peshkov also Yagoda’s work? eee 

BULANOV: Of course. gers 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, what do you say to that? 

YAGODA: I admit my part in the illness of Peshkov. I re- 
quest the Court to hear this ia Ca in camera. 

YSHINSKY: I have no objections. 

Peat Bulanov, you have drawn a monstrous picture here 
of a number of crimes you committed under the direction of Yagoda. 
Who else among the leaders of the “bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites’? had a share in these crimes as far as you know? Nae 

BULANOV: Yagoda told me plainly that the decision o 
poison Yezhov and to kill Gorky-was adopted by Rykov, Bukha- 
Tin... 
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you hear Bulanov’s tes- ` 


VYSHINSKY: And Yenukidze? 

BULANOV: And Yenukidze, of course. i 

VYSHINSKY: In a word, the top leadership of the “bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites’’? 

Accused Rykov, do you know that the “bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’ adopted a decision to physically do away with Alexei 
Maximovich Gorky? -> 

RYKOV: No. l . : 

VYSHINSKY: But what did you know about it? 

RYKOV: I knew about the extremely hostile attitude to- 
wards Alexei Maximovich Gorky that had prevailed among the 
‘Trotskyites and among certain circles of the Rights for several 
years. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have a conversation with Yenukidze 
at the end of 1935 on this subject? 

- RYKOV: With Yenukidze? Yes, I did. 
. VYSHINSKY: What about? 

RYKOV: Yenukidze told me that the Trotskyites and Zin- 
ovievites were extremely concerned because of the influence which 
Gorky was acquiring, and because he was a determined supporter 
of Stalin and the general line of the Party. Therefore, as he put it, 
thby considered it necessary, in view of this significance of Gorky’s— 
and his significance both abroad and in our country required no 
confirmation—they insisted, as he phrased it, on putting an end 
to Gorky’s political activity. : N 

VYSHINSKY: That is, Yenukidze spoke of the necessity 
of putting an end to Gorky’s political activity? 

RYKOV: Yes. ; 

VYSHINSKY: How, and in what sense? - 

RYKOV: He spoke in such a raised voice, or in such sharply 

hostile expressions, that it was clear to me (inasmuch as it chiefly 

came from the Trotskyite-Zinovievite part) that this tone concealed 

the possibility of the employment of violent measures. 
VYSHINSKY: From your conversation with Yenukidze you 


' concluded that it was a question of putting an end to the political 


activities of Gorky by various methods, including violent measures? 
RYKOV: Yes, going to that extent in case of need. 
VYSHINSKY: And what does it mean, going to the extent of 
adopting violent measures? May it also mean murder? 
RYKOV: Of course. _ J 
VYSHINSKY: So you knew that preparations for Gorky’s 
murder were being made? - 
RYKOV: Not exactly. 
VYSHINSKY: You knew that preparations were being made? 
RYKOV: I knew what I have already told you. 
VYSHINSKY: And is this not enough to qualify it as such? 
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RYKOV: For the qualification you are referring to, it is not 
enough. Perhaps I Pe aia Yenukidze’s words. _ 

VSHINSKY: Underrated? . "age BE ay Sl l 

RYKOV: Perhaps I had no such conviction or-opinion that 
an attempt was being prepared on the life of Gorky. I had no such 
on YSHIN “+ that such a problem might arise? | 

VYSHINSKY: But that such a problem might rise 

That is to say, in other words, could you gather from the con- 
versation with Yenukidze that there might be no hesitation at the 
murder of Gorky? `` ee: eae N 

RYKOV: During this o with Yenukidze 1 sp 

i igorousty against these attacks. © 
anite USHINSKY: You did, but Í am asking about the bloc. 

RYKOV: That is what I confessed to. as one of the members 


f the bloc. : 
: VYSHINSKY: It is your affair whether you want to confess 


r not. z 4) n ae 
: RYKOV: I also spoke about my ‘protest against this. 


VYSHINSKY: Protest against what? - 


RYKOV: Against the tone, the expressions, the attacks which - 


: ; nace tage 
Yenukidze used with reference to Gorky. Since it was at the sté 
when the question could have come up only in this sense, I think 
that my drastic intervention and determined protest excluded this 
ibility. ; G EA i 
pos YSHINSKY: In order to- avoid any further arguments about 
this question, I formulate what you have just said in the following 
words: first—in 1935 you had a conversation with Yenukidze 
during which he said in sharp terms that the Trotskyite-Zinov- 
ievite bloc insisted on putting an end to Gorky S political activity. 
YKOV: Yes. N Pa 
RYSHINSKY. Second—from thè tone, from the hostile 


manner, from the viciousness of this conversation it was possible 


to gather that they would not stop at anything in order to put an 
end to Gorky’s political activity. a J l 
RYKOV: Now, after it has happened, it is quite clear. . 
VYSHINSKY: And how did you picture it to yourself at the 
time? ao a i f “3 
~ RYKOV: I said that I underrated this danger. 
VYSHINSKY: That would be a characterization of your atti- 
tude to the fact, but I am interested in the fact itself. You con- 
firm that from the conversation with Yenukidze it was possible 
to gather that, for the purpose of putting an end to Gorky's poli- 
tical activity, as he said, they would not stop at anything. 
RYKOV: I would simply say that they might not’stop at tak- 
ing violent measures. 
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VYSHINSKY: So. And, third—it was clear from this con- 
versation with Yenukidze that it might be a question of a terror- 
ist act against Gorky? 

RYKOV: Yes. The question could have been put . that 
way. 

VYSHINSKY: It was clear. Be seated, please. 
THE PRESIDENT (to Bulanov): Have you finished your 
testimony? 

BULANOV: I have. 

VYSHINSKY: I have a question to put to Bulanov. Do you 
know of any cases of Yagoda’s sending money to Trotsky? 

BULANOV: I know quite definitely. 

- VYSHINSKY: In what year? $ . 

BULANOV: It was not at once that I found out from Yagoda 
that he was supplying Trotsky with money. In: 1934 Yagoda called 
me in and told me that a man would come to me to whom I was to 
give $20,000. 


VYSHINSKY: $20,000? For what purpose and for whom?. ` 


BULANOV: I never asked Yagoda why and for what purpose. 
I handed the money over to this man. l 
(The next day, when I reported that I had executed the order, 
Yagoda told me that I would have to hand over to this man fur- 
ther sums of money which he would designate. At the same time 
he said that this man was his direct contact with Trotsky, that 
Trotsky was lately very hard pressed for money and that the sums 
which I handed over to this man and which I would hand over to: 
him in the future were intended directly for Trotsky. As a matter 
of fact, this man came about four or five times during the pe- 
riod of 1934-36, and each time I gave him money, of course on 
Yagoda’s instructions. poas a 
VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions.  — 
THE PRESIDENT: Have Counsel for Defence any questions? 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the negative.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions? 
.- RYKOV: Bulanov spoke here about my archives, which were 
found in Yagoda’s possession. I should like him to tell us about 
what was found, where these archives came from, what their cone 
tents are and how he knows about it. . l 2 
BULANOV: If I knew exactly what.they contained and the 
dimensions of these archives, I would most certainly answer. my 
fellow-accused. Unfortunately, I have no such information at my 
disposal. I spoke about these archives on the basis of the following. 
When Yagoda was moving to different premises during the reno- 
vation of the building, I do not remember under what circumstances 
it happened, but, at any rate, I found a pile. of documents among 
some of the things which had been lying for a long time in the 
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safe. I asked Yagoda about it. He said: don’t unpack them, these 
are Rykov’s archives. It seems.to me that was sufficient ground 
for me to make this statement. - 

. THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment. for thirty minutes.. 


% * + 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 


rise. i i 
THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
Accused Yagoda, do you confirm the testimony which you 

gave during the preliminary investigation? 

YAGODA: I do. : f . l 

THE PRESIDENT: What do. you wish to tell the Court about 
your crimes? o 

YAGODA: The beginning of my anti-Soviet activities dates 
back to 1928, when I joined the anti-Soviet, organization of the 
Rights. This was preceded by conversations with Rykov, with 
whom I maintained rather friendly personal relations. 

The peculiarity of my position in the organization of the Rights 
consisted mainly in the fact that I, as Assistant Chairman of the 
United State Political Administration at that time, could. not 
take part in the open counter-revolutionary struggle of the Rights 
and I was on a status of secrecy. This role of mine in the organi- 
zation of the Rights was known to a few persons: Rykov, Bukha- 
rin, Uglanov, Smirnov A. p. (Foma), Tomsky. During the first 
stage of the struggle of the Rights against the Soviet government 
my role consisted. in supplying the organization of the Rights— 
Rykov and Bukharin—with tendentiously selected confidential 
materiat of the ©.G.P.U., which they, Bukharin and Rykov,. 
used for their struggle against the Party.. : bees 

Later on, when the Rights adopted illegal methods in their 


struggle against the Party and the Soviet government, the centre . 


of the Rights entrusted me with the task of guarding the organi- 
zation of the Rights against exposure. On the strength of this 
understanding I took all measures, in the course of a number of 
years, to guard the organization, particularly its centre, against 
exposure. I must state here with full responsibility that it was my 
treasonable work in the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
which must be blamed for the fact that it was not until the years 
1937-38 that the Soviet government and the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Internal Affairs were able to uncover and liquidate the 
counter-revolutionarv activities of the organization of the Rights 
and ‘the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ Had the Soviet intel- 
ligence service been free of the counter-revolutionary groups of 
Rights and spies who, thanks to me, occupied positions in the 
apparatus of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, the 
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conspiracy against the Soviet gov . 
ae a res at its e por ae 
ully confess this guilt of mine before the Saviet Court 
à an same time the responsibility for all this ae ae 
See ear auch ane dock, Rykov and Bukharin in the first 
ace. , during the period when the illegal activities o 
Rights became intensified, when the t Sie He MeL 
g k of guarding th i 
zation against exposure became MEA % aders of ehe 
; t, the leade ft 
centre of the Rights demanded of me that Can i eee: 
Rig appoint 
a the organization of the Rights to leading S DOP. U. 
ta ae oe AG concrete fact of the appointment of Mol- 
V, mber of the organization of the Right t 
of Chief of the Secret Political De aea 
: ! partment, which- 
nes m ee poe the Right and Trotskyiie E 
ions. I omsky invited me to his : 
Ta a o also Foma arne sae l 
egorical terms that I must do this whi i 
a oes o of the Secret Bolte Demani 
).G.P.U. was then that Tomsky informed m 
plat of the Rights with regard to sei f po Sea 
tended bloc of the Trotskyites and Zinos ie ine ee 
It was in connection with this pro Hon ey Tene, ae 
in , tion, mainly, I i 
the object of directly safe fing Cleurean Gh a ee eo. 
guarding the organization agai <po- 
sure, that they argued about the necessity of Sopot ee Molde: 


. ov, who was a member of this organization. During the same pe- 


riod, in the years 1931-32, I set up i 
32, ip in the apparat 
cher cee ee ens m up of OM PU. otii 
» Mo > Mironov, Bulanov, Shanin a l 
ee Sone ce A group. In 1932, ean 
n of the Rights to overthrow the Sovi 
ernment’ and to seize power, I establi ie Gi 
Yenukidze on Tomsky’s instructi Tee ee 
. These instructi 
fortuitous. At that time the aiid ts ade 
i ous. . idea of the Rights and th 
ing point in the activities of the organization * eta 
a counter-revolutionary coup b en A eae 
n r f seizing th i 
I consider it superfluous to ex Iai t th ( Seba tes 
i he Court here th 
fact that the question was IRE W Ioe 
put this way was a result of 
ruptcy of the line for a mass insurrecti i ee 
r i j , in the first pl kul 
insurrections, which we could ho rae i ae 
c wh A pe for to a cert i 
D A a that is to say, during the yous 10a 
e end o 2, when the victory of the collecti arm 
E E n P o a mass kulak e ane 
o-called “palace coup.’’ H it is quite 
clear that my role in the organizati A a 
r ganization, the role of 
was occupying the post of Vice Chairman of Rhe OG PU 


and who had in his hands the technical means for effecting the 
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coup, that is to say, the Kremlin guard, military units, and so ° 


ecame the centre of attenticn. And that is precisely why, 
Oe E of the centre of the Rights, I established o 
nections with Yenukidze (at that time he occupied the Post of 
Secretary of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S. pees 
who was one of those in charge of the conspiratorial activities of 
the Rights. rae 
In Are weenie of 1933 something happened ee 
duced serious corrections to our plan. I am ee ot ‘ 
- fascists’ coming. to power in Germany. While up to Mer eet: 
the main line of the Rights was based on the idea of a “pa aes 
coup’? by our own forces, now, starting with 1933, we. began to 
orientate ourselves on the fascist organization. 
Before I answer the question as to what concretely the cen 
tation on fascist Germany meant, I must state the oe ow- 
ing: when the so-called ‘‘palace coup was P oe 
had in mind to arrest, overthrow the leadership of the ee 
overnment and of the Party, and, having overthrown the n 
government, to restore capitalist relations 1n the ER ha 
which Bukharin did not have the courage to state clearly an aR 
plicitly during the course of his interrogation. Did we TE the 
overthrow of the Soviet government? I answer this. ques we in 
the affirmative. What social and political order would we avg 
established in the country after the overthrow of Soviet powers 


I answer this question as well in plain words—a capitalist or- 


der. l z ‘ 
I am passing on to a concrete presentation of the facts of my 


i ions wi j t the end of 
imes. I established connections with Yenukidze a ae 
1931 of the beginning of 1932. Towards the end of 1932 Iwas meest- -; 


ioe him regularly, and discussed with him on more than one 
E A he quetions of the so-called ‘‘palace coup. n ky 
kidze I learnt that a military conspiratorial organiza vie 
been set up in the Kremlin and that it was ready-to effect the coup 
at any moment. From him I also learnt about the orientation on 
German fascism, which came to power in 1933. ain . 
In 1933 the centre, the bloc of Trotskyites, Zinovievites and 
Rights, was organized and took shape. I also found out ni Pees 
Rykov, the bloc was connected with the Mensheviks anc, ace 
Bukharin, with the Socialist-Revolutionaries. Yenukidze A me 
informed about the decisions of the centre. It was from him i 
that in January 1934 there were preparations for a coup i 
entailing the arrest of the Seventeenth Congress of the Party, 
which was then in session. age . 
-I am passing on to the treasonable activities of the a of 
Rights and Trotskyites’’ and its connections with foreign states. 
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In the first place, I must tell the Court that, under my protection, 
a group of my followers, a group of spies of various foreign intel- 
ligence services, existed in the very apparatus of the O.G.P.U., 
and later in the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. I knew 
about the espionage activities of Zaporozhetz, Gai, Volovich, 
Pauker, Vinetsky and others, but, having in mind the interests 
of the conspiracy, I favoured their.work, I considered them a val- 
uable force in the realization of the.conspiratorial plans, particu- 
larly along the lines of maintaining connections with foreign in- 
telligence services. There is no doubt that through these spies 
the foreign intelligence services were informed about my belonging 
to the organization of the Rights and about my part in their organ- 
ization. They were also well informed about the existence and 
activities of the entire ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ I can 
give the Court the facts corroborating this position at an in camera 
session. It was precisely through one of these spies, it happened 
to be Vinetsky, who occupied the post of inspector under Rykov 
in, the People’s Commissariat of Communications, that the con- 
nections of the bloc, and of Rykov personally, with the foreign 


© centre of the Mensheviks, with Nikolayevsky, were arranged. 


Besides this group of spies in the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs, I was aware of other connections of the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites’’ with foreign states. I am referring 
to Karakhan, one of the participants in the conspiracy, about whose 
connections I found out in 1935. Karakhan informed me of the 
foreign political orientation of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites,’’ on whose instructions he, Karakhan, was carrying on nego- 
tiations with the German fascist circles. ‘The Germans, ’’ Karakhan 
told me, “will help the bloc to overthrow the Soviet power.”’ 
Karakhan told me that Trotsky had been conducting negotiations 
with the Germans for a long time before that and that he had 
‘engaged himself”? (I put this in quotation marks) too much, 
since he had promised, in compensation for assistance in the 
struggle against the Bolsheviks, a great deal more than was neces- 
sary. Trotsky had promised to give the Ukraine to the Germans 
and the Maritime Region to Japan. According to Karakhan, the 
bloc instructed him to bargain with the Germans. ‘‘Of course, 
we shall have to make some concessions,’’ Karakhan said. Ka- 
rakhan demanded that I give him information about the organi- 
zation of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ all over the Union 
for his forthcoming conversation with the fascist German circles. 
I gave him this information about the organization. I know that 
this meeting with leading fascists took place, and that an agree- 
ment was reached about assistance to be given by the Germans 
to the anti-Soviet bloc, but I am not acquainted with the details of 
the negotiations, I mean with the details as to the price at which 
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this agreement was reached. At the in camera session I shall name 
the persons whom he met. E 

f am passing on tothe terrorist activities of the “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites,’’ and my own terrorist activities particularly. 
Not with the object of mitigating my guilt to any extent, but 
only in the interests of establishing the true state of affairs, I must 
declare before the Court that the attempts made by some of the 
accused in the present case to represent me as a professional 
terrorist are essentially wrong. I cannot, nor have I the desire to, 
disclaim any of the charges preferred against me with regard to 
the terrorist acts committed, but I only want to emphasize that 
not a single one of these acts was committed by me without in- 
structions having been received from the ‘‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites.’? How is it to be explained that my name is the 
first to be connected with these terrorist acts? This is explained 
very simply: only by the special position I occupied in 
the organization of the Rights; it is also explained by the fact 
that I, as former People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs, had at 
my disposal more technical opportunities for carrying out the de- 
cisions of the centre than other members of the bloc had. The evi- 
dence given in Court has brought to light the facts about the ter- 
rorist acts which were committed. I want to dwell on the political 
aspect of the question. f 

In the first place, the murder of Kirav, How did the matter 
stand? In 1934, in the summer, Yenukidze informed me that the 
centre of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ had adopted a de- 
cision to organize the assassination of Kirov. Rykov took a direct 
part in the adoption of this decision. From this it became quite 
clear to me that the Trotskyite-Zinovievite terrorist groups were 
making definite preparations for this murder. Needless to say here, 
I tried to object, I marshalled a series of arguments about this 
terrorist act being inexpedient and unnecessary. I even argued 
that I, as a person responsible for guarding the members of the 
government, would be the first to be held responsible in case a ter- 
rorist act was committed against a member of the government. 
Needless to say, my objections were not taken into considera- 
tion and had no effect. Yenukidze insisted that I was not to place 
any obstacles in the way; the terrorist act, he said, would be car- 
ried out by the Trotskyite-Zinovievite group. Owing to this, I 
was compelled to instruct Zaporazhetz, who occupied the post of 
Assistant Chief of the Regional Administration of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, not to place any obstacles in the way 
of the terrorist act against Kirov. Some time later Zaporozhetz in- 
formed me that the organs of the People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs had detained Nikolayev, in whose possession a revolver 
and a chart of the route Kirov usually took had been found. Ni- 
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kolayev was released. Soon after that Ki 

s irov was assassinat 
by this very Nikolayev. Thus I declare categorically ee 
murder of Kirov was carried out on the instructions of the centre 


of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ It was also on the de- 


Cision of this centre that terrorist acts ittec i 

pa aa Menzhinsky and. Gorky. fo P 
at was the situation here? Even before Kirov 

. > . Š w 3 

sinated, Gorky’s son Maxim died. I have already stated be 


_ the Court that I admit my part in causing Max’s sickness, 


and I again plead before the Court th cp i i 
regard to this matter be left forthe in ee ee coe. 
A In this connection I have only one question. 
RRT guilty to causing, as you express it, Peshkov’s sickness? 
A: I shall give all my explanations with regard to 


- this question at the in camera session of the Court. 


VYSH ; i 
sete INSKY: Very weil. But do you plead guilty to Peshkov’s 
YAGODA: I am speaking explicitly: i 
; plicitly: I shall giveall the exp! 
ations relating to this tion i i rely cee 
oe Pee question in their entirety at the in camera 
a Do you plead guilty or do you not? 
Tae Permit me not to answer this question. 
a pene ve ea Have you any objec- 
] stion about the death of P i 
to the in camera session of the Court? ERSE pa Hao 
i VYSHINSKY: I do not object, because I have in mind that 
gee of this may be announced at an open session. 
5 a PRESIDENT: The Court has decided to satisfy the 
pues of the accused Yagoda, and the question of the death of 
eshkov will be taken up at the in camera session. 
ene ae proceed. : 
: Around that time the death of Menzhi 
i k 
rougi about. I deny that in causing the death of Menzninay 
ie a AA E of a personal nature. I aspired 
( of head of the O.G.P.U. not out of - 
es not for careerist considerations, but in Pali aia 
K our conspiratorial organization. The decision of. the centre on 
ane question was conveyed to me personally by Yenukidze. In 
ae pees oe we resorted to the services of physicians, which 
cae mplete guarantee in the sense that exposure was impos- 
When Yenukidze conveyed to me the decisi 
. . f 
centre about the assassination of Kirov, I EE, a 
that a direct terrorist act might expose not only myself, but the 
whole organization as well. I pointed out to Yenukidze that there 
was a less dangerous method and I reminded him, Yenukidze 
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how Menzhinsky’s death was brought about with the help of 
physicians. Yenukidze replied that the assassination of Kirov 
must be carried out the way it was planned, that the Trotskyites 
and Zinovievites took it upon themselves to commit this murder, 
and that it was our business not to place any obstacles. 

As for the safe method of causing death with the help of physi- 
cians, Yenukidze said that in the near future the centre would 
discuss the question as to who exactly of the leaders of the Party 
and the government should be the first to be done to death by this 
method. l 

Indeed, some time later, during my next meeting with Yenu- 
kidze, he told methat the centre had decided to undertake a num- 


ber of terrorist acts against members of the Political Bureau and, . 


in addition, against Maxim Gorky personally. The decision with 
regard to Kuibyshev was clear to me, but I could not comprehend 
the decision about committing a terrorist act against Gorky. 
Yenukidze explained to me that the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites,’? considering that the overthrow of the Soviet government 
was a prospect of the near future, regarded Gorky as a dangerous 
figure. Gorky was a staunch supporter of Stalin’s leadership, 
and in case the conspiracy was carried into effect, he would un- 
doubtedly. raise his voice in protest against us, the conspirators. 
Corisidering Gorky’s immense prestige within thecountry and abroad, 
the centre, according to Yenukidze, adopted a categorical decision 
about Gorky being physically put out of the way. i 

In view of my categorical refusal, Yenukidze asked me to 
send Levin to him. I did as I was told and, when Levin came back 
from Yenukidze, I confirmed that this act was to be carried out. 
Later on I spoke to Levin several times about this myself, and 
at his suggestion I sent for Pletnev. 

I declare that Rykov, Bukharin and the others sitting here 
in the dock bear full responsibility for these terrorist acts. I declare 
that these acts were committed on their decision. As to how it was 
done, the physicians will tell you better than I 

I want to draw the attention of the Court to one more fact. 
I mean the fact of the attempt of a group of the conspirators to 
poison Yezhov. 

When Yezhov was appointed People’s Commissar of Internal 
Affairs, it became quite clear that all the activity of our group 
and also of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ would be uncov- 
ered. Yezhov had already begun to smash up the cadres of the 
conspirators and, of course, might get at the centre of the bloc 
and at me personally. ; 

And thus, in order to save our organization, in order to save 
Rykov, Bukharin and the others, we decided to murder Yezhov. 


The poisoning was done by Bulanov. He has told the Court about ' 
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it. I deny some parts of what he said s 
the facts and the essence of the eee 
also do not deny the fact that at Yenukidze’ 
ee to bh through a ey see sony: sent 
1S iS i j ; $e feos 
beige vac a upo which I consider it necessary to place 
THE P : ; 
curator? RESIDENT: Have you any questions, Comrade Pro- 
OR Of course. i 
ence, if P 
lowing: if we sum up your explanations, we may say the fol- 
First—that you plead’ gui . 
nET: guilty to the fact that ici 
atio > your partici- 
; he n in the underground work of the Rights was of long stand- 
YAGODA: Yes. . 
VYSHINSKY: Second—that you plead guilty to having 


been one of th > C 
Trotskyites,” e leaders of the underground bloc of Rights and 


oe Yes, I do. 
VYSHINSKY: Third—that, together wi i 
; with t 
pursued the aim of overthrowing She Soviet e and 
of eae anhalen in the U.S.S.R. Ste 
io Yes, I do. We set ourselves the task of seizing 
VYSHINSKY: That for the i 
: purpose of overthrowing t - 
o you chose the method of an insurrection dined eee 
ily whe One of war. Is that so? ‘ 

: No, it is not so. An armed i ion— 
tee ne Only these babblers ‘here could erie me 
YSHINSKY: Well, what were you thinking of? l 

UE a Of a “palace coup.’? 
KY: That is to say, of i i 
Ba aa eae y, of a violent coup, carried through 
cane Yes, the same as they did. . 
PS Ca ee preferably for a military onslaught 
eee >>.. DY foreign powers, or did you have various 
- YAGODA: There was one pl ize i 
The time was ose are namely, to seize the Kremlin. 
NSKY: Was it your point of view that i 
uot at it - 
pte ara pela and secure the defeat of theU.S SR? 
e | 3 S.S.R. 
fore it E ie e point of view of the bloc, and there- 
YSHINSKY: D it bei i 
cr KY: Do you also admit being guilty of espionage 


YAGODA: No, I do not admit being guilty of this activity. 
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VYSHINSKY: But you yourself have said that several spies 
were at work under your direct leadership. - 

YAGODA: Yes, I admit that. É 

VYSHINSKY: Did you know they were spies? 

- YAGODA: Yes, I did. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you know they were fulfilling espionage 
duties? 
YAGODA: Yes, I did. 

VYSHINSKY: So you helped them? 
YAGODA: I am just as responsible for these spies as . 
VYSHINSKY: Was Volovich a spy? 

YAGODA: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Are you responsible for Volovich? 
YAGODA: just as Rykov is for Sharangovich. 


VYSHINSKY: We shall deal with them separately. Now I am 


speaking about you. Do-you admit that a number of intelligence 
service agents, German and Polish spies, were under your wing? 
Is that so, or not? 

YAGODA: It is. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you know of their espionage activity and 
did you shield this espionage activity? 

YAGODA: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: I consider that since you shielded this espionage 
activity, you helped them, assisted them. 

YAGODA: No, I do not admit being guilty of that. Had I been 
a spy, I assure you that dozens of states would have been compelled 
to disband their intelligence services. 

VYSHINSKY: That would have been the affair of these states. 

Was Volovich a spy? 

YAGODA: Į said he was. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you know of that? 

YAGODA: I did. 

VYSHINSKY: You neither arrested nor shot him? 

YAGODA: No. 

VYSHINSKY: Were you in duty bound to arrest and shoot 
spies you had discovered? 

YAGODA: Obviously. 

VYSHINSKY: So then you did not do that, that is to eh in 
other words, you helped spies to act as spies. 

YAGODA: I shielded them. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you help them? 

YAGODA: I would have helped if I gathered materials together 
and passed them on to them. 

VYSHINSKY: But were you aware that they passed materials 
on? 

YAGODA: Not always. 
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VYSHINSKY: But sometimes you were? 
YAGODA: I was. 
VYSHINSKY: So they passed on materials to fore rien intelli- 
gence services with your knowledge? 
YAGODA: No. 
VYSHINSKY: Were you informed that Wa passed on mate- 
rials to foreign intelligence services? 
YAGODA: Undoubtedly. 
VYSHINSKY: Since you were informed of it, then it was with 
your knowledge? 
YAGODA:. With my connivance. 
VYSHINSKY: Very well, with your connivance in what they 
were doing, and of what you were aware, Is that established? 
YAGODA: Yes. 
f ee me nae admit being guilty of having placed 
state funds at Trotsky’s disposal on the instructi ? 
ACO aie. y p ions of the bloc? 
VYSHINSKY: And do you admit being guilty of organizing 
and effecting terrorist acts: first—the murder of Comrade Kirov 
on m A ca instructions of the bloc? 
admit being guilty of complicity in the murder. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you admit being guilty of complicity in 
the murder or in causing the death of Menzhinsky? 
YAGODA: I do. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you admit being guilty of or i 
murder of Kuibyshev? Sani SAEI E 
YAGODA: Į do. 
VYSHINSKY: Do you admit being ey of the murder of 
Alexei Maximovich Gorky? 
YAGODA: I do. 
VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 
THE PRESIDENT: Have Counsel for Defence any E 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: Does the accused 
Yagoda confirm the testimony he gave at the preliminary investi- 
gation with reference to his meetings with Pletnev? 
YAGODA: I said that. 
KOMMODOV: Is the same true as regards Meong with 
Kazakov? 
YAGODA: I confirmed that. 
KOMMODOV: I have no more questions. 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE BRAUDE: Who conceived the 
idea of death from disease? 
YAGODA: I have said—Y enukidze. PA i 
BRAUDE: Allow me to ask you, what methods did yoit employ 
to-secure Levin’s consent to commit these terrorist acts? 
YAGODA: In any case not such as he described here. 
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BRAUDE: You yourself went into detail about this at the 
preliminary investigation. Do you confirm this part of your 
testimony? 

YAGODA: It is exaggerated, but that doesn’t matter. 

BRAUDE: I have no more questions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions to Yagoda? 

RYKOV: I have the same question regarding the archives 
about which Bulanov spoke. , 

YAGODA: I had no archives of Rykov’s. ` 

VYSHINSKY: I have a question to Bulanov. What archives 
of Rykov’s did you say were in Yagoda’s keeping? 

BULANOV: I spoke of that in my testimony to the Court. 
{ will repeat. When participating in a change of premises I 
discovered a number of documents of a personal character, I 
don’t remember what they were. From them it was clear that 
they were personal documents of Alexei Ivanovich Rykov. I asked 
Yagoda, who confirmed this to me, but as to what was there, 
and how much of it, I have said and say now that I do not 
know. are 
YAGODA: Allow me to put a question. Perhaps you will recall 
one document at least, and will say what it was? : 

BULANOV: Had I remembered, J would already have said. 

YAGODA: Rather strange. He establishes that this was 
Rykov’s archive, but by what documents? Just by the name, 
or what? ; Se: 

BULANOV: In reply to that, I can only say one thing: that 
Yagoda at one time did not doubt for a single second my ability 
to find my bearings and appraise things very rapidly in any cir- 
cumstances. I don’t know why he now denies a thing that is 
unquestionably clear to me; I said what I knew and considered it 
necessary to say so. | ee 

YAGODA: In any case, had the archives really existed, in 
comparison with the other crimes, the Rykov archives are a trifle. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Yagoda, tell the Court, did you in 
your criminal activities shield the Mensheviks? 

YAGODA: The Mensheviks? In what period? 

VYSHINSKY: In 1935, did you shield the underground crim- 
inal activities of the Mensheviks? j 

YAGODA: According to my information, the Mensheviks did 
not play a particularly active role, : 

VYSHINSKY: Did they play any role at all? 

YAGODA: Almost none. ; 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, they did play some role? 

YAGODA: The most insignificant. 


VYSHINSKY: But in any case you shielded this, even very 


insignificant role of the Mensheviks? 
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_YAGODA: t o give you 
E ite pai S E able to give you an añswer to this 
” vo ee to quote to Yagoda his testimony 
RE P- - e You are shown a document from the 
a, e People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
a G report on the Menshevik centre abroad and on its 

eps in the U.S.S.R”? Do you recall this fact? 
Pe A: Yes, I know, only I shalt not be able to gi 

swer to this here. i seule 

ieee I don’t want you to answer. In November 1935 
ae Ce inscription was made on this document: “This 
vr e o to $ a party and it is not worth bothering with 
re ne es, wrote that inscription.” And there follows 
a fe ion: this is only one of the manifestations of the 
a was protecting the Mensheviks from discovery and 
z ng e blow off them, because they were in contact with 

e Rights.” Do you confirm that? . l = 

ogee Yes. ` 

SHINSKY: Hence the conclusi í 

, { : He sion can be dr i 
ek ine a were in contact with the Mensheviks Bee 
eae a pepe you were shielding this underground 
fee NLD eirs, and warded blow after blow off 

oe Not quite. atch f 

NSKY; 

iene And what was the case? Do you confirm this 

YAGODA: I confirm the testi Ej ls 
pee oe estimony, but in order to explain 
aaa uation to you, I must say something about this ee 


VYSHINSKY: I kno’ i l 
OE i KY: I know. Do you admit your testimony to be 

oe My testimony is correct. . .- 

ve KY: Consequently, in your practical activities th 
position was as you testified? i 

eons It was. - A i 

HINSKY: Consequently. in ical activiti 

protected the Mensheviks from dis eae errr cae 
a rea ae z covery? Is that correct? 
Gia Now that is what I am asking you. Please 
He a eae to your information, was the role of 
E mente Go? ukharin in causing. the death of 


YAGODA: From Yenuki ar 
Sachin discussion of eee Lan that they had taken 
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SKY: V this question as 
VVSHINSKY: We have already cleared up this qu s 
a He has admitted that in a conversation ane Me 
kidze they discussed the possibility of a terrorist act. 
like to question Bukharin on Sake s3 
J IN: I took no par : ; 
eV SHINSKY: I have not yet put any questions to you, and 
ly. i , n 
NARIN: The words you said were ‘‘I would like to 
i khari this point.” , i i 
e EANN. i said (wanted to question you on te aw 
but I have not yet put a question to you, and have already pra 
i l . * . . 
so Roe ae vane what was the attitude of Alexei Maximovich 
to Trotsky? , aves l 
: har negati . 
BONS a dy you tow what was Trotsky’s attitude 
i imovich Gorky? l 
AANE Ale a sharply negative one. Am I to speak of 
is in detail? = sig’ 
this ENSKT: No, there is no need for that just now. I lee 
like to question Bessonov. Accused Bessonov, do ae 
that Trotsky’s attitude to Alexei Maximovich Gorky was 
negative one? — i : - at 
BESSONOV: Yes, o. oe em He 
SKY: On the basis of what facts pisos ; 
KESON. On the basis of what Trotsky said to me in a 
nal conversation. ; 
a VYSHINSKY: Do you confirm your testimony in Court, to. 


the effect that Trotsky conveyed through you the instructions 


i truction of Gorky? i , 

A NOW e passed on these instructions of Trotsky ’s 

Pyatakov. a 

j VYSHINSKY: Trotsky selected Pyatakov as one of the ring 

leaders of the bloc? Is that so? | 

: Yes. i ; ; i 

TEINS: You were connected with Pyatakov in under 
ground conspiratorial work? i. oS 


NOV: Quite right. l A 
TY SHINSKY: ened Bukharin, are you aware that this 


hostile attitude to Gorky was adopted not only by Trotsky, but also -> 


> ? . 
2 ERS Yes, of course, because Trotsky and the Trot- 


: i ilitary fashion. 

i hole; the plotters obeyed in milit 5 

sky VYSHINSKY: Are you aware that this negative n to 
Gorky on the part of the Trotskyites was clearly expressed? 
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BUKHARIN: Are you asking me about the conversation I had 
with Tomsky? ee 

VYSHINSKY: If it is a proof of what we are dealing with. 

BUKHARIN: I had one’conversation with Tomsky. 

VYSHINSKY: Where and when did it take place? 

BUKHARIN: In 1935 Tomsky told me that Trotsky was pre- 
paring some hostile action or hostile act against Gorky. 

VYSHINSKY: You learnt from Tomsky that Trotsky was 
preparing some hostile act against Gorky and you did not ask 
Tomsky what the source of his information was? 

BUKHARIN: No. I presume that he knew about it from 
the Trotskyite members of the bloc. 

VYSHINSKY: Did he not tell you why the Trotskyites were 
preparing this hostile action or act against Gorky? 

BUKHARIN: He did not; he said that it was an action against 
the ‘‘Stalinite Gorky’’ as a defender of Socialist construction in 
general, and of Stalin’s Party policy in particular. I think that 
this referred to the great resonance that every word uttered by 
Alexei Maximovich found on the international arena in general, 
and among intellectuals in particular, - ` 

VYSHINSKY: Did not Tomsky refer to this in connection 
with the question of the overthrow of the Soviet power? 

' BUKHARIN: No, Citizen Procurator. 

VYSHINSKY: Do you remember this well? 

BUKHARIN: I remember it well. - 


VYSHINSKY: Allow me to remind you what Bukharin stated 
at the preliminary investigation, Vol. V, p. 117: “The argument 
‘that the Trotskyites put forward, Tomsky told me, in support 
of their contention was that if the question of the overthrow of the 
Stalin leadership was to be put seriously, one could not disregard 
the circumstance that the Right and Trotskyite organization would 
come up against an active and very influential adversary in the 
person of A. M. Gorky. Tomsky told me that the Trotskyites 
categorically insisted on their proposal and that it was being 


_ carried into effect.’’ 


BUKHARIN: You see, Citizen Procurator, since I was asked 
what meaning I attached to these cursory remarks of Tomsky, and 
what impression this conversation left with me, I related it in 
greater detail, and this was my impression that I recalled when 
I was asked about my conversation with Tomsky. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell me, did Tomsky link up the perpetration 
of a hostile act against Gorky with the question of the overthrow 
of the Soviet government? l 


BUKHARIN: In essence he did.. 
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VYSHINSKY: In essence he did? . 
BUKHARIN: Yes, I have answered. f 
VYSHINSKY: I am interested in the essence.” — 
BUKHARIN: But you are asking concretely... 
VYSHINSKY: Did your talk with Tomsky provide reason to 
believe that the question of a hostile act against Alexei Maxi- 
movich Gorky was being linked up with the task of overthrowing 
the Stalin leadership? f can 
BUKHARIN: Yes, in essence this could be said. 
VYSHINSKY: Consequently, you knew that some hostile act 
against Gorky was under consideration? 
BUKHARIN: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: And what hostile act in your opinion was 
referred to? 
BUKHARIN: I gave no thought to the matter at all at that 
time and I had no idea... 
VYSHINSKY: Tell us what you did think? 
BUKHARIN: I hardly thought at all. 
VYSHINSKY: But was it not a serious matter? The conversa- 
tion was about what? | 
BUKHARIN: Permit me to explain in a few words. Now, 
post factum, now, during the investigation, I can say... 
VYSHINSKY: Not during the investigation but during your 
conversation with Tomsky. > - 
BUKHARIN: But this was only a fleeting conversation, a con- 
versation which took place during a meeting of the Political Bureau 
and lasted only a few seconds. x 
- VYSHINSKY: I am not interested in how long this conver- 
sation lasted; you could have spoken to Tomsky for a whole 
hour somewhere in a corner, therefore your arguments are of 
no importance to me. What is important to me are the facts, and 
these I want to establish. The facts are as follows: in 1935 (if 
your statement at the preliminary investigation was correct), at 
the beginning of 1935, a conversation took place between Tomsky 
and you. Tomsky informed you that the Trotskyite-Zinovievite 
part of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ was contriving a hos- 
tile act directed against Gorky as against an adherent of the 
Stalin leadership. Is this so? i 
BUKHARIN; It can be formulatėd that way. 
VYSHINSKY: Is this a fact? 
BUKHARIN: It is a fact. 
VYSHINSKY: What was your appraisal of this information? 
BUKHARIN: I took no notice of this information. 
VYSHINSKY: Took no notice? 
BUKHARIN: No. 
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VYSHINSKY: When a hostile act is mentioned, one - 

i . . ? c 
understand it to mean very serious. hostile acts, even terrorist acis? 
, ee ac Between an article in the press, or an 
unpleasant conversation, and a terrorist act t i 
a he range is very 

VYSHINSKY: And how did you regard this at the time? - 

_ BUKHARIN: I did not speak on the subject at all at that 
time, there was nothing in my mind..., 

VYSHINSKY: Why, was it such an insignificant st 
it deserved no consideration? i i amen ee 

BUKHARIN: It was a cursory remark... 

VYSHINSKY: Even if it was cursory. You are told that 
preparations are under way for a hostile act against Alexei Max- 
imovich Gorky.... 

BUKHARIN: It was approximately in the following way. 
I treated it in a serious way during my interrogation because 

wanted to recall whether this conversation could not throw 
some light on the material which the investigating author- 
ities already had at their disposal, and from the angle of this 
T RE took on a definite shape. But at that time 

not have this in mind, I did not thi i 
eae id not think about the meaning 

VYSHINSKY: It is not excluded that i i 

; : precisely at that time 
the 
aaa destruction, murder, of Gorky was under con- 
BUKHARIN: Now I consider that this cannot be 
excluded. 

VYSHINSKY: That means, what Tomsky said gave ground 
to think that it was a matter of a terrorist act against Gorky? 

BUKHARIN: Now I affirm that this is so. 

- VYSHINSKY: But at that time you did not understand? 

BUKHARIN: At that time I understood absolutely nothing. 
. E ees (to the Court): I have no more questions. 
Yagoua? DENT (to the-accused): Has any one questions to 

RYKOV: Yagoda mentioned here the name of Vi 

) netsky as a 
man . who was my accomplice and through whom I maintained 
connection with someone. I would ask him to state where he got 
this information and who this Vinetsky is. Does Yagoda know of 
this from Vinetsky himself or from some other source? Personally 
I had no inspectors at my disposal. . i ' 

YAGODA: Vinetsky. was inspector of communicati i 

C 'inets S ations in the 
People’s Commissariat of Communications and simultaneously 
inspector of communications in the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs. On one occasion he called me on the *phone 
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and said that Rykov asked him to deliver a parcel abroad, to 
Nikolayevsky; he asked me whether he could accept it. I replied: 
Talk it over with Rykov, if he gives you the parcel, take it. From 
this I see that Vinetsky was the liaison man between. Nikolayev- 
sky and Rykov.. ` 

THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Have you any more 
questions? a ee 

VYSHINSKY: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Court has no questions either. Please 
be seated. , : j 
We will now proceed to the examination of the accused Kryuch- 
kov. T l ae 
Accused Kryuchkev, inasmuch as you have already confirmed 
the testimony given by you at the preliminary investigation, 
tell the Court briefly of your criminal deeds. . 

KRYUCHKOV: I have confirmed my testimony completely. 
I treacherously murdered Maxim Gorky and his son, Maxim Peshkov. 
I committed both murders on Yagoda’s instructions and under 
the influence of his threats. - 

While ordering me to murder Maxim Peshkov, Yagoda 
informed me of the proposed coup d’état and of his, Yagoda’s, 
participation in it. By accepting this order I became a partici- 
pant of the counter-revolutionary organization of the Rights. 

I cannot hide from the Court, as I have already testified at the 
preliminary investigation, that my personal interests coincided, 
were interwoven with the underlying political motive of this crime. 
I do not wish to minimize the degree of my guilt by referring to 
Yagoda. I set about undermining Maxim Gorky’s health after 
great hesitation. But in the death of Maxim Peshkov I was inte- 
rested personally. I calculated that with the death of Maxim Pesh- 
kov I would become the only person close to Gorky, a person 
who in the future might succeed to Gorky’s large literary inheri- 
tance, which would provide me with means and an independent 
position in the future. ` 

I made Yagoda’s acquaintance in 1928. We established aclo- 
ser contact in 1931..In 1932 our meetings became more fre- 
quent. Yagoda often talked with me, we spoke of Alexei Maximo- 
vich, of his role as a political figure, of his proximity to the Par- 
ty and Stalin. We spoke of the work which Maxim Peshkov was 
doing for Alexei Maximovich. Yagoda also sounded out my 
political views. I did not believe in the forces of industrialization 
of the country, I did not believe in the collectivization of the 
country’s agriculture. : 

In conversations with me in 1932, Yagoda often hinted to me 
that he was aware of the fact that I lived rather lavishly and 
spent relatively large sums for my personal needs. 
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VYSHINSKY: Where. did you get the means? 

. KRYUCHKOV: I embezzled large sums. of money belonging to 
Gorky, exploiting his full confidence in me. And*it was precisely 
this that made me in. a certain way dependent on Yagoda. I was 
afraid that he knew of my embezzling money and committing 
a felony. Yagoda began to use my services in order to gain access 
to Gorky’s home and become more intimate with Gorky. I helped 
him in everything. ; 

In the course of one of our conversations, at the beginning 
of 1933, Yagoda said that Alexei Maximovich might die 
soon, that he was getting old and that after Alexei Maximovich’s 
death his son Max would be in charge of Gorky’s literary heritage. 
“But you are used,’’ Yagoda said, ‘to an easy life, and you 
will remain in the house in the role of a retainer.” This remark 
of Yagoda’s embarrassed me and Yagoda noticed my embarrassment. 
With this our conversation came to an end. 


In 1933, I think in the spring, as I have already testified today, 
Yagoda again resumed this conversation. This time he bluntly 
urged the removal, or, to be more exact, the murder of Maxim 
Peshkov. 


He spoke to me in the following way: “It is not Maxim 
Peshkov that matters, it is necessary to lessen Gorky’s activity, 
because it is in the way of the ‘big chiefs-——Rykov, Bukharin, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev.’’ The conversation took place in Yagoda’s 
office. He also spoke to me of the counter-revolutionary coup. 
As far as I can remember his words, he spoke about a new govern- 
ment soon coming to power in the U.S.S.R., which would fully 
correspond to my political tendencies. M. Gorky’s activity was an 
obstacle in the way of the coup d’état, this activity must be lessened. 
“You know how Alexei Maximovich loves his son Maxim; he de- 
rives great strength from this love,” he said. 

I told him that I did not intend to stand in his, Yagoda’s, 
way, and asked what I must do. To this he replied: “Remove 
Maxim’’—-and added that Maxim’s death would affect Gorky 
and turn him into a harmless old man. In the course of further con- 
versation he said: “Your task is very simple; make Maxim drink 
heavily. I have spoken with Dr. Vinogradov. and 1 know what 
fatal effect wine has on Maxim’s constitution. ’’ 

I was surprised that he had consulted Vinogradov on this 
subject and gave expression to my surprise. He told me that 
Dr. A. I. Vinogradov and Dr. Levin had been enlisted for this purpose. 

I complied with his orders and set about preparing the murder 
of Maxim Peshkov. I began to ply him with liquors, receiving 


-them directly from Yagoda in fairly large quantities. But 


nevertheless Maxim Peshkov’s strong constitution would not give 
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way. And then in 1934 Yagoda kept hurrying me; he advised me to 
get Maxim chilled. Yagoda said: “You should arrange somehow 
to leave him lying in the snow.’’ In March or April, a short 
time before Maxim Peshkov’s critical illness, I did this, but Maxim 
Peshkov got off with a light cold. On May 2, after getting Maxim 
drunk, I left him to sleep for a few hours on a bench in the gar- 
den, as Dr. Levin testified here today. It was a cold day and. 
Maxim took ill and died on May 11. On the evening of May 3, 
Maxim told me he was not feeling well; he took his temperature, 
which proved to be 39.5, but notwithstanding this I did not sum- 
mon a doctor. I advised him to warm himself up by drinking some 
more vodka. Nurse Olympiada Dmitrievna Chertkova, a staunch 
friend of the Gorky family, was greatly concerned and demanded 
that a doctor be called immediately. I replied that it could wait 
till the morning. The following morning I summoned Levin. 


Levin arrived and stated that Maxim’s ailment was a light form 
of the grippe. He called me aside and said: ‘*You have achieved what 
you were aiming at.’’ I was a bit surprised by his words; how 
did he learn of my complicity in this crime? Previously we 
had had conversations regarding the state of health of Maxim 
Alexeyevich Peshkov, but we had never spoken openly as one 
criminal to another. A few days later, Dr. Badmayev came by 
chance to see Alexei Maximovich Gorky. Badmayev exam- 
ined Maxim Peshkov and immediately declared that he was 
suffering from. croupous pneumonia. He asked in surprise: 
“But didn’t Levin examine him?’? When Maxim Peshkov learnt 
that he was suffering from croupous pneumonia, he asked whether 
A. D. Speransky, who often visited the Gorky family, could not 
be summoned. Alexei Dmitrievich Speransky was not a prac- 
tising physician, but Alexei Maximovich was very much attached 
to him and had high regard for him as a prominent scientist. 
I informed Levin about this. Levin said: “Under no circum- 
stances should Speransky be called.’’ Levin added that he would 
soon come together with Dr. A. I. Vinogradov. Towards evening 
he did arrive together with Vinogradov. Dr. Vinogradov, though 
he had not yet seen the patient, brought some medicine with 
him. I recall that there was some sort of clash with Olympiada 
Dmitrievna Chertkova when Vinogradov gave Maxim some medi- 
cine without her knowledge; she was the one who always looked 
after all patients in Gorky’s house and demanded that everything 
should go through her hands. And she administered some medi- 
cine taken from Gorky’s family medicine chest. 


On May 7 or 8, Maxim Alexeyevich’s health improved. I re- 
ported this to Yagoda, who indignantly said: “Damn it all, 


` they are able to kill healthy people by their treatment, and here 
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_ they cannot do the trick on a sick man.” I know that after this 


Yagoda spoke to Dr. Vinogradov and Dr. Vinogradov propose 
that Maxim Peshkov be given champagne. Levin Kald that dane 
pagne would be very beneficial because the patient was in a very 
depressed state. Maxim Alexeyevich was given champagne, and 
this caused indigestion accompanied by a high temperature. l 


_ When this indigestion began, Vinogradov personally—I know 
this for sure—gave the patient a laxative, and upon leaving the 
patient’s room said: “Any layman knows that with such a high 
temperature a. laxative should not be given.” | 
_ _ The medical consultation which was summoned at the insistence 
of Alexei Maximovich Gorky raised thequestion of applying blockade 

treatment according to Speransky’s method, but Dr. Vinogra- 
dov, Levin and Pletnev categorically objected to this and said 
that a little more time should be allowed to pass. On the night 
of May. 10 when Maxim was actually dying, and when cyanosis 
set in, it was decided to apply Speransky’s blockade treatment 
method, but Speransky himself said that it was already too late 
and there was no sense in doing it. 
. Thus, Maxim died on May 11. I have already testified that 
T had a personal interest in the killing of Maxim Peshkov. 
Yagoda put the dagger in my hand. I killed Maxim on Yagoda’s 
instructions. : 

I forgot to add that when Yagoda spoke to me about the mur- 
der of Maxim Peshkov, he said: “Pyotr Petrovich, I can remove 
you from Gorky in no time, you are in my hands. The slightest dis- 
loyal step on your part with regard to me will result in more than 
unpleasant consequences for you.”’ 

Having committed this crime, I was compelled to agree to 
a more horrible crime, to the murder of Gorky. Yagoda said 


‘bluntly that I was to set about undermining Gorky’s health. I 


wavered; I tried to avoid carrying out this order. Yago 

said that he would not stop short “of denouncing me ae 
murderer of Maxim Peshkov. And Yagoda gave me to under- 
stand in no ambiguous way that if I ever thought of bring- 
ing his name into it, nothing would come of it. ‘The investi- 
gation will be conducted by my people,’’ Yagoda remarked, and 
I agreed to perform this crime. Levin explained in his tes- 
timony today how I made Gorky catch cold. In this case our actions 
were co-ordinated; that is, I consulted Levin. Maxim Gorky spent 
the winter of 1935-36 in Tesseli, in the Crimea. I was staying 
in Moscow, but I visited him in the Crimea once every three weeks 
or once a month. I arranged long walks for Alexei Maximovich, 
I was always arranging bonfires. The smoke of the bonfire natur- 
ally affected Gorky’s weak lungs. This time, in the period of 
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1935-36, Gorky did not recuperate in the Crimea; on the contrary, 
he started on his return trip to Moscow tired out. Gorky’s return 
to Moscow was organized, or, to be more exact, hastened by Yagoda, 
who both with regard to the murder of Maxim Peshkov and with 
regard to the murder of .M. Gorky was always hurrying me on. 
While in the Crimea, I spoke to Yagoda on the telephone. Yagoda 
urged me to make haste; he said it was necessary to bring Gorky 
back to Moscow, and this notwithstanding the fact that the weather 
in the Crimea was very warm, while in Moscow it was cold. I spoke 
to Gorky about returning to Moscow; he agreed and began pre- 
parations for the trip. Approximately on May 26, 1936, Nadezhda 
Alexeyevna Peshkova, the widow of Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov, 
informed us by telephone that we should not return under any 
circumstances—the weather in Moscow was cold, and, besides, 
Alexei Maximovich’s granddaughters, i. e., her daughters, who 
were in Moscow, were down with the grippe, accompanied by a 
rather high fever. A day or two after this Í again spoke to Yagoda 
over the ’phone. Yagoda told me that the granddaughters were 
perfectly well, they had recovered entirely, and it was necessary 
to persuade Alexei Maximovich to return to Moscow. I told Alexei 
Maximovich of this, and on May 26 or 27 we left for Moscow. 
Immediately upon arriving in Moscow on May 31, Alexei Maxi- 


movich went to see his granddaughters, who were really down | 


with the grippe and had fever; and Gorky took sick on May 31. 
Dr. Levin was summoned the same evening. Levin diagnosed 


Gorky’s ailment as a light form of the grippe, but on June 2 Alexei : 


Maximovich, in speaking to me in the morning, asked: “What do 


the doctors say?’’ I replied: ‘The grippe.’’ But he said: “In my | 
opinion, I am developing pneumonia; I see this by the sputum.” ` 


I then ’phoned Levin. Levin arrived and immediately agreed 
with the diagnosis given by the patient. After this the ‘‘cure’’ 


began. Gorky was treated by Professor Pletnev and Dr. Levin. ' 


‘1 watched this treatment, and must say that the administration 
of digalen to Gorky produced a critical effect, about which the 


Court possesses data. While prior to June 8, 1936, Gorky’s : 
pulse was even and reached, I think, 130 a minute, after digalen - 
had been administered his pulse immediately showed sharp fluctua- ` 


tions. i 

This is my second horrible crime. That is all I have to say, 
THE PRESIDENT: Has the Procurator any questions? 
VYSHINSKY: No. ! 
THE PRESIDENT: Have Counsel for Defence any questions? 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: No: 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE BRAUDE: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions? 

THE ACCUSED: (Reply in the negative.) 
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THE PRESIDENT: Have the medical i 
NT: dical experts any questions? 
COMMISSION OF EXPERTS: (Reply in the Herat 


lr PRESIDENT: The Court is. adjourned till 11 a.m. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V. ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 


President of the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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MORNING SESSION, March 9, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 


ois PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 


‘Accused Pletnev, tell the Court about your crimes against 
i wer. f 
the ETNEN. In the summer of 1934 Dr. Levin told n 
Yagoda wanted to see me, saying at the same time that i me 
not as a patient that he as apply Uae rete = a 
fically what the subject of the conversation oO a 
i ; but he did say that there we 
know exactly what it was about; bu areata 
i s of opinion inside the government, tha 
ee sane of antagonism there, and that Yagoda bbs 
probably speak to me on this ee did not mention 
, surnames, or any concrete facts. f 
EN day later a car was sent for me and I was taken z 
goda’s office. He started to P me a AL Stes be F 
z à 3 
He said that a coup d’état was maturing, an ee 
init; of other persons involved he mentioned only ; 
Laas ae Levin told me that, besides n AS Gn 
i i i-Sovi i . Yagoda sa 
also involved in the anti-Soviet conspiracy. Ja ae 
i i list me, in addition to Levin, 
‘and Yenukidze had decided to en ; on 
i the purpose of getting two 
and that our assistance was required for ead 
. These two persons were Maxim Gorky 
persons out of the way. The ge va Cone 
i . I objected. I said that, in the first place, 
en ee aaa. in the second place, both were sick men ae 
days, in fact, were numbered. Yagoda see f a a o 
' acti , and it is not only a question o , 
a of the way, but also of reducing the Spree and 
the extent of the activity of these a a Sn 
i N 
Gorky’s role was particularly great bo i a ea bat 
abroad. He said that he selected me not onlyasat : 
- t tendencies. He accompan 
also because he knew of my anti-Soviet tet oo ig ener giants 
i i sal with violent threats directed against 
a ay aeiy: He said that he knew of my relations with 
Dr Nikitin. With regard to Dr. Nikitin I must say the pea 
Dr. Nikitin was Lev Tolstoy’s favourite physician. i travel : 
with him, stayed at his place in Yasnaya Polyana when he was sick, 
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went to the Crimea with him. Later on he worked in the same 
hospital where I worked. He approached me with a conversation 
about a grouping which existed among the physicians. But | never 
could consider Dr. Nikitin asa man of politics to any extent and, 
as I stated during the investigation and as I reiterate now, I re- 
fused to carry on the conversation with him, and some time later 
I learnt that a number of them had been exiled. Thus, I personally 
am at a loss to say what was the substance of their activity, 
except for these conversations. But I took no part whatever in the 
so-called Nikitin affair. I visited Kuibyshev very seldom. Gorky 
I visited together with Dr. Levin on occasions when Gorky was 
seriously ill. | was the consulting physician, Levin was Gorky’s 
family physician. 

The plan of treatment was worked out by me together with 
Levin, I am responsible for it as much as Levin, 


I confirm what Levin stated here. Gorky’s health was failing, 


a fact that was then known to all physicians. It was corroborated 


by the autopsy that Gorky lived with one-third of his lungs; con- 
Sequently, physical strain, any infection, might prove fatal. No 
extraneous poisonous substances- were introduced, but he was 
subjected to a regime which was harmful for Gorky. 


Dr. Levin stated quite correctly that during the treatment 
we did not overstep the permissible and possible doses. Yester- 
day Dr. Levin was asked- whether he injected 30 to 40 
ampoules of camphor at a time. This is not the limit. I once 
had occcasion, in treating an old woman for croupous pneu- 
monia, to inject a considerably larger amount of camphor— 
50 ampoules. Since then 8 years have passed—she has been 
coming to see me every year. Camphor disappears from the 
system within 25 to 30 minutes. But thisis not an absolute rule; 
at the same time, what may be a normal dose for Ivan may be too 
much for Peter. The same maybe said about alcohol. For one, three 
tumblers full are enough to make him intoxicated, while another 
may easily cope with two bottles. 

Quantitatively and qualitatively, all the medicines were per- 
missible, but in the individual case of Gorky they were harmful. 
Of course, this dose does not change the essence of thisaffair. A toxic 
effect, a harmful effect, appeared because the limit of endurance 
in the case of Gorky was lower than in the case of other people. 

As for the killing of Kuibyshev, Levin stated the facts quite 
correctly. Owing to a very strained and very nerve-racki ng life 
Kuibyshev lacked strength, he needed stimulants, in the form 
of various hormones which were injected. They could not be 
injected uninterruptedly in the course of 365 days a year; it was 
necessary to make intervals, but no intervals were made. A cor- 
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responding effect was also brought about by the cardiac. medicines 
which Levin prescribed. EUEN 
As you see, my testimony coincides with Levin’s testimony, 
differing perhaps only in some minor details; but minor details 
do not decide the matter and I bear just as much responsibility 
as he does. . . 
Perhaps you will now permit me to answer the questions about 
my origin, work and so forth, which were yesterday put to Levin 
and which, apparently, will be put to me too. , l 
VYSHINSKY: How do you describe your frame of mind at 
the time you were invited by Yagoda to conspire about the murder 
of Kuibyshev and Gorky? Did you entertain anti-Soviet tendencies 
at that time? 
PLETNEV: I did. 
VYSHINSKY: And did you disguise these tendencies? - 
PLETNEV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: How? 
PLETNEV: I said on many occasions that 1 fully supported 
measures which the Soviet government introduced. 
VYSHINSKY: But in reality? 
PLETNEV: I was not Soviet-minded. © 
VYSHINSKY: Anti-Soviet? 
PLETNEV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you camouflage yourself? 
PLETNEV: Yes. : 
VYSHINSKY: Did you engage in double-dealing? 
PLETNEV: Yes. . 
VYSHINSKY: Did you lie? 
PLETNEY: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: Did you deceive? 
PLETNEV: Yes. l ; . 
VYSHINSKY: Formulate briefly the particulars of the plan 
which you drew up together with Levin for the killing of Alexei 
Maximovich Gorky. 
PLETNEV: To tire out the organism and thus lower its power 
of resistance. 
VYSHINSKY: To the extent of -. l 
PLETNEV: So that there would be no... in a word, to lower 
the power of resistance, to bring about a situation where the 
organism can no longer resist. ; S 
VYSHINSKY: To lower it to the limit? 
PLETNEV: Yes. TE . 
VYSHINSKY: To the lowest possible limit? 


PLETNEV: Yes. : l es 
VYSHINSKY: To the lowest possible and.endurable li mit? 
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PLETNEV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: To take advanta f this weakened i 
the organism- for ara ge of this. weakened state of 
TNEV: For bringing about i in 
tion accompanying : ie gabout a possible cold and the infec- 
SHINSKY: That is to say, deliberately t i 
Me: t y to bring about 
eee ee when some kind of illness would be inevitably 
PLETNEV: Yes. 
RA ea And to take advantage of the illness in order 
sone In order to apply an incorrect method of treat- 
© VYSHINSKY: For what ? 
purpose? 
PLETNEV: To bring about Gorky’s death. 
VYSHINSKY: And that was your plan? 
PLETNEV: Yes. 
VYSHINSKY: And you carried it out? 


\  PLETNEV: Yes. 


Peart What did you do to Gorky’s organism in 
or ae o bring it to a state when it could not resist illness? 
T ETNEV: The technique was explained here by Levin 
YSHINSKY: Did you support this plan? l 
e Yes. 
YSHINSKY: Ther ini i i ir 
dian cry he e was your opinion also in this affair— 
PLETNEV: Technically I could not i 
I bear full responsibility for this. ae eee “i 
ee Of course, you bear responsibility to the full 
ent. But I am interested in another question now: how was 
eae participation expressed? Was it in the fact that you 
‘oge er with Levin drew up this monstrous criminal plan? D 
understand you right? AR 
EA Yes. 
SHINSKY: In the fact that you, tog i i 
\ ] f 5 ther with Le 
carried this plan into effect? D de ne i es 
PEIN Ve o I understand you right? 
VYSHINSKY: Did you, together with i i | 
: : L 
the monstrous result which you planned? a 
PLETNEV: Yes. l 
SHINSKY: In the case of Valerian Vladimirovi i 
e ; lerian adimirovich Kuiby- 
his cee also draw up with Levin the planof bringing about 
PLETNEV: Yes, together with Levin : 
VYSHINSKY: And together with Levi | 
Bea ce er with Levin you took care that 
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PLETNEV: In so far as Levin carried it out, it was a common 
lan. . eee BE 
VYSHINSKY: And why did.Levin select you as his assistant 
or as his chief—whatever you consider it to have. been? 

PLETNEV: We had frequent occasion to meet each other 
at consultations in government circles. AE: 
VYSHINSKY: But it was not only you whom he met? 
PLETNEV: I think he could answer this question better than I. 
VYSHINSKY: And what is your own opinion? >  - 
PLETNEV: Probably because of my anti-Soviet sentiments. 
VYSHINSKY: Was he aware of them? l 
PLETNEV: Yes, he was. ; 
VYSHINSKY: Did you know Levin long? 
PLETNEV: About forty years. : 
VYSHINSKY: Since student days? 
PLETNEV: A little later. 
VYSHINSKY: And did he have any ground to think that 
you would not betray him? 
PLETNEV: I did not get you. — 
VYSHINSKY: You were not afraid that Levin might give 
you away? ; 
PLETNEV: I cannot say that. 
VYSHINSKY: Were you afraid or not? 
PLETNEV: I answer for this affair all the same. 
VYSHINSKY: But were you afraid that he would betray 
you, or were you not? 
PLETNEV: I gave no thought to this. 3 
VYSHINSKY: That is clear. You accepted this plan sympa- 
thetically? l es _ 
PLETNEV: I have already stated during the preliminary 
investigation that there was a hard struggle on this point. — 
VYSHINSKY: Why did you not refuse to be implicated in 
this criminal plan? 
PLETNEV: There were threats on the part of Yagoda directed 
against me. - 7 
VYSHINSKY: Why did you attach such serious importance 

to Yagoda’s threats? . 

PLETNEV: After all, he was People’s Commissar of Internal 

Affairs. . 

VYSHINSKY: Well, and when-he was People’s Commissar 
no longer, what restrained you then from coming to the appro- 
priate bodies and performing your duty as a citizen? . 
PLETNEV: I considered the question finished, dead. 
VYSHINSKY: Dead are your victims, but the question 1s 

still alive. een 
PLETNEV: Now I see that it is alive. 
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VYSHINSKY: You were afraid of Yagoda when he was at 
the head of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, but 
there was a moment, which lasted more than a day and more 
than a month, when Yagoda presented no danger to you, when he 
had been removed from work in the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs. 

PLETNEV: I thought that I was through with the night- 
mare. . 

VYSHINSKY: That you had covered up your traces, that 
nobody knew anything about it. 

PLETNEV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: And that you could go on appearing in the 
role of a medical light, while you were really a light in the ban- 
dit world. Is that so? 

PLETNEV: Yes. 
ae PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any ques- 
ions? 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: In your testimony, 
accused Pletnev, there isa passage where you say that dur- 
ing the conversation with Yagoda, when you began to raise objec- 
tions, he told you: ‘‘This proposal is not subject to discussion but 
to be carried into effect.’? Was there such a passage? 

PLETNEV: Yes. 

KOMMODOV: Was there a case, during your meeting with 
Yagoda, when Yagoda said that there was compromising material 
against you? 

7 PLETNEV: He did not show it to me, but he spoke about 
it. 

VYSHINSKY (to Pletnev): And did you not ask him what 
kind of material it was? ; 

PLETNEV: No, I did not. : 

VYSHINSKY: But perhaps there was no material? 

i PLETNEV: From my point of view? I do not know to this 

ay. 
VYSHINSKY: If you were a serious person you should have 
asked him what material he had. l 

PLETNEV: I did not ask that. But my Cadet past... 

VYSHINSKY: You are not the only one with a Cadet past; 
what was it then that frightened you? 

PLETNEV: The general situation. 

VYSHINSKY: That is clear. 

KOMMODOV: Did you entertain anti-Soviet sentiments? 

PLETNEV: Yes, I said so. 

KOMMODOV: You had reason to think that the bodies of 
State security knew of your anti-Soviet sentiments? 
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PLETNEV: Since I entertained such sentiments, there was 
‘reason to suppose So. 

also OMMODOV: Would your anti-Soviet sentiments be suffi- 
cient in themselves to prompt you to commit a crime 1n connection 
with your work, if there had not been Yagoda’s instructions? 

PLETNEV: Under no circumstances. SE E 

KOMMODOV: How many years have you practised medicine? 

PLETNEV: I have forty years’ standing of irreproachable 
medical practice. l S tess 

KOMMODOV: Did you spend these forty years as a practising 
physician, or did you engage in scientific research work? 
PLETNEV: I was a practising physician, I was a pedagogue, 
1 engaged in scientific research work, and was editor of one of 
the leading medical journals in the U.S.S.R. 

KOMMODOV: Did you write any scientific works? 
PLETNEV: I wrote quite a number of scientific works. 
KOMMODOV: I have no more questions. 

VYSHINSKY (to Pletnev): How many years did you say was 

your standing as a physician? 

_PLETNEV: Forty. 
VYSHINSKY: You consider your standing as irreproachable? 
PLETNEV: Yes, I do. 

VYSHINSKY: Irreproachable? 

PLETNEV: Yes, I think so. 

VYSHINSKY: During these forty years you have never com- 
mitted any crime in connection with your profession? 

PLETNEV: You are aware of one. 

VYSHINSKY: I am asking you because you state that your 
work for forty years was irreproachable. 

PLETNEV: Yes, but since I denied that time. . - 

VYSHINSKY: Do you think that the sentence In the case 
which is well known to you, the case of an outrage which you 
committed against a woman patient, isa blot on your reputation? 

PLETNEV: The sentence, yes... .- 

VYSHINSKY: Is that sentence a blot on your reputation: or 
not? - 

PLETNEV: It is. , ' 

VYSHINSKY: So there were. moments of disgrace during 
these forty years? 

PLETNEV: Yes. wh i l 

VYSHINSKY: Did you not plead guilty to anything? 

PLETNEV: I cannot say that I did not plead guilty to any- 
thing. : 
VYSHINSKY: So you did plead guilty to something? 
PLETNEV: Yes. ait 
VYSHINSKY: Is this a blot on your reputation? 
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PLETNEV: Yes. l : . 
VYSHINSKY: So, during these forty years there were blots? 
PLETNEV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the other. accused any. questions? 

THE ACCUSED: (Reply in the negative.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the members of the Commission of 
Experts any questions? E S 

COMMISSION OF EXPERTS: (Reply in the negative.) 

THE PRESIDENT (to Pletnev): Please be seated. 

Accused Kazakov, do you confirm your testimony given at 
the preliminary investigation? 

KAZAKOV: I do. 

THE PRESIDENT: Tell the Court about your criminal acti- 
vities. l 

KAZAKOV: My crimes are connected in particular with the 
murder of Vyacheslav Rudolfovich Menzhinsky. My relations 
with Menzhinsky may be divided into two periods. The first pe- 
riod, up to November 1933, during which I gave him proper treat- 
ment and achieved definite results. The second period, when 
I applied a wrong method of treatment; that was after my meet- 
ing with Levin and after my meeting with Yagoda. Menzhinsky 
had been in a serious condition before my meetings with them, 
and had not quit his bed for six or seven months. I was called in 
to treat a very sick man. He suffered from angina pectoris and 
at the same time from bronchial asthma. He suffered from the 
attacks of bronchial asthma particularly during the nights. As 
for the attacks of angina pectoris, they came on periodically, now 
stronger, now weaker, after the attack which he had suffered in 
1926, finally culminating in a serious case of infarction of the 
myocardium, as corroborated by the electro-cardiogram which 
is to be found in the files. 

The electro-cardiogram showed the presence of thrombosis of 
one of the branches of the arteria coronaria. 

After he had taken treatment with me in April 1932, Vyacheslav 
Rudolfovich recovered and returned to work again. Levin spoke 
about this yesterday, and this was set down ina statement bearing 
my signature, the signature of Dr. Levin and of another professor 
in the office of Vyacheslav Rudolfovich, and the statement verifying 
that he could resume work was submitted to the higher bodies. ` 
While Vyacheslav Rudolfovich was under my observation I no- 
ticed certain peculiarities in Dr. Levin’s behaviour towards me. 
First of all, his disparaging attitude towards me. I was being 
discredited and at the end of November 1932 I was for some rea- 
son removed as physician to Menzhinsky when he was feeling well. 
On March 5, 1933, Į was again summoned to Menzhinsky and found | 
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himina grave condition. After he had been down with the grippe 
he developed chronio-sepsis. Attacks of asthma were followed by 
attacks of angina pectoris. At that time I disagreed with Dr. 
Levin with regard to Menzhinsky’s condition. I was removed 
from my work of treating Menzhinsky. I met Levin in May and 
he expressed a certain amount of sympathy with me in connection 
with the negative attitude towards me of a group of physicians 
with whom I was carrying on a scientific controversy, and he 
said that I was fussing over Menzhinsky to no purpose, that noth- 
ing would come of it and that I would not make a career through 
him. Then he said: “Well, well talk it over some other time.”’ 

I met him again in fune. I learnt that during that time there 
had been a medical consultation on Menzhinsky’s case and that 
the consultation found that Menzhinsky was suffering from chro- 
nio-sepsis and had adopted an anti-septic course of treatment with 
lysates. The meeting with Levin and the coriversation that ensued 
were a surprise to me, because formerly he considered it unneces- 
sary to continue this method of treatment in the case of Menzhin- 
sky. I began to give treatment to Menzhinsky on June 19. At the 
end of July Menzhinsky was again able to resume work. We spent 
August and September together in Kislovodsk. While there, Men- 
zhinsky was in good health. In October he again resumed work. 

At the end of October I met Dr. Levin and this time we had 
a frank conversation, the one which Dr. Levin corroborated yester- 
day. He said to me: “I am surprised that you have undertaken 
Menzhinsky’s treatment with so much zeal and that you are im- 
proving his health. You should not have allowed him to get back 
‘to work. It is to no purpose that you are fussing about with this 
living corpse. By this you are only irritating Yagoda and it will 
lead you to no good.” I was quite dumbfounded by this. Levin 
continued: “You must realize that Menzhinsky is in Yagoda’s 
way, and that Yagoda is interested in getting him out of the way 
as fast as possible. fam warning you that if you will tell Menzhin- 
sky about it, Yagoda will, of course, destroy you, and you 
will not escape Yagoda, no matter where you hide yourself. Yagoda 
is a man who does not stop at anything and who forgets nothing. 
Iam warning you that Yagoda will summon you.”’ 

This conversation, for. its frankness, exceeded all bounds. Of 
course, it was my duty to inform somebody of this immediate- 
ly, but I did not do it because I thought that this was some kind 
of provocation on the part of Dr. Levin and I decided to wait and 
find out what Yagoda would say to me. Dr. Levin belonged to 
the group of physicians with whom I was carrying on a definite 
controversy; I was not on good terms with him and I had no rea- 
son to trust him particularly. 

Events developed. For a time I stopped treating Menzhinsky. 
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' The fact of the matter was, and you ought to know it, that I could 


not visit Menzhinsky as simply as Levin did. I could go there 
only if I was taken by a car with a definite pass, that meant a 
cat belonging to the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. 
If no car was sent for me I could not go to visit Menzhinsky. In- 
deed, for about fifteen days, perhaps a little longer, I did not see 
Menzhinsky at that time, but | knew that he was at work. On 
November 6—1] remember it exactly—the chief of the Medical 
Service of the O.G.P.U., with whom I usually went, came for 
me in a car, and, unexpectedly for me, I was taken not to Shestie 
Gorki, where I usually went, but to a newly decorated house in 
one of the Meshchanskaya streets. When we came into this one- 
storey house we literally suffocated. A heavy stifling odour. We 
could clearly discern the odour of turpentine, but there was also 
the odour of some other substance. Members of Menzhinsky’s 
family explained it to me this way: on November 5, that is to 
say the day before, Menzhinsky’s family and he himself were 
transferred here. The house had been repainted and, inasmuch 
as in the autumn paint takes a long time to dry, some substance 
was added to the paint, a siccative, to make it dry faster. It must 
be said that this siccative had a very pungent odour. We, healthy 
people, were literally gasping for breath. You can imagine what 


‘was Menzhinsky’s condition, suffering as he was from bronchial 
‘asthma! When I entered Menzhinsky’s room, I found him ina 


forced sitting posture, he spoke with difficulty; during the night 
he had become all swollen. I listened to his lungs—everywhere 
there was distinct, typically asthmatic, dry crepitation, pro- 
longed exhalation, laboured breathing. I and the chauffeur put 
him ona chair and together carried him to the veranda and 
opened all the windows immediately. Before carrying him out 

I made an injection in order to give him some relief from a very 
serious attack of bronchial asthma. I kept Menzhinsky for about 
three hours on the veranda. After that we carried him back into 
the room. I went home. While I was at home the telephone rang, 
and I was told that they were speaking from Yagoda’s, that I was 
asked to come there and that a car would be sent for me at once. 
Indeed, soon another car came for me and drove me to the first 
entrance. I went up and met Yagoda, which fact he corroborated 
here yesterday during the evening session. — 

- Here the following conversation took place: at first he spoke 
calmly and courteously, he asked: ‘Tell me, please. did you see 
Vyacheslav Rudolfovich?”’ 

“Yes, I saw him today.”’ 

‘What condition did you find him in?’” 
“In a-vety serious condition.’’ 

After a short interval Yagoda said: 
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“Properly speaking, everybody has given up Menzhinsky.”? 
© | was somewhat surprised by this. Then Yagoda said to me: 

“Tell me, please, have you spoken to Levin?”’ 

“Yes, I have.” l ; 

‘In that case,’ he said (here he went beyond the bounds of 
common elementary courtesy and I saw before me a real unre- 
strained satrap), ‘‘what are you fiddling about, why don’t you 
act? Who asked you to buttin into somebody else’s affairs?” 

Here I understood that he was a participant in some affair, 
that he knew what had happened about three or four hours before 
that. I asked Yagoda: “What do you want of me?’’ Yagoda said 
that I must work out together with Dr. Levin a method of treat- 
ment whereby we would bring about a quick end to Menzhinsky’s 
useless life, which was in the way of many people. ‘I warn you, ”’ 
he said, “that if you make any attempt te disobey me I shall 
find means of dealing with you. You cannot escape me.” If the 
Procurator would ask me now whether I know Yagoda, Pd answer 
that I know him. If the Procurator would ask whether I recognize 
Yagoda, I would say that I do not, that is to say, there is a great 
difference between the Yagoda I met then and the Yagoda sit- 
ting here. Now he is very modest, quiet, but there he was quite 
different. T 

I realized that I was caught in a terrible vice. I was thinking 
how to get out of the situation. Two days later I saw Vyacheslav 
Rudolfovich. It was November 8. At that time Vyacheslav Ru- 
dolfovich had developed a complication in his kidneys. I suggest- 
ed that Dr. Levin and some urologists should be summoned, 
because that was not my speciality. Perhaps I should have inter- 


vened, because I knew Vyacheslav Rudolfovich very well. Perhaps 


it was possible to give him quick medical aid, but I did not do 
it. True, Vyacheslav Rudolfovich spoke to me in his usual, very 
gentle manner, and told me that his sister had been brought back 
from Stockholm in a very grave condition, suffering from dissem- 
inated cancer, that she was nowin the Kremlin and experiencing 
painful vomitings, owing to a disease following treatment with rays. 
She had undergone vigorous treatment with radium and X-rays, but 
allto no purpose, and she was practically in a state of coma. He 
saidthat although he knew that it was quite useless, still he asked 
me to look after Ludmila Rudolfovna. I went to the Kremlin 
and visited Ludmila Rudolfovna every day until she died. Inci- 
dentally, I must say that Vera’ Rudolfovna, who was then ina 
serious state owing to this calamity, also applied to me with a 
request to help her, and I gave her immediate assistance. — 
At the end of November I met Levin and together with him 
we worked out a method which consisted in the following: first 
of all we took advantage of two main properties of albumen and 
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albumenous products. First: the fproducts of the hydrolytic 
decomposition of albumen possess the property of stimulating the 
effect of medicines. Second: lysates increase the sensitivity of 
‘the organism. These two properties were taken advantage of. 

Thirdly, advantage was taken of the peculiarities of Menzhin- 
sky’s organism, of the combination of bronchial asthma and an- 
gina pectoris. It is a well-known fact that in a case of bronchial 
asthma the so-called parasympathetic section of the vegetative 
nervous system is excited. Therefore, in cases of bronchial asthma 
substances are prescribed which excite the contrasting section, 
that is to say, the sympathetic, the thyroid gland. Such a preparation 
is the extract of the suprarenal gland, a preparationof the medullar 
stratum. 

In case of angina pectoris it is just the sympathetic section 
which starts from the subjugular plexus of the sympathetic gang- 
lion that is excited. That was the fine point which was taken 
advantage of. 

`- H you should ask me whether it was necessary to give Menzhin- 
sky sympathicotropous preparations, I must say—yes, if there 
were only bronchial asthma; but it should not have been given, 
because he also suffered from angina pectoris. Only an ignoramus 
‘could permit the administering of preparations of the medullar 
stratum of the suprarenal gland when there was a combination of 
‘the two illnesses. 

VYSHINSKY: An ignoramus or. . ? 

KAZAKOV: Or with a deliberate purpose. 

VYSHINSKY: With a criminal purpose? 

KAZAKOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: Perhaps this was a case of both ignorance and 
criminal intent? 

KAZAKOV: No, it was crime pure and simple. Gradually 
one set of preparations was introduced, while another was put 
aside. Therefore I do not know whether the preparations in them- 
selves could produce the effect which they were supposed to pro- 
duce.. It was necessary to introduce a number of heart stimulants— 
digitalis, adonis, strophanthus, which stimulated the activity 
of the heart. These medicines were administered in the following 
order. First, lysates were administered, then there was an interval 
in the treatment with lysates, then heart stimulants were admin- 
istered. As a result of this sort of ‘‘treatment’’ a thorough weak- 
ening was brought about, and Menzhinsky died during the night 
of May 10. f 

I know, you will ask me why Idid not inform the Soviet. bod- 
ies of this crime. Yagoda kept me under strict observation. I knew 
this, I felt this. 

-You will probably ask me what my motives were for keeping _ 
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; : ied 
silent. I must say they were motives of base fear. Yagoda occupie 
ie A anpener factor—most of the physicians in 
the Medical Service were my scientific opponents. I thought that 
a time might come perhaps when I would be able to work freely, 
that Yagoda would perhaps be able to curb them. 
VYSHINSKY: As a compensation for your crime? 
AZAKOV: Yes. l l 
YSHINSKY: Thus you say that you were moved by consid- 
erations of a purely careerist nature. Medical science was against 
you and you figured that you would get your opponents out of your 
VA AZAKOV: That is to say, to neutralize them and get an op- 
ity to work freely, or to check them. ae 
PO YSHIINSKY. Andie you would carry on your Seea 
work? . l ia i 
KAZAKOV: That is to say, I would work freely. g 
VYSHINSKY: And did you not work freely before that: 
KAZAKOV: At that period I was labouring under a strong 
EKE That was your personal feeling, because the 
importance of your scientific work was questioned. But I am asking 
you: did the State provide you with every possibility for your sci- 
A k? . k 
R ZAKOV: The State provided for me fully, but the environ- 
Me YSHİNSKY: Wait a moment. Did the Soviet state give you 
an institute? 
KAZAKOV: Yes. . A 
VYSHINSKY: A large a tea T i 
AZAKOV: The best institute in the Union. 
VYSHINSKY: So how dare you say that you had no opportu- 
nity to work cy $ TT 
ZAKOV: But to publi a 2 
VYSHINSKY: The government cannot order your works to 
be published, you understand this yourself. I am asking you, nee 
you given-an institute? 
KAZAKOV: Yes. ate | 
VYSHINSKY: The best in the Union? 
KAZAKOV: The best. f ; $ 
VYSHINSKY: Were you given assistants? 
KAZAKOV: Yes. ` , To 
VYSHINSKY: Were you given means: 
KAZAKOV: Yes. | n 
VYSHINSKY: What means were you given: 
` KAZAKOV: Large. 
VYSHINSKY: ara tremendous. So how dare you say 
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what you have just said? Do you mean to engage in slander even 
here? Proceed with your explanations. 

KAZAKOV: There were moments when I went through trying 
personal experiences. Indeed, I must say that at congresses Í 
was not even given the opportunity to make my concluding remarks. 


According to the agenda I was to read a paper, there are many . 


here present who know about it; and I was not allowed to make 
my concluding remarks, something that happened the first time 
in the history of medicine. All my opponents spoke against me, 
but I was not allowed to make a speech in reply to the discussion. 

VYSHINSKY: You have quite definitely gone down in the 
history of medicine by your monstrous crimes, therefore speak 
of the crimes. 

KAZAKOV: Now I stand before the Court and I find ro justi- 
fication for myself. For me it is a nightmare which has been haunt- 
ing me these four years. For four years I tried to work as honestly 
as I did before. 

VYSHINSKY: When? i 

. KAZAKOV: Before this crime and after this crime. | tried to 
work to contribute the maximum I could to science, but this night- 
mare was haunting me and I have been waiting for the occasion 
when I could rid myself of it. The Court now represents the occa- 
sion for me when I can speak out honestly about all that happened 
and, first of all, when I can obtain inner relief from the conscious- 
ness of the crime which I committed. 

VYSHINSKY: Tell us please about your formula No. 2, by 
which you killed ‘Menzhinsky. ` : 

KAZAKOV: Formula No. 2? 

VYSHINSKY: About that lysate of the liver. 

KAZAKOV: The lysate of the liver is necessary in case of bron- 
chial asthma, in case of angina pectoris . . 

VYSHINSKY: The lysate of the thyroid gland? 

KAZAKOV: Is necessary in case of bronchial asthma and is 
contraindicated in the case of angina pectoris. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you apply it? 

KAZAKOV: Yes, I did. 

VYSHINSKY: In an increased dose? 

KAZAKOV: No, in a small dose. ; 

VYSHINSKY: But larger than a usual dose? 

KAZAKOV: Not larger, but it is absolutely contraindicated in 
a Case of angina pectoris. 

VYSHINSKY: And hypophysis lysate? l 

KAZAKOV: Contraindicated in the case of angina pectoris. 

VYSHINSKY: And lysate of the medullar stratum of the supra- 
renal gland? 

KAZAKOV; Contraindicated. 
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VYSHINSKY: For what purposes did you employ these ly- 
sates? i l 

KAZAKOV: For criminal putposes. 

VYSHINSKY: For purposes of murder? 

` KAZAKOV: Yes, yes. . 

VYSHINSKY: Who checked your prescriptions? 

KAZAKOV: Nobody. ` l i 

VYSHINSKY: Instead of lysate of thyroid gland, you could 
have given something neutral for angina pectoris and have drawn 
matters out and fooled Yagoda. You could have said to Yagoda: 
«You demand of me that I kill him. Very well, I shall kill him,” 
but you could have made up your prescriptions in such a way as 
not to harm the patient. Could you have done that? 

KAZAKOV: I could, but another check was kept on me. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you say that there was no check on these 
lysates? 

KAZAKOV: There was none on these lysates. 

VYSHINSKY: I ask the Commission of Experts to answer 
the following question: was there any check on Kazakov’s lysates? 
Or could he have given anything he wanted? I ask the Commission 
of Experts also to answer the question as to whether these three 
lysates played a role in the poisoning of Menzhinsky. If you now 
pretend to be arepentant sinner, then tell us honestly, if you pos- 
sess any remnants of honesty, tell the Court what prevented you 
fooling the satrap, as you expressed it, and giving the patient 
a neutral composition? 

KAZAKOV: I must say, as I testified at the preliminary in- 
vestigation, that lysates by themselves could not produce such 
an effect. l . an ; 

VYSHINSKY: No, you are avoiding an answer. Tell us of 
the three lysates: of thyroid, hypophysis and of the medullar stratum 
of the suprarenal gland. Did these three lysates play a serious 
role? By the way, Lask the Commission of Experts to answer the 
question as to whether these three lysates played a role in the 
criminal poisoning of Menzhinsky. I ask Kazakov to answer: what 
prevented you placing neutral elements in these three lysates? 
Did anybody prevent you, did anybody understand what you were 
doing there in your witches’ cauldron? 

KAZAKOV: I had no witches’ cauldron. l 

VYSHINSKY: So we see now, but can you answer why you 
did not withdraw these elements? Could anybody check on you? 
Yes or no? - 

KAZAKOV: I think not. 

“VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Has the Counsel for Defence any questions? 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: Tell me, what 
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was the date of your last meeting with Levin when he told you 
absolutely clearly and exactly what results Yagoda wanted of you 
concerning your decision in respect to Comrade Menzhinsky? 

KAZAKOV: I don’t remember the exact date, it was around 
October 20. 
+ ROMMODOV: When, after this, did you see Yagoda in his 
office? i 

KAZAKOV: I saw Yagoda on November 6. 

KOMMODOV: When did you visit Menzhinsky, not in Gorki, 
but here at the house on Meshchanskaya Street? 

KAZAKOV: November 6. 

KOMMODOV: Prior to the meeting with Yagoda? 

KAZAKOV: Prior to the meeting with Yagoda and after the 
meeting of November 8. 

KOMMODOV: But before November 8, were you at Menzhin- 
sky’s place prior to going to Yagoda? 

KAZAKOV: Yes. 5 

KOMMODOV: When did you air out the room? . 

KAZAKOV: That was prior to the meeting with Yagoda. 

KOMMODOV: At your meeting with Yagoda in November 
1933 did he demand a definite method of treatment or definite 
results? 

KAZAKOV: He demanded such a method of treatment as 
would accelerate the death of Menzhinsky. 

KOMMODOV: As you understand it, what did Yagoda want? 

KAZAKOV: Yagoda wanted to be rid of Menzhinsky as soon 
as possible. i. ; 

KOMMODOV: The- death of Menzhinsky as soon as possible, 
and you agreed to act precisely in this direction? 

KAZAKOV: Yes. 

KOMMODOV: How soon after your conversation with Yagoda 
did the death of Menzhinsky take place? e 

KAZAKOV: In six months. This conversation took place on 
November 6, 1933, and death took place on May 10, 1934. 
: pe oe your meeting with Yagoda did you have 
ccasion to meet Levin or were you alone in applyi 
of treatment? i P T 

KAZAKOV: No, I met Levin on neutral ground. Levin visit- 
ed Menzhinsky’s place more frequently, and did so without me, 
too. There were intervals in the treatment I gave. When Levin 
was there, I rarely met him. f 

VYSHINSKY (to Kazakov): In reply to the question of Cotin- 
sel for Defence Kommodovy, you said that Yagoda was not concerned 


as to how you ‘‘treated’’ Menzhinsky, all he wanted was the result 
that is, death.. i 
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KAZAKOV: Yagoda kept a watch on me through Levin. 
VYSHINSKY: Did Levin keep a check on your lysates? 
KAZAKOV: No, he did not, but ‘he ascertained Menzhinsky’s 

condition and on this basis kept a check on the fulfilment of 

our criminal plan. 

VYSHINSKY (to the Court): Allow me to put a question to 
Levin on this point. 

LEVIN: I could not keep a check on the lysates because Į never 
believed in Kazakov’s method of treatment. 

VYSHINSKY: Why did you not believe in this method; did 
you consider it to be quackery? ; 

LEVIN: I consider it to be adventurism. Nobody knew how 
Kazakov prepared the lysates. 

VYSHINSKY: Could a check have been made on them? 

LEVIN: With great difficulty. He always arrived with his 
bag and there were some sort of ampoules in it. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you consider Kazakov’s treatment to be 
out and out quackery? 

LEVIN: In my opinion it is adventurism. As to his reference 
to a struggle against a certain group... - 

VYSHINSKY: I am not asking you about that. Can it be said 
to be quackery? 

LEVIN: It was adventurism. 

VYSHINSKY: Is this method useless for purposes of treat- 
ment? 

LEVIN: Dr. Kazakov considered that there were no incurable 

diseases, he made a mockery of doctors who say that... 

VYSHINSKY: That’s another question. I ask you, was this 
method useless for purposes of treatment? 

LEVIN: In some cases lysates helped, but if they were prepared 
in a laboratory. 

VYSHINSKY: And if he wished to prepare them badly? 

LEVIN: He had all the possibilities for doing so. 

VYSHINSKY: There was no check at all? 

LEVIN: No. A 

-Allow me to detain you for just another minute. I wish to 
refute, as I did yesterday, the statement of Kazakov about his 
talk with me in-May and June regarding Menzhinsky. He is sim- 
ply- confused, he is not telling the truth. He said here that I had 
stated: “Why are you bothering with such a corpse?’’ This is 
shocking. I could not have uttered such words. 

VYSHINSKY: That is to say, you could not have uttered such 
words, they were too shocking, but you could do such shocking 
things. Were these shocking things? 

LEVIN: Shocking things. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Kazakov, I ask you: could you have 
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fooled Yagoda in this affair, that i | 
: tatr, is, presented the matt 
n were doing everything to bring about death, but a 
A E A possessed vitality, was resisting? 
of dealin it ; i i i 
KAZAKOV: No i with the qnesto possible. or not? 
NSKY: Or did you desire the 
f sam 
e AT ee that Yagoda a cone 
u later in the struggle f - ientific 
a E understand my on a eee etn 
: I d i i 
fee a an erstand. lt should be borne in mind that 
VYSHINSKY: i i i 
FOR E a : I know it was in 1933, and this does not change 
KAZAKOV: And at that time a sufficient study had not yet 


been made of the biological effect of the lysates. 


VYSHINSKY: There you are again with “bi i 
Hae non-potential, sensibilization” and pra E 
i S, ae point at issue is plain poisoning, murder. What 
Saran e of you was the result, that is, to bring about death 
ae you: could you have pictured the matter thus, that you w 
tying but nothing came of it, or could you not? Á a 
Osmo I to be asked today... 
Y : No, not today.... I ask you, coul l 
aa een place, who did not want to Be one be ena 
a hideous crime, have adopted such an attitude in this ques- 


tion, if you w i 
ee ae unable to inform or to report the matter to anybody 


a (No reply.) 
SKY: If you placed the questi 
> í on of 
a a Sate te as leaders of our Dau ad ey: 
F e interests of the Soviet state, i ) 
low, then could you not have f ee 
» then c r ound a last refuge in fooling Y 
i Srne I am doing my best to bring about a Aal ue 
Sac w Could you or could you not? ne 
ee : 1 shall answer that if you introduce these three 
VYSHINSKY: I am not askin | 
2 g you about that. Di E 
eee oe have left your Herr neeg 
| d, eceived him? Did Yagod 
anything of medicine? If docto e 
ae EA a rs could not make head or tail 
KAZAKOV; ino ae en wiat can be said of Yagoda? 
ae Biers Could you or could you not have pretended 
i you were fulfilling his instructions, while in reality as f 
sees ere! were concerned, not fulfilling them? oo 
KOV: I could have. f must now say that these three . 
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lysates are contraindicated in respect to angina pectoris, but if 
we were now to select any patient with angina pectoris, and to 
introduce these three lysates, they would not result in death. 
Even adrenalin is given... l l 
VYSHINSKY: So then what follows? 
KAZAKOV: So then it follows that I calculated on killing, 
but did not do so. - eee 
VYSHINSKY: For what purpose did you introduce these 
lysates? To kill Menzhinsky? 
KAZAKOV: (No reply.) l À 
VYSHINSKY: Did you introduce the lysates for this end?. 
Were you certain then that they would assist your crimes? 
KAZAKOV: You see, lysates have a dual effect. . 
VYSHINSKY: You dare to assert that these three lysates were 
harmless for Menzhinsky? 
KAZAKOV: Yes. These three lysates were harmless. 
VYSHINSKY: And could you have fooled Yagoda?. 
KAZAKOV: (No reply.) ; . 
VYSHINSKY: In view of the impossibility of getting a di- 
rect answer to this clear question, I request the Court to adjourn 
the session and to make it possible for the Commission of Experts 
to answer the questions I have put to Kazakov. . 
THE PRESIDENT (to the experts): Can you answer now? 
THE EXPERTS: No, we ask leave to do so after the adjourn- 


ment. 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for half an hour. 


* # X 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 
rise. i . 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 

Can the experts give their conclusions on the additional questions 


of the Procurator? 
EXPERT WITNESS PROFESSOR BURMIN: Yes, we are 


ready. (Reads out.) 


Answers of the Commission of Medical Experts to the Questions 
. Submitted by the State Prosecutor 


“Question: Was there any control and could there have been 
any controlin the preparation of lysates by I. N. Kazakov? 

“Answer: There was no control, nor could there be any, 
for at that time (in 1933 and the first half of 1934—the time when 
Kazakov treated the late Comrade Menzhinsky) the method of 
preparing the lysates was kept a strict secret by Kazakov. 
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‘Question: Did the employnient by Kazakov of lys 
sates 
of thyroid gland, hypophysis and the medullar stratum of te 
suprarenal gland play a decisive role in worsening the condition 
of pan of Comrade V. R. Menzhinsky? j 
‘Answer: The employment of the above-mentioned lysat 

(thyroid gland, hypophysis and medullar stratum of the a 
renal gland) taking into account the serious heart disease from 
which the late V. R. Menzhinsky was suffering was impermis- 


_ sible, and I. N. Kazakov could not but be aware of this. 


“The harmful effect of these lysates in the given ifi 
case was aggravated by the Ee that a aeih 
period of time foxglove preparations were simultaneously 
administered to V. R. Menzhinsky, the effect of which was 
undoubtedly intensified under the influence of the lysates. 

“Such a combination of methods of treatment could not but 
lead to the exhaustion of the heart muscles of the patient V. R 
Menzhinsky and thereby to the acceleration of his death. l 

EXPERT WITNESSES: 
Professor D. A. Burmin, Scientist of Merit 
Professor N. A. Shereshevsky, Scientist of Merit 
Professor V. N. Vinogradov ` 
Professor D. M. Rossisky 
V. D. Zipalov, Doctor of Medicine. 
Moscow, March 9, 1938.” 


THE PRESIDENT: Are there any questions to the accused 
aee connection with the conclusions of the commission 
VYSHINSKY: I wish to ask permission to read i- 
mony of Kazakov as stated in Vol XIX, pp. 68 ace eit 
outlined the contents of formula No. 2, and testified as follows: 
In so far as this formula already included three sympathico- 
tropous lysates, lysate of thyroid gland, medullar stratum of 
Suprarenal gland and hypophysis, and in an excessive dose 
taken internally, the process of weakening and exhausting the 
reserve energy of the patient Menzhinsky, suffering from cardiac 
trouble, by reason of the intense activity called forth by the 
combination of lysates and heart stimulants, began to develop 
Sharply, and during the night of May 9 Menzhinsky died with 
manifestations of the collapse of cardiac activity.” 
pe Absolutely correct, there is no divergence here. 
pee A ees Just one moment, you are not being ques- 
Cee And the next part: 
s oug enzhinsky suffered from bronchial as 
came sharply to the forefront with him was ae na ee 
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fore with a correct formula only such lysates against bronchial 
asthma were permissible for himas did not affect the angina pector- 
is. At the beginning that was how the correct formula was con- 
structed. . . . But from December 1933 onwards (on the proposal 
of Yagoda and Levin to exhaust ‘Menzhinsky’s heart) three ly- 
sates contraindicated in the case of angina pectoris were included 
and the proper lysates were withdrawn.”’ 

Do you confirm this testimony? i 

KAZAKOV: This is some misunderstanding. I testified to this 
before and I do so now. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Kazakov, are you now agreed with 
the testimony you made before? l . 

KAZAKOV: I am, and completely confirm it. 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: Do I understand 
correctly that formula No. 2 of which Comrade the Prosecutor 
spoke here amounts to the fact that the combined treatment by 
your lysates together with powerful doses of heart stimulants was 
inevitably bound to lead to a weakening of the cardiac activity 
of Comrade Menzhinsky? Is that correct? 

KAZAKOV: Yes, absolutely correct, otherwise there would 
not have been these results. In this case the only real test was 
death from which you cannot escape. And had I attempted to de- 
ceive Yagoda 1 could have done so for three or four days, and 
further he would have caught me. But it was impossible to escape 
this one and only test. 

VYSHINSKY: The test by death? 

KAZAKOV: Yes, the test by death. 

VYSHINSKY: And you were its assistant? 

KAZAKOV: Yes, from the very outset I stated that these 
stimulants affected the heart. Formula No. 2 was prescribed in 
April, because the first formula had a weak effect, while the sec- 
ond one was stronger. 

VYSHINSKY: The question amounted to the one thing: in 
the given combination the lysates of hypophysis, medullar stratum 
of suprarenal glands and thyroid gland were harmful to Menzhin- 
sky. Do you admit that? ` l 

KAZAKOV: I never denied it. 

VYSHINSKY: This question was submitted to the Commission 
of Experts because you alleged that these lysates were neutral. 

KAZAKOV: I could not have said so, because lysates cannot 
be neutral, 

VYSHINSKY: Inasmuch as we have a definite finding from 
the Commission of Experts and Kazakov has repudiated his state- 
ment about the neutrality of these lysates, I. think that the 
question can be considered closed. oe 

THE PRESIDENT: Have you any more questions? 
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VYSHINSKY: No. . l 
a PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any quess 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the negative:) 
- THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions? 
THE ACCUSED: (Reply in the negative.) l 
i : We sh ination ‘of 
ine accused eae ean proceed to the examination ‘of 
IMOV-DIKOVSKY: I fully confi i i 
by me at the preliminary investigation, EN ee 
THE PRESIDENT: Tell us about your anti-Soviet activity 
MAXIMOV-DIKOVSKY: My association with the Rights 
dates back to 1928. At the Institute I became closely acquainted 
with Gaister, a Specialist on the agrarian questions, who was alread 
a Right at that time. He won my complete confidence, and Wes 
a man of sufficient authority in my eyes. During 1928 I met him 
frequently, and we conversed on various political questions 
especially questions of Party policy. He tried to persuade me and 
soon did persuade me that on these questions the Rights held a 
more correct position than the Central Committee, to corroborate 
which he cited various tendentiously selected data on the economic 


~ and political situation of the country, data which were calumnious 


in meee : ; eet 
a ad nothing in common with the actual situation in the coun- 

From the beginning of 1929 I already al i 
ea y also held the views of 
a and entered on the anti-Party, counter-revolutionary 

Following the tactics of the Rights centr i 

e, not only did I re- 
frain from ever Speaking against the Party policy, but I even 
tried not to associate with those Rights who had already managed 


-to compromise themselves. Like all the Rights, I too masked 


vy ane practised duplicity. 
n the subsequent years, 1930, 1931, my connecti i 
on , ? ? ons t 
ek Rights became stronger. Through Gaister I knew that ‘the 
ee Acad Bukharin and Tomsky—were intensifying their 
struggle against the Party, that in a number of regions of the 
Paen and national republics they had formed their own 
un erground, illegal organizations. At the end of 1931, at one 
of my meetings with Gaister he reproached me for passivity. When 
Gaister learnt that I was graduating from the Institute he asked 
me how I would take it if he recommended me to fairly responsible 
e a te S Secretariat. I did not decline. At the begin- 
was summoned to an intervi i j 
mra some time I started work. fe ee 
uring 1932 my connection with the Rights er 

| e s grew str ; 

Through Gaister I made the acquaintance OF Gre Rights—Ro- 
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di icquai f. Smirnov—an 
senthal and Kraval. 1 made the acquaintance o 
official in the State Planning Commission—Deich, and seen 
Then Gaister put me in touch with Yenukidze. He told me ‘ a 
Yenukidze himself was a Right and according to him was £ ose 
to the Rights’ centre or a member of it.-Since you are pore 
practically along the same corridor you must call up a o a 
connections with Yenukidze.’* After calling up on the ee 0 : 
I went to see Yenukidze. He already knew that 1 was Tai 
to him. We became acquainted. I shall omii a a 
ils of our subsequent meetings. From Yenuxiaze t th 
te Rete Kona tor the overthrow of the existing leadership, 
so as to change the policy and Seal development of the coun- 
i ths of restoring capitalism. 
H fa tiie muddle of 1934, at the end of August, Yenukidze rang 
me up one day and told me to come over for a talk, which m 
quently had the most serious consequences for me. H i : 
talk Yenukidze told me: “Whereas formerly the Rights ca cue 
ed that the Soviet government could a ee Ae 
i in of the more anti-Soviet minded strata 0 
aa in particular the kulaks, now i e e 
2 ` - . . - o 
This stake is forfeit, and it is necessary to P ge ee 
f seizing power.’’ He interpreted these mo 
ee n me then ae there: in seers fe 
isi it wa 
the Rights’ centre had adopted a decision : a eee be: 
mit a number of terrorist acts against mem e | 
iia area This had to be achieved by the ee Sr 
the health of the leaders. At the same time he told me : be i 
of the doctors of the Kremlin Medical a ar aa 
i i i i tha is me 
recruited or enlisted for this business, 7 T 
! enient because of the fact that on the surfa j 
D AT of an unfortunate issue to an illness and nese 
By me it possible for this terrorist activity of the Rights to 
laged. ; oy ; 
ae said, ‘‘must take part in a terrorist act ee 
Kuibyshev; preparations-for it have already begun. gt ‘ ae 
in and Pletnev will manage to do their job. What is dem 


of you is, first, to give them the opportunity of being unhindered — 


i hat 
. can be in frequent attendance on the patient, sot 
Hee foul be no hitch i their so-called visits to ne ee 
and, secondly, in the event of acute illness, attacks 0 a at 
not to hurry in calling in the Suan’ necessary, 
i ose doctors who are treating Mm. i 
S D the fact that I myself was a member of a 
revolutionary: organization of the Rights, I must BA RoN 
turn in the conversation was somewhat of a shock for ma a 
big shock. I did not anticipate such a turn. I listene 
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fairly calmly while he was speaking in general. Observing that I 
was a bit flustered Yenukidze went on talking. “You, he says, 
“obviously underestimate the strength of the Rights in the country; 
we have many more Right organizations and members than you 
suppose.’ Here he said that Yagoda was one of our members, 
that he had the opportunity of employing any of the abundant 
measures which were at his disposal against any of our supporters 
who would become a traitor. 

I answered neither yes nor no. The talk was postponed, but 
it was soon resumed. Soon he sent for me again; Yagoda was there 
too, and after the characterization which Yenukidze had given 
on the last occasion, his presence was eloquent enough. Again 
the conversation dealt exclusively with the preparation of a ter- 
rorist act against Kuibyshev. I agreed to it. After that, events 
developed at a rapid pace. As a result of the so-called treatment, 
Kuibyshev’s health got worse and worse. Then came the time 
when Kuibyshev began to get ready for a business trip to Central 
Asia, Yenukidze sent for me again and demanded: “During his 
trip ko Central Asia you must absolutely send for a doctor from 
Moscow. Levin will go.’’ On arriving in Central Asia Kuibyshev 
fell ill with angina. Then an abscess formed in his throat. Kui- 
byshev refused to send for a doctor from Moscow, and an operation 
was performed by a local doctor in Tashkent. The operation was 
successful. But on returning to Moscow, Kuibyshev’s health 
became worse; complications set in from the illness he had suf- 
fered in Central Asia. In spite of his health being in such a state, 
the doctors, who attended him about three times, found his health 
satisfactory. And I kept reassuring him, referring to the state- 
ments of the doctors. Finally, the catastrophe came, just on a 
day when Kuibyshev was at work. He felt ill, was very pale, 
and there were undoubtedly all the symptoms of an approaching 
attack. This was at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. He went home. 
I rang up Yenukidze and said that Kuibyshev had gone home, 
that he was very ill. I had no doubt that this was the result of 
the treatment that had been employed. Yenukidze told me not 
to get flustered but to do what was needed and not to hurry with 
calling in the doctor. Fifteen or twenty minutes passed. Kui- 
byshev left at 2 o’clock and his death occurred at half past three. 
I had a telephone call from his home that Kuibyshev was in a 
bad way. . l 

I sent for the doctor, but when the doctor came Kuibyshev 
was already dead, it was too late. 

This is how matters really stood. That is what I had to tell 
you about the terrorist act which was organized by Yenukidze 
and Yagoda on the instruction of the centre, in the commission 
of which I took a criminal part. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
tions to put to the accused? 7 ees : 
© VYSHINSKY: Yes, I have. 

Who drew you into the plot?. Pt wh 

MAXIMOV: Yenukidze and Yagoda. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you have occasion to discuss this affair 
with Yagoda? . - - 

MAXIMOV: Yes, I did- 

VYSHINSKY: When was this? =. a Potts 

MAXIMOV: The first conversation was in the presence of 
Yenukidze. 

VYSHINSKY: About what? 

MAXIMOV: About bringing on the death of Kuibyshev, by 
the method about which I have spoken, with my participation. 

VYSHINSKY: Yenukidze was present at this conversation, 
Yagoda was there as well? 

MAXIMOV: Yes. in addition, I had a talk in Yenukidze’s 
apartment. 

VYSHINSKY: Who was in the apartment at the time of Kui- 
byshev’s death? 

MAXIMOV: I told you—the house worker. 

VYSHINSKY: Were Bukharin and Rykov party to the murder 
of Kuibyshev? 

MAXIMOV: Yenukidze said that the Rights’ centre—that is, 
Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky—were taking part in this affair. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any more questions? 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 

BUKHARIN: I have a question. 

Do you confirm that in your first conversation with Yenukidze 
he told you about the decision of this trio? 

MAXIMOV: Yes, he did. 

BUKHARIN: This was in 1932? 

MAXIMOV: This was in 1934. l ; 

BUKHARIN: You said that Yenukidze initiated you into 
this conspiracy against Kuibyshev? 

MAXIMOV: I said that the meeting with Yenukidze was 
secret. He spoke about a conspiracy, about a terrorist act. This 
was in 1934. - 

BUKHARIN: That is, not in the first conversation? 

MAXIMOV: Not in the first conversation. 

BUKHARIN: Gaister put you in touch with Yenukidze? 

MAXIMOV: Yes, at the end of 1932. . 

BUKHARIN: You received the instruction not at the end 
of 1932, but in 1934? l 

MAXIMOV: Yes. 
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BUKHARIN: In the first conversation he told you that Yagoda 
was a member of the organization? p 

MAXIMOV: He saw that I was hesitating and mentioned 
such a name as Yagoda’s. 

BUKHARIN: -Ön the occasion following this, you had a 
meeting with Yenukidze in the presence of Yagoda? 

MAXIMOV: Yes. 

BUKHARIN: Now allow me to ask how many times you met 
Yenukidze before 1934 and whether you conversed on -political 
topics of a counter-revolutionary nature. | 

MAXIMOV: The end of 1932, the beginning of 1933, the first 
half of 1934, several times. 

BUKHARIN: But to be exact? 

MAXIMOV: Several times, about seven or eight times. 

BUKHARIN: Why, then, did you need to have Gaister’s 
recommendation? 

MAXIMOV Because at the end of 1932 Yenukidze did not 
know me. 
\ PERAR Gaister introduced you to Yenukidze in what 
year 

MAXIMOV: At the end of 1932. 

BUKHARIN: And in 1934 you met both Yenukidze and 
Yagoda for the second time? 

MAXIMOV: Yes. 

BUKHARIN: I have nothing more to ask. 

VYSHINSKY: Then, in 1934 Gaister introduced you or rather 
brought you together with Yenukidze? 

” MAXIMOV: Quite right. In our language that was called 

“bringing together. ”’ 

VYSHINSKY: After this you met Yenukidze several times? 

MAXIMOV: Yes, several times; you see we worked along the 
same corridor. l 

VYSHINSKY: What were the occasions for your meetings? 

MAXIMOV: On the one hand he gave me information, then 
he received certain information from me.. : 

VYSHINSKY: In short, you met as accomplices? 

MAXIMOV: Yes. 

VYSHINSKY: When did you join the Rights? 
, MAIMON In general in- 1928, but it was made more formal 
In ; ; : 

VYSHINSKY: Consequently, by this time you already had 
certain underground experience?. - a de 

MAXIMOV: Yes. 7 
_- VYSHINSKY: When did you first ‘speak with Yenukidz 
about conspiratorial affairs? 

MAXIMOV: He spoke to me in 1932. 
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inni j kidze knew 
: Thus, beginning with 1932 Yenu 
Miia Net of ihe an pid organization of the Rights? 
V: Quite right. l i 
yYSHINSIEY: When you first Pepan n Pon oF 
i i im and began to get on f 
a ee ee, ala te put the question about terrorism at 
ae or did he prepare you for ee ee 
i : t this questi | later... . 
AO SHINSKY. That is, he Bonroached this question gradually? 
WYSHINSRY: And the last soa hoUne a tun uatala ae 
in: in the first conversation with — 
ee ee that a terrorist act was being prepared? 
: : Not at once. ; ; 
Tae But as a preliminary to this question... 
MAXIMOV: es ‘phe Baas ais ees 
: ave n S. i 
TE PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any ques 
. ) +) j l 
N E FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: No. 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE BRAUDE: No. TETA 
THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions: 
(To Maximov.) Please be seated. 
Adjournment for ten minutes. 


* * * 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
e e EON Please be seated. The session is betes 
I request the Commandant to T hs ene 
< the witness.) What is your surname, 3 
TY LOSTOTSKY: Belostolsky, Maxim Yulianovich. es in 
THE PRESIDENT: You have been summoned ie a baa 
the present case ‘at the petition of the Procura ie Bees 
required to give the Court exact and true testimony 
know about the present case. i 
a Procurator, have you any questions? AR 
VYSHINSKY: What do you know about the e ie i 
treatment of Alexei Maximovich Gorky, and how is i 


i ? . . i 
REL OSTOTSKY: I was appointed by the Medical Admini 


stration of the Kremlin to give Alexei Maximovich Gorky intra- - 


venous infusions. Not being a therapeutist, i ats a ad 
occasion to treat such patients. For the first eee ae one 
career I found myself at the bedside of so seriously i | 
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inent a man. Now, quite naturally, I remember in photographic 
„detail what took place in the last period of Alexei Maximovich 
Gorky’s illness and I considered it my civic duty to file a state- 
ment in the hope that I could be of some assistance to the 
Soviet Court. ; 

VYSHINSKY: In what did your observations consist and. 
just what do you want to tell the Court? i 

BELOSTOTSKY: Almost from the first days of Alexei Maxi- 
movich’s sickness, I had to make a fairly large number of intra- 
venous infusions and injections of heart stimulants as, for example, 
digalen, cardiosol, glucose with strophanthus, glucose, then 
strophanthin. 

VYSHINSKY: Well, did you think this was normal or not? 

BELOSTOTSKY: I thought it was quite normal. I carried 
out the doctors’ instructions with the utmost accuracy and care. 

VYSHINSKY: Further. 

BELOSTOTSKY: There was one occasion—regarding glucose 
with strophanthus and strophanthin. I was apprehensive about 
this preparation. I knew from literature that this preparation was 
very dangerous, that it should be used only in exceptional cases. I 
took the liberty of drawing this to the attention of Professor 
Levin and asking whether it was advisable for this preparation 
to be administered. Levin immediately cancelled this injection. 

VYSHINSKY: Why? 

BELOSTOTSKY: Obviously, he thought it over and decided 
that perhaps it was indeed not advisable administering this 
preparation for the present. 

VYSHINSKY: But why had he not thought about this before, 
he is a therapeutist? 

BELOSTOTSKY: I do not know. 

VYSHINSKY: Did you not ask him? 

BELOSTOTSKY: No, I did not. 

VYSHINSKY: You considered it wrong to use this preparation? 

BELOSTOTSKY: I thought then that it was not quite right. 

VYSHINSKY: Although you are not a Specialist in this field? 

BELOSTOTSKY: No, I am not a specialist. 

VYSHINSKY: What else do you want to tell the Court? 

BELOSTOTSKY: I remember that a very large number of 
Cardiac injections were made. I want to direct attention to the 
fact that during the preparation of the regular intravenous infu- 
Sions, Professor Pletnev came up to me and whispered in my ear: 
“Why are you doing that? In such a condition the patient 
Should be allowed to die in peace.’’ 

_. VYSHINSKY: Not to save him? 

BELOSTOTSKY: Not to save him. 

VYSHINSKY: I have no more questions. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Have the Commission of Experts any ques- 
tions? ` ; 3 l ; save 
/ N OF EXPERTS: (Reply in the negative. 

coe PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any 
1H UN : in the negative.) 

EL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the negati 
Coe PRESIDENT: Have the Be any questions? 
CUSED: (Reply in the negative. 

THE Oe DENT: Witness Belostotsky, you are free from 
ivi r idence. ; , 
sivine PINSKY. Ta no more questions to the accused in 
connection with this episode; but later, when we proceed 1 oe 
next point, I will have additional questions by the end o e 


dings. D 
ao would be expedient to hear the findings of the Com- 


rE ORESIDENT: The findings of the Commission of Experts 
are not ready yet. Adjournment for twenty minutes, Ta which 
the findings of the Commission of Experts will be heard. 


$ * “ae z 


COMMANDANT OF THE cou RT: The Court is coming, please 


e ssion is resumed. 
PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resum 
ne Burmin, Scientist of Merit, will read the findings 
of the Commission of Experts. 
(Professor Burmin reads): 


Answers of the Commission of Medical . 
Experts to the Questions Submitted by the State Prosecutor 


7. On the killing of A. M. Gorky.. 


o . - . . . . g pi . sf long 
stion: Was it permissible to appoint: a regimen of 10 
sate dinner, eneco? when accompanied by a 
work, for a patient who suffered from acute o ny 
broncho-ectasiae and cavities in the lungs, pulmonary ane ae 
and deterioration of the cardio-vascular system, and who 
subject to severe periodic haemorrhage? 


Might such a regimen, practised over a long period, cause the’ 


deterioration of the health of the patient and especially of the 
io- lar system? waht 
ene Se regimen was undoubtedly umber Die ee 
could lead to deterioration in the health of the patiént an a 
particular, to deterioration of the state of the cardio-vasculat > is 
Question: Was it „permissible to place such.a patient in 
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apartment.where there were. known to be persons suffering. from 


grippe? 


- ‘Answer:- Absolutely impermissible, . because the patient “was 


_ sure to become infected'with grippe under the circumstances. 


-. Question: Was the care of the patient correct, and were the . 
case history and the treatment of A. M. Gorky properly conducted 
during his last illness, which lasted from May 31 to June 18, 1936? ` 

Answer: The grave condition of the patient was registered. 
clearly enough in the case history, but the details of the treatment 


. were registered in a criminally negligent manner. 


Question: Is it permissible in general for prolonged, large 
doses of heart stimuiants, namely, digitalis, digalen (extracts 
of foxglove), strophanthin and strophanthus, to be administered in- 


. travenously, subcutaneously and internally at the same time, and, 


in particular, in the case of the very sick patient A. M. Gorky, 
who was sixty-eight years of age, and suffered from the above- 
mentioned affection of the internal organs? 

Answer: Absolutely impermissible. 

Question.’ What may have been the consequences of such 
treatment of A. M. Gorky during his last illness? 

Answer: Such a method of treatment in general could only 


lead to exhaustion of the cardiac muscles, and in the given case 


could induce a fatal result. - 
- Question: Can it be granted that properly qualified physi- 
cians could have adopted suchawrong method of treatment with- 
out malicious intent? l . 

Answer: No, it cannot. 


Question: May it be regarded as established, on the basis 
ofthe sum total of these facts, that the method of treatment of 


_ A. M. Gorky was a deliberate act of wrecking designed to hasten his 


death, the expert knowledge possessed by the accused Levin and 
ay having been utilized for the attainment of this criminal 
end? ~ l i j . 


Answer: Yes, it can bë taken as established beyond doubt. 
2. On the killing of V. V. Kuibyshev. 


Question: Was it permissible to prescribe prolonged admin- 


- istration of large doses of digitalis (foxglove) to the patient 


V. V. Kuibyshev, who suffered from attacks. of ‘angina pectoris 
and advanced arterio-sclerosis? ae a 


Answer: No, it was impermissible: 
Question: Might the administration of large doses of extracts 


of foxglove over a long period (several months) have contribut- 
ed to increasing the frequency of the attacks of angina pectoris? 
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Answer: Yes, it could have induced more frequent attacks 
of angina pectoris. l i 

Question: Is it permissible in case of attacks of angina pec- 
toris to allow the patient to move about and to climb stairs, and 
may a patient suffering from an attack of angina pectoris be left 
without immediate medical attention? 

Answer: It is absolutey impermissible and criminal, since 
this can lead, and in the present case did lead, to death. ; 

~ Question: May it be regarded as established, on the basis 

of the sum total of these facts, that the method of treatment of 
V. V. Kuibyshev was a deliberate act of wrecking designed to has- 
ten his death, the expert knowledge possessed by the accused, 
as well as the fact that V. V. Kuibyshev was deliberately left 
without medical attention during one of his usual attacks of 
angina pectoris, being utilized for this purpose? 

Answer: Yes, it may be taken as established beyond doubt. 


3. On the killing of V. R. Menzhinsky. 


Question: Was the prolonged administration of extracts of 
foxglove, especially in conjunction with lysates, which tend to 
enhance the action of foxglove extracts, permissible in the case 
of the patient V. R. Menzhinsky, who suffered from arterio-scler- 
osis, accompanied by severe attacks of angina pectoris and in- 
farctions of the myocardium? ae 

Answer: No, it was absolutely impermissible and criminal. 

Question: Might such a method of treatment have contri- 
buted to the exhaustion of the cardiac muscles and thus have con- 
tributed to a fatal issue? 

Answer: Yes, it absolutely might have done so. : 

Question: May it be regarded as established, on the basis 
of the sum total of these facts, that the accused L. G. Levin and 
1. N. Kazakov deliberately adopted wrecking methods of treating 
Comrade Menzhinsky, making it their crimirfal aim to bring about 
the earliest onset of death, which didinfact result from their crim- 
inal actions? 

Answer: Yes, it may be taken as established beyond doubt. 


4. On the killing of M. A. Peshkov. 


Question: In the case of M. A. Peshkov, who suffered from 
croupous pneumonia, as described in the testimony of the accused 
Levin, was the treatment conducted properly? i 

Answer: The treatment of M. A. Peshkov as described in 
the testimony of the accused Levin was conducted wrongly and 
criminally: 
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1) No use was made of the anti-pneumococcus serum, which 
according to the accused Levin’s own admission could have been 
beneficial in the treatment of the patient; 

2) Narcotics—morphia and pantopon—were prescribed in 
impermissibly large doses; 

3) No heart stimulants were used. 

Question: Might this wrong method of treatment, employed 
by le accused Levin, have contributed to a fatal issue of the sick- 
ness? 

Answer: Such treatment not only did not help the organism 
to combat the disease, but, on the contrary, impaired the con- 
dition of the patient. . 

Question: May it be regarded as established that the ac- 
cused Levin, having set himself the criminal aim of hastening the 
death of M. A. Peshkov, deliberately adopted a van method 
of treatment for the accomplishment of his criminal aim? 

Answer: Yes, it may be taken as established beyond doubt. 


\ , COMMISSION OF EXPERTS: 


Professor D. A Burmin, Scientist of Merit 
Professor N. A. Sheresheysky, Scientist of Merit 
Professor V. N. Vinogradov 

Professor D. M. Rossisky 

V. D. Zipalov, Doctor of Medicine 


Moscow, March 9, 1938 
On the poisoning of Comrade N. I. Yezkov. 


Question: May it be concluded from the materials submit- 
ted to the experts regarding the organization of the poisoning of 
Comrade N. I. Yezhov that the accused G. G. Yagoda and P. P. Bu- 
lanov employed for the attainment of their criminal aim extreme- 
ly dangerous and highly potent means for the gradual poisoning 
of Comrade N. I. Yezhov? 

Answer; On the basis of the chemical analyses of the carpet, 
curtains, upholstery and the air in Comrade N. I. Yezh- 
ov’s office, as well as analyses of his urine and the nature of the 
morbid symptoms which he manifested, it must be taken as ab- 
solutely established that the poisoning of Comrade N. I. Yezhov 
by mercury absorbed through the respiratory tracts, the most 
potent and dangerous method of chronic mercurial poisoning, was 
organized and put into execution. 

Question: May it be regarded as established that as a re- 
sult of the methods employed by the accused G. G. Yagoda and 
P. P. Bulanov to poison Comrade N. I. Yezhov his health was 
considerably impaired and that if the crime had not been discov- 
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ered in time there was a direct nieriace- to the life of Comtade 
N. F. Yezhov? 

Answer: Yes, it should. be taken as esfaplisned that as a 
result of the method of gradually poisoning Comrade N. 1. Yezhov 
employed by the accused G. G. Yagoda and P. P. Bulanov, his 
health was consi iderably impaired and that if the present crime had 
not been discovered in time the life of Comnage N. I. Yezhov would 
have been in immediate danger. 


COMMISSION OF EXPERTS: 


Professor .D. A. Burmin, Scientist of Merit - 
Professor N. A. Shereshevsky, Scientist of Merit 
Professor V. N. Vinogradov 

Professor D. M. Rossisky 

V. D: Zipalov, Doctor of. Medicine 


Moscow, March 9, 1938. 


THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
tions to put to the Commission of Experts? 

VYSHINSKY: Only one question—are the answers to these 
questions the unanimous opinion of all the expert witnesses, or 
has any of the expert witnesses a special point of view? 

BURMIN: They are unanimous. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any ques- 
tions? 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE BRAUDE: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions? 

THE ACCUSED: (Reply in the negative.) 

THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Are there any ‘questions 
in connection with the findings of the Commission of Experts? 

VYSHINSKY: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Counsel for Defence have no questions. 
The accused have no questions to put to each other. Are there any 
additional statements, questions? 

VYSHINSKY: I have no questions to put to the Commission 
of Experts.. I have some questions to put to certain of the accused. 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, as is evident from the 
record—in Vol. VI, p. 17—when Rosengoltz was arrested, a 
small piece of dry bread wrapped up: in a bit of newspaper and 
sewed into a piece of cloth was found in his hip pocket, and in this 
bit of bread was a prayer written out on a piece of paper. I would 
like the Court’s permission to read some passages from the text 
of this so-called prayer and to ask the accused Rosengoltz to give 
his explanation of this. (To Rosengoltz.) Do you deny this fact? 
Here is the text: 
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‘Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered: let 
that hate him flee before him. As smoke is driy ue 
so drive them away: as wax melteth before the fi 
the wicked perish at the presence of God. 
“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the m 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. I wi 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress:_my God, su aim 
will I trust. Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee 
with his feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust: his 
truth shali be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid 
for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 
nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. . 
How did this get into your pocket? 
ROSENGOLTZ: My wife put it in my pocket one day before 
I went to work. She said it was for good luck. 
VYSHINSKY: And when was this? 
\ ROZENGOLTZ: Several months before my arrest. 
VYSHINSKY: And you carried this ‘‘good luck’’ in your hip 
pocket for several months? 
ROZENGOLTZ: I did not even pay attention... 
Be Nevertheless, you saw what your wife was 
doing 
ROZENGOLTZ: I was in a hurry. 
VYSHINSKY: But you were told that this was a family tal- 
isman for good luck? 
ROZENGOLTZ: Something of the sort. 
VYSHINSKY: And you agreed to become the keeper of a tal- 
isman? I have no more questions. 
ae PRESIDENT: Have you any questions to the other ac- 
cused’ l 
VYSHINSKY: No. 
i ae PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any ques- 
ions? 
THE COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the negative.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for one hour, after which 
the session will be resumed in camera. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V. ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of - 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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ered in time there was a direct menace- to the life of Comrade 
N. F. Yezhov? , Re gee Se Rives NS . 

Answer: Yes, it should. be taken as established that as a 
result of the method ef gradually poisoning Comrade N. 1. Yezhov 
employed by the accused G. G. Yagoda and P. P. Bulanov, his 
health was considerably impaired and that if the present crime had 
not been discovered in time the life of Comrade N. I. Yezhov would 
have been in immediate danger. < 


COMMISSION OF EXPERTS: 


Professor D. A. Burmin, Scientist of Merit 
Professor N. A. Shereshevsky, Scientist of Merit 
Professor V. N. Vinogradov 
Professor. D. M. Rossisky 

V. D. Zipalov, Doctor of Medicine 


Moscow, March 9, 1938. 


THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Procurator, have you any ques- 
tions to put to the Commission of Experts? 

VYSHINSKY: Only one question—are the answers to these 
questions the unanimous opinion of all the expert witnesses, or 
has any of the expert witnesses a special point of view? 

BURMIN: They are unanimous. | 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any ques- 
tions? 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE BRAUDE: No. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have the accused any questions? 

THE ACCUSED: (Reply in the negative.) l E 

THE PRESIDENT (to Vyshinsky): Are there any questions 
in connection with the findings of the Commission of Experts? 

VYSHINSKY: No. ee ; pi 

THE PRESIDENT: The Counsel for Defence have no questions. 
The accused have no questions to put to each other. Are there any 
additional statements, questions? ae: 

VYSHINSKY: I have no questions to put to the Commission 
of Experts.. I have some questions to put to certain of the accused. 

THE PRESIDENT: You may. 

VYSHINSKY: Accused Rosengoltz, as is evident from the 
record—in Vol. VI, p. 17—when Rosengoltz was arrested, a 
small piece of dry bread wrapped up-in a bit of newspaper and 
sewed into a piece of cloth was found in his hip pocket, and in this 
bit of bread was a prayer written out on a piece of paper. I would 
like the Court’s permission to read some passages from the text 
of this so-called prayer and to ask the accused Rosengoltz to give 
his explanation of this. (To Rosengoltz.) Do you deny this fact? 
Here is the text: 
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‘et God arise, let his enemies be scattered: let them also 
that hate him flee before him. As smoke is driven away, 
so drive them away: as wax melteth before the fire, so, let 
the wicked perish at the presence of God... .. 

“He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: my God; in him 
will I trust. Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. He shall cover thee 
with his feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust: his 
truth shali be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid 
for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 
nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday....’’ 

How did this get into your pocket? 

ROSENGOLTZ: My wife put it in my pocket one day before 
I went to work. She said it was for good luck. 

VYSHINSKY: And when was this? 

ROZENGOLTZ: Several months before my arrest. 

VYSHINSKY: And you carried this “good luck’’ in your hip 
pocket for several months? 

ROZENGOLTZ: I did not even pay attention... 

VYSHINSKY: Nevertheless, you saw what your wife was 
doing? 

ROZENGOLTZ: I was in a hurry. i 

VYSHINSKY: But you were told that this was a family tal- 
isman for good luck? 

ROZENGOLTZ: Something of the sort. 

VYSHINSKY: And you agreed to become the keeper of a tal- 
isman? I have no more questions. 

aE PRESIDENT: Have you any questions to the other ac- 
cused? 

VYSHINSKY: No. 
a IE PRESIDENT: Have the Counsel for Defence any ques- 
ions? 

THE COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE: (Reply in the negative.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for one hour, after which 
the session will be resumed in camera. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V. ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of- 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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THE SESSION IN CAMERA 
At the session in camera the accused RAKOVSKY, GRINKO, 


idence about their . 
GOLTZ and KRESTINSKY gave evi e 
ee espionage connections with certain official represen- | 


tatives of certain foreign states. 


The Court established both the exact identity of the represen- 


i i irators from the anti- 
; vith whom the above-mentioned conspira ; ; 
ae “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites were connected, and the 


states they represented. YAGODA gave - 


is session in camera the accused G. G. ` 
ya which he fully admitted to organizing the murder 
of Comrade M. A. PESHKOV, stating that he had pursued Fo 
al aims as well as conspiratorial aims in committing this murder. 
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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 11, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming. 
Please rise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
Comrade Vyshinsky, Procurator of the U.S.S.R., will speak for 
the Prosecution. 

VYSHINSKY: Comrades Judges, members of the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 

In proceeding to make my speech for the Prosecution in the 
present case, which constitutes an exceptional phenomenon of 
extraordinary public and political significance, 1 would like in 
the first place to direct your attention to certain distinguishing 
features of this case, to certain of its outstanding peculiarities. 

It is not for the first time that the Supreme Court of our 
country is examining a case involving gravest crimes directed 
against the well-being of our country, against our Socialist fa- 
therland, the fatherland of the working people of the whole world. 
But I will hardly be mistaken if I say that this is the first time 
that our Court has had to examine a case like this, to examine 
acase of such crimes and such foul deeds as those that have passed 
at this trial before your eyes, before the eyes of the whole world, 
a case of such criminals as those you now see in the prison- 
ers’ dock. . 

With every day and every hour that passed, as the Court in- 
vestigation on the present ‘case proceeded, it brought to light 
ever more of the horrors of the chain of shameful, unparalleled, 
monstrous crimes committed by the accused, the entire abomin- 
able chain of heinous deeds before which the base deeds of the 
most inveterate, vile, unbridled and despicable criminals fade 
and grow dim. i 

And indeed, what trial of all those that have taken place here— 
and there have been not a few of them lately due to the condi- 
tions of the class struggle and of the furious resistance of our enem- 
ies to the cause of Socialism—can compare with the present 
trial in the monstrosity, brazenness and cynicism of the crimes 
committed by these gentlemen? 

In what other trial wasit possible to uncover and expose the 
real nature of these crimes with such force and depth, with 
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such force to tear the mask of perfidy from the faces of scoundrels, 
and to show to the whole of our people and all honest people 
throughout the world the bestial countenance of the international 
brigands who cunningly and cleverly direct the hand of miscreants 


ainst our peaceful Socialist labour that has set up the new, 


ag 
society of workers and 


happy, joyously flourishing Socialist 
peasants? 

This circumstance alone provides sufficiently clear proof of 
the tremendous social and political significance of this trial, 
of the fact that the present trial constitutes an outstanding phen- 
omenon, that the present trial is of historic significance. 

What constitutes the historic significance of the present trial? 
What are some of its distinguishing features? 

The historic significance of this trial consists before all in the 
fact that at this trial it has been shown, proved and established 
with exceptional scrupulousness and exactitude that the Rights, 
Trotskyites, Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries, bourgeois na- 
_tionalists, and so on and so forth, are nothing other than a gang 
of murderers, spies, diversionists and wreckers, without any 
principles or ideals. l 

Exactly a year ago, when analysing the shortcomings in 
our work and indicating the measures whereby to liquidate the 
Trotskyite and other double-dealers, Comrade Stalin said: 

«Two words about wreckers, diversionists, spies, etc. 
I think it is clear to everybody now that the present-day 
wreckers and. diversionists, no matter what disguise they 
may adopt, either Trotskyite or Bukharinite, have long ceased 
to be a political trend in the labour movement, that they 
have become transformed into a gang of professional wreckers, 
diversionists, spies and assassins, without principles and 
without ideals. Of course, these gentlemen must be ruthlessly 
smashed and uprooted as the enemies of the working class, 
as betrayers of our country. This is clear and requires no 


further explanation.”’ 

A year has gone by. The example of the present trial shows us 
how profoundly right was Comrade Stalin in his estimation 
of the Trotskyites and Bukharinites. 

The Trotskyites and Bukharinites, that is to say, the “bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ the leading lights of which are now 
in the prisoners’ dock, is not a political party, a political tendency, 
but a band of felonious criminals, and not simply felonious crim- 
inals, but of criminals who have sold themselves to enemy intelli- 
gence services, criminals whom even ordinary felons treat as 
the basest, the lowest, the most contemptible, the most depraved 


of the depraved. 
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The so-called “bloc of Ri 
gl , ; ights and Trotskyites’? ; 
ses araea in espionage, acts of diverdon and i ae 
p ee Pa and in selling their country to the enem ee 
a eee has no ideals; there is nothing “spiritual a t 
A e about it. That which some of the patici- 
c once possessed, in some me s 
td foe and lost, has long E ana oice 
oul-smelling, abominable underworld of spi 
ice the accused, particularly the AEEA Pukani 
rt p ed more than one occasion at this trial as the 
ea ae ore aa: while the going’s bad to a 
e a nce copie with “ideals,” t hei i 
criminal activity with all kinds of ig hical, adea eal 
and other chatter. p i SEA 
Bukharin attempted here t 
l | Lat o reduce the whole ni 
eee ae to some sort of “ideological Ge aan ati 
aes a e : ? deliver lengthy and pompous speeches. Bukhari 
pases ae of the division of labour in this Spying and wrecki g 
PE aa? of some sort of “programmatic items "x oT A He 
rt or “ideological orientation,’’ albeit, he added E ical 
n on the kulaks. i EE 
ukharin tried to represent his own role i i 
t tried t | role in th 
ie a theoretician. On the fourth day of the trial, Wie ae ae 
fali Ce committed by this so-called bloc had been 
J u i 
tl arin had the effrontery to say literally the 
“I mainly occupied m i 
y occ d myself with the probl i 
ey pi splat ens ee the ideological side eee nee 
ude either my being aware of the practi ide 
of the matter, or the adoption of a number of ie ae 
ae my part. a 
ray appraise the role of this little gentlem 
. . an 
ae occupied not with the TE of all a 
e on monstrous at that, but with the “problematics” of 
e oa dee ug Houle of these crimes, but with 
“ider ese black deeds. ise 
= ee gentleman who does the most leva i 
g and destruction, taking advantage, on his own admission, of 
, 


_ all the difficulties of the Soviet power, who prepares and engineers 


black treason, prepares the defeat of hi 
à 1 of his country i i i 
o and hopes to hide his treason with pe a 
se ee ave ac of the war which “prognostically stood if 
eA ad Goa He ek of this garrulous little pentlenan 
arch-bandit and Anglo-G i 
- already threw off his “Leftist P ae. iy e 
rins words used here—and that he, Bukharin, M po 
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his gang of criminals with their 


Rykov and Tomsky armed t 
‘i deology.”’ 


Caught red-handed in the act, Bukharin calls Hegel himself 
as witness, hurls himself into the jungle of linguistics, philology 
and rhetorics, mumbles some sort of learned words, So as to cover 
up the traces in one way OF another. But he does not stand the 
test, and ends his scientific raving babble with the following 
admission: 

«We all became rabid counter-revolutionaries, traitors ‘to 
the Socialist fatherland, we turned into spies, terrorists, and 
restorers of capitalism. We embarked on treachery, crime, 
and treason. We turned into an insurrectionary band, we 
organized terrorist groups, engaged in wrecking activities, 
wanted to overthrow the Soviet government of the proletariat.”’ 
To this Bukharin should have added: ‘We became a police 

department of the Japanese and German intelligence services, we 

became shameless barterers of our country.”’ 

The bloc is an agency of foreign intelligence services. The 
members of the bloc and its leaders, such as Trotsky, who is not 
in the dock here, Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda, Krestinsky, Rosen- 
goltz, and its rank-and-file members, such as Zubarev, Maximov- 
Dikovsky and others, are slaves of these intelligence services, 
they are bondmen of their masters. 

What room, then, is there here for ideology, “problematics”? 
or ‘‘prognostics,’’ for theory or philosophy? 

Philosophy, behind the smoke-screen of which Bukharin tried 
to hide here, is only a mask wherewith to cover up espionage and 
treason. 

Bukharin’s literary-ptrilosophical exercises are a screen behind 
which he tries to hide from his final exposure. 

Philosophy and espionage, philosophy and wrecking, philoso- 
phy and acts of diversion, philosophy and murder, like genius, 
and villainy, are two things that do not go together! 

I know of no other instances—this is the first instance in 
history of a spy and murderer using philosophy, like powdered 
glass, to hurl it into his victim’s eyes before dashing his brains 
out with a footpad’s bludgeon. 

The historical significance of this trial lies first and foremost 
in the fact that it has completely exposed the bandit character of 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ its ideological sterility, 
exposed the fact that the bloc—all these Rights, Trotskyites, Men- 
sheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries, bourgeois nationalists, etc., 
etc.,—are all hired agents of the fascist intelligence services. 

The “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ is no political grouping; 
it is a gang of spies, of agents of foreign intelligence services. 

This has been proved fully and incontestably. Herein lies the 
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enormous soci itic istori ignifi 

a8 ocial, political and historical significance of the present 
The “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ in 
e i yites’’ now in th — 

a cee has shown with the utmost clarity—is only ae 

etachment of international fascism, is a pack of hangmen and 
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a Japanese, Polish and other intelligence e i 
a aes and Rykovs, Yagodas and Bulanovs, Krestinskys and 
fa ek ou ae ee and Sharangoviches do their 
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in a in China, and wherever the class struggle of Seana 
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pa ae for genuine democracy, for genuine human culture. 

7 he ae and Rykovs, Yagodas and Bulanovs, Krestin- 
skys and Rosengoltzes, Ikramovs, Sharangoviches, Khodjayevs and 
ee eee very ee the Fifth Column, the POUM, the Ku Klux 

L. are one of the detachments of the fascist | 
ee of war operating on the VPRO Tee tier aia 
oe oe ae this detachment is a great service to the 

ce, the ca f i 
Cae iar use of democracy, the cause of genuine 
The exceptional importance of ial i 
erence to what I Fave ae A 
ere in the dock is not some one anti-Soviet 
ck is § - roup, th 
E oe foreign intelligence service. Here a the ies 

; er o anti-Soviet groups, the agents of the intelligence services 
o g number of foreign powers hostile to the U.S.S.R. 
po in this “case? are the remnants of all anti-Soviet 
ey one ee and at least, as has been exactly 

a rial, four foreign intelligence ices— 
en Jane German, Polish and British—-and, it AT 
ying, all the other foreign intelligence services which maintain 
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friendly, so-called operative contact with the above-mentioned 
intelligence services. l 

Indeed, if we speak of Trotsky, his connections with the Ge- 
stapo were proved up to the hilt at the trials of the Trotskyite- 
Zinovievite terrorist centre in August 1936 and of the anti-Soviet 
Trotskyite centre in January 1937. Now, however, it has been 
proved that his connections with the German political police and 
the intelligence services of other countries date back toa much earli- 
er period, that Trotsky has been connected with the German in- 
telligence service since 1921. This has been stated quite definitely 
by Krestinsky at the present trial. It is now a proved fact that 
Trotsky has been connected with the British Intelligence Service 
since 1926. This has been stated definitely and proved by the ac- 
cused Rakovsky. The whole bloc headed by Trotsky consisted in 
its entirety of foreign spies and agents of the tsarist Okhrana. 

Through their accomplices Bukharin and Rykov were connected 
with a number of foreign intelligence services, which they served 
systematically. 

Yagoda was surrounded, as with flies, with German, Japanese 
and Polish spies whom he not only shielded, as he himself admitted 
here, but through whom he engaged in espionage work, supplying 
foreign intelligence services with confidential state information, 
selling and betraying our country to these foreign intelligence 
services. : 

Krestinsky, on his own admission, has been a German spy since 
1921. 

Rosengoltz, one of the leaders of the Trotskyite underworld, 
as has been established, began his espionage work for the German 
General Staff, on his own admission, in 1923, and for the British 
Intelligence Service, also on his own admission, in 1926. 

Rakovsky, one of Trotsky’s closest and particularly trusted 
men, has been, according to his own testimony, an agent of the 
British Intelligence Service since 1924, and an agent of the Japan- 
ese intelligence service since 1934. 

Chernov, according to his own testimony, began his espionage 
work for Germany in 1928, by forming a connection with the Ger- 
man intelligence service on the initiative and with the assistance 
of the notorious émigré—the Menshevik, Dan. 

Sharangovich was enrolled by the Polish intelligence service, 
and in 1921 was sent to the U.S.S.R. to carry on espionage work. 

Grinko, according to his own words, became a spy of the Ger- 
man and Polish intelligence services in 1932, and prior to this 
maintained espionage connections with these intelligence services, 
particularly with the Polish intelligence service. 

Ikramov and Khodjayev through their bandit chiefs ‘‘worked”’ 
under Bukharin’s leadership on the establishment of contacts with 
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the resident agents of the British Intelligence Service, to streng- 
then which the notorious Intelligence Service agent and adventurer 
Lawrence expended a great deal of energy on the Central Asiatic 
borders of the U.S.S.R. 

Then follow the provocateurs and agents of the tsarist Okhrana— 
Zelensky, Zubarev, Ivanov—Ivanov being in addition a British 


Add to this gang the group of poisoners and murderers—Levin, 


_Pletnev, Kazakov, Kryuchkov, Maximov-Dikovsky and the 


others connected with them—and then the moral and political 
countenance of this bloc and of each of its participants becomes 
clear to the utmost. 

That is why we can say that here is a foul-smelling heap of 
human garbage, who stop at nothing, who have no qualms what- 
soever, who are ready for anything—to blow up factories and 
trains, to destroy cattle, to spoil grain, to engage in murder, espi- 
onage and high treason. 

It is precisely all these criminal political and moral qualities 
that made of the Rights and Trotskyites such valuable material 
for provocation, for kindling the flames of war, for the foulest 
crimes of fascism. Nobody is so able to mask himself as they are. 
Nobody has mastered the art of cynical double-dealing to such a 
degree as they have. : 

The contemptible, treacherous, bandit activity of the Bukha- 
rins, Yagodas, Krestinskys, Rykovs and other Rights and Trot- 
skyites is now exposed to the whole world. They sold their country, 
traded in the military secrets of its defence, were spies, diversion- 
ists, wreckers, murderers, thieves—and all in order to help the 
fascist governments to overthrow the Soviet government, to over- 
throw the power of the workers and peasants, to restore the power 
of the capitalists and landlords, to dismember the country of the 
Soviet people, to wrest away the national republics and turn 
them into colonies of the imperialists. 

Such were the orders of their masters, which they fulfilled as 
best they could, exerting all their strength in doing so. 

They strove with all their strength to set fire to our native home 
from all sides; they were in a hurry to open the gates to the 
enemy so as to clutch at power, even at the price of Judas- 
like betrayal, so as to destroy the fruits of the heroic labour 
of our people who have built up the new, the Socialist society, 
so as to bring back the power of the landowners and capital- 
ists, for whom these traitors worked tirelessly. 

Such are these people, such are their plans and calculations, 
such are their shameful and monstrous crimes. 

The accused Bukharin made the boastful statement here that 
it was they, the Rights, the menials of the capitalists who armed 
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Trotskyism with the ‘spiritual’ weapon of the theory of the 
restoration of capitalism. 

Of what ‘‘theory’’ does Bukharin speak—this hardened political 
swindler and one of the leading organizers of foreign espionage 
against the U.S.S.R.? 

Bukharin shrinks from the admission of his guilt as the devil 
from incense. Bukharin denies his guilt here. 

But what is his denial of this crime worth in the light of his 
admission that he is guilty of other most serious crimes organically 
bound with this crime? l 

What is this denial worth in the light of the evidence we have 
against Bukharin? i 

I would only remind you that at the morning session on March 7, 
Bukharin and Rykov were shown to be fully guilty of espionage 
connections and of conducting espionage work for the German 
and Polish intelligence services. I would briefly call to mind my 
dialogue with Rykov at the morning session on March 7. 

At the investigation Rykov had stated: 

“Chervyakov developed exceptionally active work in 
Byelorussia. In his relations with the Poles, he and those 
connected with him in illegal activity drew all the practical 
conclusions from these directions of ours.” 

Rykov confirmed this in Court as well. He was asked in Court 
by the State Prosecutor: 

“Consequently, Chervyakov and the people connected with 
you maintained systematic connections with the Poles? 


“RYKOV: Yes: 

“Question: What kind of connection is it? 

“RYKOV: There was an espionage connection there, too. 
“Question: But was there an espionage connection maintain- 


ed by a part of your organization with the Poles on your 


instructions? 
“RYKOV: Of course. 
“Question: Bukharin included? 
“RYKOV: Of course. 
“Question: Were you and Bukharin connected? 
“RYKOV: Absolutely. ` ` 
“Question: So you were spies? 
“RYKOV: (No reply.) 
“Question: And the organizers of espionage? 
“RYKOV: I am in no way better than a spy. 
“Question: You organized espionage, so you were spies. 
“RYKOV: It may be said, yes.” 

But Bukharin under these conditions speaks of some sort of 
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“theory”? in an attempt to give a ‘theoretical’? expl i 
the course of events that led the Rights into the eat tea 
enemies of the Soviet power and the Soviet people.... ; 

; There is no point in seeking for these explanations in Bukha- - 
rins “theory. They must be sought in Bukharin’s crimes even 
though they be cloaked in something like a “theory.” 

It is just these crimes that explain the real course of develop- 
ments, the real logic of the events and the struggle that brought two 
worlds face to face, two blocs—the bloc of traitors, hirelings of 
foreign capital, now exposed and crushed by the wrath and might 
of the great Soviet country, the bloc of betrayers covered with 
eternal contempt, shame and condemnation of millions of work- 
ing people throughout the world—and the bloc of Soviet patriots 
great and invincible in their love for their country, patriots who 
have won more than one historic battle over their enemies, ready 
under the leadership of the Communist Party and the great Stalin 
to give a crushing rebuff to any enemy, under any conditions, at 
any time, whatever the point from which he may appear, despite 
all treachery, despite all betrayal. 

_It ges without saying that the Significance of the present 
trial is also determined by the lessons which must inevitably be 
drawn from it by all of us, patriots of the Soviet land. 

Our country enjoys the happiness of the victory of Socialism, 
the happiness and joy of labour delivered from the yoke of. capi- 
talism. . 

For twenty years the Soviet state, the Socialist state of workers 
and peasants, has stood like an indestructible rock. 

‘For twenty years the great land of victorious Socialism has 
been the scene of the heroic work of the organization of a new 
social and state system, free of exploitation, free of the misery 
and suffering of the millions of people enslaved by the yoke of 
capitalism in almost all the remaining countries of the world. 

For twenty years there has been going on unswervingly and 
persistently the harmonious work of the numerous peoples united 
in the fraternal Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, built by 
the genius of the leaders of the Socialist revolution, Lenin 
and Stalin. 

In these twenty years the once poor and weak country has be- 
come a rich and mighty country, a powerful and invincible country. 

_ In these twenty years the Russian state has become a So- 
cialist state. i ; 

At the Extraordinary Eighth Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R., 
a adopted the great Stalinist Constitution, Comrade Stalin 

l “Our Soviet society has already, in the main, succeeded 
in achieving Sogialism; it has created a Socialist system, 
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i. e., it has brought about what Marxists in other words call 
fe first, or aoe phase. of Communism. -Hence, in the main, 
we have already achieved the first phase of eet 
Socialism. The fundamental principle of this phase of Com- 
munism is, aS you know; the formula: ‘From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his work. Bet Seca 
In these twenty years, under the leadership of the ie y o 
Lenin and Stalin, our country has attained the final sere ate 
the exploitation of man by man, the final ee public, 
Socialist property as the firm basis of our Soviet socie y: i 
In these twenty years, the whole aspect of our ony ; 
undergone a radical change; it has become a rich and mighty pro 
ga 5 read of all these changes in the sphere of the na- 
tional economy of the U.S.S.R.,” says Comrade Stalin, ae 
now have a new, Socialist economy, which knows T 
crises nor unemployment, which knows neither poveny nor 
ruin, and which ponds a a every opportunity to 
rosperous and cultured life. i 
Een Has become part of the everyday life of per cn 
Socialism has emerged victorious in our country. An ais 
no force on earth capable of weakening the T y a 
grandeur of this Socialist victory. ‘And this despite a hee he 
culties that have stood and that still stand in our path. a : z 
despite all the efforts made by the foreign powers E i E 
and by the remnants of exploiting classes in our y SS 
have lived their day and are dying out, to hold back i e ee 
sive development of our society, to hinder our Socialist successes, 


to disrupt our peaceful creative work of building Socialism in the | 


Go be said without any exaggeration whatsoever that in 


i i tate and our people 
st twenty years of Soviet history our s$ 
Hae a ied throush a single yen month or re agean pees 
been attacked by enemies—furious, insicious, 
ae nes for defeats suffered by them at the wn. a 
workers and peasants, seeking Kye for the ‘‘lost paradise ` O 
i ic and political domination. ; 
e anes very fist days of the Great October roe 
up to the brilliant days of the greatest epoch in ae area 
epoch of the Stalinist cons ison yone Ean pe ai 
has not emerged from the fire of class attac a Sock 
their numerous agents, the Trotskyites, ensheviks, i 
E Bukharinites, Zinovievites, Mussavatists, an 
naks, Georgian, Uzbek and other nationalists, members o : e 
“Black Hundreds,” Whiteguards, Cadets, priests, kulaks, etc, 
etc. 
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This trial has reminded us once again, and has done so with 
unprecedented force and acuteness, that two worlds face each other 
as irreconcilable and deadly enemies—the world of capitalism and 
the world of Socialism. a 

The logic of class contradictions and of the class struggle urges 
the remnants of the exploiting classes within the U.S.S.R. and 
the exploiting classes beyond its bounds to undertake-more and 
more furious attacks against the state of working people, which 
is paving a broad highway towards a better, a new life for the work- 
ing people and the oppressed nations of the entire world. 

Lenin and Stalin, our teachers, have on more than one occasion 
pointed to the danger represented by the capitalist encirclement 
to the cause of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

At the Eighth Congress of the R.C.P. (Bolsheviks), in March 
1919, Lenin said: 

“We are living mot merely in a state, but in a system of 
states, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One 
or the other must triumph in the end. And before that end 
supervenes, a series of frightful collisions between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” (Collected 
Works, Vol. XXIV, p. 122.) ; 
“We must remember,’’ Lenin taught us, ‘‘that we are at all 

times but a hair’s breadth from invasion.’’ (Collected Works, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 117.) 

Just recently Comrade Stalin once again reminded us of this 
Capitalist encirclement. 

l ‘“‘Indeed,’’ wrote Comrade Stalin in his historic reply to 
Comrade Ivanov, ‘‘it would be ridiculous and stupid to close 
our eyes to the capitalist encirclement and to think that our 
external enemies, the fascists, for example, will not, if the 
opportunity arises, make an attempt at an armed attack 
upon the U.S.S.R. Only blind braggarts or masked enemies 
who desire to lull the vigilance of our people can think like 
that. No less ridiculous would it be to deny that in the event 
of the slightest success of military intervention, the inter- 
ventionists would try to destroy the Soviet system in the 
districts they occupied and restore the bourgeois system. 
Did not Denikin or Kolchak restore the bourgeois system 
in the districts they occupied? Are the fascists any better 
than Denikin or Kolchak? Only blockheads or masked enemies 
“who with their boastfulness want to conceal their hostility 
and are striving to demobilize the people can deny the danger 
of military intervention and of attempts at restoration as 
long as the capitalist encirclement exists.’’ 

Over a number of years our enemies placed their hopes upon 
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esstul intervention; they organized and inspired various anti- 
Soviet groups in the U.S.S.R. to struggle against the Soviet power, 
calculating on being able with the aid of these groups to carry 
through their predatory designs. ; ; 

The entire history of bourgeois counter-revolution in the 
U.S.S.R. is linked up with the active attempts of the most reac- 
tionary circles of the international bourgeoisie to overthrow the 
power of the Soviets. There has not been.a single more or less serious 
plot against the Soviet power in the U.S.S.R. without the direct and 
most active participation of foreign capitalists and military cliques. 

In 1921 Lenin warned us: te i 

“We are surrounded by the world bourgeoisie, which watch- 
es every minute of vacillation in order to bring back ‘its 
own,’ to reinstate the landlords and bourgeoisie. (Collected 
Works, Vol. XXVI, p. 348.) 

Comrade Stalin is tireless in reminding us of the danger of the 
capitalist encirclement, he proves that “the resistance of the dying 

classes in our country does not take place in isolation from the 
outside world, but finds support from the capitalist encirclement. 
lems of Leninism,’’ p. 386.) : 
Was not the famous Shakhty case proof-of this? There the main 
directing role belonged to Polish-French-German capitalists, who 
had united with the wreckers in the struggle against the U.S.S.R. 

Were not the Polish manufacturer Dvorzhanchik, the French 
shareholders Sanset, Remaux, and Bourose, the German AEG 
and the military in a number of capitalist countries who support- 
ed the first, second and third—were not all of these the inspirers of 
the Shakhty conspiracy, which aimed, together with the foreign 
General Staffs, at drowning our land in blood in 1928? l 

Was not the well-known “Industrial Party?’ case proof of this, 
where, side by side with Ramzin and Charnovsky, first fiddle was 
played by the Whiteguard émigrés Ryabushinsky and General Lu- 
komsky, by the British intelligence service man Colonel Lawrence 
and the French General Joinville, well-known participant of the 
Northern intervention in 1919 and military attache at Kolchak’s 

arters? 

ar fe a known fact that those implicated in the Shakhty trial 
and in the trial of the ‘Industrial Party?’ not only engaged in 
wrecking work and prepared acts of diversion in case of war, but 
systematically conducted espionage work, and, as the ‘‘Industrial 
Party”? trial disclosed, Ramzin even organized, for the conduct 
of this espionage work, a special commission under the chairman- 
ship of the wrecker Professor Osadchy, at that time assistant chair- 
man of the State Planning Commission. The program of the ‘‘In- 
dustrial Party” focussed attention on the perpetrating of acts of 
diversion in Moscow, Leningrad, the Donbas and the Urals by 
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resorting to the blowing up of bridges, the damaging of railways, 
the blowing up of electric power stations, the stoppage of facto- 
ries and mills. 

Was not the devilish work of the foreign intelligence services 
in our country also shown by the trial of the British engineers 
Thornton, MacDonald and others, who were exposed in 1933 as 
agents of the Intelligence Service, as organizers of wrecking acti- 
vities and acts of diversion at certain of our electric power stations, 
as people who were preparing bases for the coming intervention? 

Finally, has this not been proved also by the recent trials of 
1936 and 1937, which exposed the monstrous crimes of the espion- 
age and terrorist gangs of Trotskyites, Zinovievites and other 
anti-Soviet elements who enrolled in the service of foreign police 
Okhranas and became espionage, diversionist and terrorist agen- 
cies of Okhranas? Yes, yes. The ghastly crimes of these bandit 
gangs destroyed by the verdicts of our Soviet Court cry out 
aloud and provide absolutely convincing proof of this. 

The Zinoviev-Kamenev trial, the Pyatakov-Radek trial, the 
trial of the group of military traitors Tukhachevsky, Yakir and 
others, have proved that our enemies do not intend quietly to 
“creep into Socialism,’’ as the accused Bukharin, Rykov and 
their like preached in order to mask their vile treacherous work, 
but that our enemies resort to the most extreme, most ferocious - 
means of struggle. 

This has also been completely proved by the present trial, in 
which the chief ‘‘heroes’’ are the organizers and inspirers of the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ exposed as inveterate enemies 
of Socialism, of our country, of our people. 

That is why the importance of this trial goes far beyond its 
ordinary, so to speak, criminal bounds and assumes really tremen- 
dous historic significance. 

This trial sums up the results of the struggle against the Sov- 
iet state and the Party of Lenin-Stalin waged by people who, 


as has with exceptional clarity and conviction been proved by 


the Court proceedings, spent the whole of their lives behind 
masks, people who began this struggle long before the present time, 
who under cover of the loud phrases of provocateurs served not the 
revolution and the proletariat, but the counter-revolution and the 
bourgeoisie, who deceived the Party and the Soviet government 
in order the more conveniently to do their black work of treachery, 
in order the longer to remain undiscovered. f 

By means of deception, hypocrisy and double-dealing these 
detestable criminals succeeded in postponing the hour of their 
exposure until very recently. But this hour has arrived, and the 
criminals stand exposed, exposed completely and to the end. 

In the light of the facts established at this trial, the entire crim- 
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inal work of the Trotskyites and Bukharinites, who employed 
a cunning guise to hide their real countenance of sworn enemies of 
the Soviet people, becomes clear and comprehensible... . 

Their mask has been torn off. Their true colours, their real face 
are now clear for all to see; their shameful deeds are also clear to 
all, just as is their miserable and shameful fate. 

The trials of Zinoviev and Kamenev and of Pyatakov and Radek 
completed the exposure of the Trotskyite-Zinovievite scum of 
humanity as a rabid and unprincipled band of wreckers, diversion- 
ists, spies and assassins, acting on instructions of the intelligence 
services of foreign powers. 

The 1937 trial, where the Trotskyite ringleaders Pyatakov, 
Radek, Sokolnikov and others were in the dock, exposed the poli- 
tical platform of the Trotskyites despite the fact that they stub- 
bornly hid it from the people. ae 

And how could they do other than hide this platform of theirs, 
woven as it was of treachery, betrayal and perfidy, and subordin- 
ated to the one task of ensuring the overthrow of the Soviet power 
and the restoration of capitalism in the U.S.S.R.? 

The present trial has shown that this ‘‘program,’’ if you please, 
was copied by the Trotskyites from the Rights, a point stressed 
in Court, not without boasting, by the accused Bukharin. 

The present trial has completely and utterly exposed as fascist 
agents not only the Trotskyites, but also the Bukharinites, who 
cunningly camouflaged themselves over a lengthy period of time, 
and cunningly avoided being exposed as murderers, spies and pro- 
vocateurs. 

It is now clear to all and sundry what the Rights are, who, 
like the Trotskyites, long ago ceased to be a political trend, and, 
like Trotskyism, degenerated into a rabid and desperate gang of 
felonious criminals. 

The entire process of their degeneration into a counter-revo- 
lutionary gang, a degeneration that began long ago and was re- 
peatedly exposed by our Party and Comrade Stalin personally, has 
been completely revealed. 

We shall yet dwell specially on the crimes of the accused Bukha- 
rin in the year 1918; now we shall mention them only in order 
in the light of these crimes the better and more graphically to see 
the path of this degeneration. 

And really, could Bukharin, having begun in 1918 with the 
plot against Lenin as head of the Soviet state, having raised his 
criminal hand against Lenin in 1918, end in any other way than 
he has done now, in the shameful prisoners’ dock, awaiting the 
severe but just sentence of the Soviet people, who now pronounce 
this hated name with imprecations? 

Having begun with the quack “theory” of the peaceful growth 
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of the kulaks into Socialism, and having, during all these last teñ 
years, conducted an underground struggle against the Party and 
the Soviet people, could Bukharin end his political career in any 
other way than he is doing now, grimacing and playing the buffoon 
even now on the threshold of what is perhaps his last hour, the 
hour of his death? . 

It was not by chance that Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda and the 
other Rights came to the espionage bloc with the Trotskyites. 
There was nothing unexpected in the fact that such a bloc was con- 
stituted and at last, in 1932, took final shape; the entire develop- 
ment of the relations between the Rights and the Trotskyites, who 
at bottom constitute varieties of one and the same phenomenon, 
led towards this. 

At the Sixteenth Party Congress, in 1930, Comrade Stalin, ex- 
posing the duality of Trotskyism, pointed out that this duality. . . 
“explains the fact that Trotskyism ’’(masked capitulation)‘ usually 
crowns its ‘furious’ attacks upon the Right deviators by entering 
into a bloc with these capitulators without masks.”’ 

The Trotskyites and Rights are capitulators. The former are 
capitulators behind the mask of hysterical, provocative, ‘‘revolu- 
tionary” phrases, while the others are capitulators without masks. 

At the Seventeenth Party Conference, in his report on the Sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan, Comrade Molotov showed the complete kin- 
ship of souls of the Rights and the Trotskyites. The Trotskyites 
came forward with slanderous counter-theses against the First 
Five-Year Plan. They were echoed by the Rights, who countered 
Stalin’s Five-Year Plan with Rykov’s Two-Year Plan. 

The Trotskyites spread slander about the growth of the kulak 
elements and about the dependence on them of the state economy 
of the U.S.S.R. Day in and day out, the Rights whined that ‘‘for 
a long time to come the main source of grain willbe the individual 
peasant farms’? (i.e., kulak farms) «and therefore go slow with 
the offensive on the kulaks.’’ 

The Trotskyites spat slander about ‘‘Thermidor,’’ i.e., about 


the collapse of our revolution. The Rights echoed them and whined 


that our industrial plants and factories would soon fall into the 
hands of the Whiteguards. True, the Rights occasionally fought 
the Trotskyites, but, as Comrade Stalin has already pointed out, ` 
these were “cock-fights’’ which “the Right deviators usually crown 
with backstage negotiations for a bloc with the Trotskyites.”? 
(“Problems of Leninism,’’ p. 421. 

And so from year to year, throughout the whole duration of 
our revolution, throughout the whole of the existence of the Sov- 
iet state. l 

Wherein lies the explanation of this kinship of the positions 
of the Trotskyites and the Rights, of their constant attraction one 
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for the other, of their constant search for blocs, and, finally, of 
the existence of these blocs at the various stages of their struggle 
against the Party, the Soviet state and Socialist construction? 

The explanation, of course, lies above all in the common nature 
of the social base of the Trotskyites and the Rights. It lies in the 
fact that both the Trotskyites and the Rights reflect the pressure 
of the capitalist elements resisting the successes of Socialism, with 
no intention of departing peacefully and quietly from the histo- 
rica] stage. eee 

The explanation lies, as we now know, in the fact that both 
were acting on the orders of the very same masters, installed in 
the General Staffs and intelligence services of foreign powers 
hostile to the U.S.S.R. 

The Trotskyites and Bukharinites found their way into the camp 
of counter-revolution many years ago. Trotskyism and the Rights 
turned many years ago into the armour-bearers of bourgeois 
counter-revolution. For many years already the Trotskyites and 
Rights have been supplying the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie 
with weapons for the struggle against the Soviet state. The 
Trotskyites and Rights have engaged in one and the same dark 
work of treachery. l 

These are the facts which now assume a new meaning in the 
light of the circumstances that have now been established, com- 
pletely and with absolute authenticity, at the Court proceedings 
in the present case. 

The facts establish with absolute incontrovertibility both the 
inevitable and natural character of the bloc concluded between the 
Rights and the Trotskyites and the degeneration of this bloc 
into an agency of foreign fascist intelligence services. 

The way the Trotskyites and Zinovievites fought against Lenin, 
against Socialism, against the heroic efforts of the proletarian rev- 
olution to build a new Socialist society in the U.S.S.R. was shown 
with exhaustive completeness by the examples of Pyatakov, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek, Smirnov and others at the two pre- 
ceding trials. 

I would now like to remind you of certain facts which charac- 
terize from this angle the position and behaviour of some of the 
heroes of the present trial, and primarily of the accused Bukharin 
and Rykov. f 

As I have already said, Bukharin likes to picture himself as 
a “theoretician,’’ aye, and a Marxist too, and of the most. ortho- 
dox kind to boot. But the actual state of affairs may be seen from 
the following brief historical review of the anti-Party activity of 
Bukharin from 1909 to 1936 inclusive. 

Here are several brief data. 

The year 1909—Bukharin adhered to the position of ‘‘Otzovism.’”’ 
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The years 1914-1917 (the period of the impert 
; : e pe alist. war)—Bu- 
kharin wasa “Left Communist,” rejected the HOAN a 
and waged a struggle against Lenin. - AS L Doe ? 
e year 1914—he was fussing about a plan for-publishing his ` 
own paper, as against the Bolshevik press, the benas bar k 
The spring ot 1915—Bukharin was a Trotskyite. At the Berne 
Conference he opposed the slogan of civil war, and advocated 
unity with the Trotskyite-Menshevik “Nashe Slovo.” Lenin wrote 
the article “About the National Pride of the Great Russians,’ 
which Bukharin treated as a manifestation of social-patriotism. 
; The autumn of 1915—Bukharin came forward -with theses 
rejec ing the an a nations to self-determination. ~~ 
ebruary —Bukharin endorsed the semi- i : 
of the Dutch Left Social-Democrats. an see ie 
In 1916 Bukharin expressed anarchist, anti-Leni i i 
! , = nist 7 
in the magazine “The Youth International” on the Broblein of 
the oot agate! the dictatorship of the proletariat. - ni 
n an article entitled “World Economy-and Imperialism” 
(1915), Bukharin openly defended the Tonie ee that oe 
lated actions by the proletariat of individual countries could not 
result in victory. in other words, as Lenin stated, the Bukharins 
were postponing Socialism . . . “to the Greek Calends, i.e., for- 
ever.” (Collected Works, Vol. XIX, p. 221.) Vladimir Ilyich wrote 
of oie T (O) a n eat Was “(1) credulous towards 
gossip an evilishly unstable in politics.” ecte i 
Dol KIX. >. 9985 yu | politics. sPoliccted Works, 
“The war,” wrote Lenin, ‘spurred him on to semi-anarchi 
in, n to semi-anarchist 
art She. a that adopted the Berne Resolutions Ge 
o e produced theses . . . the ity;.a disgrace; 
err te 7 acme of absurdity; a disgrace; 
In 1916, as I have already stated, Bukharin, in « 

. ns : 2 hy n The Youth In- 
ternational”? magazine, developed anarcho-syndicalist ideas about 
the proletariat’s hostility in principle to the State, the necessity 
to blow up any state whatsoever. © 0 2 0 O00. oe ay 

Subsequently, a year-after the death of V. I. Lenin, Bukhari 
came forward with the brazen assertion that not fe ae 
nad peen wrong on this question, but Lenin. - j 

e years 1916-17—Bukharin, together with Trotsky; edited 
the Trotskyite paper ‘‘Novy: Mir” in New York, in hich he 
Senici the possibility of the victory of Socialism in a single coun- 

The year 1917—at the Sixth Congress of the Party, Bukharinc 
i : ithe P k ncam 
forward with a Trotskyite scheme. During the Duer days he auai 
and again advocated the idea of the impossibility of the victory-of i 


Socialism in Russia. 
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The year 1918—Bukharin was the leader of «Left Communisni.”’ 
This episode has been most carefully examined at this trial. 

On October 8, 1918, Bukharin made a statement at the Plenum 
of the Moscow Soviet to the effect that his “Left Communism” 
had been.a mistake. “In my time I was against the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace, but never advocated the disruption of peace, asthe ‘Left’ 
Socialist-Revolutionaries did. I now must make the honest and 
open admission that we opponents of the Brest-Litovsk Peace were 
wrong, while Lenin was right.” We know—and Bukharin has had 
to admit this at the trial—that in actual fact he carried on an 
active struggle to disrupt the Brest-Litovsk Peace. 

The year 1919—at the Eighth Congress ofthe Party, Bukharin 
again opposed the recognition of the right of nations-to self- 
determination. . 

Then followed the Ninth and Tenth Congresses of the Party, 
where Bukharin invariably pursued his ‘own’? line directed against 
the Party, against Lenin, against Stalin. 


in 1921, in the interests of Trotsky, Bukharin adopted the 


position of buffer, treacherously fanning the flame of the discus- 
sion, and, to use Lenin’s expression, pouring “buffer oil”? on it. 

Bukharin joined Serebryakov, Radek, Krestinsky, Pyatakov 
and other. Trotskyites in the anti-Lenin faction. 


At the end of 1920 and the beginning of 1921 there took place’ 


the discussion on the trade unions. The country was preparing for 


the transitiomto the New Economic Policy. Bukharin assumed the . 


role of “buffer,” then passed over completely to Trotsky’s posi- 
tion. And at the Tenth Congress he declared that “the Republic 
hangs by a thread.” : . 

in 1923 Bukharin wrote an article in the “Pravda” entitled 
“Down with Factionalism,’’ in which he spoke of Trotsky’s er- 


rors, and vaguely of those of ‘a number of other comrades, ’’ while 


keeping silent regarding himself. 


In 1922 Lenin was battering Bukharin for his attempt to. 


disrupt the monopoly of foreign trade. Lenin bluntly exposed 
Bukharin as a profiteer, a petty-bourgeois, as a defender of the in- 


terests.of the kulak upper stratum of the peasantry, opposing the 


industrial proletariat. (Collected Works, Vol. XXVII, p. 381.) 
In 1923-24 Bukharin formed a bloc with Kamenev and Zi- 
noviev against Comrade Stalin. On the eve ofthe discussion Bukha- 
rin published an article in which he propagated in a veiled form 
the theory of the kulaks growing into Socialism. 3 
The year 1925—Bukharin’s kulak slogan of ‘enrich yourselves.” 
True, in his booklet **Caesarism Behind the Mask of Revolution” and 
at the Fourteenth Party Congress, Bukharin admitted the erro- 


neousness of this slogan, but here in Court Bukharin has admitted | 
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that this ‘repentance’ was nothing but a tactical maftoeuvre, 
a. fraud. ; ers É i 

The year 1928—Bukharin declared at the Plenum oft ntra 
Committee of the Party that he had no differences with A 
and at the same time engaged in negotiations and reached a 
secret understanding with Kamenev. He wrote the ‘Notes of 
an Economist.”’ : ; 

The year 1929—Bukharin made a declaration in “Pravda” 
regarding the erroneousness of his views. “While admitting these 
errors of ours, we onour part will exert every effort to wage, together 
with the entire Party, a resolute struggle against all deviations.’’ 
Now in Court he has testified that this was also a tactical 
manoeuvre, that at that time, in 1929, he was also lying. For it 
was. precisely at that time that there was taking shape the under- 
ground organization that began, with arms in hand, to oppose 
the Soviet power. | 

To avoid unfounded statements, I will remind you of th 
testimony of Bukharin, Rykov and finally Ivanov as fc Haw 
Bukharin was fanning the struggle in the North Caucasus, how 
through his disciple and henchman in this affair, Slepkov, he or- 
ganized kulak uprisings against the Soviet power, how he sent 
Yakovenko to Siberia, how they all succeeded in provoking a 
kulak uprising in the Biisk area and other places. I will remind 
you that at that very time Bukharin wrote to the press stating 
that “we will exert every effort to wage together with the entire 
Party a resolute struggle against all deviations.” Bukharin 
lied here as well. 

On December 15, 1929, Bukharin published an article in 
“Pravda” at the end of which he enumerated and condemned 
his errors. And at the same time he was.conducting secret nego- 
tiations with Kamenev. 

At the same time, as he has himself admitted here, he joined 
with Rykov in sending Slepkov to the North Caucasus and Yako- 
venko to Siberia to rouse kulak uprisings against the Soviet power. 
In Court Bukharin has admitted that it was they who at that time 
provoked such-and-such kulak uprisings. 

And how did Bukharin behave then? 

With the hypocritical mien of a Pharisee, and hiding behind a 
mask of Sincerity, Bukharin began at the very outset of the struggle 
to engage in base intrigues, secret factional machinations against 
the Party and its leadership. He concluded a bloc with the worst 
enemies of Bolshevism, who have been exposed, who had but 
shortly before, in November 1927, undertaken a hostile demonstra- 
tion against the Soviet powerinthe streets of Moscowand Leningrad. 

In 1930 Bukharin again handed in a declaration to the Central 
Committee and admitted his errors. Bukharin wrote about-his ‘‘un- 
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reserved condemnation of every attempt against the unity of 
the Party, all factional activity, all attempts at surreptitious 
struggle against: the Party leadership, surreptitious defence of 
another political line differing from that of the Party.” But 
in actual fact, as you have heard from Bukharin’s testimony, it 
was precisely at this moment that he was engaged in negotiations 
with Semyonov regarding the organization of a terrorist act against 
the leaders of our Party and government. 5 

In January 1933 Bukharin made a speech at the Joint Plenum 
of the Central Committee and the Central Control Commission 
of the C.P.S.U. (Bolsheviks) (see “Pravda,” No. 14), in which 
he demanded ‘‘severe punishment of A. P. Smirnov’s grouping,’’ 
spoke of his own “Right opportunist, absolutely wrong general 
political line,’’ of his “guilt before the Party, its leadership, before 
the Central Committee of the Party, before the working class and 
the country,’? spoke of Tomsky and Rykov as of his ‘‘former 
companions in the leadership of the Right opposition.” In general 
he ‘‘criticized’’ his ‘former’? views... 

In actual fact, however, this was the first year of the forma- 
tion of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ which proceeded 
to fulfil such tasks as terrorism, espionage, diversion, wrecking, 
and high treason, the wresting of the national republics from 
the U.S.S.R. í 

The beginning of 1934. The Seventeenth Party Congress— 
Bukharin’s speech in which he approved of the ‘‘ruthless crushing 
of all oppositions and of the Right opposition as the main danger, 
i.e., of the very group to which I once belonged.”’ 

And at the same time he was mobilizing all forces in order 
to intensify the criminal activity of his group, which had already 
degenerated into a group of genuine spies, murderers, and intel- 
ligence service agents. i 

The beginning of 1936—in anarticle inthe “Izvestia’ Bukharin 
dubbed the Russian people a ‘‘nation of Oblomovs.’’ In the issue 
of the ‘“‘Izvestia’’ dated February 14, 1936, Bukharin declared 
that this assertion of his was erroneous. (‘‘The assertion is wrong,”’ 
and “I express my profound regret’’ at this.) 

Such is Bukharin, this hypocritical, false, wily creature; this 
piously rapacious and respectfully malicious person, this ‘‘dam- 
nable cross of a fox and a swine,’’ to use Maxim Gorky’s words 
about one of the heroes from the gallery of ‘Those Who Once 
Were People.” l 

Neither are the- others—also ‘‘heroes’’—any better. 

Take the accused Rykov. ; Pgs 

Prior to joining the Bolshevik Party, Rykov was a member 
of the united Party of Socialist-Revolutionaries and Social-Dem- 
ocrats.in Saratov. | ; a. 
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‘The -years 1909-11—Rykov was a semi-Trotskyite,, a semi- 
Liquidator. In the period of the April Conference, Rykov and 
Kamenev advocated the unification of the ‘‘live forces’? of 
revolutionary democracy, i.e., an alliance with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. . 

~ In October 1917 Rykov, together with Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
turned deserter. Ah, Pi 

: In December 1917 Rykov croaked about the instability of the 
Soviet power and declared that “a purely Bolshevik government 
cannot: maintain itself in a backward country while the Socialist 
revolution has not taken place in Europe.” . 

“In 1920 Rykov joined the Sapronovites in opposing Lenin, 
and in defending collegiate responsibility. 

Rykov was against Lenin’s GOELRO plan, he sank with 
his head in philistine “realism,” sank to the ears in rou- 
tine (as Comrade Stalin wrote at the time about him to 
V. I. Lenin). i 

And later? Later there was 1928, 1929, 1932—blocs, centres, 
plots, betrayals. ; 

The other accused are no better. . 

` Here. we have the old Trotskyite and German spy Krestinsky, 
who began his career of treason while Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
was still alive. Krestinsky passed on espionage information to 
the German intelligence service and annually received 250,000 
gold marks from the German Reichswehr for the underground 
work of the -Trotskyites. l 

Here. we have an equally inveterate Trotskyite, Rosengoltz, 
who became a German spy in 1923 and a British spy in 1926. 

These are.the. people who, together with Trotsky, Pyatakov, 
Yagoda, Bukharin and Rykov, were the chief ringleaders of this 
bloc, this ‘‘centre of centres’’ of all the anti-Soviet fascist forces 
in our country. p a R oa 
~ -I consider it necessary to deal briefly with the investigation 
that.took place here of the circumstances of the plot against Vla- 
dimir Ilyich Lenin in 1918. 

Both at. the preliminary investigation and in Court Bukharin 
was doing everything to wriggle out of the events of 1918, to evade 
his responsibility before history, before the working class, before 
all honest mankind for the monstrous crime organized and partly 
committed by Bukharin, together with the ‘Left’? and Right So- 


- Cialist-Revolutionaries, together with Trotsky and his group. 


Bukharin lied disgracefully in October 1918, when he disowned 
the “Left Communists.” Bukharin lied disgracefully in 1924 as 
well, when under the pressure of circumstances he raised a tiny 
corner of the curtain that concealed from us the real truth about 
this heinous and ghastly crime. 
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Bukharin lied, for example, in 1924 when he denied the exist- 
ence of a blac between himself and the “Left” Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries in 1918. i 


Bukharin does not tell the truth here, in Court, either when | 


hie tries to deny facts that have been corroborated here bya num- 
ber of witnesses. l . ' 

Yet these facts are extremely important both for finally ex- 
posing the treacherous countenance of Bukharin and for the most 
complete and correct understanding of all the subsequent criminal 
activities of Bukharin and his accomplices, the Bukharinites. 

One must recall the facts, the situation and the conditions 
of the year 1918in order properly to evaluate the entire profundity 
of the fiendish crime of Trotsky and Bukharin against the Revolu- 
tion, the.entire abyss of their treachery! ... i 

These facts, Comrades Judges, are now, of course, to a con 
siderable extent a matter of history. But they throw full light 
on the question that interests us, that interests many, and particu- 
larly those who are not yet versed in Bukharin’s past and in 
the past of the anti-Soviet groups, namely, how could it happen 
that Bukharin and Rykov, who for so many years posed as adher- 
ents of Socialism, as adherents of the Socialist struggle, proved 
to belong to the camp of the most inveterate enemies of the 
Soviet power, to the camp of traitors to and betrayers of the 
revolution, of the Soviet people and the fatherland. 

In the light of the present trial, these facts, already covered 
with the dust of archives, again revive and begin to speak in 
the loud voice of an impeacher demanding that the culprits be 
called to account, if not before a criminal Court restricted by 
the Statutes of limitation, then, at any rate, before the tri- 
bunai of history which :knows of no Statutes -of limitation, 
which knows no mercy. 

The year 1918—the young Soviet Republic was exerting 
its entire strength to overcome the gigantic difficulties that had 
arisenin its path toward the assertion and consolidation of the 
victory of the Socialist revolution. 

In those days the country was literally thrown into dust. It 
had to be raised to the level of new, supreme historic tasks pre- 
viously unknown by any revolution of working people. 

“From the period of triumphal processions,’’ said 
V. I. Lenin on this subject, “we had to pass to the period of 
an extraordinarily difficult and severe position, which could 
not .be brushed aside with words, with brilliant slogans— 
however pleasant that would have been—because in our 
disturbed country we had incredibly weary masses who. had 
reached a state in which they could not possibly go on fight- 
ing; they had been so utterly broken up by three years of 
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agonizing war that they were rendered utter! i 
Si Y point of view.” (Collected Works, Vol. XXI p 


In these conditions the struggle for i 
the entire future of the proletari A 
was literally at stake. : T A 
In these conditions the question of war ce i 
! | or peace 
amounted to the one question of whether the soviet Sone he 
Soviet state, the Land of Soviets, was to be or not to be. 
a T a a a positive solution of this 
3 onfirme e k thi i t 
E E correctness of this solution. It 
Leninism t 
4 Mead m eaches not only the art of advance, but also the art 
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- - One cannot win,” Lenin wrote, «with i 
, ; out h 
learned both how to attackand how to retreat a 
(Collected Works, Vol. XXV, p. 177.) nS a 
sande Stalin said in this connection: 
“The object of this strategy is to gain time, to disi 
A disinte- 
gratk the enemy and to accumulate f ae fee 
E cea ir ate forces in order to assume 
“The signing of the Brest-Litovsk Peac 
e may be tak 
a model of this strategy, for it enabled the Party ee 
ime, to make use of the conflicts in the camp of the impe- 
oe to disintegrate the forces of the enemy, to retain 
adel oe oe pany ay accumulate forces in prepa- 
e attacks upon Kolchak ikin.” (« 
„lems of Leninism,” sey ee ee 
is strategy, the brilliant strategy of Lenin and Stali 
completely justified. It saved the n aoe 
power tom NE arr ew Russia and the Soviet 
n 4, Comrade Stalin in this connectio i 
a in n reminded us: 
: Now even the biggest fool,’ said Lenin three years after 
he Brest-Litovsk Peace, ‘sees that the “Brest Peace” 
ma a that strengthened us and broke up the forces 
` a ional imperialism. (“Problems of Leninism,”? 
It is well known that Trotsky and Bukhari i i 
eet A A ikharin, along with their 
ies id everything possible to disrupt the Brest-Litovsk 
Trotsky and the ‘Left’? Socialist-Re i i 
i -Revolutionaries 
ae agents-provocateurs during the negotiations with oat 
oe The “Left Communists,” headed by Bukharin, raved 
ee the peace policy of the Soviet government, at the head of 
X hee stood Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, and demanded that ne- 
gotiations be broken offandthata “revolutionary war’’ be declared 
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‘By their trenchant but at bottom provocateur speeches and 
slogans, the Bukharinites and Trotskyites tried to divert our 
Party from the Leninist path. 


~ «éNeither peace nor war? ‘A holy war against the world ` 


- bourgeoisiel’—such and similar provocateur slogans were is- 
sued by the Trotskys, Bukharins and their like, > as Comrade 
Voroshilov said in his speech on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army and 
Navy} ‘with the sole purpose of involving our country in an 
atmed conflict with the imperialists at a moment when the 
‘Soviet government still did not possess a strong army, and 
in this way putting an end to the Soviet power and clearing 
the way for the victory of the bourgeoisie and the complete 
restoration of capitalism in our country.” | 

Till mow the Bukharinites succeeded in concealing from 
history the truth regarding this point as well. 

Even at the preliminary investigation, in testimony given on 
June 2, 1937, Bukharin attempted to conceal the real character 
of his struggle during the period of the Brest-Litovsk Peace against 
Lenin as the head of the Soviet state. 

Bukharin tried to evade this question and, as usual with him, 
confined ‘himself to general abstract utterances to the effect 
that he allegedly “did not understand’’ that ‘the most concrete 
of the. most concrete questions about the ‘moujik’ was precisely 
the question of giving the masses a ‘breathing space,’ and had 
substituted forthe vital needs of the moment his general literary 
effusions about the proletarian fatherland having to be defended.”’ 

Bukharin’s trick did not succeed. The investigating author- 
ities did not fall into this trap. On the contrary, the investi- 
gation exposed Bukharin, and exposed him of much more serious 
things than any “general literary effusions. ”’ 

The investigation established, and I deem it necessary to 
remind you of this Here in its full scope, Comrades Judges, that 
in 1918, immediately following the October Revolution, in the 

eriod of the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace, Bukharin 
and his group of so-called “Left Communists,” and Trotsky with 
his group, together with the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries 
organized a conspiracy against Lenin as the head of the Soviet 
government. ce ps Sy ante 

Bukharin and the other conspirators, as can be seen from the 
materiais of the investigation, aimed at frustrating the Brest- 

Litovsk Peace, overthrowing the Soviet government, arresting 
and killing Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, and forming a new gov- 
ernment made up of Bukharinites, who then for purposes of 
camouflage called themselves “Left Communists, and of Trot- 
skyites and “Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries, l 
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During the preliminary investigation, B i 
l H , Bukharin was 
ee was brought face to face with five people. Me 
ee that the accused Bukharin recalled something more serious 
th an “general literary effusions.” Bukharin, for example, recalled 
ae fact as the bloc with the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries 
oy ee o For against the Soviet government: 
La plot against the Soviet government ; 
arations for the arrest i ; e Wig hat 
ae rest’ of Lenin, for the arrest of Stalin and of 
All of this, as you recall i i 
aa eh ecail, was admitted by Bukharin. But he 
We remember the witnesses who g i 
: | ave evid 
Court, we well remember their evidence, we a eG ree ee 
eg heres ee words fell like heavy lead on 
; oi Bukharin, the inspirer of the provocat 
against Lenin’s Council of People’ ae ee 
l ple’s Commissars—B i 
who, as has been fully and clearly established by the ee ee 
ie een the organizer of a plot and insurrecti inst 
the Soviet state—the instigator of th atc ot the 
era ae g € assassination of the 
Paste e Sovi, government, Comrades Lenin, Stalin and 
I have every ground for sayi 
ying—and I base mysel 
E facts—that all of this has been exactly T eas 
ished with sufficient precision, and sufficiently proved. 
aes me to dwell briefly on the evidence that confirms the 
oe ness of this conclusion. You recall the testimony given here 
One a We one of the foremost leaders of the Central 
OnE j the Party of “Left Socialist-Revolutionaries 
F ov testified that he had a conversation with Bukharin in 
a he ate on = T Brest-Litovsk Peace, that the struggle 
i on, in Bukharin’s words,. was assumi 
acute forms. Buklarin told Kamkov o ee ate 
À cov of the acute i 
struggle, of the fact that among the “Left Comet t he, ie 
Sirs being debated about the establishment of a new Soca 
cee In this connection, said Kamkov, Bukharin mentioned 
Je okoy as a possible candidate for head of the new gover 
RA o Ve n the change of government was proposed 
z Fe : 
A ae e arrest of the entire Soviet government, 
Bukharin did not deny this. True, he sai 
a - » he said somethi 
coe ak re Seals hours.’’ But this eno! pee 
statement. ar back as in 1924, Bukharin, writing in the « 
ae eee inet an real and serious Wee eats 
ic in. E S A ia 
a ean enin. But Bukharin disclaims the plan 
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uestion? Nothing, except bare denial. He was exposed E 
Vakovieva, he was exposed oy orien r E 
i D care 3e 3 
by Mantsev, he was expose y i ERE 
st essential part of the question, [he also e 
a e as you remember, - Bukharin tried ve 
ei even the question of the ier in ae Ere ae e = 
so initiative came not from him, but from Kamov, 
ae sai ve iiat- Revolutionaries. Kamkov testified here that 7 
initiative came from Bukharin. I am inclined however to recone 
| for the initiative apparent: I 
wel ne the furious struggle carried on by these people Aone 
Soviet government, against Lenin and against his compan 


talin and Sverdlov. l 
ae denies this. But one cannot really accept an abso 


lutely unfounded denial as a prot A more since this denial 
ic -of things. 
Boa ene dee kill at Stalin and Mes 
not a then why did Karelin, Yakoviéva, oe 
Mantsev find it necessary to speak of this--people n vom 
admission of such a shameful and such a terrible ees : 
monstrous crime against our country, is now of no ni a 
Vet. according to Karelin’s testimony, Pu m as i 
ly about the physical destruction of Lenin and Stalin. Yako 


also says: ` ; idea that the political 
“Bukharin expressed to me the í ie forms and that 


uld not be confined to 
toa OF atk of confidence in the Central Committee of 


the Party. Bukharin declared that a change of leadership 
was earan aE in 
tood of arresting Lemn, ota" 
of their physical AE T ; a XLIV, p. 77. 
i iso confirmed by Ossinsky, | 
l a a not alone. His viewpoint was aa eae 
now been established, by Trotsky as well, about whose p a 
the plot against V. I. Lenin in 1918 we now have a 
timonies at this trial, including the testimony of P ikharin a 
"At that time,” testified the ikharin, “the 
j i d the arrest of Lenin, in al 
idea again arose of a coup ane e sca soviet 
y the dominant figures in the Party an 
E time it arose on the initiative of To 
to whom the proposal of the ‘Left? Socialist-Revolu er 
apparently became known—through Pyatakov, ! pre . 


. 124. ; l 
a oes an tell the whole story, and remains true to 


his tactics of half-admissions. 
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tly came from both of them. This 


_ But there are two witriesses, Yakovleva and Mantsev, who on 
this question as well speak with such precision as allows of no 
doubts as to the fairness and correctness of their testimony. 
Are not these facts sufficient to permit one to say that the 
conspiracy of the Bukharinites, Trotskyites and ‘‘Left’’ Socialist- 
Revolutionaries in 1918 against Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov has 
been proved to the hilt? 
. “Bukharin himself has admitted the existence of this conspir- 
acy; Bukharin himself has admitted the existence of a plan to 
arrest Lenin, Stalin and.Sverdlov. Bukharin only repudiates the 
plan to murder Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov. 
-© However, the accused Bukharin’s first admission. regarding 
the plan fora coup, the plan for the arrest, essentially speak- 
ing, confirms also what follows. Indeed, Bukharin admitted 
that together with his group of “Left Communists,’’ together with 
Trotsky and his group, and together with the “Left” Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, they sought to bring about the forcible‘overthrow 
of the Soviet government, headed by Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, 
and even the arrest of Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov. 
ut does Bukharin know what forcible overthrow means? 
Does Bukharin know the meaning of arrests connected with the 
task of forcible overthrow? Does Bukharin know that people. em- 
barking on a forcible overthrow and violent arrests are thereby em- 
barking upon violence, are thereby embarking upon murder as well? 
Forcible overthrow presupposes, and does not exclude, such 
a form of violence as physical extermination. Bukharin admits 
forcible overthrow, but denies physical extermination. This isan 
obvious falsity, an obvious absurdity; it is obviously illogical. But 
Bukharin is in a position where one cannot demand logic of him. 

The facts established in Court speak more authoritatively 
and more convincingly than Bukharin imagines or desires. Bukha- 
rin, it is true, has now said somewhat more than, for example, 
in 1924, but nevertheless he has not said everything. This is not 
the first time Bukharin acts in this way. In 1924, Bukharin told 
something about this shameful crime, but only something. 

-In 1938, Bukharin, forced to the wall, was obliged to tel! more 
about this fact. If we want to estimate the degree of falsity, 
jesuitry and hypocrisy of Bukharin, we have only to compare 
the-text of the letter he published inthe newspaper ‘‘Pravda’’ in 
1924 with what he said during the preliminary investigation. He 
concealed a number of facts in this letter, he did not say that 
there had been a plot, he did not say that there had been a direct 
understanding between his group and Trotsky, he said nothing about 
the murder of Lenin, nor yet about the murder of Stalin and Sverd- 
lov. This has now been brought to light. This has now been ex- 
posed, it hasbeen divulged, it has beenestablished; the whole world 
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informed of it, despite Bukharin’s wishes, despite all 
ae ee to the sctablichment of this fact: ee ee 
ted—and even so, as you saw during the trial, ony et a a e 
it and only because there was no way of escaping i Aa a a 
1918 he had proclaimed ee aa a mere forma i y 
sed that it shou e li - me 
aa the monstrosity of this “thesis’’ of Bukharin S, 
pointing out among others the historical examples of f tance in 
1793 and of Prussia in the beginning of the nineteenth a eh 
when the finest people of these countries, in the dark hours eT 
which their fatherland was passing, did not give way to despair, bu 
«« . . signed peace treaties immeasurably more sas 
bestial, shameful and oppressive than the Treaty of en 
Litovsk; and then were able to endure, staunchly bore ae 
yoke of the conqueror, again fought, again fell D the 
- yoke of the conqueror, again signed indecent and most in- 
decent peace treaties, again rose and finally emancipated 
themselves (not without utilizing the differences A 
the strongest of the compen eee (Lenin, Col- 
Works, Vol. XXII, p. : fae: 
ee tee were the finest people of their country, and ay 
traitors and provocateurs, which the so-called ‘‘Left a 5 
and their friends from the underground actually proved to be. 
. But for this it was necessary, as Lenin taught, to love eee 
country, one’s people, and not vilify them, as ee | F 
henchmen do, rising against Lenin, who bade us love an espec 
our people. — 43% S : r 
i i as established the fact that in 1918 Bukharin an 
seats ud a bloc with the Socialist-Revolutionaries for mme 
purpose of waging a joint- struggle against the Soviet T ; 
which was then headed by Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, 7 ey 
plotted an armed uprising and that they were prepared to arres 
and murder Lenin, Stalin and loc a = Í 
is been proved, or not? >. r, ; 
a aed completely. It has been proved by S 
testimony of Bukharin himself and by the evidence of. Yakov eva 
and Karelin, Kamkov, Mantsev and Ossinsky. ae 
Bukharin denies: the preparations for assassination. But how 
does he deny them? Comrades Judges, I would request you, in 
your conference chamber, to examine the records of HE APE 
priate session of our trial in order to recall with E ar- 
ity the method which Bukharin employed to deny this i 7 
Here is the dialogue. Bukharin admits that he was one ot tne 
izer his plot. > , 
A a “Did you speak openly of the arrest of Lenin, 
Stalin and Syerdiov?” l l 
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“BUKHARIN: There was talk of arrest, but not of 
physical extermination. This was not in the period prior 
to the Brest-Litovsk Peace, but after.... At that time I had 
one conversation with Pyatakov, when Karelin and Kamkov 
came and said that they proposed to set up’ a. new 
government. .... S l i 

“Question: When was that? l 

“BUKHARIN: It was before the Brest-Litovsk Peace. 
They proposed to form a government by arresting Lenin for 
twenty-four hours. i 

‘Question: And so we may say that prior to the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk you had a conversation 
with the ‘Left’ Socialist-Revolutionaries, Karelin and Kamkov, 
about the formation of a new government, that is, by first 
overthrowing the government headed by Lenin? Was there such 
a conversation? En, l 
} “BUKHARIN: There was. 

- “Question: About the arrest of Lenin? 


“BUKHARIN: The Socialist-Revolutionaries spoke of 
that. 


“Question: As you put it, the Socialist:Revolutionaries 

spoke about the arrest of Lenin; but the witness Yakovleva 

affirms that Bukharin too spoke about the arrest of Lenin. 

“BUKHARIN: She is mixing it up with another question, 

She asserts that the conversation took place before the con 
clusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace. 

“Question: 1 ask you, were there before the conclusion 
of the Brest-Litovsk Peace negotiations with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries about the arrest of Lenin? i 

“BUKHARIN: Yes.’” TRT E l 

And so, at first it was the Socialist-Revolutionaries who said 
this, and then Bukharin testifies that there was such a conver- 
sation, and that it was he who conducted it, 

“Quesion: And were there also negotiations after the 
conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Peace? 

“BUKHARIN: There were. 

“Question: What about? 

“BUKHARIN: About politicat contact. 

“Question: And about arrest? . 

“BUKHARIN: And about the arrest. ` 

“Question: Of whom exactly? 

_ “BUKHARIN: Of Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov. 
“Question: Also for twenty-four hours? ome, 22 
“BUKHARIN: This formula was not employed then.’? . 


As you see, before it was for twenty-four hours, but now it 
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is not for twenty-four hours. Then only Lenin was imentioned, 
put now itturns out that Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov are mentioned. 
" «Question: And. how were they to be arrested? And 
‘what for? 
“BUKHARIN: In order to form a new government. z 
“Question: And what was to be done with the arrested? 
Bukharin hastened to say: “There was no talk of physical. 
extermination.” But I had not asked him that yet. 
“Question: When a government is overthrown and 
arrested, are not forcible methods resorted to? 
“BUKHARIN: Yes. i i 
“Question: Did you envisage adopting forcible methods 
when making the arrest? Is this true or not? ; 
“BUKHARIN: It is. ; r 
“Question: But what do forcible methods involve? Did 
ou determine that precisely? 
“BUKHARIN: No, we did not. ; 
“Question: And so you decided to act as circumstances 
ermitted and dictated? 
“BUKHARIN: Just so. i 
“Question: But circumstances might dictate very decisive 


action? 

“BUKHARIN: Yes.”’ 

The conclusion is a simple one: it was proposed to overthrow 
the government, for. this purpose to arrest. the government—Lenin, 
Stalin and Sverdlov—and to adopt all measures that might be 
dictated by circumstances and by the conditions of the struggle that 
was being waged for the purpose of overthrowing the government. 
The struggle was of a. most acute kind, and while. there was no 
talk of assassination—if we assumé.that what Bukharin says is 
true—why, the very fact, the very aim of overthrowing the gov- 
ernment, the very necessity of arresting the leaders of the gov- 
ernment which the conspirators had made it their aim to over- 
throw, quite naturally shows that they could not have repudiated 
and renounced the assassination of the leaders, the proposed assas- 
sination. : 

The whole logic of events, the whole meaning of this struggle, 
the whole ferocity of the atmosphere in which this struggle was 
waged, the whole acuteness of the question itself—whether there 
should be a Brest-Litovsk Peace, that is, whether there should 
be a Soviet country, a country building a Socialist society, or 
whether there should not be- a Brest-Litovsk Peace, whether there 
should not be a Soviet land, which they, considering it a ‘‘for- 
mality,’’ proposed to surrender to the tender mercies of the enemy— 
all this indicates in the most serious manner that it was a question 
of a real struggle, which in all such cases is associated with the 
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inevitability of measures which lead to death, to assassination. 
That is why I say that to me, not from the standpoint of criminol- 
ogy—for today, twenty years after this crime, we are not bring- 
ing any independent charge against Bukharin—this is important 
because it enables us to form a judgment of the connection 
which exists between the conspiratorial activities of the assas- 
sin and counter-revolutionary Bukharin and his accomplices, and 
what they have been doing subsequently. All this is of import- 
ance in showing that on a question of historical interest and sig- 
nificance, Bukharin even to this day is unable and unwilling to 
confess all the crimes which he in reality committed against 
the Soviet country, against the Soviet power and against the 
Soviet people. 

Bukharin wrote on this subject in 1924: 

“J consider it my Party duty to tell about the proposal 

} made by the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries at a moment of 

_ bitter factional struggle so as to paralyse that idyllic varnish- 

ing of the events of the Brest period which has been practised 
by the comrades of the opposition. ...” 

He is referring to the arrest of Lenin and the overthrow of 
the Soviet power. Thus, in 1924 Bukharin admitted that it was a 
moment of bitter struggle. 

And further: l - 

“They. depicted the Brest period in the Party as ‘the height 
of democracy.’ I know very well that this was a period when 
the Party was within a hair’s breadth of a split, and when 
the whole country was within a hair’s breadth of its doom.” 

At such a time, a time of bitter struggle, could people who 
were prepared to arrest Lenin, to arrest Stalin and Sverdlov, the 
leaders of our Party and of our government, could such people have | 
stopped short at the prospect of annihilating their opponents, 
of murdering our leaders? That is absolutely incongruous, it is 
absolutely inconceivable. This is the policy of not telling the 
whole truth, an attempt, it seems to me, which has been com- 
pletely exposed here by the evidence of witnesses and by the very 
logic of the historical events that were unfolding at that time. 

The monstrous crime that was committed on August 30, 1918, 
has now also been completely revealed. Iam referring to the attempt 
made on the life of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin on August 30, 1918, by 
the Socialist-Revolutionary terrorist Kaplan. The evidence of 
Karelin and Ossinsky enables us to judge how this attempt was 
in reality organized. Karelin declared here- that for twenty years 
every effort was made to keep this terrible crime secret, not to - 
reveal its real and genuine meaning and significance. Karelin has 
affirmed here that the question of a terrorist attempt on the life 


of Lenin was raised in 1918 by no other than Bukharin himself. - 
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Karelin has affirmed that Proshyan reported on the subject to 
embers of the Central Committee of the Party of ‘Left’ Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. Karelin has affirmed that ‘fa demand of this 
kind from the ‘Left Communists? made by Bukharin, their ring- 
leader, played an important part in expediting the terrorist act 
committed against Lenin by the Central Committee of the Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries.’’ This monstrous crime is a fact. 
Ossinsky, on the authority of Stukov, has testified that the 
latter was of the same opinion and had the same idea of the crime 
of August 30, 1918. . 
“At the end of 1918,” Ossinsky has testified here, ‘‘Stu- 
kov, who together with Bukharin was, connected with the 

Socialist-Revolutionaries, told me that the shot fired at 

Lenin by the Right Socialist-Revolutionary Fanny Kaplan 

was the result not only of the instructions of the leadership 

of the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, but also of measures that 
had been outlined by the bloc of ‘Left Communists’ with 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries aiming at the physical exter- 
mination of Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov.’’ (Vol. XLIV, p. 89.) 

_This evidence is a sufficiently convincing testimony of the 
vile, treacherous and diabolical work performed by Bukharin, 
that chartered hypocrite and jesuit. _ Ma: “ 

To conclude my appraisal of the conduct of Bukharin and 
of Bukharin himself, it must be said that the hypocrisy and perfidy 
of this man exceed the most perfidious and. monstrous crimes 
known to the history of mankind. `. : 

_ He has completely exposed himself in this Court. 

We have followed the political life of Bukharin step by step, 
year. by year. 4dr Sees a et ee Oe ee 

How many times has Bukharin sworn by the name of Lenin, 
only the better to deceive and betray the Party, the country and 
the cause of Socialism right afterwards! ae 

How many times has Bukharin kissed the great teacher with 
the kiss of Judas the traitor! + . : 

Bukharin reminds us of Vasily Shuisky and Judas Iscariot, 
who betrayed with a kiss. | j l 

And the manners of Nikolai Ivanovich Bukharin are just like 
the manners of Vasily Ivanovich Shuisky, as depicted by the famous 
writer Ostrovsky: l . HoA 
‘Vasily, love, Ivanich, 

Whatever he does is holy! 

When clearly preparing for knavery,.. 

Or patently planning some. roguery, - 

See how he sighs and ‘piously smirks, `. 

And says ‘Tis a sacred cause, brethren!’ n.. 
And so with Bukharin—he organizes wrecking and diversive 
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acts, espionage and murder, but his look is meek and mild, almost 
saintly, and it is as though you hear from the mouth of Nikolai 
Ivanovich the meek voice of Vasily Ivanovich Shuisky, ‘?Tis a 
sacred cause, brethren!’’ 

_ _ Here is the acme of monstrous hypocrisy, perfidy, jesuitry and 
inhuman villainy. 

The trial has exposed and proved absolutely definitely t 
fact that the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’? ee 
veritable agency of the intelligence services of certain foreign states 
which through this bloc, through this conspiratorial group, were 
effecting espionage, wrecking and diversive acts, terrorism, thé 
undermining of the military power of the U.S.S.R., that this 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’” attemped to provoke armed 
attack of these states on the U.S.S.R., with the aim of overthrow- 
ing the Socialist system existing in the U.S.S.R., restoring 
capitalism and the power of the bourgeoisie in the U.S.S.R., dis- 
mempering the U.S.S.R. and severing from it the Ukraine, Byelo- 
russia, the Centra] Asiatic Republics, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan 
and the Maritime Region for the benefit of the states mentioned. 

_It has been established at this trial that the real masters of 
this bloc were Trotsky and the foreign intelligence services, that 
all its criminal activities were carried on under the immediate 
direction and in accordance with plans drawn up by the General 
Staffs of Japan, Germany and Poland. 

Take the testimony of Chernov. Chernov forms connections 
with the police, or, through a police official in Berlin, with Ober- 


_ haus. Oberhaus, Chernov says, told him that the German intelli- 


gence service was taking proper measures for the overthrow of the 
Soviet power. And he further said to Chernov: “Well, you regard 
yourself as the opposition in the Soviet Union, you should unite 
to form.an organizing force. If you want to seize power, you must 
not be squeamish about methods of struggle.’’ Speaking of methods 
of struggle, Oberhaus proposed that closer connections be formed 
between the Rights and the German intelligence service. He 
said that the whole organization of the Rights could be made 
to serve the ends of the German intelligence service. 

_ When asked here in Court who his masters were, Chernov re- 
plied: ‘‘None except Rykov and the German intelligence service.’? Is 
it not clear that the organization of this so-called “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites’’ was nothing but an espionage agency of the 
intelligence services of certain foreign states? 

The accused Sharangovich has fully confirmed here his con- 
nection with the Polish General Staff. He confirmed that, as the 
head of the local Byelorussian bourgeois-nationalist underground 
organization, he set himself the task of serving the interests of the 


| Polish intelligence service and the Polish General Staff. He said that 
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he had received a proposal on behalf of a certain consul that he 
should establish close connections witha number of persons belong- 
ing to the leadership of the national-fascist organization in Byelorus- 
sia, including Benek. He said that he was told to transmit various 
kinds of information required by the Polish intelligence service; 
he was instructed to form such close connections with the Polish 
General Staff that the latter, in its work against the Soviet state, 
might be able to rely upon this contemptible gang of traitors of 
the Byelorussian national-fascist organization. 

~ What were the chief aims of this organization? Sharangovich- 
has himself formulated them briefly: the overthrow of the Soviet 
power, the restoration of capitalism, and the severance of 
Byelorussia from the Soviet Union in the event of a war with- 
fascist states. He said that the necessity was stressed of establishing 
close connections with the Polish General Staff for the achievement 
of this goal. This was one of the chief aims pursued by the bour- 
geois-nationalist organization in Byelorussia in accordance with 
the instructions of the centre of. the “bloc of Rights and. Trots- 
kyites.’’ Who needed this? This was needed by the Polish intelligence 
service, this was needed by the Polish General Staff, which reckoned 
that in case of need its success would be ensured by this smali, 
but dangerous Fifth Column being at its disposal onthe territory 
of the U.S.S.R, 

That is why Rykov was quite right when he said here that the: 
Byelorussian organization of the Rights was virtually an espionage 
agency of the Polish General Staff. Rykov told us that he was- 
aware that Karakhan had conducted negotiations with the German. 
fascists as early as. 1933; that the German fascists, as the accused 
Rykov expressed it here, were quite favourable to the prospect 


of the accession to power of the Rights, and promised to 


welcome and support their accession to power in every way. 

The favourable attitude of the German intelligence service 
was of course dictated exclusively by its own interests: the Rights 
and their organization, after all, were a fascist agency. Having 
a group of traitors at their disposal, and relying on them, German 
fascism could at a lesser cost accomplish its villainous plan 
of military intervention in the U.S.S.R. And what were the 
aims? The aims were not only those which Sharangovich: men- 
tioned. Rykov very clearly indicated another highly character- 
istic feature which thoroughly exposes the ‘bloe of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’ as an agency of certain foreign intelligence services. 
Questioned on the subject of the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R., 
the severance of a number of republics from the U.S.S.R., and 
asked, ‘‘Was there also the aim of preparing a base for 
the fascists, for their attack upon the U.S.S.R. and for their 
victory?’’—Rykov replied: ‘Yes, that is unquestionably so.’’ 
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It is quite obvious that the aim of preparing a base 
attack upon the U.S.S.R. and of ensuring NA over D R. 
in the event of such an attack was set by the German, Polish and 
other intelligence services to the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ 
as to a direct agency of the fascist intelligence services. It shows 
that Chernov was right when he said that, apart from Trotsky, 
the real masters of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ were 
indeed the intelligence services of certain foreign states. 

Lastly, we recall the testimony of Krestinsky. Like a mouse 


` ina trap, he during the trial scurried hither and thither, trying 
> 


to find a possible way of escape, but in vain. Krestin imi 
that as far back as 1920-21, on instructions from Teli he 
Krestinsky, together with other Trotskyites, conducted negotiations 
with General Seeckt and with the German Reichswehr, and that 
for 250,000 gold marks per annum he sold espionage information 
to the German General Staff and ensured the unhampered admission 
df German military spies into the U.S.S.R. 
_ What then was the intention, if not to transform the U.S.S.R 
into a colony of German fascism? The essence of this agreement 
with the Reichswehr, the threads of which led to the treason and 
treachery of the so-called “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ was 
exposed by Krestinsky himself. Permit me to recall it briefly. 
“We were receiving,” he said, “a small sum of money 
and they were receiving espionage information which they 
would need during an armed attack. But the German govern- 
ment,’’ Krestinsky goes on to say edifyingly, thus revealing 
his own cards, “Hitler particularly, wanted colonies, territory, 
and not only espionage information. And he’? (that is, Hitler) 
ee . be Ba with Soviet territory instead 
i olonies for which he would i i 
aoe and France.’’ NGS OME ee 
ere you have the nakedly cynical attitude, reachi 
very limit of human vileness, which quite nee thea: 
how certain intelligence services, including the German, and 
certain of the most reactionary, principally military circles of 
certain foreign states regarded the activities of this so-called 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ They looked upon them as their 
slaves and captives. They regarded them as masters regard their 
servants. They sought the aid of these traitors because these traitors 
held the keys, at least in their own imagination and partly by 
taking advantage of their official positions, to the gates of our. 
frontiers. They were fitted for the purpose of opening the gates 
to the enemy. Although twisting and squirming and trying to 
cover up his tracks, the accused Bukharin cynically admitted 
this in the end. In a conversation with Rykov and Tomsky, Bukha- 
rin said that the front must be opened to the Germans, The 
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| i though they are, 

i as clear as clear can be. Marked tho! ht i 
ae been completely uncovered. T hey said:. ao 
not only supply you with secret aa an o a 

wi T In return, pay 5 
moment we will open the front. a ac 
vhi e will conduct our criminal, undergrou } 
ates Why should you eee ey ae oe ers Ae 
colonies? You can transform the U.9-9.0™ TO ery T 
te flourishing border republics, such as the Ukraine. 
its Pant America, England and ae w van ie 

L ient servants, are prepared to sêil 50 
| PO ee od marks by which you would help us to carry on our 
derground work?” - ; 
= That is the meaning of this agreement. a ne 
Does the existence of such an agreement B x o 
«ploc of Rights and Trotskeyites” A a D S RA 
sind? No. The “bloc of Rights an T : : 
ue of areckets, diversionists, assassins and Soi T 
Pdesiogy or principles; itis a mere gang of agents 0 l eig ie 
imence services in the real ca of hie L E 
i] fire on the streets from s$ » 
ee who e invaded town and village, and help to bring about | 
defeat of their country. ats i 
5 Krestinsky said: «We were prepared to restore capitalist Pa 
tions in the U.S.S.R. and to make territorial concessions to He re 
eois states with which we had already come to an agreement. 
i And this, actually speaking, 15 the whole meaning 
activities of the bloc. l 7 
Grinko does not fall short ve ee Gs a ieee 
i _ Grinko bluntly state at the < sel 
Pe te foreign intelligence services, was chiefly a A 
foreign aggressors. This, Grinko a e Menan ae ve Beate 
kyites, the Rights, the bourgeois-nati i 
ae in particular, the Ukrainian national-fascist organ 
; ? 
ization. , 
as meant undermining the Soulard Saar ange Reon 
ion, sabotage in the army and 10 £ 7 
a the font in case of war and pro vor me this war. 
An honourable task, say what you like! PPRA 
The very enumeration of these criminal aims thoroughly € hie 
this bloc as a sheer gang of spying and intelligence orgamiz 
ertalt ion states. . À 
of a ‘told us here how the es ae > foe ee 
i a tsievites,’’ and in the first place DUSTA O 
See ae: everything: he could to become a real agent of 
foreign intelligence services. 
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of the criminal © 


The Moscow ringleaders of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ 
informed Ikramov of the Japanese-German “‘orientation,’’ as they 
called it, of their connections with the Germans and Japanese. 
For what purpose? For the very purpose that was so clearly depicted 
by both Grinko and Krestinsky. 

The second meeting was devoted to a discussion of wrecking 
activities. The third meeting was devoted to the question of con- 
nections with England. The accused Khodjayev spoke about this 
here very circumstantially and fully. 

What did Bukharin tell him? He told him that they must 
orientate themselves on England, that if war did not break out 
at once, if intervention did not take place soon, it was all up with 
them. Bukharin said to Ikramov: “They will bag us all, yet we 
cannot expedite war because of England, which in certain respects 
is an international arbiter.’’ 


his idea of the conspirators, who placed all their hopes in 
an Armed attack on the U.S.S.R., that England was a sort of 
international arbiter is interesting. It is well known, Bukharin 
said, that the British have long had their eyes on Turkestan as 
a choice morsel. If such offers are made, the British perhaps 


will sooner come over to the side of an aggressor against the 
Soviet Union. 


Actually speaking, Bukharin did not deny this conversation 
here. He spoke about certain details, argued over certain words, 
said that it had been formulated differently, but in the main 
Bukharin confirmed that there had been such talk, that there was 
an “orientation on the British arbiter, ’’ who was prepared to receive 
a ‘choice morsel’? in the shape of Turkestan. This was also 
confirmed by another of the accused, Khodjayev, who admitted 
that Bukharin had talked to him, organizing activities in Central 
Asia which may be fully and completely described as high treason, 
as working for the defeat and dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. 
They regarded the severance of whole regions, and even of Union 
Republics, from the U.S.S.R. as a recompense for the help which 
a military aggressor was prepared to give the bloc in its criminal 
fight for the seizure of power and for the overthrow of the lawful 
Soviet government in our great country. 

I have already said that all the ‘circumstances that were so 
exhaustively revealed at this trial go to show that the “bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites’’? was nothing but an: agency of foreign 
intelligence services. This circumstance also determined the whole 
character and nature of the mutual relations that arose and existed 
between this so-called ‘“‘bloc,’’ on the one hand, and certain foreign 


intelligence services, who were the real bosses of these criminals, 
on the other. l 
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The character of the relations that existed between the foreign 
intelligence services and the bloc can be judged by a number of 
facts which have been incontrovertibly established in the present 
trial. 

I would remind you of the interrogation of the accused Rykov. 
Asked about the nature of the bourgeois-fascist organization that 
was active in Byelorussia under the direction of Goloded, Chervya- 
kov and Sharangovich, Rykov was obliged to admit that even 
the appointments to leading posts of any importance in Byelorussia 
received the preliminary sanction of the Polish intelligence service. 

This fact, in itself, sufficiently vividly illustrates the true 
nature of the relations that existed between the ‘‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’ and the Polish intelligence service. If the Polish intel- 
ligence service decided who was to be appointed to the most impor- 
tant posts, it is obvious that the real and true master of the fate 
of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ and of all its criminal 
activities was the Polish intelligence service. This ‘‘bloc’’ had also 
other masters—the intelligence services of other states, with which 
individual members of this criminal conspiratorial organization 
maintained criminal connections and relations on the instructions 
and with the knowledge and consent of the leaders of this 
“bloc.” Fa & 

| would remind you of the testimony of the accused Ivanov, 
who has already told us here that sometimes the members of the 
bloc could not distinguish between the activities of the Rights 
and those of the foreign intelligence service, so closely were they 
intertwined. I would also remind you that, according to Ivanov, 
Bukharin advised him to form connections with the British Intelli- 
gence Service. Bukharin said that England had very great inter- 
ests in the Northern Territory. He said that the Right centre 
had an agreement with that country about helping the Rights 
to overthrow the Soviet power, and that this agreement included 
a guarantee of the interests of British timber firms in the forests 
of the Northern Territory. 

Here too we find clearly expressed the specifically business 
concern of the intelligence service with which Bukharin recom- 
mended the accused Ivanov to form connections, and with which 
the accused Ivanov did form connections in fulfillment of Bu- 
kharin’s behest. Ivanov stated that Bukharin recommended him 
to arrange matters in such a way as to prove to the British bour- 
geoisie that the Rights were willing to satisfy all the economic 
-and financial interests of the British bourgeoisie, and recommended 
him to give advances to the British bourgeoisie in order, on, the 

one hand, not to lose their support and, on the other, not to forfeit 
their confidence. 

It is perfectly clear that this ‘confidence’? was based on one 
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‘thing only, namely, the ability of these plotters to pay i 
—in Soviet land and Soviet blood for their pier Pian 
ties, for the assistance which the foreign aggressors were prepared 
to grant the plotters in the achievement of their criminal ana 
It was essentially of this that Rakovsky spoke when he testified 
how often the “honest”? agents of the foreign intelligence services 
like this nice old gentleman sitting here before you in the dock, 
found themselves in a contradictory situation. The position of 
those spies who simultaneously served several intelligence services 
and there are such among the accused, was very, very difficult. 
Rakovsky himself was an expert of this kind, who at one and the 
same time served both the Japanese and the British intelligence 
services and, with Yurenev, landed in a “difficult”? situation 
. We, said Rakovsky here, quoting Yurenev’s words, 
have gotten into such a mess that sometimes one does not 
know how to behave. One is afraid that by satisfying one 
of our partners we may offend another. For instance. here 
at present, antagonism is arising between Great Britain 
and Japan in connection with the Chinese question, while 
we have to maintain connections both with the British and 
poe intelligence services....7? s 
oe for a spy! A hard situation for a British and 
““... We Trotskyites,’’ said Rakovsky, “have t 
three cz us ae 
ae Res the present moment: ne German, Japanese 
We see that this game can end in no good for the gamblers 
...It was not quite clear to me, at that time at least, 
what the German card promised.’’ i 
Although ae sufficiently marked. 
“| . Personally [I thought that ... 
a potent aggressor against the U.S.S.R.” rea 
And > goes on to say: 
_ “For us Trotskyites the Ja anese card w 
important, but, on the ey ach we ele ee 
the importance of Japan as our ally against the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Even if Japanese aggression could force its wa 
into the territory of the U.S.S.R., it would be lost in the 
vast spaces, and in the taiga. As for Great Britain, the 
_ Situation was rather more serious. At that moment Great 
Britain was antagonistic to Japan.... It should not be 
forgotten that England once headed a coalition against the 
French Revolution and fought on for twenty-five years ” 
It turns out that the most valuable card was that of the British 
Intelligence Service. But it is not my purpose to examine the value 
and distinguishing features of all these ‘‘cards.”’ I only wanted to 
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show how hard was the lot of these gentlemen who managed to 
worship three gods at once, to serve three intelligence services at 
one and the same time. We cannot but humanly sympathize with 
them, but we can help them in only one way—by depriving them 
of the opportunity of playing any cards at all, however valuable 
these cards might seem to them. | 

On the subject of connections with the British aggressors, the 
accused Rakovsky testified that the bloc worked for the defeat of 
the U.S.S.R. and systematically engaged in spying. 

Reference must be made in this connection to Bukharin, who 
wanted to prove here that, actually speaking, he did not favour 
the defeat of the U.S.S.R., that he did not favour espionage, nor 
wrecking, nor diversive activities, because in general he was not 
supposed to have any connection with these practical matters, for 
he was a ‘‘theoretician,’? a man who occupied himself with the 
problematics of universal questions. But even Bukharin was obliged 
to dot all his ‘‘i’s.’’ He said: 

“In short, as one of the leaders of the Right centre, it was 
my duty to communicate our line to one of the leaders of the 
periphery centre.” l l 


What was this line? 
“Briefly, this line was that in the fight against the So- 


viet power it is permissible to utilize a war situation and 

to make certain concessions to capitalist states for the 

purpose of neutralizing them, and sometimes for the purpose 
of obtaining their assistance.” 

If this involved and intricate statement of Bukharin’s is de- 
ciphered, it means downright treason, desertion to the enemy, de- 
pending upon military circumstances and war conditions, in 
order to utilize assistance of these enemies for the achievement 
of one’s criminal ends. 

When Bukharin was asked: ‘‘In other words, orientation to- 
wards assistance from certain foreign states?’’—he replied: ‘Yes, 
it can be put that way.’’ He does not want to give a direct answer, 
but says: ‘Yes, it can be put that way.”’ 

It can and should be put that way, because it corresponds to the 
facts. When asked: ‘‘In other words, orientation towards the defeat 
of the U.S.$.R.’?—Bukharin remained true to his nebulous verbal 
acrobatics, and said: “In general, summarized, I repeat, yes.’” 

And so, ‘‘summarized,’’ Bukharin admits the orientation on 
the defeat of the U.S.S.R.; and in the specific conditions in which 
he, as a leader of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ found him- 

self, this ‘‘summarized’’ meant: ‘We were working for the defeat of 
the U.S.S.R.; we were prepared to open the gates to the enemies. `” 

“To open the front to the enemies’’—this is what Rykov con- 
firmed, and what Bukharin could not escape confirming. 
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Comrades Judges, I would like in thi i 
; C is connect 
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We have authentic information that the plotters of the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites’’ regularly performed. services for for- 
eign intelligence services. I shall quote an excerpt from the Tokyo 
newspaper ‘‘Miyako’’ of February 20, 1937, which reports a secret 
meeting of what is known as the Planning and Budget Commis- 
sion. Deputy Yoshida asked’ General Sugiyama, Minister of War, 
whether he and the army had any information about the carrying 
capacity of the Siberian Railway. The Minister answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative and said that the carrying capacity of the 
Siberian Railway was known to them, that they were in receipt of 
systematic information about the capacity of the Siberian Railway 
from elements in Russia who were in opposition to the present 
Soviet government. Japan received information about the Siber- 
ian Railway- through them. i z 

Here you have these elements, here you have these scouts, spies, 
servitors of imperialism, who trade in the interests of our country. 
Here you have them—these agents of the Minister of War who is 
mustering his forces on the borders of our country for an attack 
upon our sacred frontiers. i 

I cannot refrain. from citing another fact. The “Japan Times,” 
organ of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, stated in an edi- 
torial article in January 1937: l 

-That both countries, Japan and Germany, naturally 
seek to obtain all information in regard to Soviet Russia 
that might be of military value, must be accepted as a fact. 
If they did not do this they would be both foolhardy and 
failing to perform their duty to the State and the people. 
The possibility of an armed clash with Soviet Russia at 
some future date cannot safely be precluded, although it 
is to be hoped that it never comes, and it is the obligation 
of those nations which face such a prospect to prepare 
in every way possible for gaining the victory.” l 

Gentlemen the accused, do you want proofs of your criminal, 
provocative, prying and spying activities, apart from your tes- 
timony? Then look for them in the pages of the organ of the 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, look for them in the pages 

of the Tokyo newspaper. a 

Far from concealing their aspirations in the matter of espion- 
age, when, as in the present case, it concerns the U.S.S.R., the 
Japanese aggressors eulogize éspionage as a supreme patriotic 
virtue. It isclear that we must treat the ‘‘virtuous’’ people now sit- 
ting in the dock in the way the quality and profundity of their 
spy ‘‘virtue’’ merits. 

Bukharin, Tomsky, Rykov and Yagoda were preparing to open 
the front. But here, as everywhere, as in all their treacherous work, 
they acted like provocateurs. And this is not fortuitous, for it is 
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characteristic of the method by which these gentlemen work. They 
were preparing to open the front, but they wanted to make the 
workers and peasants of our country, our whole people, believe 
that it was not they who opened the front, but somebody else, 
and that, quite the contrary, they were against opening the front, 
against treason, They even agreed among themselves to bring to 
trial those who opened the front at their own orders, in order, as 
Bukharin cynically expressed it, to play on patriotic slogans. 
I have no doubt that Bukharin will take advantage of his speech 
in defence or of his last pleain order, with the help of the most 


preposterous circus acrobatics, to try once more to attach a special 
-meaning to this, other than the meaning I, the State Prosecutor, 
attribute to it at this trial. But it seems to me that no other 
meaning can be attributed to it. 

At one of the sessions of the Court I quoted the testimony of 
Bukharin in which he speaks of the high wave of Soviet patriotism 

which would never allow anybody to gamble with his country, 
and which for every act of treachery would demand the head, the 
life of the traitors. 

Bukharin and his pals fully realized and appreciated the signi- 
ficance of this supreme and genuine patriotism of the people, the 
high level of patriotism which is shared by the whole country, 
where every man, old and young, is prepared in the hour of need to 
lay down his life in defence of his motherland against the intrusion 
of foreign invaders. They realized this, they knew and understood 
that it would be dangerous to trifle with the love cherished by the 
people for their native land. And realizing this, they built up this 
whole system of provocation and treachery. They were prepared to 
open wide the gates to foreign intervention, but they wanted to 
depict it as being the work of others, against whom these jesuits 
and pharisees, these Judas Iscariots and Vasily Shuiskys alleg- 
edly raised their ‘‘patriotic’’ voices. Bukharin said that they 
intended to bring to trial those guilty of opening the front, and 
thus play on patriotic slogans. 

The game has been exposed. The masks have been torn from the 
traitors’ faces, once and for all. Not one of the accused dared to 
deny that he criminally worked for the defeat and dismemberment 
of the U.S.S.R. Some of them spoke of it plainly, coarsely, cynic- 
ally; others—I am again referring to Bukharin and Rykov— 
jesuitically veiled their confessions. But in the end even they 
dared not and could not deny this crime in the open Soviet 
Court. The proofs are too damning, the evidence too convincing! 

It was established in previous trials, and once again confirmed 
in this trial, that Trotsky had come to an agreement with the Ger- 
man and Japanese intelligence services to wage a joint struggle 
against the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet power. At this trial, too, we 
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have the circumstantial testimony of one of the accused, Besson- 
ov, on this subject. He said that the agreement was concluded on 


“the basis of the five points he had mentioned in his testimony. 


They were, firstly, the mutual sabotage of all official relations, 
sabotage of the normalization of relations between the U.S.S.R- 
and Germany. What does this mean? 

It means a system of provocation in international relations- 
And this, of course, was not an empty word, because we know that 
the Trotskyites, masked by their duplicity, were able to worm 
their way into a number of fairly important posts, where our for- 
eign policy is put into practical effect. The Rakovskys, Krestinskys, 
Yurenevs and the others, the Bessonovs and their like, are all people 
who acted as the authorized diplomatic representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. in foreign relations. This, incidentally, increases the 
gravity oftheir guilt and of their responsibility before the Soviet 
state and the Soviet people. 

Sent to represent the interests of our state, in reality they com- 
bated these interests in every way. These gentlemen utilized their 
official positions—and they all, Rakovsky, Grinko and Kre- 
stinsky, acted in this way—in order to thwart the cause of peace, 
in order by every means to provoke conflicts in the interests of 
the imperialists. 

The second point of the agreement was all-round collaboration 
between the Trotskyite organizations in the U.S.S.R. and the 
German secret and espionage organizations and their agents. What 
for? In order to undermine the military and economic might of 
the U.S:8.R. and to hasten the defeat of the U.S.S.R. in war. 

The third point was that German fascism was to help the coup 
d’état in the U.S.S.R. with the object of transferring power to the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ 

The fourth point was that intervention should be accelerated 
and peace immediately concluded with the new government after 
it had come to power—a natural step in the plan of these gentle- 
men’s treasonable work. 

The fifth point was the severance of the Ukraine from the 
U.S.S.R. in favour of Germany, the severance of the Maritime 
Region in favour of Japan, the severance of Byelorussia in favour 
of Poland, the dismemberment of our whole Soviet Union by 
severing regions and republics from it and placing them at the 
disposal of foreign imperialists. 

Bukharin was obliged here to admit that the conditions on 
which this so-called alliance—it was not an “ajliance” at all, it 
was actually a master-and-servant agreement—was concluded were 
“the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. and the severance of the 
Ukraine, the Maritime Region and Byelorussia from the U.S.S.R- 
I asked Bukharin: “In whose favour??? And he answered: “In 
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favour of Germany, in favour of Japan, and partly in fav 
England.’’ This is Bukharin’s UTE ac he a 
away from, and will not get away from. 
„The Trotskyites and Rights in fact acted in accordance with 
this agreement. Grinko has related what the Ukrainian national- 
` fascists did in fulfillment of this agreement. Krestinsky confirmed 
what they did in fulfillment of this agreement. As Trotsky had in- 
paver a a, ate diversive, espionage and wrecking 
activities, the activities of the Hitleri cyi ithi 
aT lerites and Trotskyites within 
-A prominent placein the anti-Soviet “bloc of Rights and Trots- 
kyites’’ was held by the bourgeois-nationalist groups, which were 
formed in certain of the national republics under the direct in- 
fluence of the agencies of these same foreign intelligence services 
and under the direct guidance of the so-called centre of the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites.”’ 


The traitors Grinko, Khodjayev, Sharangovich and Ikramov 
are hardened and inveterate counter-revolutionaries of various 
hues with counter-revolutionary records of long standing, from 
the Borotbists, the ‘‘Milli-Istiklal’’? and ‘‘Milli-Ittikhad’’ to the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.°? 


Rykov assured Khodjayev that, under the uidance of the 
Rights, the Uzbek nationalist organization ould’ seire the “‘in- 
dependence’? of the Uzbek Republic, . 


Khodjayev was obliged to admit—you have seen Khodjayev 
and you know that he is a fairly educated man, who perfectly under- 
stands all the subtleties and variations of the struggle in which he 
took part—Khodjayev was obliged to admit that he fully realized 
the falsity and hypocrisy of this slogan of the so-called independence 
for the Uzbek Republic; he understood perfectly well that this slo- 
gan really served to mask the dependence of the Uzbek nation on 
the exploiters of the capitalist country which would help the re- 
public to achieve this phantom of independence. 

Bukharin worked in the same direction as Rykov. According 
to Khodjayev, Bukharin eulogized German fascism and stated 
that fascist Germany was now working with all its might to make 
Germany the hegemon of Europe, and that an agreement between 
Japan and Germany to fight the U.S.S:R. was likely. 

Bukharin persuaded Khodjayev to find ways of getting i 
‘contact with the British Intelligence Service ica te ne 
bashis, to whom Khodjayev referred here. Bukharin advised him 
to get in touch with British circles and to promise something to 
England. He said: “Uzbekistan with its 5,000,000 population can- 
not become an independent state between two colossuses—the Soviet 
Union on the one side and Great Britain on the other. We must 
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make fast.on some shore.’ And Bukharin prompted Khodjayev, 
who, incidentally, was quite prepared for it as it was, to make 
for the shore of bourgeois counter-revolution. 

Bukharin spoke about the stabilization of capitalism, and said 
that fascism, especially German fascism,. had played an important 


part in this. Like a true watchdog of fascism, he barked joyfully. 


expressing his admiration for German fascism. 

Bukharin worked upon Ikramov, too, for the same purpose, 
although Ikramov is also a type that does not require to be spoon- 
fed. Bukharin told lies about Lenin; he said that colonial countries 
cannot. arrive at Socialism with the support of the proletariat of 
the U.S.S.R. and avoiding the stage of capitalism, and so on. To 
drive it home to Ikramov, Bukharin preached the theory and prac- 
tice of the restoration of capitalism not only in Uzbekistan, but 
throughout the U.S.S.R. He said: “Your methods are petty. You 
want to wait until the U.S.S.R. is in difficulties, and then act. 
No, you must act in a better way. We approve your actions in the 
matter of the severance of Uzbekistan. On this subject the Rights 
have an understanding with the Ukrainian nationalists, the Byelo- 
russian nationalists and the nationalists of other republics.”’ 

The Right-Trotskyite and bourgeois-nationalist traitors wanted, 
in the interests of their capitalist masters, once more to place 
the capitalist yoke on the nations of our fraternal Union Republics, 
which had been formerly oppressed by tsardom and the landlords 
and capitalists, and which had been liberated by the Great 
Socialist Revolution. Not daring to speak openly of their treacher- 
ous plans for the enslavement of the nations which had made tre- 
mendous progress asthe result of the national policy of Lenin and 
Stalin, which had progressed culturally, politically and economic- 
ally, these traitors uttered their treasonable, lying and fraudulent 
slogans and speeches about the independence of these republics. 

As though there is any country in the world except the U.S.S.R. 
in which genuine national independence, genuine and complete 
national culture, and the genuine prospering of the millions are really 
guaranteed! There is no such country in the world except the U.S.S.R! 
While in the colonies of capitalist countries—in India, Algeria, Tu- 
nis, Morocco, in the Oriental countries—the nations are languish- 
ing beneath the dire yoke of capitalist oppression, where poverty 
and want are on the increase, where the masses are starving, where 
syphilis and tuberculosis are rampant, and ruin and pauper- 
ism becoming ever more widespread, in the U.S.S.R., in its glori- 
ous eleven Union Republics, the standard of living of the people 
is steadily rising, culture, national in form and Socialist in con- 
tent, is steadily progressing, and ever more brightly and joyfully 
above the rich and boundless expanses of these republics shine the 
great and beneficent rays of the new, Socialist sun, the sun of un- 
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pre re em Ce 


fading glory of the indestructible fraternal union of the nations. 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The provocateurs, spies and fascists strove, of course, to sever 
the Union Republics from our Union. Why? Because, as Comrade 
Stalin said eighteen years ago, the severance of the border regions 
would undermine the revolutionary might of Central Russia, which 
stimulates the movement for emancipation in the West and East. 
“o. . The border regions that seceded,’’ Stalin said, ‘would inev- 
itably fall into. bondage to international imperialism.’’ The 
genuine independence of the national republics is ensured only 
in the conditions of a Soviet state, in the conditions of victorious 
Socialism, and on the basis of the great Stalinist Constitution. 

This gang of traitors employed criminal methods which are 
already well known and which have frequently been exposed in 
Court: methods of wrecking, diversion, espionage and terrorism. 
The wreckers, diversionists and spies wormed their way into a 
“number of branches where they took possession of key positions. 
Such was the case with Chernov, who held the important post of 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R.; such was the 
case with Grinko, who held the important post of People’s Commis- 
sar of Finance of the U.S.S.R.;. such was the case with Rosengoltz, 
who held the important post of People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade of the U-S.S.R.; such was the case with Zelensky, the for- 
mer Chairman of the Centrosoyuz; and such was the case with a 
number of others.. These criminals,.of course, had opportunities. 
for the widest and at the same time the most carefully masked 
and most dangerous wrecking activities, such as have rarely been 
enjoyed by criminals. A as 

The chief aim of the sabotage and wrecking of this ‘‘bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites’’ was to undermine the economic might 
of the U.S.S.R. in every way. To liquidate the Soviet, Socialist 
system, to enfeeble the defensive power of the U.S.S.R. and the 
defence industry, to shatter agriculture by abolishing the collective 
farms and state farms, and to disrupt transport, which is of enor- 
mous importance to the economic life of the country—such were 
the monstrous aims the criminals set themselves. l 

They set themselves the aim of timing all these fatal conse- 
quences for the moment of armed attack by foreign aggressors 
upon the U.S.S.R.; and not only to time them for the moment 
of attack, but also to strive to have these criminal actions play an 
independent role as a definite means of weakening the might of the 
Soviet state. fa 

While pursuing their fundamental aim of overthrowing the 
Soviet power, the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’—as our 
trial has shown—did not shun the most sordid and cynical 
methods to undermine the confidence of the masses in the organs 
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of the Soviet power, to sow discontent with the Soviets among 
the population, and as far as possible to rouse the people against 
the Soviet power. l 


These provocateur activities, pursued by each of the accused . 


wherever he was working, represented a tremendous, general poli- 
tical danger. This is particularly borne out by such facts as the 
Lepel affair, which was mentioned in this Court—arbitrariness and 
lawlessness practised by conspirators and criminals at the instiga- 
tion of this bloc and aimed at discrediting the Soviet power in 
the eyes of the broad masses of the population by the practice of 
unlawful acts. 

The trial and the preliminary investigation have shown how 
unscrupulously cynical and monstrously criminal were the means 
and methods employed by the bloc for the achievement of its 
aims. This work of wrecking and sabotage was particularly danger- 
ous in view of the extremely important positions occupied by a 
number of the accused in the Soviet state system. 

Take the finances. The chief line of the wreckers in the sphere of 
finances—as formulated by Rykov, in agreement with Bukharin— 
was “to strike at the Soviet government with the Soviet ruble.” 
This is a paraphrase of the old T rotskyite slogan, made known to 
us in other trials through Pyatakov, namely, ‘‘to strike with the 
most effective means at the most sensitive spots.”’ 

“To strike at the Soviet government with the Soviet ruble’’— 
such were the directions which determined all. the activities of 
Grinko, the former People’s Commissar of Finance, who at the 
same time acted as an agent of the German and Polish intelligence 
services and as Bukharin’s and Rykov’s right-hand man. It was 
these directions, this decision of the “‘bloc’” that he endeavoured to 
carry into effect in all conscience, a rotten conscience though it was. 

Moreover, we know that finances are not self-contained, but 
determine the direction and development of all branches of in- 
dustry. And this was taken into account by the criminal bloc 
of wreckers. Wrecking in the financial sphere spread to various 
branches of economy. In agriculture, which is of tremendous im- 
portance to the U.S.S.R., the wrecking work was designed as far 
as possible to frustrate the task set by the Party and the govern- 
ment of achieving a harvest of seven to eight billion poods. 

Grinko has mentioned the wrecking work he performed in the 
sphere of taxation and in the savings banks, where he tried in 
every way to incense the public. We all know how abomina- 
bly the savings bank business was organized under Grinko, 
when depositors had to waste an enormous amount of time and 
encountered endless unpleasantness and insolence, rudeness and 
lack of attention, and when every attempt was made to incense the 
public and to scare them away from the savings banks. 
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Grinko has now frankly explained the 
secret. The 
the deliberate attempt to exasperate the depositors pa natn ies 
mine the savings bank business. This business was put in charge 
of such a cut-throat, as Grinko himself called him, as Oiya 
who at the same time was preparing terrorist acts against the 
ee 4 our Party and government. : : 
will not deal with other facts that show that i i 
have an old and ingrained enemy of the Soviet oe ed 
entirely and completely sold himself to the German intelligence 
oy strove by means of wrecking diversion 
errorism against th i bri t 
the restoration of capitalism. eee O NE soe 
Take another spy, Chernov, an undoubtedly “‘t i 
Š 5 ? ? al gs iv- 
idual, because in one evening he manaved to D 
Kibrik, to get into a scrap with the police, to land in the Polizei- 
ee meas and to become a German spy. 
However, there is nothing improbable in this. That i i 
happens in life with people like Chernov. He eee 
acquired that more or less fresh and healthy look. Confinement 
has done him a lot of good. He had a different look when he was 


_ free, the haggard look of a toper, who drank more than he worked. 


He suffered from a social disease—alcoholism 
abroad on government business. But at the Lee Caen pee 
a commission from the “‘bloc,’? which takes advantage of tiie 
accidentai trip abroad to send him to establish connections 
with Dan. He gets to Dan and Kibrik. Dan and Kibrik are 
German spies, that is clear. It can be seen from the mere fact that 
the conversation he had with Dan and Kibrik immediately be- 
came known to the intelligence service of the Polizeipräsidium 
It is said that walls have ears. But there are walls that have 
eyes, walls through which not only everything can be seen, but 
ae pe an can pierce. And so, while Chernov 

ate wi an and Kibrik, a i 
perpetuated this ‘meeting of tends’ “Cherie ea De The 
oe got aarp of a document which might spoil 
r hole career. He had gone on govern i 

got himself tied up with such iivelorate E a ae ne 
oe and carried on a love intrigue with them. This might cost 
Chernov something more than his political career. And the German 
intelligence service played on this. It did not consider Chernov 
important enough to waste a taxi ride on him—a trolleybus would 
do. But the trolleybus is boarded by people who start a scrap, a 
ese Be ends in the police station. A fine picture this—a 
s ople’s Commissar who starts a row and slaps a policeman’s 
face. Add to this the compromising photos, and Chernov was 
cooked.” Chernov had either honestly to break and make a full 
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right-about face, or swim with the current he had got into. It should 
be added that Chernov is a former Menshevik and stuck to his 
Menshevism to the last minute. Consequently, like Rosengoltz, 
he could repeat the prayer—‘‘Let his enemies be scattered.’’ Even 
Rykov poked fun at Chernov, saying that he managed. in one 
evening to land in the police station andto become a 


Spy: to oe ahd 
But is the recruiting of intelligence service agents done other- 
wise? We know from the abundant material that has been recent- 


ly published that they are caught in dance halls, in private conver- __ 


sations, in love affairs, when members of the charming sex are 
specially introduced and play the part of far from charming repre- 
sentatives of far from charming institutions. We know that they 
are caught by card games and by a bottle of brandy. They are 
caught like moths attracted by a candle. 

We learnt in the last trial how skilfully the German intelli- 
gence service, to give it its due, recruited Stroilov. Rakovsky, 
a man of great experience in the world, told us here how he was 
recruited by the British and Japanese intelligence services, and: 
how a certain Armstrong or a certain Leckart turned him into- 
a British spy. , 

So this Chernov acts on instructions of the German intelli- 
gence service and bluntly tells us that “the German intelligence: 
service made a special point of the organization of wrecking activ- 
ities in the sphere of horse-breeding,’’ the purpose ‘being, as. 
Raivid said, not to provide horses for the Red Army. The matter 
is clear. It is not difficult for Chernov to fulfil this commission,. 
and he proceeds to fulfil it. This man specially selects three factor- 
ies: Kashintsevo, Orel and Stavropol. What for? In order, as 
he put it here, to prepare ‘‘serums with virulent bacteria.” He: 
does this in order to disrupt horse-breeding, to destroy horses, and 
to undermine stock-breeding in general. i 

Who, of course, can do this better than a man who occupies- 
such a high post as Chernov? Who else coutd set up factories spe- 
cially for the preparation of infectious serums? He alone. And 
he did it. He has himself told us here that 25,000 horses were. 
destroyed at his behest. A large number of horses were exterminat- 
ed in regions like Siberia. They deliberately infected pigs with 
erysipelas and the plague. They did this in the Voronezh Region,. 
in the Azov-Black Sea Territory and in the Leningrad Region. 

The purpose was plain—to sap the defence efficiency of the Red 


Army. This is not mere wrecking, it is espionage wrecking, it is- 
the scouts of the war-time enemy, who had decided to take his. 
cue from the Iliad and the Odyssey, and to smuggle a Trojan 
horse into the city, so that if need be this horse might serve. 


as a base of support against the defenders of the fatherland. 
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Rosengoltz also acted in a wa i 

y that served the interest J 
a T a zo signed an oil aN ee 
i interests of these foreign states. He speci - 
-a raan R a a a wrecking way, to serve feed Powe 

es andin direct violation of the interests of hi 
own fatherland. He organized in a wrecking ie 

dcriminal way th 

export of iron to Japan, so that this iro ight b eine 
shells with which the Japanese mi litar a seas rer 
bombard, at least to intimidate our a E E 
pi ; ountry. He retarded i . 
Hier purposes in every way. He sled just as tie eae 
o by the intelligence service, utilizing his high post, playing a 


game of deceit and perfidiously betraying his duty to the state. 


Ikramov and Khodjayev did not la i i 
mo) 1 | g behind their central ‘‘col- 
ee in wrecking work. Ikramov himself testified A 
wrecking work in Namangan, in the silk mills, in the cotton- 
eee and in cotton growing. According to their testi- 
> P a aes e a perfectly definite role in 
g reckin — ich 
may be described as a leading sae ae ore 


Take Zelensky. I shall only refer here to th i 
practice of mixing glassand nails with a, a 
which hit at the most vital interests, the health and lives of our 
Paa nen Glass and nails in butter! This is so monstrous a crime 

a in my arm all other crimes of the kind pale before it 
n our country, rich in resources of all kin not 
have been and cannot be a situation in which z a ae a 
product should exist. It was just for this reason that this wore 
wrecking organization made it its task to create a shortage of things 
which we possess in superabundance, to keep the market and the 
eggs of the population in a strained state. I shall only 
Hay See a A Zelensky, the case of the 
ic e deliberatel 
to T a oe of this necessary food R Gu Wioicw a 
is now clear why there are interruptions of supplies 
eee Monee with our riches and abundance of ites 
a ortage first of one thing, then of another. It is these traitors 
who are responsible for it. And it enabled them to stir up feelin 
ee the system of our economic administration, against ihe 
r ole system of the Soviet power. Striking at the daily needs of 
P is in fact complying with the old instructions 
4 yabushinsky, who wanted to strangle the proletarian revolu- 
ion with the gaunt hand of famine. But he did not succeed! 


In organizing this wrecking work, all th 

i i / ; ese Rykovs and B = 
rins, Yagodas and Grinkos, Rosengoltzes and Caries a 
onand so forth, pursued a definite aim, namely, to try to strangle 
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the Socialist revolution with the gaunt hand-of famine. They did 
not succeed, and never will succeed! 


Sharangovich artificially spreads anemia among horses. Some 


30,000 horses perish. Sharangovich undermines the peat industry. 
Sharangovich deliberately provokes: national enmity and fosters: 
nationalist sentiments among the Byelorussian population. 

Ivanov destroys factories, destroys the paper and cellu- 
Jose industry, although cautiously, anxious not to go too far 
in damaging the interests of his English masters, to whom the’ 
«hloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ wanted to hand over the timber 
industry, and for whom he worked to the best of his ability- 

There you have the outrageous and monstrous picture of the 
carefully conceived and strictly organized—we must give the 
criminals their due—and strictly planned system of wrecking 
and diversive measures, designed not only to undermine the mili- 
tary and economic might of our country, but also to provoke dis- 
content and irritation among the broad masses of the population 
by measures which were difficult to detect. 

To this must be added the organization of direct and open 
armed attacks upon the Soviet power, which also has its history. 
In conjunction with Rykov, Bukharin sends Slepkov to the North 
Caucasus and Yakovenko to Siberia, who provoke there insur- 
rectionary movements, form contacts with Cossack Whiteguard 
circles abroad and prepare the way for a Cossack landing party 
in the North Caucasus. Rykov and Zubarev organize insurrec- 


tionary bands in the Urals. Ikramov and Khodjayev, again under’ . 


the direction of Bukharin, Rykov and others, organize insurrec- 
tionary bands in Central Asia, consisting of mullahs, bais and 
every kind of deciassed element. Even Ivanov in the Northern 
Territory, on the direct instructions of Bukharin, works to organ- 
ize insurrectionary bands of deported kulaks. This apparently was 
the way Bukharin intended to ensure that the kulaks grew into 
Socialism. os 

I now pass to the next section, namely, the terrorist activities 
of the accused and the murders of public figures of the Soviet 
state planned and executed by them, the murders of S. M. Kirov, 
V.. R. Menzhinsky, V. V. Kūibyshev and A. M. Gorky, and the 
murder of M. A. Peshkov. 

This is one of the most sinister and most painful features in 
the trial. 

How did Rykov explain the adoption of terrorism by his under- 
ground group? Very frankly. He said: “In view of the illegal and 
conspiratorial character of the counter-revolutionary organization 
of the Rights, the absence of any kind of mass basis for its coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities, and the absence of all hope of 
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arriving at power in any other way, the adoptio i 
methods, in the opinion of the enia held out e e 
Rykov has given in Court a full and consistent account of the 
way the organization of the Rights was secretly formed and the 
way it was passing to ever sharper forms and methods of struggle 
Rykov dates the growth of terrorist tendencies back to the period 
preceding 1930. Approximately in 1932, according to Rykov’s testi- 
mony, there definitely formed what he called a positive attitude 
towards the use of terrorism as a method of struggle for power 
Rykov here made a certain philosophical digression to stress the 
fact that he did not conceive terrorism in theory only, without 
practice. And, indeed, having adopted the position of terrorism 
Rykov at once proceeded to organize terrorist acts and to prepare 
for such acts. He prepared for the assassination of our leaders with 
all the pedantry and with all the calmness with which he gave his 
explanations here in Court, and with which, apparently, he at 
ee signed his orders inthe Commissariat of Post and Tele- 
- The chill and stench of death breathes in the testimony of 


. Rykov and the other Right and Trotskyite fascist conspirators. 


Terrorism is in full swing. The whol i 
sar eect ce devotes itself to terrorism, cee aad 
_ Bukharin also favoured terrorism, although, as 

orientated himself rather on mass revolts then op ee Wen 
how he orientated himself it is his business to explain; but we 
know that a very long time ago—it can now be considered fully 
proved—in 1918, he took part in the organization of the terrorist 
acts of Kaplan, the “Left” Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Trots- 
kyites and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. He himself says 
quite openly that later, in 1932, he conducted negotiations with 
Semyonov, a former Socialist-Revolutionary, organizer of terrorist 
acts and leader of Socialist-Revolutionary action squads; he 
negotiated with him for the organization of a terrorist fight against 
Comrade Stalin and Comrade Kaganovich. In 1932, through Pyata- 
kov and Sedov, Bukharin conducted negotiations about the con- 
ditions, the directions, or, as he called it, the line of Trotsk 
which was that terrorist methods must be adopted. And it is ange 
acteristic that Bukharin at once proceeded to the practical execu- 
tion of this line. It is now clear that Bukharin’s position on 
this question was anything but theoretical: he acted like a real 
practical worker, for it was he who conducted negotiations with 
Semyonov andit was he who commissioned Semyonov to organize a 
terrorist act. It was he who, although somewhat later, entrusted 
the organization of an armed and bloody kulak revolt to his dis- 
ciple, Slepkov, and others. The conspiratorial bloc widely developed 
the organization of terrorist groups, which made the practical 
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preparations for terrorist acts, for the assassination of Kirov.. 
This assassination was fully revealed and unmasked in the pre- 
ceding trial, but it has only now been established that the activ- 
ities of the Trotskyite-Zinovievite centre which murdered Sergei 
Mironovich Kirov were not of an independent character. It has 
now been established that Kirov was assassinated by decision of 
this very Right-Trotskyite centre, of this bloc, which may be 
called the centre of all centres. 

The accused Yagoda confirmed in Court that Kirov was assas- 
sinated by direct decision of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, ”? 
that this decision was carried out by Yagoda, to whom this shame- 
ful duty was entrusted. And Yagoda performed this duty. He 
gave orders to Zaporozhetz, assistant chief of the Regional Admin- 
istration of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs in Len- 
ingrad, to do all he could to have this assassination committed. 
Some two months before the assassination, Leonid Nikolayev 
was detained and brought to the Regional Administration. 
He was found to be in possession of a revolver and cartridges 
and a chart of the route that Kirov used to take. This made it 
perfectly clear that this scoundrel was preparing to commit a mon- 
strous crime. But observing the direct orders of Yagoda, Zapo- 
rozhetz released this scoundrel, and two months later Nikolayev 
assassinated Kirov, committing this dastardly act with the direct 


_ participation of the contemptible traitor Yagoda, whose duty it was 


at that time to protect the persons of members of the government. 

Yagoda confirmed in Court that Rykov and Bukharin had 
taken part in the adoption of this decision; that Rykov and 
Yenukidze had participated in the meeting of the centre where 


the question of assassinating S. M. Kirov was discussed, and that — 


therefore Rykov and Yenukidze had taken a direct part in dis- 
cussing the question of the assassination of Sergei Mironovich 
Kirov. In reply to my direct question whether Bukharin and Rykov 
were telling the truth here when they declared that they knew 
nothing about this assassination, Yagoda stated that this could not 
be so, because when Yenukidze told him that the ‘‘bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites’? had decided at a joint meeting that a terrorist 
act should be committed against Kirov, he, Yagoda, refused to 
have anything to do with it for certain ‘‘tactical’’ and conspiratorial 
reasons, but he was, nevertheless, aware that this was a decision of 
their centre and not the action of a guerilla band of conspirators, 
that this decision emanated from the ‘bloc of Rights and Trots- 
kyites,’’? in which Bukharin and Rykov had taken an active part. 

‘It has now been definitely established that Yagoda had an im- 


mediate part in the assassination of Comrade Kirov. I also con- . 
sider it proved that Rykov and Bukharin had an immediate part 


in the assassination. 
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- What are my proofs? 

If we assume that Rykov and Bukharin had no part in this 
assassination, then it must be admitted that for some reason or 
other two of the principal leaders of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trots- 
kyites’’ that adopted the decision to assassinate Kirov held aloof 
from this dastardly act. Why? Why did people who had organized 
espionage, who had organized insurrectionary movements and 
terrorist acts, and who, on their own admission, had received 
instructions from ‘Trotsky on terrorism, suddenly, in 1934, 
stand aloof from the assassination of one of the greatest com- 
rades-in-arms of Stalin, one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Party and the government? 

Bukharin and Rykov did know about it! Such important 
leaders of this ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ as Rykov and 
Bukharin could not but know about this important terrorist act. 
It would have been anomalous if they had not known it, it would 
have ate entirely illogical. 

Bukharin and Rykov have admitted that the assassination of 
leaders of the Party and the government, of members of the Polit- 
ical Bureau, was part of their plans. It was this, too, that Bu- 
kharin talked about with Semyonov, or Semyonov talked about 
with Bukharin. Why should we assume that, having entered into 
negotiations with Semyonov for the organization of the assassina- 
tion of members of the Political Bureau, Bukharin deletes from 
this list of persons who are to be slain one of the most influen- 


tial members of the Political Bureau who had distinguished 


himself by his irreconcilable fight against the Trotskyites, Zino- 
vievites and Bukharinites? Where is the logic in such behaviour? 
There is no logic in it. 

Finally, Rykov admitted that in 1934 he instructed Artemenko 
to keep'a watch on the automobiles of members of the government. 
For what purpose? For terrorist purposes. Rykov was organizing 
the assassination of members of our government, of members of 
the Political Bureau. Why should Rykov make an exception in 
the case of Sergei Mironovich Kirov, who nevertheless was assas- 


~ sinated on the decision of this accursed bloc? He made no such 


exception! z 

Yenukidze and Yagoda were members of the centre and closest 
associates of Bukharin and Rykov. How can we believe that 
Yenukidze and Yagoda—who had a share in the assassination 
of Sergei Mironovich Kirov, who were closest associates of Rykov 
and Bukharin, and who were the centre of the whole system of ter-- 
rorist acts against leaders of the Party and the government—how 
can we believe that Rykov and Bukharin did not know what 
was known to Yenukidze, the immediate friend, accomplice and 
coadjutor of Bukharin and Rykov, and what was known to 
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Yagoda, the closest friend, accomplice and coadjutor. of Bukharin 
and Rykov? D ; 

These are the circumstances which completely prove the 
participation of Rykov and Bukharin in the organization of the 
assassination of Sergei Mironovich Kirov. 


But, as the Court proceedings have established, the terrorist . 


activities of the Right and Trotskyite traitors were not confined to 
the assassination of Kirov. 


As the investigation has established, Alexei Maximovich Gorky, ` 


Vyacheslav Rudolfovich Menzhinsky and Valerian Vladimirovich 
Kuibyshev fell victims to the terrorist acts committed on the 
instructions of this same ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. ”? 
M. Peshkov, the son of A. M. Gorky, was also the victim of 
assassination. In this connection Yagoda testified as follows: 
“| declare categorically that the murder of Kirov was 
carried out on the instructions of the centre of the ‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites.’ It was also on the decision of 


this centre that terrorist acts were committed against 


Kuibyshev, Menzhinsky and Gorky. `- 


This was also confirmed by the persons who took a direct | 


part in these assassinations. The dastardly design of the chief of the 
murderers, Yagoda, was executed in the most perfidious, dastardly 
and jesuitical fashion. Yagoda at first tried to deny all share in 
the organization of the murder of Maxim Alexeyevich Peshkov. 
He then-admitted it in camera. He fully confirmed, as the records 
of the trial show, the testimony he gave in the preliminary in- 
vestigation; he confirmed the fact that he had organized the mur- 
der of Maxim Peshkov, explaining that his unwillingness to speak 
of it was due to the fact that the motives of the murder were of 
a strictly personal character.  - 

But Yagoda spoke about the murder of Menzhinsky in open 
session, denying, however, that there had been any personal or 
careerist motives for it. He explicitly said: 

«I deny that in causing the death of Menzhinsky 1 was 
guided by considerations of a personal nature. I aspired to 
the post of head of the O.G.P.U. not out of personal con- 
siderations, not for careerist considerations, but in the 
interests of our conspiratorial activity.” 

This is very probable, but the one does not exclude the other. 
That Yagoda is capable of murder for personal reasons is shown 
by his own confession regarding the murder of Maxim Peshkov. 
He explicitly stated that the motives were personal ones. The 
possibility is therefore not excluded that Yagoda was guided by 
personal motives here too. 

He said that there was a special decision of the centre on this 
question, which decision was transmitted to him by Yenukidze-. 
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It envisaged recourse to doctors, which furnished a perfect 
guarantee against exposure. : 

_ As we see, Yagoda is not a simple murderer. He is a murderer 
with a guarantee against detection. But here too his expecta- 
tions have not been justified. The guarantee proved to be worth- 
less, it failed. Yagoda and his vile and criminal activities have 
been exposed, exposed not by the treacherous intelligence service 
which was organized and directed against the interests of the 
Soviet state and our revolution by the traitor Yagoda, but by 
that genuine and truly Bolshevik intelligence service which 
is guided by one of Stalin’s most remarkable comrades-in-arms— 
Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov. 

Yenukidze and Yagoda discussed what, from the standpoint 
of the guarantees that Yagoda sought, would be the best way of 
despatching Menzhinsky and the other victims they had select- 
ed. Yagoda advances his crafty idea, namely, to cause death, 
as he says, by illness, or, as he put it here in Court: “I admit 
my guilt in the illness of Maxim Peshkov.’’ This, by the way, is 
not as paradoxical as it might at first seem. It is not so paradoxical 
to create the conditions under which a weak and undermined or- 
ganism would fall sick, and then to devise a method of treat- 
ment, or, as Pletnev put it, to foist on the weakened constitution 
some infection—not to combat the illness, to help not the patient 
but the infection, and thus to bring about the death of the patient. 

Yagoda has mastered the technique of slaying by the most 
crafty means. His was the last word in bandit ‘science, way 
beyond most other criminals, to whom» the scope and depth 
of Yagoda’s criminal designs would have been incomprehensible. 

_Yenukidze rejected Yagoda’s proposal to kill Sergei Miron- 
ovich Kirov by illness. He said that Kirov was to be assas- 
sinated in the way the centre had decided. But, as Yagoda 
tells us, he promised that next time they would adopt the method 
and means proposed by Yagoda. 

This time came when the next murders were discussed. 

‘When Yenukidze conveyed to me the decision of the 
contact centre about the assassination of Kirov,” Yagoda 
said, “I expressed my apprehension that a direct terrorist 
act might expose not only myself, but the whole organiza- 
tion as well. I pointed out to Yenukidze that there was 

a less dangerous method, and I reminded him, Yenukidze, 

how Menzhinsky’s death was brought about with the help 

of physicians. Yenukidze replied that the assassination of ` 

Kirov must be carried out the way it was planned, that the 

Trotskyites and Zinovievites took it upon themselves to 

commit this murder, and that it was our business not to 

place any obstacles. l 
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“As for the safe method of causing death with the 
help of physicians, Yenukidze said that in the near future 
the centre would discuss the question as to who exactly 
of the leaders of the Party and the government should be 
the first to be done to death by this method.” - 

- -Could anything surpass the cynicismand perfidy of these people 
who with revolting calmness and coolness discussed which of 
the leaders of the Party and the government it would be best to 
murder, and what method should be adopted.in order to avoid 
detection? 

Yagoda further said: 

“Some time later, during my next meeting with Yenu- 
kidze, he told me that the centre had decided to undertake 
a number of terrorist acts against members of the Political 
Bureau and, in addition, against Maxim Gorky personally. .-- 
Yenukidze explained to me that the ‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites,’ considering that the overthrow of the Soviet 
government was a prospect of the near future, regarded 
Gorky as a dangerous figure. Gorky was a staunch supporter 
of Stalin’s leadership, and in case the conspiracy was 
carried into effect, he would undoubtedly raise his- voice 
in protest against us, the conspirators.” _ 

That is why the question of killing Alexei Maximovich Gorky 
= was raised and finally decided by this bloc. 

Another decision was to remove Valerian Vladimirovich Kui- 
byshev, who was one of the active members of the Leninist- 
Stalinist Political Bureau. 


Thus, in the course of this brief period three victims, three 


remarkable men, met an untimely death by decision of the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and T rotskyites.’’? Three of the finest people of our 
country, true sons of {heir fatherland, fell victim to a shameless 
conspiracy of traitors. And among them was the pride of Russian 
and world literature, the great Russian author and literary genius, 
Alexei Maximovich Gorky. 

Every line of his songs and stories, of his novels and tales, 
breathes the spirit of nobility ‘and the ardour of revolutionary 
action. It was not without good reason that he bound up his life 
with the great Lenin and the great Stalin, aS one of their best 
and closest friends. It was not without good reason that Lenin 
several times wrote that Gorky was a man of great artistic talent 
who had done and would do much for the world proletarian 
movement. - 

It was not without good reason that Lenin wrote that Gorky 
-was undoubtedly the greatest representative of proletarian art, 
who by his great artistic productions. had formed firm ties with 
the working class of Russia and the world. Gorky sensed the com> 
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ing storm, he foretold the victory of our movement, the triumph 
of the bright intellect of the proletariat over the murk and vileness 
of capitalism. 

One of the finest friends of toiling mankind perished from 
the treacherous blows delivered at the sick heart of this great 
man. One of the brightest and mightiest beacons of human reason 
and human beauty was extinguished. This beacon was extinguished 
by these traitors, by these beasts in human form, who coldly and 
treacherously stopped forever the ardent and noble heart of this 
great man. 

Everything has now been brought to light. We now know not 
only how the murders were committed, but the motives for the 


y murders and the murderers themselves. Bessonov said that when 


in Paris in July 1934 he met Trotsky, who always rancorously 
hated Gorky, as also Gorky hated Trotsky, the super-bandit of 
international espionage and treachery, Trotsky then said that 
Gorky must be removedat all costs, that Gorky was widely popular 


asa close friend of Stalin’s and as a champion of the general line 


of the Party. Trotsky gave Bessonov direct orders to convey to 
Pyatakov. As Bessonov tells us, this message was couched in 
the most categorical form, namely, to physically destroy Gorky 
at all costs. And this order of the enemy of the people and 
super-bandit Trotsky was brought by Bessonov to this country, 
to the U.S.S.R., and transmitted to Pyatakov, transmitted to 
the bloc, which, as Yagoda has testified, and as I shall prove 
later, accepted this order and adopted the decision to murder 
A. M. Gorky. This is so monstrous a crime that I consider it nec- 
essary to dwell upon it particularly and specially at greater length. 

The first question 1 should like to raise is whether Rykov 
and Bukharin took part in this affair, whether they knew that 
preparations were being made for this monstrous villainy. To 
this question I answer firmly and unhesitatingly: yes, they did 
know; yes, they did take part init. I do not wish to use any other 
evidence, and particularly the evidence of Yagoda. I will use (1) 
the testimony of Rykov and Bukharin themselves, and (2) what 
I call the logic of things. What is the position? Just see what 
Rykov says on this subject. Rykov stated that he had had a talk 
with Yenukidze, that is, one of the most active members and 
organizers of the conspiratorial bloc. We have the evidence of 
Maximov-Dikovsky to show how active Yenukidze was in the 
organization of the assassinations. Yenukidze repeatedly summoned 
him and instructed him how best to cause the death of Valerian 
Vladimirovich Kuibyshev. Yenukidze and Yagoda had charge of 
this “job.” And it is with this Yenukidze that Rykov talked. 
What about? Let us take only what Rykov himself said: “Yenukid- 
ze told me that the Trotskyites and Zinovievites were extremely 
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concerned because of the influence which Gorky was acquiring and 
because he was a determined supporter of Stalin and the general 
line of the Party.’? This is just what Bessonov was told by 
Trotsky in 1934, and what he brought here in the autumn of 
1934 and transmitted to the bosses, the heads, the ringleaders 
of this bloc. 

And so there follows from Rykov’s testimony the first in- 
controvertibly established circumstance: in 1935 Rykov and 
Yenukidze had a conversation about Gorky; they talked about the 
tremendous influence which Alexei Maximovich Gorky wielded over 

ublic opinion as a true friend and supporter of the general line 
of the Party, and asa true friend and supporter of the Stalin lead- 
ership. And this is what worries the Trotskyites and Zinovievites, 
it worries them just as they were worried when they discussed 
the assassination of Sergei Mironovich Kirov. For they selected 
Sergei Mironovich Kirov as a victim of their villainy for the same 
reasons. And here you have the complete coincidence, the full 
historical logic of this conspiracy. 


What came next? ‘They’? (the Trotskyites and Zinovievites) 


‘considered it necessary,’’ said Rykov, “in view of this sig- 
nificance of Gorky’s—and his significance both abroad and in our 
country required no confirmation—they insisted, as he phrased it, 
on putting an end to Gorky’s political activity.’’ If Rykov had said 
only that, it would have been enough. Even a child could have 
understood what this implied. How can the political activity of 
a grown man be put an end to in our country? How could Gorky 
be compelled to stop being politically active in the direction he 
had displayed himself, as a champion of the Bolshevik, Leninist- 
Stalinist truth? How could he be compelled to do this? 

Men like Al Capone in America organize gangster raids, kidnap 
people or their children, and then demand ransom. But this is 
impossible in our country, because we make short shrift of Al 
Capones. How in our country, in the conditions that exist in 
the Soviet state, could it be made impossible for Gorky to display 
political activity except by taking his life? And in reply to 
my question, Rykov explicitly stated: “He,” that is, Yenukidze, 
‘spoke in such a raised voice, or in such sharply hostile expres- 
sions, that it was clear to me that this tone concealed the 
possibility of the employment of violent measures.’ Consequently, 
1 consider it quite definitely established that in 1935 Yenukidze 
and Rykov talked ina tone menacing to the life of Gorky. And it was 
quite clear to Rykov that measures of violence against Gorky 
were intended. And I again asked the same question: “What were 
these violent measures? Did you count on isolating Gorky, did 
you count on keeping him in some sort of confinement? How 
could that be done in our country, in the country of the prole- 
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tarian dictatorship?’’ This could be done in on 
slaying Gorky. Rykov understands that only this a teh 
implied, and only in this way are we entitled to interpret this 
criminal conversation, which amounted to nothing else than that 
Yenukidze was informing Rykov of the preparations for the as- 
cae aay 7 Alexei Maximovich Gorky. : 
. ni inal y, in repiy to my last question during 
a oe “What does ‘going to the extent of violent Ease 
To also mean murder?’’—Rykov explicitly answered: 
I asked Rykov: “You knew that preparation 7 
murder were being made?’ How would RY kov fae Ree 
question if he had known nothing about the crime? He would 
have answered: “I did not know.” But what did Rykov say? 
Here is the stenographic report. He said: ‘‘Not exactly.’’ Not 
a but he did know! i Á i 
regard as fully proved and established the i 
from which only one conclusion follows, a 
took part in the preparations for the murder of A. M Gork 
Firstly, Yenukidze and Rykov spoke in 1935 about the babies 
rancour which the bloc entertained against Alexei Maximovich 
Gorky. It is true that they tried to lay this at the door of. the 
Trotskyite-Zinovievite part of the bloc; but this does not change 
the situation in any way. Secondly, they expressed this re 
cour in tones which implied preparations for violent measures 
designed ‘‘to put an end to Gorky’s political activity.’’ And third- 
ly, the idea of putting an end to Gorky’s political activity 
included even the adoption of violent measures against Gork 
Fourthly, these violent measures included Hie ahnaion 
of Alexei Maximovich Gorky. Rykov and Bukharin knew about 
these violent measures. They knew that preparations were being 
made for the assassination of Gorky, they organized this assassin- 
ation, they shielded this assassination. Rykov and Bukharin were 
therefore participants in this vilest assassination of A. M. Gork 
And Bukharin—that damnable cross of a fox and a PRA 
how does he behave here on this question? As befits a fox and a 
swine. He squirms and wriggles. But in the end Bukharin virtually 
says the same as Rykov. Let us take this part of Bukharin’s testi- 
mony. Allow me to refer to the following part of his testimony: 
In 1935 Tomsky toid me that Trotsky was preparing some 
poke ued hostile act against Gorky.” - 
; ow did Tomsky know about this? He of course 
it from Bessonov, who had brought these e ee 
And what were Trotsky’s instructions? To destroy Gorky, to destro j 
him physically. Bukharin testifies: ‘“Tomsky said that Trotsky 


was preparing a hostile action or a hostile act against Gorky.”’ 
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I ask, through whom was Trotsky preparing this hostile ac- 
tion? Through this bloc, of course, which was in the hands of Trot- 
sky, through the bloc in which were intermingled Rights and 
Trotskyites, Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, bourgeois 
nationalists and just scoundrels of all shades, degrees and categor- 
ies. 

‘This fact has been established. Bukharin himself admitted 
that in’ 1935, a year before Gorky’s death, Tomsky had informed 
Bukharin that Trotsky was preparing a hostile act against Gorky. 
This is exactly what Rykov said when he reported his conversa- 
tion with Yenukidze, and this, in its turn, is what was said by 
Bessonov when reporting the conversation he had had with Trot- 
sky in Paris in July 1934. There are no divergences here at all. 


Let us examine the second question: What exactly was this 
hostile act, what did this hostile act represent? It is not so easy 
to get a direct reply to a direct question from Bukharin. 


1 asked Bukharin: “What did this hostile act consist in?’’ He 
gave no direct answer. He said: “Action against the ‘Stalinite 
Gorky,’ as a defender of Socialist construction in general, and 
of Stalin’s Party policy in particular.’’ That is what they had 
in mind. “This referred to the great resonance that every word 
uttered by Alexei Maximovich found on the international arena 
in general, and among intellectuals in particular.”’ 


Here again we have complete coincidence of the facts 
of which Rykov spoke, of which Bessonov spoke, of which Yagoda 
knew and spoke, and of which Bulanov knew and spoke. Here 
everything is organically connected. l 

I asked: “Did Tomsky link up the perpetration of a hostile act 
against Gorky with the question of the overthrow of the Soviet 
government?”’ Bukharin answered that ‘‘in essence he did.’’ Con- 
sequently, it was not merely a question of causing Gorky some 
personal unpleasantness, or as Rykov, in his involved way, said, 
“putting an end to his political activity,” but of committing 
such a hostile act against Gorky as would directly represent 
one of the elements in the overthrow of the Soviet power. 


- Clearly, when put in this way, the intention was not to deprive 
Gorky of the possibility of writing articles or giving lectures, 
although even that is beyond your power, gentlemen murderers. 
Consequently, we must here recognize what Bukharin confirmed, 
namely, that the hostile act against Gorky was associated with 
the aim of overthrowing the Soviet power and was one of the 
acts in the struggle against the Soviet power. 

We know how the plotters conceived the struggle against 
the Soviet power. Their methods were. terrorism, treason, etc. 
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Bukharin said that when one speaks of a hostile act i 
n sai t wh it ma 
mean anything, including a terrorist act; the amplitude is here very 
eae een oe that at the time, the murder of Gorky 
as not precluded. is is a veiled admissi i 
incriminates Bukharin. ep ee 
I have already spoken of the method by which were committ 
5 d 
the three terrorist acts—against Menzhinsky, against yak 
a Alexei Maximovich Gorky. ie Da 
e method by which these murders were committed is worth 
of attention. It is the method of killing by degrees, ‘‘murder with 
a guarantee,’’ as Yagoda put it—it is the method of murdering 
ee the help of the expert knowledge of accomplices. Not a bad 
idea! Levin, Pletnev, Kazakov, Maximov-Dikovsky, Kryuchkov 
and Bulanov—this gang of murderers, of specially trained mur- 
derers, had a hand in this “affair.” I should like to draw your 
attention to the particular method employed and the particular 
role played in the commission of this murder by the accused phy- 
sicians Levin, Kazakov and Pletnev. But first I would like to 
make a few remarks. We know from the history and chronicles 
of criminal murder that during the last few decades poisoning 
through the aid of professional murderers has practically ceased. 
The place of these poisoners has been taken by doctors. If 
you examine the handbook on medical jurisprudence by Dr. Karl 
Emmert, Professor at the University of Berne, you will find some 
extremely edifying remarks. Emmert says: l 
_ “Murder by poisoning has become rarer than in former 
times, partly because it has become more difficult for laymen 
to obtain poisons. The professional poisoner is therefore not 
to be met with as frequently as in the old days. Such as there 
be are frequently members of the medical profession.”’ 
is therefore with good reason that Yagoda chooses precisel 
doctors for his monstrous design and its realization. H Po 
with historical circumstances, 3 to speak. ee 
There are a number of historical examples which show that 
all murderers who employ poisons of any kind exert every effort 
to escape detection. It is highly characteristic that in a number 
eR a. - ee in such a way that the very 
oning may—as Yagoda had planned— - 
E BET g p be represented as natur 
It must first be explained that poisoning effected i 
, explainec in accordanc 
with the modern scientific view is one of thevyaticties and the moet 
dangerous variety, of what is known to science as treacherous murder, 
the danger of which lies in the fact that it does not require the use of 
any specific substances fatal to human life, and that any substance 
may be used for this criminal purpose. History teaches us that all 
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that is required for such a poisoning isto introduce into the organism 


any substance capable of curtailing the duration of life, or of causing - 


death. And these substances are not always what are specifically 
termed poisons. There are a number of medicinal substances which 


by their very nature and character are suitable for this,and crim- . 


inals often take advantage of the fact. 
From history, from Tacitus, for example, we know of such cases 
as the murder of Seanus by a poison which made it appear that 


Seanus died from an ordinary ailment. It is in this that the art of | 


crime consists. It is a known fact that Philip I made very wide 
use of a poison which could not be detected even by the most scru- 


pulous investigation, a poison which he named “Requiescat in ` 


pace’’ (may he rest in peace). We know that John of Castile was 
done to death by means of poisoned footwear. Finally, we know 
that Pope Clement II was killed by the fumes of a poisoned candle. 
Consequently, it is a known fact that people were killed by mur- 
derers who took advantage of their privileged positionand a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, medicine and pharmacology, and who employed 
the most varied methods in committing their murders. 

We remember the famous case of Buturlin. Buturlin’s murderer 
was none other than Dr. Panchenko, who was very widely knownin 
pre-revolutionary Russia and who engaged in the distribution and 
application of a medicine known as “Pet's Spermine. Dr. Pan- 
chenko, pretending that he was using “Pel’s Spermine,*” inocu- 


lated the patient with diphtheria bacilli and killed him with , 


i ria.. 
M was exposed quite by accident. Had it not been for 
Dr. Panchenko’s confession, Buturlin’s murder would probably 
never have been disclosed. Had it not been for Levin s confession, 
it is possible that the minutely elaborated criminal plan of the 
murder of Comrades Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev and Gorky would not 
have been disclosed. , l ; 

Finally, I may mention the famous case of Prochar, who caused 
his victim to suffer from a chronic gastric catarrh and in this 
way brought about her death. And lastly, the case of Dr. Palmer, 
who poisoned his victim with arsenic and strychnine, which he 
used in doses permitted by medical science. Here, finally, we have 
an example which tells us that when we speak of poisoning we 
must not think that only potassium cyanide, arsenic, and so 
forth, has to be used. No, very frequently murderers use physicians 
and medical science ostensibly in order to effect a cure, but 
in reality in order to achieve their criminal purpose. 

The cases of Palmer, Prochar, Panchenko and numerous other 
historical examples could be cited in proof of the fact that the path 
which Yagoda selected was a path suggested by a detailed study 
of the history of crime, of the history of murders which were per- 
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petrated in various countries by various monsters in human shape. 

Finally, I must say that it was precisely on these lines that the 
criminal murderers planned a terrorist act against Nikolai Ivan- 
ovich Yezhov. For this murder was also planned verycraftily—by 
means of poisoning the air which Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov was 
to breathe in his office, by poisoning the air with mercury dis- 
solved inanacid. Moreover, Yagoda warned that under no circum- 
stances was sulphuric acid to be used, because sulphuric acid leaves 
traces and could burn the window shades and curtains, which, on 
Yagoda’s instructions, were to be saturated, so that by inhaling 
this air Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhov might die. 


Comrades Judges, I want to recall to your minds some of the 
findings of the experts with regard to this question, which leave 
no room whatever for doubt as to the fact that this very crafty, 
perfidious and dastardly plan was conceived by Yagoda with the 
knowledge and approval of the Right and Trotskyite centre, par- 
ticularly in respect of Kuibyshev, Gorky and Nikolai Ivanovich 


Yezhov, whom they wanted to get out of the way in order to escape 
exposure. 


First of all, I draw your attention to the fact that the commis- 
sion of experts was made up of foremost representatives of Soviet 
and world medical science. I also draw your attention to the fact 
that this commission of experts arrived at a unanimous conclu- 
sion: the commission of experts confirmed that the means which 
the murderers used in bringing about the death of A. M. Gorky, 
V. V. Kuibyshev and V.R. Menzhinsky were in fact minutely planned 
and that they resulted in the death of these foremost people, 
which these gentlemen were striving to bring about. 

In the case of the death of Gorky, the following questions were 
put to the commission of experts: 

“Can it be granted that-properly qualified physicians could have 
adopted such a wrong method of treatment without malicious 
intent??? l 

The reply was: “It cannot. ”? 

Another question put to. the commission of experts: 

“Is it permissible in general for prolonged, large doses of 
heart stimulants, namely, digitalis, digalen (extracts of fox- 
glove), strophanthin and strophanthus, to be administered in- 
travenously, subcutaneously and internally at the same time, 
and, in particular, in the case of the very sick patient 
A. M. Gorky, who was sixty-eight years of age, and suffered 
from -the above-mentioned affection of the internal organs?” 

The reply of the commission of experts: “Absolutely imper- 
missible.’” 

Another question: ‘‘May it be regarded as established, on the ba- 
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sis of the sum total of these facts, that the method of treatment of 
A. M. Gorky was a deliberate act of wrecking?...”’ 

The reply of the commission of experts: ‘Yes, it can be taken 
as established beyond doubt.” os 

And we have the same findings in the other cases. 

Therefore I make bold to state that the charges contained in the 
indictment and sustained by me as the State Prosecutor may be 
‘considered as fully proved in this part also. The charge is here 
also entirely and fully corroborated by the findings of a most auth- 
oritative commission of medical experts which thoroughly investi- 
cated all the materials that were placed at its disposal. Neither, 
it is clear, can we discard the confessions of the accused. 

In speaking of this part of the charges I want to dwell parti- 
cularly on two of the accused—Yagoda and Levin. 

. With regard to Yagoda there is not much to say. Yagoda was 
the main organizer and inspirer of these monstrous crimes. His 
responsibility is all the greater and graver since, after all, Yagoda 
is not just Yagoda, but the man who at that time was Assistant 
Chairman of the O.G.P.U.,actual Chairman of the O.G.P.U. He 
is the man whose duty it was to protect the safety of the state. 
If Yagoda had. committed only a -millionth part of the crimes which 
he did commit, and to which he confessed, even then I would be 
justified in demanding froin the Court that Yagoda be~shot. 

Levin also played a. very important part in these murders. Le- 
vin was the main organizer of the murders which had been conceived 
by Yagoda; he enlisted the services of both Kazakov and Pletnev 
for these purposes; he was, I might say, Yagoda’s right handin this 
business, just as Bulanov: was Yagoda’s right hand in all of the 
latter’s crimes in-their entirety. - 

When Alexei Maximovich Gorky perished at the hands of Le- 
vin, Levin, Doctor of Medical Sciences, published an obituary in 
the newspapers: ‘‘The. Last Days of Alexei Maximovich Gorky.” 
In this obituary he wrote, he sighed, he sobbed over the death of 
the great man. “Great men,” he wrote pharisaically, hypocritic- 
ally, with duplicity, “live and die like great men.” “Live and 
die like great men!’’ Levin did not add: ‘by the hand of the author 
of this obituary, one of the dastardly murderers’! 

If we should now consider this article in-connection with the 
findings of the commission of experts, it would present a certain, 
in my opinion, considerable interest for the estimation of Levin’s 
part in this murder. Caan F ii Fs 

In the first place, we find here an exposure-of the technique 
of bringing about Alexei Maximovich’s death, which has now. been 
revealed to the full. It is the technique which was primarily di- 
rected at the therapeutical preparation of the murder of Alexei 
Maximovieh. . ; EOR FEE 
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Levin wrote in this obituary: Pe: 
“In the ten years during which Alexei Maximovich was 
` under my medical observation this was the sixth time he fell 
ill with the grippe. Each time the grippe invariably caused com- 
plications of bronchitis and catarrhal pneumonia.”’ 
` Hence Levin was already well aware in what direction to look 
for complications in this struggle of Alexei Maximovich Gorky 
with his ailment. ss 
«At each attack of the illness this indomitable fighter suf- 
fered severely under it, each time there was cause for alarm 
from the very first days of hisillness. When people asked me dur- 
ing the good calm periods of Alexei Maximovich’s life about 
the state of his health, I always answered: 
«Comparatively well, but only till the first grippe?” 
And further: l 
«I knew from experience what a severe course the grippe 
takes in the case of Alexei Maximovich, how rapidly it affects 
his lungs—the place of least resistance in his system—and 
how frightful it is with his lungs transmuted owing to an old 
-tubercular process and with his sick heart. Thus, his power- 
ful constitution made it possible for us to emerge victorious 
for five times, and Alexei Maximovich’s constitution. was 
powerful indeed. Gorky was of those people who live to be 
a hundred, and he would undoubtedly have lived to be a hun- 
dred if not for the vicious tuberculosis. ”* 


The murderer is giving away the secret of the murder. It is 
precisely here where the place of least resistance lies—physicians 
call it locus minoris resistentiae—and it was to this spot that the 
perpetrators of the murder directed their main-blow aimed at the 
sick A. M. Gorky. | . . 

Shameful duplicity, perfidy, hypocrisy are here rivalled by 
the shamelessness of the poisoner, who weeps at the bed of the vic- 
tim of his so-called “treatment. ”? 

That is the kind of man this Levin represents! Not so much 
difference between him and Yagoda! l 

In conclusion, I should like to remind you of Yagoda ’s evidence, 
in which he shows his real moral and human, if this expression 
could be used here, countenance. Here are extracts from Yagoda’s 
evidence, on p. 58 of the record. 

“All my life I wore a mask, I posed as an irreconcilable 
Bolshevik. Actually, I never was a Bolshevik in the real 
sense.”’ 

And further: 

“My petty-bourgeois origin, lack of theoretical train- 
ing—all this brought it about that from the very beginning. 
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of the organization of the Soviet power Y had no faith in the 
final victory of the cause of the Party... + 

«J did not share the views and the program of the Trotsky- 
ites, but still I followed the course of the struggle with great 
attention, having made up my mind beforehand that I would 
join the side which emerged victorious from this struggle. 
Hence the special line which 1 pursued. during that period in 
the fight with Trotskyism. > 

«When measures of repression began to be taken against 
the Trotskyites, the question as to who would come out the 
victor (the Trotskyites or the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union) was as yet not finally set- 
tied. In any event, that was what I thought. Therefore I, as As- 
sistant Chairman of the O.G.P.U., in carrying out the punitive 
policy, didit ina way that would not arouse the anger of the 
. Trotskyites against me. When I was sending Trotskyites into 
exile, I created for them such conditions.in their places of 
exile as enabled them to continue their activity. 

“Things took the following shape: on the one hand, my 


- conversations with Rykov determined my personal sympathy _ 


for the program of the Rights. On the other hand, from all 
~ that Ry KOv told me about the Rights, about the fact that, 
besides himself, Bukharin, Tomsky and Uglanov, the Rights 


had on their side the entire Moscow organization, the Lenin- - 


rad organization and the trade unions—all this created the 
EN in my mind that the Rights might win in the strug- 
gle with the Central Committee. And since at that time 
they already raised the question of changing the leadership of 
the Party and of the Soviet government, it was clear that 
the Rights were heading for power. ; 
«It was precisely for the reason that to my mind the 
Rights seemed a real power that I told Rykov that I was 
‘on their side. re 
“That is why I came to an understanding with Rykov 
about the special position which I was to occupy among the 
Rights.” aes 
So it turns out that Rykov quite definitely influenced even 
Yagoda. For, essentially, what Yagoda is speaking about is the ole 
school of treachery and duplicity, the school of a political careerist 
and infamous scoundrel; it.is the system of Joseph Fouché. I can- 
not refrain from citing only a few lines from Stefan Zweig’s well- 
known book ‘Joseph Fouché.’? oe 
“Among the seven hundred. and fifty who solemnly en- 
tered the hall of the dethroned king, silently, with a tri-colour 
band across his breast, enters the people’s representative, 
Joseph Fouché, deputy for the city of Nantes. His tonsure al- 
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ready grown over with hair, the clerical garb discarded long 
ago, like everyone else here, he wears civilian clothes, without 
any decorations. 

‘Where will Joseph Fouché take his seat? Among the Radi- 
cals, on the Mountain, or with the Moderates, in the Valley? 
Joseph Fouché does not hesitate too long; he recognizes only 
one party, to which he will remain true to the end: the party 
which is the strongest, the party of the majority. And this time, 
too, he weighs the pros and cons and counts under his breath 
the number of votes; he sees that at the present moment the 
power is still with the Gironde, with the Moderates. And so he 
takes his seat on their benches, next to Condorcet, Roland, 
Servan, to those who hold ministerial posts, influence all 
appointments and distribute the spoils. In their midst he 
feels himself at ease, that is where he takes his seat.”’ 

That is the source from which Yagoda drew his spiritual strength, 
iever he was acquainted with the life and activities of Joseph 
Fouché. I doubt it, because in the testimony and in the records of 
the case we find only one mention of his acquaintance with lite- 
rature, and that refers to Alexandre Dumas’ ‘‘The Three Musket- 
eers,’’? who were Yagoda’s ideal, for, as it appears from the tes- 
timony given by Bulanov, Yagoda used to say that, in order to 
ensure success in seizing power, it was necessary to select a few 
dozen dashing fellows like the three musketeers, with whose help 
one could do anything one liked. l i 

Such is Yagoda, who occupies a position of importance in 
the dock next to Bukharin and Rykov. He is one of the biggest 
plotters, one of the foremost enemies of the Soviet power, one of 
the most brazen traitors, a man who tried to organize a group in 
the very People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs and who partly 
organized one, consisting of the traitors Pauker, Volovich, Gai, 
Vinetsky, and others who turned out to be Polish and German spies 
and intelligence service agents. Such a one was Yagoda himself, 
who instead of directing our glorious intelligence service to promote 
the interests of the Soviet people, the interests of Socialist construc- 
tion, tried to turn it against our people, against our revolution, 
against Socialism. i 

The attempt failed, it miscarried! Yagoda was exposed, he was 
thrown out of our state apparatus, put in the dock, disarmed, and 
now he must be thrown cut, he must be completely eradicated 
from life. 

I am coming to the end. Inconclusion I want to raise a few ques- 
tions which I would describe as legal questions. 

First of all, the question of complicity. The Court investiga- 
tion has shown that not all the accused participated to an equal 
extent in the crimes which were reviewed at this trial. 
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Hence the question: To what extent and in what degree can 
and should each of the accused be held answerable for the charges 
preferred against them in the indictment? 

The second question: To what extent and in what degree have 

the charges preferred against the accused been proved? 
"And the third question: What punishment do the accused de- 
serve? l . , 
I shall answer the second question first. Have the crimes com- 
mitted by the accused been proved, and in what degree? I think 
that in your verdict, Comrades Judges, you will reply to this ques- 
tion in the affirmative: Yes, they have been proved. They have 
been proved by the confessions of the accused themselves, they have 
been proved by the witnesses who appeared before the Court, they 
have been proved by the findings of the medical expert investiga- 
tion, they have been proved by material evidence. 

We have here the sum total of proofs conceivable in criminal 
proceedings; it is now at the disposal of the Court. On the basis 
of these proofs: the Court will be able to pass its final decision 
with regard to the degree of guilt of one or the other of the crimin- 
als who committed these crimes. ; 

But there is one more very important proof, and that is the 
logic itself of the circumstances of the case. 

The main charge preferred against the accused in the present 
case is covered by Articles 5814 and 58%, dealing with the organi- 
zation of treasonable conspiracy. This charge has been proved by 
the confessions of all the accused, including those who did not ad- 
mit their guilt in full or who admitted only part of their guilt 
in another crime. This must be said with regard to all the accused. 

Secondly, according to our law, to what extent must each of 
the accused be held answerable for the aggregate of the crimes com- 
mitted by this gang of conspirators. To this question I answer: 
Fully. Why? 

Each of the accused must be held answerable for the sum 
total of the crimes as a member of a conspiratorial organiza- 
tion whose criminal objects and aims, and whose criminal methods 
of carrying out these aims, were known to, approved of and accepted 
by each of the accused. Here we observe only.a peculiar ‘‘division 
of labour’ in criminal activities, depending on the special quali- 
ties and means which each member of the gang possessed. This is 
entirely natural and logical from the point of view of the conspir- 
acy as a whole. ! , 

There is-an opinion current among criminologists that in order 
to establish complicity it is necessary to establish common agree- 
ment and an intent on the part of each of the criminals, of the ac- 
complices, for each of the crimes, This viewpoint is wrong. We 
cannot acceptit and-we have never applied or accepted it. It is 
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‘narrow and scholastic. Life is broader than this viewpoint. Life 


knows of examples when the results of joint criminal activi 
brought about through: the independent Po Fo 
activity: by: individual: accomplices, who are „united only. by ‘a’ 
single criminal object common to all of them. =~ 0 
_ To establish complicity, we must establish that there is a com- 
mon line uniting the accomplices in a given crime, that there 
is a common criminal design. To establish complicity, it is neces- 
sary to establish the existence of a united will directed toward a 
single object common to all the participants in the crime. If,.say 
a gang of robbers will act in such a way that one part of its 
members will set fire to houses, violate women, murder and so 
on, in one place, while another part of the gang will do the same 
in another place, then even if neither the one nor the other knew of 
the crimes committed. separately by any section of the common 
gang, they will be held answerable to the full for the sum total of the 
crimes, if only it is proved that they had agreed to participate in 
this gang for the purpose of committing the various crimes. 
In this case, Comrades Judges, we are dealing with ac ir- 
atorial group, with an agency of foreign intellieence services ini 
ed by a will common to all its members, by.a criminal aim which 
is the same for all of them. The concrete crimes which were com- 
ae 2A i nye criminals were only particular cases of 
ing into effect this plan of crimi ivities, which \ 
patt Se pie p minal activities, which was com- 
This community of criminal activity is legall expre i 
charge preferred against all the accused ane dealt wath in article 
58/1 of the Criminal Code of the R.S.F.S.R. -> 


This, however, does not mean that all must answer t ‘sa 

» hor 5 o the same 
S ka ae Oe preclude the obligation for the Court to 
individualize the punishment according to the c 
of the accused in the present case. 3 ie ee AA 


From this point of view, I think that of all the acc 
should be singled out—I refer to Rakovsky and Boe Vik 
that Rakovsky, although he committed very grave crimes against 
the Soviet state, against the Soviet power, still, owing to his 
entire position in this conspiracy, owing to the fact that he was 
in a certain:way, if one may say ŝo, isolated from the most impor- 
tant crimes committed by the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ 
deserves that with regard to hima less severe measure of punishment 
Should be applied than with regard to the rest of the accused. ` 

To a certain extent the same may be said about Bessonov, who 
of course, differs from Chernov, Rosengoltz, Krestinsky or Rykov, 


-even if for the reason that his part’ was confined to the role of a 


liaison man, which, although it is also criminal, must be considered 
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in its essence as different from the crimes of the main accused 
in the present case. -> ; 

With regard to these persons I should consider it possible to 
apply the law of October 2, 1937, which permits the Court, in spe- 
cial cases, to apply a medsure of punishment ranging between 
ten years’ deprivation of liberty and the supreme measure of social 


protection. I think that with regard to Rakovsky and Bessonov . 


the Court might confine its sentence to 25 years’ imprisonment. 

All the accused stand convicted of having, according to the 
indictment, in 1932-33 organized, on the instructions of intelli- 
gence services of foreign states, a conspiratorial group called 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ which set itself the aim of 
committing the crimes which have been fully proved here. 

It has been proved that this bloc consisted of agents of the in- 
telligence services of several foreign states, it has been proved that 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ maintained regular 
illegitimate relations with certain foreign states with the object 
of obtaining their help for putting into effect its criminal 
designs, for the overthrow of the Soviet government and for estab- 
lishing the power of the landlords and capitalists in the U.S.S.R. 

It has been proved that the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ 
regularly engaged in espionage on behalf of these states and sup- 
plied their intelligence services with most important state secret 
material. eae 

It has been proved that in pursuance of the same aims the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites’’ systematically perpetrated wrecking 
and diversionist acts in various branches of our national economy— 
in the sphere of industry, agriculture, finance, municipal econ- 
omy, railways, etc. ; l 

It has been proved that the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”? 
organized a number of terrorist acts against leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and of the Soviet 
government, that this “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ perpetrated 
terrorist acts against S. M. Kirov, V. R. Menzhinsky, V. V. Kuiby- 
shev, A. M. Gorky, and also brought about the death of M. A. 
Peshkov. 

It has been proved that the bloc had organized, but fortu- 
nately for us had not succeeded in effecting, a number of terrorist 
acts against the leaders of our Party and government. a 

Such are the circumstances of the present case. Such is the part 
taken in this case by each of the accused who are now awaiting 
your verdict, Comrades Judges. 

There exist no words with which one could depict the monstrous- 
ness of the crimes committed by the accused. But, I ask, do we 
need any more words for that? No, Comrades Judges, these words 
are not needed, All the words have already been spoken. Everything 
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has been analysed to the minutest details. The entire people now 
sees what these monsters are. 

Our people and all honest people throughout the world are 
waiting for your just verdict. May this verdict of yours resound 
through the whole of our great country like a bell calling 
to new feats of heroism and to new victories! May your verdict 
resound as the refreshing and purifying thunderstorm of just 
Soviet punishment! 

Our whole country, from young to old, is awaiting and demand- 
ing one thing: the traitors and spies who were selling our country 
to the enemy must be shot like dirty dogs! 

a ue people are demanding one thing: crush the accursed rep- 
ile! 

Time will pass. The graves of the hateful traitors will grow 
over with weeds and thistle, they will be covered with the eternal 
contempt of honest Soviet citizens, of the entire Soviet people. 
But over us, over our happy country, our sun will shine with its 
luminous rays as bright and as joyous as before. Over the road 
cleared of the last scum and filth of the past, we, our people, with 
our beloved leader and teacher, the great Stalin, at our head, will 
march as before onwards and onwards, towards Communism! 

THE PRESIDENT: The Court is adjourned until 8 p. m. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V. ULRICH 
=- Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of. 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. . 
SECRETARY: = A.BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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EVENING SESSION, MARCH 11, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 


rise. 
THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
. Comrade Braude, member of the Collegium of Defence, will 

now speak. l . - 

BRAUDE: Comrades Judges! The characteristic feature of pres- 
ent-day conspiratorial counter-revolutionary organizations is that 
they have no mass support. 

At the Plenum of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. held 
in March 1937 Comrade Stalin said: “The present-day Trotskyites 
are afraid to.show their real face to the working class, are afraid 
to reveal to it their real aims and objects, carefully hide their 
political face from the working class, fearing that if the working 
class learns about their real intentions it will curse them as people 
alien to it and drive them away.’”’ 


We see, Comrades Judges, that for the technical fulfilment of : 
their wrecking designs these conspirators have only their own, : 
insignificant forces and foreign intelligence services on which to -> 
count. Only by deception, double-dealing and blackmail did they : 
succeed in drawing into their villainous crimes individual persons _ 


whose outlook has nothing in common with them. 


Indeed, Levin, an old doctor, an individual who is far froma , 
counter-revolutionary outlook and from counter-revolutionary 
aims, was drawn through the enemy Yagoda into the organization . 


of Rights and Troskyites to commit monstrous crimes while 
Yagoda himself wanted to stand aside. 


And today, Comrades Judges, I have to defend this old man, | 


Dr. Levin, who towards the end of his life has come to be technical 


executor of the specific designs of the “bloc of Rights and Trotsky- © 


ites,’ about the very existence of which he had hardly any idea, 


and not only the technical executor, but, as the Procurator cor- . 


rectly stated today, one who also undertook a certain organizing 
role. How could it have come about, how could it have happened, 
that a doctor of forty years’ standing, a man who was close to 
Maxim Gorky, the doctor of Kuibyshev and Menzhinsky, should 
become the murderer of his patients? ane 

In studying the materials of the preliminary investigation, of 
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the examination of Bulanov, Yagoda, Levin and the other accused, 
1 saw that the investigating authorities themselves had taken an 
interest in how Levin could have undertaken such horrible com- 
missions, in what it. was that held him back from offering the 
necessary resistance to Yagoda. The Procurator asked Levin here: 
“Why did you not attempt to resist Yagoda?’’ And, formulating 
Levin’s reply, the Procurator said: “You had no support within 
yourself, and you did not seek for it from without. ”’ 

. But such a reply does not solve the question as to why he had 


no support within himself, and why Levin did not seek for it 


from without. 

In order to attempt to reply to this question, it seems to me 
that it is necessary to go somewhat into the past of our intelli- 
gentsia. 

I think I shall not be committing a big error if I say that in 
casting a retrospective glance over the past and analysing the 
present of this intelligentsia, one may divide it into three groups. 

The first group is the insignificant, smal! section of that bour- 
geois intelligentsia that occupied key positions with the capitalists 
in the past, and that later had to work with the Soviet power. 


Over a number of years this small group manifested itself by engag- 


ing in counter-revolutionary wrecking in all spheres of our economy, 
as one of the forms of the class struggle. This wrecking assumed 
the most varied forms. Call to mind the Shakhty wreckers, call to 


‘mind the case of the Industrial Party. 


The wrecking organizations were crushed by the organs of the 
‘People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, by our Court authorities, 
but individual remnants of them maintained their existence here 
and there, escaped destruction and continued to manifest them- 


‘selves from time to time. The anti-Soviet sentiments of individual 


representatives of this section of the intelligentsia constitute a 


field for the work of counter-revolutionary organizations and for 


foreign intelligence services. | l 

There is a second group, which is also not such a big one, made 
up of that section of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia that took 
no part in sabotage, and that worked honestly together with the 
Soviet power for a number of subsequent years. But these people 
remained mere specialists in their own line and did not merge 
organically either with the Party or with the working class. They 


imagined that to have the right to be called Soviet specialists 


it was sufficient for them to work only at their own specialities. 
They bear all the features of philistines, of petty-bourgeois, and 
experienced agents of the enemy frequently make use of these 
features of theirs to recruit them into their ranks. 

And finally, there is the third group—of the real Soviet intelli- 
gentsia, which constitutes the greatest part of our intelligentsia, its 
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‘helming majority. This is the new Soviet intelligentsia 
Sach fae came from ‘the midst of the working class, which has 
enriched itself with the treasures of the old and the new cul- 
tures, which has passed through the severe schooling of the class 
struggle. To this group belongs, in particular, a considerable section 
of the old specialists, who have merged organically with the oe 
class and adopted its splendid features, its vigilance and ability 
to discern class enemies. These are the people who have the right 
to the honoured title of ‘‘non-Party Bolsheviks.” wit 

Had Yagoda approached one of the representatives of hae 
really Soviet intelligentsia, which constitutes the majority : 
intellectuals in our country, with his base suggestions, he would 
immediately have been exposed, and the connie AAS goals 
criminal, bandit organization would have been uncovered severa 

er. . 
sacs net doctors now in the dock cannot, of course, be classed 
in the category of representatives of the real Soviet intelligentsia. 

I am defending Dr. Levin. Prior to 1934 Dr. Leyin worked very 
conscientiously, showing great professional knowledge, in eer 
hospitals, medical organizations, scientific. societies. He Hage 
Lenin and was a close acquaintance of Gorky. He enjoyec ae 
confidence of Kuibyshev. He sincerely imagined that thi vole y 
gave him the right to call himself an honest Soviet specialis i u 
he did not understand that this proximity was a mechanica ee 
that politically he was far from them. Levin was apolitical. He a 
not even have a clear notion as to what the Mensheviks are. In 
answer to a question as to his party affiliations, he replied here a 
Court that he belonged to the physicians’ party. Hisreply brings mi 
all his craft isolation from the working class. In reply to a ae ion 
from the Procurator he stated that he was a coward, and. e 
terials in the case, unfortunately, allow of no doubt on this point. 
Add to this that he is very wishy-washy, andinc lined foal panic, 
and you will have a portrait of Levin as of a specialist . onging 
to the second group of the intelligentsia that I mE O E 

In recruiting the doctors according to the recipes o e fa a 
intelligence services, Yagoda adopted an individua seis 2 
to each one of them. Let us see what Yagoda himself sai ae 
this at the preliminary investigation. His attitude towards P A ney 
was that of an outright bully: he collected compromising ma A 
about him. According to him, ‘Pletnev belonged to some e of 
anti-Soviet grouping, and was an anti-Soviet person generally. 

da made use of this. eee 
ARD iafiuenced Kazakov through intimidation, and at the tie 
time aroused the hope in him m n would render him some al 
in hi le against a group of doctors. = , 
i a sy T at Kryuchkov’s mercenary traits, 
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inspiring him with the hope that after Maxim’s death he would 
become Gorky’s literary heir, and, on the other hand, he also 
intimidated him by pointing out that he, Yagoda, was aware of the 
fact that Kryuchkov had embezzled money belonging to. Gorky. 

And he had Kryuchkov under his thumb. 

The Procurator stated that Levin was Yagoda’s right hand— 
that.he, together with Yagoda, was the organizer. Formally, this 
is correct. But if Levin was Yagoda’s right hand, it must not be 
forgotten for a moment that the brain guiding this right hand was 
Yagoda. And the fact that Levin came to be Yagoda’s right hand 
was simply a matter of chance. Yagoda knew Levin. Levin had the 


entrée to the sick, to the splendid people whom the “bloc of Rights 


and Trotskyites’’ was interested in removing. Yagoda worked 
over Levin for a long time, and did so very cunningly and subtly. 

There was nothing shady in Levin’s past history, no anti-Soviet 
sentiments; he had forty years of irreproachable work to his credit. 
Priot to his conversation with Yagoda he had been devoted to the 
Soviet government and probably had been attached to Gorky. 
Yagoda had to overcome Levin’s internal resistance, and Yagoda 
spent a long, a very long time, in the endeavour to win him over, | 
employing subtle methods which outdo the Jesuit methods of Igna- 
tius Loyola. With the cunning of a foreign intelligence service 
agent he played on Levin’s faint-heartedness, irresoluteness, 
vanity, credulity and timidity. i 

Yagoda himself testified that Levin was Peshkov’s family 
physician and frequented Gorky’s place; he naturally encountered 
Levin on more than one occasion. That is just why Yagoda directed 
his attention towards Levin and made him his right hand. He 
knew him, frequently came in contact with him in particular, and 
not with Pletnev or Kazakov. i 

Levin was needed to carry through criminal designs, and so 
Yagoda began to developacloserinterestin him and to pay attention 
to him. How was this attention expressed? Levin himself and Bu- 
lanov have spoken of it: French wine, flowers, facilitating customs 
formalities, dollars for a trip abroad. All this took place as a gradual 


‘process of winning Levin over, extending over many months, and 


perhaps many years, for Yagoda had been charged by the ‘‘Rightand 


‘Trotskyite centre’ long ago. Therefore these efforts to win him 


over extended over a prolonged period of time prior to the outright 
commission of the crime. 

Levin, of course, did not and could not understand what it 
was all about. He naively imagined that Yagoda was doing this 
out of respect for his persona! merits and qualities as a doctor. 
This agreeably tickled his sense of vanity—and Levin does not 
hide the fact that he was vain. 

But Yagoda took excellent stock of this. Together with his 
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gratitude for the generosity and attentiveness of Yagoda, Levin 
began to feel a certain peculiar sort of dependence, which is just 
what Yagoda was aiming at. MA 
The hour arrived for the carrying through of Yagoda ’s nefarious 
designs against Max Peshkov. I must tell you, Comrades Judges, 
that as I listened to Yagoda’s explanations about the reasons for 
the murder of Max Peshkov, -I came to the conclusion that the 
reasons here were of a twofold nature: Yagoda’s profoundly base 
reason, and the commission given by the ‘‘bloc of Rightsand Trot- 
skyites’? toinflict such a psychological blow on Gorky through. the 
murder of his beloved son as would still further weaken the physical 
power of resistance of the great writer in his struggle against his 
illness. Yagoda’s base personal motives undoubtedly coincided with 
the line of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.”’ ; , 
What does Yagoda say about this? At one pointin his testimony 
he says literally the following: ‘‘I fostered within myself the idea 
of physically murdering Max Peshkov. He was in my way.’ -At 
first there was the idea of murdering Max Peshkov with.the aid 
of bandits, but it appeared dangerous to draw many people into 
such a crime, and the idea arose among the ringleaders of the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ that the best way to bring about 
the death of Max Peshkov was “death from disease. ”” 


I draw the attention of the Court to the fact that the idea of 


“death from disease’? did not enter into or originate in the. minds _ 


of the doctors. This idea. originated with Yagoda, with the. ‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites.’’. And he forced it on the doctors. While 
still under examination by the investigation authorities, in reply 
to a question as to ‘thow is this to be understood?’’—Yagoda said, 
“Very simply. A person naturally falls ill; he is sick for sometime; 
those who surround him become accustomed, as is also natural, 
to the idea of the patient’s either dying or recuperating. The 
physician who treats the patient can facilitate either the recovery 
of the patient or his death. |.. ‘... Well, and all the rest.is 
a matter of technique.’’ É l . 

A doctor was needed to put this idea into effect. It was con- 
venient to accomplish this black deed with the hands of others, 
with the hands of a doctor, while himself remaining aside. 

Yagoda also employed theoretical arguments to win over Levin. 
Yagoda unfolded to Levin a peculiar ‘‘theory’’ which bore traces 
of the influence over himof the German fascist advocates of steril- 
ization. Yagoda himself has testified that in the effort to win Levin 


‘over. he employed theoretical arguments acquired from outside 


sources, as to the right of a doctor to put an end to a patient’s life. 
“In a talk with Levin I began with the abstract question as to 
whether a doctor should assist in bringing about the death of his 


patient. On receiving a positive reply, 1 asked him whether he 
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‘whderstood that patients are Sometimes an obstacle to people around 


them, and that the death of such patients would be met with joy. 
Levin said that this was a debatable question, that a doctor had 
no right to put an end to the life of a human being, ofa sick person. 
But Į argued with him and pointed out that he was backward, and 
that ‘we’ (this should be understood as meaning modern people) 
held another point of view. I had several conversations with Levin 
on this subject.’ a 

But this proved to be insufficient. Levin apparently did not 
accept these “theoretical inoculations.’? Then Yagoda endeav- . 
oured to present the plan for murdering Maxim Peshkov as an 
act necessary in the interests of the state, and primarily inthe inter- 
ests of Gorky himself. He pointed out how fatal was Peshkov’s 
influence over his father. In further conversations he stressed the 
point that the instruction to put an end to Maxim Peshkov was not 
his, Yagoda’s, instruction, but that of a group of most responsible 
Jeading officials. In proof of this, in order that no doubts should 
be left in Levin’s mind, he arranged a meeting between him and 
Yenukidze, who at that time occupied the post of Secretary of the 
‘Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. and who personally 
expressed to Levin approbation of the plan of murder by “death 
from disease.”” 

Why did not Levin expose this fascist gang? I have already 
spoken of his. apolitical, irresolute nature and lack of character. 
But here, of course, the main role was played by the combination 


‘of methods employed against him by Yagoda. Levin was certain 


that Yagoda would stop at nothing. 

-© At one point in his testimony Levin said with a shudder: “On 
every occasion I would call to mind Yagoda’s terrible face and 
threats: Yagoda’s speech made a terrible impression on me.” 
Levin, this wishy-washy intellectual, this old, non-Party, credu- 
lous doctor, devoid of will power, trembled not so much for him- 
self as for his family, which Yagoda had threatened to destroy. 

_ Am I not entitled, Comrades Judges, to say that Levin was men- 
tally terrorized by Yagoda, and that this also. explains the role 
he played in these ghastly murders? Levin testified: “I felt myself 
enslaved by Yagoda; it was clear to me that at the first attempt to 


refuse to fulfil the tasks set by Yagoda or even should there be 
-accidental failure threatening to lead to discovery, not only would 


I perish, but:so would my family.’’ He spoke of this. He took part 
in bringing about the death of Maxim Peshkov and then began 


‘the chain of the subsequent horrible crimes; Maxim Peshkov was 


followed by Kuibyshev, Kuibyshev by Maxim Gorky and Men- 
zhinsky. What, then, were the motives impelling Levin to carry 
out these further awful charges of the “bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites? > > : ; , 7 
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An old Russian proverb says: ‘‘Once the claw is caught, the 
whole bird is lost.’? Having committed one crime, feeling himself 
bound to Yagoda by bonds of crime, it was still more difficult for 
Levin to get away from his influence. oi 

- Yagoda understood this, and his tone towards Levin changed 
sharply. He began to talk to him bullyingly, in a threatening lan- 
guage. With cynical candour he put his cards on the table before 
Levin, explained to him in whose interests Levin was acting, and 
the apolitical, non-Party Levin willy-nilly became a politician. 

While not sharing the convictions of these gentlemen, Levin 
was in fact with them. He understood that, having become their 
accomplice, he could not but fulfil their instructions. Having 
bound himself up with counter-revolution and the criminal deeds 
of the organization, he shared Yagoda’s fate. Such is the logic of 
counter-revolution. i 

But, Comrades Judges, did Levin really yieid to Yagoda in 
his awful commissions without any internal resistance, without a 
mental struggle? I allow that Levin’s epically tranquil relation here 
of his crimes could produce the impression of his being a dull- 
witted vivisector, when taken in connection with the letter to the 
press published by Levin after Gorky’s death. But this letter was 
not Levin’s creation, it was written at the time when Levin was 
completely under Yagoda’s influence, and as far as | am concerned 

I have no doubt but that it was written at Yagoda’s dictation. 
The jesuitic and pharisaic character of this letter must be placed 
entirely to the account of Yagoda. 

If one examines Levin’s testimony and letters, one can become 
convinced that he underwent a profound mental strain. He lived 
in a torment of frenzy. While in custody, he wrote a letter to Com- 
rade Yezhov in which he made a clean breast of everything, wrote 
that the memory of his awful misdeeds weighed heavily on him. 
He wrote: ‘‘During these years I felt that I was cut off from my past 
life by heavy gates which Yagoda held to with an iron hand and 
‘which I was unable to open. In the autumn of 1936,” he wrote 
ina letter, “I learnt that Yagoda was no longer People’s Commissar 
of Internal Affairs and experienced a feeling of supreme happi- 
ness; I decided to devote the rest of my life to my former honest 
work, to devote my remaining strength to the happiness of the 
peoples, to devote all my strength, knowledge, experience and love 
to the sick, to the further prosperity of our splendid fatherland, 
for the happiness and well-being. of which I could contribute a 
mite of labour. But the tormenting memory of my great crimes 
burdened my soul like a rock. Now, in prison, having related all 
that has taken place in my mind, I have felt a profound relief.’’ 

I am profoundly convinced that when he wrote this confession, 
laying his soul bare to Comrade Yezhov, he could not but feel re- 
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lief, feel liberated of the infinitely heavy burden he had hidden 
till then. And when he spoke of his crimes here, before the Court 
of the people, before the Court of the working class he continued 
to feel this relief. . 

I am drawing to a close, Comrades Judges. 

What should be done with Levin? I will not hide from you that 
at this moment, when I raise the question as to what should be 
done with Levin, the infinitely dear features of Maxim Gorky, the 
great writer, our national pride, the pride of the whole of toiling 
mankirid, appear before my mind’s eye, as do the features of that 
ardent Bolshevik, Comrade Kuibyshev, and of that uncomprom- 
ising fighter against the enemies of the people, that man of en- 
cyclopaedic erudition, Comrade Menzhinsky. Had it not been for 
the crimes of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’? committed 
through the hands of Levin and two other doctors, these great 
people would have been alive now, and by their active, creative 
and spfendid lives would have brought no small benefit to the 
cause of the building of Socialism, which they served all their 
lives and which is served by all the politically mature people 
of our country. 

But nevertheless, Comrades Judges, I still say that despite the 
weight of these thoughts, Levin should remain alive, although he 
should be given a very severe punishment. Your sentence 
is now awaited by these gentlemen in the prisoners’ dock, who 
have committed a series of the most heinous crimes, who from the 
day of the revolution have fought against their people, against 
the working class, against. the Party, against the independence of 
their country. They are the actual murderers of Gorky, Kuibyshev 
and Menzhinsky, but they are also guilty in that three doe- 
tors became murderers. This also lies at their door. They are 
the murderers of these doctors. For their nefarious ends they made 
murderers of people foreign to their criminal views, to their crim- 
inal activity. They transformed the art of an old doctor in help- 


_ ing suffering mankind into a weapon of death in his hands. Had 


Levin not met them, he would have lived peacefully to the end of 
his days, rendering aid to sufferers. ` 
- So, then, can an equal sign be placed between Levin and 
these gentlemen, however heinous his personal crimes? And while 
they, these gentlemen, are useless and worthless in the coming 
struggle for the happiness of mankind, old Dr. Levin can still live 
the few years which remain him, and attempt to expiate at least 
a part of his crimes by helping suffering mankind. I ask you to 
spare Dr. Levin his life. l 

THE PRESIDENT: Comrade Kommodov, member of the Col- 
legium of Defence, will now speak. 
~ COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE KOMMODOV: I think, Comrades 
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ges, that there is no need for me to tell you how difficult is the 
l a Defence Counsel in the present case. This difficulty is 
rendered greater by the stern demand of the State Prosecutor, which 
has met with universal endorsement by Soviet public opinion. 

But asfar as our abilities and strength permit, it behooves us to 
vather at least bit by bit the arguments that will make it possible 
for us to ask, and for you perhaps to satisfy our request, and to 
depart from the stern demand that rang out from the lofty tribune 
of the State Prosecutor in relation to our clients. 

The crimes of Levin, the crimes of Kazakov, the crimes of Plet- 
nev are undoubtedly one link in a very long chain of crimes, which 
in their sum total characterize the methods, modes and means of 
struggle employed against a a power by its enemies through- 

e course of these twenty years. noes 
omt his struggle died down at times only to burst forth again with 
greater force. Especially has it revived in recent years—a fact 
that must undoubtedly be connected with the advent to power of 
fascism, which found loyal eae shape of all the counter- 

ionary parties within the Union. f 
ae A n form of government is based on the degradation of 


mankind and cannot reconcile itself with the existence of acountry | 


where the system of social life is based on the principle of so- 
cial justice and respectfor human dignity. That is why the struggle 
against the Soviet Union has been placed on the order of the day by 
fascism as a most urgent task. And, as a matter of fact, they do not 
hide this. Bring to mind, Comrades Judges, the September 1936 
Nuremberg Congress, the leaders of the fascist party, who openly 
and cynically preached a crusade against the Soviet power. 
Several months prior to this, an article was printed in the Po- 
lish paper “Bunt Mlodich”’ (“Revolt of Youth’’) which stated: 
“We consider the main thing for modern Poland to be the need to 
smash the Germano-Russian pincers in which Poland finds itself 
today. In view of the fact that the struggle of over-populated Po- 
land against over-populated Germany is simply absurd, we must 
destroy Russia... deprive her of her hegemony in the East, and 
acquire the land we need for colonization at the expense of Russia. 
In printing this item, ‘“Pravda”’ correctly called these young 
people brainless. But it is characteristic that the struggle against 
the Soviet Union is carried on openly through the press. To. this 
should be added an item in the Japanese newspaper “Reki-si- 
_ Koren,” which was reprinted by “Pravda,’’ and in which a Ja- 
panese official, Sigotomi, discusses the idea of the same food for 
horses and for men in the future war. And his point of departure 
was as follows: the rice required by the Japanese will not grow at 
the war fronts, while the available food reserves will freeze there. 
It is absolutely clear that what is referred to here is not a war 
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in Singapore, but a war in cold Russia; it is clear that they are 
openly and cynically preaching a crusade against the Soviet Union. 

Thus the struggle against the Soviet Union by fascism has been 
placed on the order of the day as an urgent task. What means do 
they employ in the fight against us? I would say—all means by which 
in their opinion they can weaken the Soviet Union and lead to the 
destruction of the Soviet Union, which help or can help them inthe 
coming war. Do not seek, Comrades Judges, for scruples as to the 
means of struggle. One of the characteristic features of the advent 
of the fascists to power is the complete corruption of public morals. 
The methods of struggle against the Soviet Union are espionage, 
wrecking, acts of diversion and murder, support for armed gangs, 
terror, etc.—an entire assortment of means designed to bring about 
the weakening and crushing of the Soviet Union. The Procurator has 
cited here to you innumerable cases of espionage, wrecking and terror. 
The forms of wrecking have changed somewhat in recent times; 

I would say they have become more subtle and more dangerous. 

Remember the wrecking activities spoken of by Chernov, for- 
mer People’s Commissar of Agriculture,-and by Khodjayev—the 
wrecking in agriculture and in sericulture. The accused Chernov 
related how on his instructions a plague bacillus was cultivated 
without its virulence being destroyed. Whole factories were set 
up which supplied these preparations as prophylactic means, 
whereas actually they were a means of spreading infection. 

As far as I am concerned, it is clear to me that with such wreck- 
ing work carried through onthe instructions of Chernov and Khod- 
jayev, there were also undoubtedly people who suffered innocently. 

Khodjayev said here literally the following: we hit and hit 
hard at those who opposed the operation of these wrecking measures. 
To use Khodjayev’s words, they carried through these wrecking 
measures under the guise of mechanization, and those who resisted 
them they accused of anti-Soviet sentiments and dealt with them. 
And so it seems to me that many local officials suffered thereby; 
many local officials who did not suspect all the monstrous designs 
of the enemy were the victims of these individuals. 

In terrorist activity new methods of removing political leaders 
have also appeared. It should be stated that in the fascist coun- 
tries terrorism is particularly widespread. It is valued there not 
only as a means of removing unwanted people, but mainly as a 
means of provoking war as well. I will say more—there are theore- 
ticians who have found an ideological basis for justifying terrorism 
as a means of struggle against the Soviet Union. Very character- 
istic in this connection is.the report of a certain Professor Radu- 
lescu at the Fourth Conference for the Unification of Criminal 
Legislation, held in Paris. At this conference Professor Radu- 
lescu was the official reporter on the question of terrorism. And 
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it is interesting how this professor disclosed the meaning and con- 
tent of this international delictum in his report: “It is a matter of 
attempts undertaken either with the aim of violently destroying 
all political and legal organization of society, attempts character- 
istic of the anarchists, or with the aim of violently overthrowing 
the economic and social order of the majority_of the modern states, 
attempts characteristic of revolutionary Communism. Revolutionary 
Communism,’’ continues Radulescu, “in our days constitutes one 
of the most dangerous threats to public order in general. 

I repeat, he was the official reporter on the question of terror- 
ism, quite openly and cynically preaching terrorism against the 
leaders of Communism, against the revolutionary movement. 

One could point further to the attempt at the Brussels Conference 
of the fascist criminologist Garofolo, to place the actions of the 
working people fighting for liberation from the yoke of Aa tea 
from the capitalist yoke, on a par with those of internationa 
thieves and counterfeiters. With such an understanding of terror- 
ism, ideologically justified against the Soviet Union, andnot only 
against the Soviet Union, but against the leaders of the Communi st 
movement in general, what is there surprising, then, in the fact 
that terrorist activity has revived in all countries of the world, and 
terrorist acts are occurring in all parts ofthe globe? This activity 
has revived in our country as well. There has also been a refine- 
ment, 1 would say, in the methods and modes of terrorist acts, 
and the method employedin the present case, In relation to Comrades 
Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev and Gorky, is a fundamentally new one. 

You remember, Comrades Judges, the period of kulak terrorism 
which existed in the years 1929-30-31, when many honest and 
active Soviet workers, village librarians, village newspaper corres- 
pondents, perished. You remember that the usual means em- 
ployed in committing these terrorist acts was the sawed-off shot- 
gun, the axe, the dagger, the knife. Later on we see how terrorist 
acts were carried through according to a definite, organized plan. 
Call to mind the murder of that people’s tribune, Sergei Mironovich 
Kirov. From the Pyatakov trial and the present trial we know 
that terrorist groups were organized throughout the Soviet Union. 

One of the methods of murder in the present case is the method 
characterized by Yagoda as *‘death from disease. I must say that 
the history of human malefactions does not know of such a method. 
Comrade the Procurator cited cases of numerous poisoning by doc- 
tors, characteristic of the Middle Ages. Quite right. The entire his- 


tory of the Florentine Republic during the days of the Borgias and | 


ne magus ted 
Medici, was full of cases of poisoning. Frequently they too resor 

to the aid of physicians. Pope Alexander VI, having poisoned 
Cardinal Orsini with the assistance of doctors, cynically told the 
College of Cardinals that ‘‘we placed him in the hands of the very 
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best doctors.’’ At that. time poisoning, as a means of doing away 
with people, was usually practised through some medium such as 
gloves, books, flowers, perfumes, furniture. 

But what Yagoda devised bears a far more subtle character, 
I know of no such example in Russian practice. I have readin Sten- 
dhal’s novels of something like it in the days of the Medici, but 
I know of no other examples. At first Pletnev also understood this 
method as a proposal to use poison, but Yagoda told him, ‘No, that 
is crude, too crude and dangerous; the thing to do is to employ a 
suitable method of treatment to hasten the end of the people whom 
you will be called on to treat.” 

Any employment of poisonis undoubtedly more dangerous than 
the method that has begun to be employed in recent times, parti- 
cularly in the present case. Although there are poisons which 
vanish rapidly they leave traces of pathological or anatomical 
changes in the organism. l 

Defence Counsel Braude has spoken of how Yagoda explained 
the idea of death from disease to the investigating authorities. 
I must say that one cannot read these words.in the formulation 
used by Yagoda himself to describe it without shuddering. 

It is very simple, says Yagoda. A person fallsill, and everybody 
becomes accustomed to his being sick. The doctor can facilitate his 
recovery, but the physician can also facilitate his death. This is 
the gist of the idea. ‘‘And all the rest,’? adds Yagoda, ‘‘isa matter 
of technique. ”™? According to Yagoda, when he told this to the old 
man Levin, the latter was stupefied. 

There are many, very many cruel methods of killing. But I must 
say that not a single one of these methods is so heartrending, so 
nerve-racking as the method described in the present case, even 
though the individual does not die in a ravine with a broken head, 
but at home in his bed, surrounded by the solicitude of all. No 
other method of killing can arouse such public indignation as this 
one. i 

It is aninsult to all the ethical principles of the doctor, who 
even on the battlefield must render aid to the enemy. This method 
kills the confidence of patients in physicians. 

That is why it shocks public opinion so. Itis so horrible that it 
leaves a sort of depressed feeling in the mind when you learn of it. 

The question arises, how could doctors each of whom has forty 
years of medical practice to his credit, and who have grown greyin 
their profession, resort to such a method of murder? 

Comrades Judges, every profession undoubtedly gives rise to 
definite instincts, as for instance the profession of Defence Counsel 
gives rise to an instinct of defence; the same is true of physicians. 
To resort to such a method of killing, one must uproot this instinct, 
kill oneself as a doctor and then undertake the murder of a human 
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being. How could they commit such i is i f 
í ; ! a crime? This is i 
which cannot but agitate people, a question which o te 
ive ng, a question which perhaps prevents many people from sleep- 
ing peacefully. And it is our task to explain this difficult problem 
An explanation easily arises in the sense that perhaps it 
oe assisted by personal sentiments, or anti-Soviet sentiments 
Tak that is not the explanation, and I shall take the liberty of 
saying why. Had Pletnev’s anti-Soviet sentiments been a sufficient 
stimulus for him to resort to such a crime, Levin would not have 
needed the assistance of Yagoda, who had to exert pressure on 
eee pee he rete to such a crime. It would have been suffi- 
t tor Levin alone to have said th 
readily ee e word and Pletnev would 
ut what do we see? We see the o i i 
f pposite. Levin told 
ae told oe ae before the meeting with oe a 
ne nor the other had committed i 
on eee ae a any wrecking. More than that, 
lenzhinsky had moved to Moscow, to his resid i 
I ; ence in Mesh - 
skaya Street—and when Kazakov saw that the air ae ee 
eee one in which the very sick Comrade Menzhi nsky found diffi: 
culty in breathing, he gave instructions for all the rooms to be 


aired, for Menzhinsky to be brought onto the balcony. And that day . 


he went to Yagoda who met him with th Sie 
ane about, why don’t you act?” se 
at is the significance of the very summons t 
the o Pletne 
Kazakov to go to Yagoda? It signified that Levin did not ink 
ore ng able by a mere talk, or by playing on Kazakov’s base 
eelings and Pletney’s anti-Soviet sentiments, to spur them on to 
monstrous crimes. And this is understandable, because before 
een ng ae crime both the one and the other had to change. 
Nature and uproot the instinct that had ari 
ve of medical activity. Nyse peer 
; at also was not enough. Yagoda attempted to draw Plet 
evs this crime by playi ng on his anti-Soviet Semen He Gale 
of the unification of all anti-Soviet forces, asserting that he Yagoda 
Behe help themin their counter-revolutionary action. But he him- 
ie ee ae assertions would produce favourable re- 
ults, t way he demanded to be given compromisi t 
rial affecting Pletnev. But even when Plet : prone 
1 ] ; nev saw the compromis- 
ing material that had i i Tie sti 
er ae ad been gathered against him by Yagoda he still 
Then Yagoda resorted. to the most effecti 
zoda : ective means; he threat- 

le, and said: “I shall not stop at the most extreme measures 46 
ee you to serve me.’’ Read the following in Yagoda’s testimony 
T ne eee with Kazakov: “Why are you fiddling 
about? Why do you do things on your own account which you 
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zakov~was with Menzhinsky; at that time. 


should not do??? When Kazakov began to justify himself, says 
Yagoda, “1 threatened him, I hurled a volley of threats at him, 
and he agreed.”’ 

Thus that old man Levin, was right when he said: ‘‘Fear of 
threats, fear of Yagoda, spurred me on to this crime.’’ And he was 
right not only as regards himself, but also as regards his fellow 
accused, Pletnev and Kazakov. 

Allow me to dwell on this moment. It was the most terrible 
moment in their lives, it was more terrible than the trial and the 
sentence. For that reason allow me to dwell upon it. 

Comrades Judges, blackmailing by threats of death is no joke. 

It breaks down not only men of flaccid old age but sometimes even 
strong, powerful, healthy young men. In 1880 at the trial of the 
“Sixteen” young Okladsky said in his last plea: “I do not ask 
the Court for clemency. Any clemency whatsoever would be humil- 
iation to me.’’ But in a few months’ time he became a traitor. 
What took place in this period? Merely aninterview with Sudeykin, 
who said to him: ‘‘Death or treachery.’’ And he chose the second. 
Blackmailing by threats of death is no-joke. But how else could 
both Pletnev and Kazakov take Yagoda’s threat? How else could 
Yagoda’s threats be taken by Pletnev, to whom Yagoda stated: 
“I shall not stop at the most extreme measures both in relation 
to yourself and in relation to your family, to compel you to serve 
me.’ How else could Yagoda’s threats be taken by Kazakov, to 
whom Levin said when blessing him as he was about to see Yagoda: 
“You must understand that this man will stop at nothing, this 
man forgets nothing.” And was Levin not right? Did the law keep 
Yagoda back from committing monstrous crimes? Did conscience 
keep Yagoda back from engaging in unheard of infamy? Did reason 
hold him back from committing desperate acts? What else could 
have held him back? The lack of opportunities? But you know the 
degree of authority with which Yagoda was invested. What 
could have prevented him from achieving his nefarious aims? The 
lack of will power? Weak nerves? Who can believe this! 

> What tenacity one must possess, what craftiness one must 
possess to enable one, while occupying such a responsible post, 
being in the public eye, and having as his main task the struggle 
to preserve and protect the Socialist state over a number of years, 
to carry on work daily to bring about the defeat of the state and to 
go unpunished! 

_ In the last analysis, both Yagoda and his accomplices miscal- 
culated. They did not understand one thing, the chief thing. If 
there are dozens of unscrupulous people sapping the foundations 
of the Soviet Union, there are millions of honest people protecting 
it by their vigilance and devotion. 

That is why the ruin they were preparing for the Soviet Union 
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and at the same time for each one of us descended on their own 
heads. He who sows the wind reaps the whirlwind. 

But it is not they who are important to me just now. What is 
important to me is the behaviour of Pletnev and Kazakov at that 
ill-fated moment when they were face to face with Yagoda in his 
office. The question was put to them bluntly. They understood 
quite well that the menace facing them was a real one. What is 
more, both Kazakov and Pletnev understood perfectly well that 
Yagoda could not but carry out his threats. This was dictated by 
the position of Yagoda himself. After Yagoda had spoken of the 
conspiracy, after Yagoda had stated that he himself was a parti- 
cipant in the conspiracy, after he had made the proposition to them 
to commit this monstrous crime, he could not but carry out his 
threats. 

In what way could he safeguard himself against Kazakov and 
Pletnev as witnesses of his conversation with them? 

There were two ways: either atall costs to win them as accomplices 
inthe crime, and then they would be silent, or else to compel them 
to be silent, even at the price of destroying them. It is impossible 
to invent any third way. These were the conditions under which the 
question was raised before Pletnev and Kazakov. 

Comrades Judges, under these conditions they had to give a reply 
without delay. There was no way for them to escape. There was 
no time to think the matter over. Here was a moment when the 
fate of a man was being decided. And at that moment Yagoda was 
eyeing them with his evil, piercing glance. I can imagine that this 
fatal, piercing glance crushed their consciousness, paralysed their 
will, killed their feelings. Reason, when shaken, Comrades Judges, 
often does not bear up under its own weight and goes mad, and a 
free man is broken. 

Perhaps I do not possess the necessary words capable of enabl- 
ing you to feel the whole horror of the moment through which 
Pletnev and Kazakov passed. If I had had these words at my 
command, I would not be in the least uneasy as to their lives: 

The horrible thing is frequently not in what an individual does 
but what he becomes afterwards. What did they become after this 
moment of their fall? Before they became the murderers of others 
they morally murdered themselves. This was a moment which killed 
them themselves. They made their conscience, the conscience of 
physicians, black as the conscience of a tyrant. They bespattered 
the name of professor with the filth of unbelievable crimes, they cast 
shame on the halo surrounding men of science, they trampled upon the 
name of man. Only a great psychologist can describe such moments. 

All the rest is the consequence. of this moment. The moment 

Yagoda broke them, the moment they gave their consent, they 
became moral corpses, they killed themselves. And you, Comrades 
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Judges, know who it was that spurred them on first to moral 
suicide and then to the murder of others. l 

That is why I request clemency for them. That is why the Coun- 
sel for Defence asks that they not be placed on the same level in 
punishment as those who were their murderers. 

There is yet another argument for the defence. When speaking 
here of participation in crimes, the Procurator theoretically cor- 
rectly developed the thought that a member of an organization 
is responsible for all the crimes committed by that organization. 
But as a practical man, as the State Prosecutor, he told you, Com- 
rades Judges, that in each specific case one must judge how closely 
one or another criminal was implicated in the commission of the ` 
crime. This gave him grounds for departing from the severe demand 
of punishment in relation to the accused Rakovsky and Bessonov. 

According to this standard, have Pletnev and Kazakov less 
grounds for clemency? They were drawn into the chain of these 
great crimes later. Others of the accused are guilty of crimes ex- 
tending from the year 1918 to the present time. My clients did not 
know of this, were not privy to this. 

We believe, Comrades Judges, that you will take these argu- 
ments of the defence into account, and that despite the series of 
ghastly and unparalleled monstrous crimes committed by Pletnev, 
Kazakov atid Levin you will find it possible to spare their lives. 
And if they are destined to live, after your sentence, then let them 
remember the words of a certain public figure of the Great French 
Revolution who said: ‘‘Mercy can also be insulted if it is given 
to the unworthy.’’ Their task will be to use the rest of their lives 
to prove that they were worthy of the mercy extended to them 
by you. They have admitted their guilt. They have stated: “We 
repent.’’ And I believe them, Comrades Judges. Woe wears no mask. 

When Pletnev wrote in his statement to Comrade Yezhov that 
after confessing he felt relief, when Kazakov said the same thing, 
they were not being hypocritical. In their position, their con- 
science, the trial, the punishment and the mental suffering are all 
that can reconcile them to themselves, at least to some extent. At 
times distress is the only form of truth, and they well understand it. 

-I have said that the task before them, if they are destined to 
live, is to prove that they are worthy of mercy. How can they do 
this? They must forget themselves, and give everything they pos- 
sess—knowledge, experience, practice, theory—to the fatherland 
that they betrayed. And they do have something to give. Forty 
years of Pletnev’s medical, clinical, professorial, and pedagogical 
activities have given him great scientific treasure. He is capable of 
work, even while under detention he has been engaged on his scien- 
tific works. Kazakov has a medical, chemical and agronomical 
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education. Thirty years of research work have undoubtedly enriched 
Kazakov and he must pass on this wealth to others. 


They must give themselves to their fatherland without stint. , 


This is the demand made on them by their defence if they are 
fated to live. And to you, Comrades Judges, I address only one 
appeal—spare them their lives. : l 

THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for 20 minutes. 


* * *% 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 
rise. 

THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
Accused Bessonov, inasmuch as you have declined Counsel, you are 
entitled to make a speech in your defence, or perhaps you wish to 
combine your speech in defence with your last plea? 

BESSONOV: Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Grinko? 

GRINKO: I waive the speech in defence, I shall combine it 
with my last plea. > 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Chernov? 

CHERNOV: I waive the speech in defence. I shall say every- 
thing in my last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Ivanov? : 

IVANOV: I waive it. I shall defend myself in my last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Krestinsky, do you wish to 
avail yourself of your right to a speech in defence? 

KRESTINSKY: No, only my last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Zubarev? 

ZUBAREV: I waive the speech in defence. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rykov? 

RYKOV: I shall only make a last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Sharangovich? l 

SHARANGOVICH: I do not intend to defend myself, therefore 
I waive the speech in defence, I shall only speak in the last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Khodjayev? 

KHODJAYEV: I also waive it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Zelensky? 

ZELENSKY: I waive it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Ikramov, do you wish to avail 
yourself of your right to a speech in defence? 

IKRAMOV: I waive it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rakovsky? 

RAKOVSKY: I waive the speech in defence, I shall only avail 
myself of my last plea. Sg 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rosengoltz, do you wish to avail 
yourself of your right to a speech in defence? 
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ROSENGOLTZ: No, I shall avail myself only of the last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bukharin? 

BUKHARIN: I waive a special speech in defence, but shall 
combine defence on certain points of the accusation with my last _ 

lea. l 
i THE PRESIDENT: Accused Bulanov? | 
BULANOV: I shall only avail myself of the last plea. 
THE PRESIDENT: Accused Yagoda? 

YAGODA: Only the last plea. i 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Kryuchkov? 

KRYUCHKOV: Only the last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Maximov-Dikovsky? 

MAXIMOV: I shall avail myself of the last plea. 

THE PRESIDENT: In that case we shall pass on to the last 

leas. Accused Bessonov, you have your last plea. 

BESSONOV: Citizens Judges, together with the other accused 
I answer here before the proletarian Court for the very grave crimes 
against the state, committed by the “bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites’? and by myself personally as one who actively participated in 
it. Of these crimes the most terrible, tremendous, is the treason to 
the fatherland of which Iam guilty. I was an intermediary in and 
participant of the criminal negotiations between the “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites’’and fascist circlesin Germany. In these negotiations 
there culminated the criminal collaboration begun long ago be- 
tween the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ and the fascist agency 
abroad, a collaboration designed to undermine the military and 
economic power of the U. S. S. R., to hasten a fascist attack on the 
land of victorious Socialism. ; 

In these negotiations the war incendiaries from both sides elab- 
orated a monstrous line for the defeat of the U.S.S.R., out- 
lined a plan of huge territorial concessions to the enemy. 

The stern hand of proletarian justice was timely in uncovering 
the ghastly ulcers of treason and treachery, in exposing the mon- 
strous plot and placing its participants, including myself, before 
the relentless responsibility of Soviet law. a 

1 was also an intermediary and participant in the criminal 
connections between the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’? and 
the whiteguard émigré section of the so-called ‘‘Trudovaya Kres- 
tyanskaya Partia. ”? Deprived of all support whatsoever within the 
country, spurred on by their fascist masters, the leaders of the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ strove to gather under their wing 
all the agents of fascism within the U.S.S.R., including the 
so-called ‘“Trudovaya Krestyanskaya Partia.” Proletarian justice 
dealt a crushing blow to this miserable effort, too. l n 

Not all the crimes of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, 
of which I personally am also guilty, such as the execution of 
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the heinous design to destroy the great writer of the working class, 
the treacherous killing of several outstanding figures of the Soviet 
country could be prevented by justice. But apart from the crimes 
spoken of in the Indictment and in the speech of Citizen the 
State Prosecutor, I must admit yet another crime against prole- 
tarian justice, which has not been spoken of at the trial. 

In the year that has passed since I wasarrested, I have already on 
one occasion faced a proletarian Court, and hid from it the facts of 
my anti-Soviet activity of which I am accused at the present trial. 

I was arrested on February 28, last year. The investigation 
on my first case lasted five and a half months. Extensive material 
was collected by the organs of the People’s Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs, a large number of witnesses was examined, sev- 
eral confrontations took place, references were collected with 
regard to me and my connections from all places where I had 
worked. Everything was checked up. A year has gone by and 
what then? 

Making use of the fact that the testimony given about me by 
individuals not participating. in the present trial did not 
completely reflect the real state of affairs, I stubbornly denied the 


main charges preferred against me, namely, that I belonged to an ~ 


illegal anti-Soviet organization. 

On August 13, last year, I faced the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court which was composed of almost the same 
people as in the present trial, but sat in camera, and applied the 
law of December 1, 1934. The Military Collegium subjected all 
the accusations made against me to a careful examination. | was 
enabled to give an extensive explanation on all the questions put 
to me. However, in Court as well, I continued the same tactics 
of disavowal that I had masteredat the investigation. After a 
thorough investigation of the case,.the Military Collegium did 
not consider it possible either to acquit me or to pass sentence on 
me, and sent my case for further examination.) 

An additional four and a half months passed by. During that 
time the organs of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Af- 
fairs discovered several threads capable of leading to the discovery 
of my illegal anti-Soviet activity. And it was only at the end of 
last year that there was discovered for the first time the thread 
that led from Krestinsky to me. On October 28, last year, exactly 
ten months after my arrest, I was shown that part of Krestinsky’s 
testimony which exposed me as the liaison man between the ‘ bloc 


of Rights and Trotskyites’’ and abroad and Trotsky. Since Krestin- 


sky, after Pyatakov, was the only person who knew everything 
about my anti-Soviet activity, I no longer had the energy and did 


not attempt to maintain my former position of disavowal, I only. 
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asked for a few days in which to think things over, and these were 
granted to me. I was faced with the choice: either to continue my 
former tactics of disavowal with immeasurably smaller chances of 
success, in view of the fact that the investigating authorities pos- 
sessed far greater materials about my anti-Soviet activity and were | 
onthe unerringly correct road, or else, to make a clean breast of 
everything that I knew to the investigation authorities. 

- Only on December 30 of last year ‘did I state to the investi- 
gating authorities that I was breaking resolutely and utterly 
with my criminal past, and that I would begin to give testimony 
frankly and thoroughly. I did not prevaricate nor did I deny things. 
The break with the criminal past—and I very clearly understood 
this—could only assume one form, the form of complete, frank 
detailed testimony. I testified absolutely everything I knew both 
of the facts that were wholly or partly known to the investigating 
authorities, and of facts that were not known to the investigating 
authorities. I mention this circumstance not because I wish to 
see in it any circumstance mitigating my guilt, but only in 
order by this touch to complete the picture of the ten months of 
fruitless struggle against proletarian justice, a struggle that has 
the sad advantage of being outstandingly long even at the 
present trial. 

Citizens Judges, lofty words are out of place and not very 


` convincing on the lips of a person accused, as I am, of very grave 


crimes against the State. It is late to beat one’s breast, and—to 
repeat the words of Citizen the State Prosecutor—to unmask one’s 
own crimes. But there is one circumstance on which I cannot but 
touch. Not because I see in it the mitigation of my tremendous 
guilt, but because it alone has given me the strength to avail my- 
self of the right of accused to make a last plea. My criminal activ- 
ity took place in the conditions of work carried on abroad. My 
lengthy detachment from Soviet realities also explains to a consi der- 
able degree the fact that I took the criminal path. The more than 
six years of my sojourn ina directly capitalist environment had 
a fatal effect on my political behaviour. 

But there is another side to this fact of my stay abroad to 
which I would like to devote a couple of words. Had I beena con- 
sistent betrayer of my country, nothing, it would appear, would 
have prevented me remaining on the other side of the border, 
particularly after the trial of January, 1937, when Pyatakov—the 
immediate leader of my criminal work, about whose possible 
testimony against me I could build the most gloomy conjectures 
was exposed and sentenced, and yet, at the first call in February 
1937, { appeared in Moscow to answer before the fatherland. 
Now it is this, at first glance, inexplicable inconsistency, which 
drove me to my country, while criminal logic apparently should 
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have dictated the opposite to me, that gives me the right to say 
now: whatever the sentence of the proletarian Court, it will be the 
sentence of my country, and I shall accept it with resignation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Grinko, you may avail yourself 
of your last plea. e 

-GRINKO: I am making my last plea not in order to defend 
myself before the. Supreme Court. I have nothing to say in my 
defence. Nor shall I make use of this plea in order to ask for a 
mitigation of the sentence. I have no right to a mitigation of the 
sentence. I am wholly and completely in agreement with the quali- 
fication and political estimation, both of our crimes in general 
and of my crimes in particular, as given in the speech of the 
Procurator of the U.S.S.R. Yes, that is how things stand. 

I face the Supreme Court as a traitor to the country, as an 
active participant of the plot of the Rights and Trotskyites against 
Socialism victorious inthe U.S.S.R., as anally and agent of cap- 
italism in its mortal struggle against Socialism, as an offender 
against the state who had set his hand to the preparation of the 
provocation of war, of the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. for 
the benefit of fascism, who had set his hand to the preparation of 
the murder of the best people of our country and to the violent 
overthrow of the Socialist state and public order in the U.S.S.R. 

There is nothing to be added to this list of crimes. Many facts 
and criminal deeds of the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ be- 
came known to me, as apparently to several others of the accused, 
for the first time in the Court itself. But I must say to you outright 
that the most monstrous of these crimes—the monstrous murders 
of the best people of our country as outlined by Yagoda, facts that 
I was unaware of before—have not surprised me, for in them I have 
beheld the countenance and handiwork of the plot of Rights and 
Trotskyites; in them I have beheld the line of the ‘bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites’’ and its leaders. Our former leaders would have 
done better had they not made any attempt at all in Court to mi- 
tigate in any way whatsoever their direct responsibility for all 
these deeds. None of us can or should avoid this responsibility. 

Like some others of the accused, I face the Court as a direct 
agent and spy of fascist powers and their intelligence services, 
as a direct ally of fascism in its struggle against the U.S.S.R. 

But it was not fascism that made me such. Fascism gathered 
for itself the ready fruits of the many years of struggle by the Trot- 
skyites and the Rights against the Party and the Soviet power. 
Itis to Trotsky and Bukharin that Iam obliged for the ‘ideology,’ 
pardon the expression, and the school of monstrous double-dealing 
led us all to outright fascism. 

I face the Court asa Ukrainian bourgeois nationalist and at the 
same time asa participant in the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. >? 
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This ig no chance combination. The hunting after bourgeois na- 
tionalists and the political corruption of unstable political elements 
in the national republics are old-established stubbornly conducted 
tactics of the Trotskyites and the Rights. 

It was along the criminal treasonable path that the Ukrain- 
ian national-fascist organizations came to join the forces of the 
counter-revolution united in the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.”’ 
This Ukrainian national-fascist organization operated at one and 
the same time both on the instructions of the ‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’ and on the instructions of the fascist intelligence 
services. 

My very grave crimes, as a participant in the plot of Rights 
and Trotskyites are to a tremendous degree aggravated by the 
following circumstances. 

Firstly, as one of the organizers of the Ukrainian national- 
fascist organization, I operated particularly in the Ukraine, that 
is to say, at the main gates through which German fascism is 
preparing its blow against the U.S.S.R. 

At the orders of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ and of 
the German intelligence service, the Ukrainian national-fascist 
organization, including myself, conducted a tremendous amount 
of work to undermine the western border of the U.S.S.R. And 
it seems to me that it is only the absence of the desire to tell the 
complete truth to the Court that explains the fact that while both 
Rykov and Bukharin admit persona! contacts with me, as a par- 
ticipant of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ they deny 
contact through me with the Ukrainian national-fascist organi- 
zation which was an important card in the anti-Soviet struggle 
of the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.”’ 

This Ukrainian national-fascist organization—Lyubchenko, 
Poraiko and others—completes the last link in the long chain of 
criminal deeds committed against the Ukrainian people, by various 
factions of Ukrainian bourgeois-nationalism from the very begin- 
ning of the revolution. ; ; 

The Procurator of the U.S.S.R. was right when he said that 
under the leadership of the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet gov- 
ernment, the Ukrainian people, advancing along the road of the 
national policy of Leninand Stalin, have been raised to sucha high 
level as never before in all its previous history. The Bolshevik 

-Party and Soviet power have created the Ukrainian state, they 
have made the Ukraine a very rich industrial and collective 
farming country, they have raised Ukrainian national cul- 
ture to an unprecedented high level. And this Ukrainian national 
fascist organization, which it is my sad lot to represent before the 
Court, was, by resorting to bogus slogans of national‘independence, ”’ 
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leading the Ukrainian people to the yoke of German fascists 
and Polish gentry. ; 

The second circumstance which makes my guilt, as a parti- 
cipant in the plot ọf Rights and Trotskyites, more grave is that 
for over two years I knew of the conspiracy in the Red Army, 
I was personally connected with a number of the outstanding 
military conspirators who were undermining the defensive power 
of the U:S.S.R. and preparing its defeat. I knew and was con- 
nected, with people both in the Ukrainian organization as well 
asin the Red Army, who were preparing to do what was spoken 
of at this trial, to open the front to the enemy. 

‘The third circumstance which adds to the gravity of my guilt 
before the peoples of the U.S.S.R. is that in the course of several 
months I knew not only of the general terrorist line of the centre 
of Rights and Trotskyites, but I also knew about the. fact that 
two terrorist groups, day after day, kept trailing Stalin and 
Yezhov, with the aim of assassinating them. In other words, 
I raised my hand against Stalin, who is honoured by the work- 
ing people of the entire world as the genius of liberated human- 
ity, and against Yezhov, who personifies the great determination 
of the Party to crush the enemies of the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, my guilt is made more grave by the high station 
which I occupied, by my high post and by the confidence shown 
in me by the Central Committee and Stalin. 

The Party raised me from the petty-bourgeois mire, 
it placed me in a high post in the government, a high station, 
entrusted me with State secrets and with control over the 
State finances of the U.S.S.R. I betrayed these secrets. I per- 
mitted, I collaborated in the utilization of State funds, public 
funds of the U.S.S.R. to finance an unparalleled conspiracy 
against the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

I recall one episode of my life. In 1933, when the Ukrainian 
nationalist organization was destroyed and several of my clo- 
sest pals were arrested, I was Seriously compromised by my per- 
sonal contact with them. My Party organization recoiled from me. 
I was alone and isolated. And I wrote a personal letter to 
Stalin about this. On the very same day, on the very same eve- 
ning I received over the telephone from the leadership of the Central 
Committee a very warm message of comradely encouragement and 
support which put me at ease. And within a few months I was 
shown such confidence as is the dream of every Party member. 
I was elected to the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. 

And to all of this I replied by betrayal, by darkest betrayal, 
of the Party, the fatherland and Stalin. 

And it is in conditions like these, members of the Supreme 
Court, that I must tell you of my remorse. I very well understand 
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with what scorn and contempt every Soviet person will s 
words of repentance coming as hey do fea me. Noe 
{ must say this because it corresponds to the truth, because there is 
no one else to whom I can address these words. In the situation in 
which Ifound myself there was only one way open to me to prove 
by my deeds that I have repented, and that was to disclose all the 
facts of the conspiracy arid all the participantsin the conspiracy 
known to me to the investigating authorities and the Court. I have 
done this to the end. In my testimony 1 did not spare myself, did 
not spare any of my confederates. I named all the facts and all 
the plotters known to me. I must confess that I did not dothisat once 
But was it possible for me at one blow to overcome the inertia of 
many years of stubborn and dangerous underground struggle against 
the Soviet government, to suppress the feeling of friendship for 
accomplices, to destroy the ulcer of double-dealing, to suppress 
the feeling of shame? Ina word, could Tat once lay bare my soul 
ee of eee es like of which the world has never seen? 
ut I have done this to the very end and 
possibility of verifying this. ý PAER a oe 
In my situation there is still another form in whi 

repentance. Unfortunately thisis a form which a 
checked by the Court but nonetheless this form does not cease 
to exist because of this. I refer to my inner feeling of satistaction. 
{ make bold to speak of my happiness at the fact that our vi lain- 
ous conspiracy has been discovered and that the unexampled 
calamities, which we were preparing and partially carried out 
against the U.S.S.R., have been averted. The People’s Commis- 
sariat of Internal Affairs, given new vitality, wiped out the plot 

of Rights and Trotskyites in their last lair. I am glad of this. 
I will accept the most severe verdict—the suprem — 
as deserved. I have only one wish: I wish to live i ne eee 
last days or hours, no matter how few they may be, I wish to live 
through and die not as an enemy taken prisoner by the Soviet 
government, but as a citizen of the U.S.S.R. who has 
committed the gravest treachery to the fatherland, whom the 
fatherland has severely punished for this, but who repented. 


THE PRESIDENT: Accused Ch 
last plea. ernov, you may make your 


CHERNOV: Citizens Judges, I am takin 
i i ; g advantage of m 
right to the accused’s last plea not in order to defend or a 
myself. The heinous crimes which I committed against the 
a Soviet country can neither be exculpated nor defended. 
am a traitor to the Socialist fatherland. I was selling the in- 
terests of the fatherland to fascism, that enemy of the sort PE IR: 
and ofthe whole of humanity. Iam a spy in the employ of the Ger- 
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intelligence service, an active member of the counter-revolu- 
oy ee of Rights, an organization of wrecking and di- 
version. Iam an active participant of the “bloc of Rightsand Trot= 
skyites,’? which had for its aim the overthrow of the Socialist 
social and state system existing in the U.S.S.R: and the restora- 
tion of.capitalism, the restoration of the power of the bourgeoisie. 
i am an active participant of the bloc which undertook crimes 
unprecedented in their monstrosity in order to achieve its aims— 
the restoration of capitalism, and utilized the whole arsenal of 
itry for this purpose. ; 
ae eee hich | committed, I nea can be A S 
r exculpated. They merit the most severe punishment. 
ph How bald it are abou that I, in whom the Party placed 
the greatest confidence, could betray the Party and fatherland 
and become a spy in the employ of the German intelligence 
service and a member of a counter-revolutionary organization? 
<- As I have already testified in Court, I had been a Menshevik in 
the course of a long period, and nota rank and file member of the 
Menshevik Party but the leader of one of its organizations, the 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk organization. I possessed sufficient education 
and political understanding to accept Menshevism conscientiously 
and fight for its program of the defence of capitalism. s 
"| joined the Communist Party at a time when the forces o 
counter-revolution in the country were already smashed and wher. 
the working class under a leadership of the Bolsheviks emerged 
ictorious from the civil war. re 
ate fine: of my entry into the Communist Party coincides 
with the beginning of the New Economic Policy. I did not appraise 
this policy in the way it was accepted by real Bolsheviks, butin my 
own, Menshevik way. Therefore, when the Party proceeded from: 
its policy of limiting the kulaks and the capitalist elements in the 
cities towards the policy of an offensive and routing of them, my 
Menshevik soul could not reconcile itself to such a policy and 
I began to look around, in the anti-Soviet groups and parties, for 
people whose views corresponded to my Menshevism and had 
practical aims implied the struggle for the overthrow of the Soviet 
government and the restoration of capitalism. 
| found people with these views in the equ ee 
organization of the Rights. The views and practical aims of oe 
organization fully and completely coincided with my own Menshe- 
vik views. In those days of 1928 I was yet a person of little impor- 
tance in the Party. In saying this I have not the slightest desire 


to minimize my guilt or belittle my crimes. My crimes are bound- 


less and monstrous. People like Rykov, Bukharin and Tomsky 
stood at the head of the counter-revolutionary organization of the 


Rights, and the fact that they atrived at the aim of overthrowing 


the Soviet government and restoring capitalism, that is to say 
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they arrived at Menshevism, strengthened me in my Menshevik 
stand. This played a definite role in my joining the counter- 
revolutionary organization of the Rights. l 

Dan played an important role in my entering upon the path 
ofa German spy. In his meetings with me Dan used to argue the 
necessity for the Rights to struggle against the Soviet power 
and to render assistance to capitalist states in the latter’s 
struggle for the common aim, that is, for the overthrow of Soviet 
power. The fact that Dan himself, as I became convinced later, 
was an agent of the German intelligence service, was of great 
importance in my consenting to become a German spy. In 
enumerating the reasons which. led me to espionage, I must 
also add my moral instability, namely, excessive drinking. 

Upon my return ta the Soviet Union from Germany it was 
my duty, not only as a member of the Party but as a citizen of 
the Soviet Union, to tell of the criminal contact which I had 
established with the German intelligence service. In doing so 
I would have reinstated myself in the ranks of honest citizens. 
I did not do this. I preferred to remain a traitor to the fatherland. 
During 1929 through Paul Scheffer and in the subsequent period 
up to my arrest, through Raivid, I served the German intelli- 
gence service and helped it in its struggle for the dismemberment 
of the Soviet Union and for the defeat of the U.S.S.R. in war. 

The commissions Ireceivedirom the Germanintelligence service, 
namely, to perform acts of wrecking and diversion coincided 
with the instructions which I received through Rykov from the 
centre of my counter-revolutionary organization of Rights. 
Essentially speaking there was no difference between the two. 
Both of them acted in one and the same direction, namely, striving 
to undermine the economic might and defence capacity of the 
Soviet Union and in this way to secure the latter’s defeat in war, 
the overthrow of Soviet power and the restoration of capitalism. 

This coincidence in the aims and practical instructions of 
the German intelligence service and of the centre of the Rights 
served as an extra inducement for me to continue espionage 
work and organize wrecking and acts of diversion. 

In the course of my criminal activities, as an active partici- 
pant of the counter-revolutionary organization of Rights and 
as a German spy, I carried out wrecking and diversion actions 


- of a monstrous character and on a large scale. I gave detailed 


testimony on this at the preliminary investigation and spoke 
of it in Court. l 

The Party had shown me the greatest confidence by placing 
me at the head of the People’s Commissariat of Agriculture. But 
I used this confidence against the Party, I used it against the 
fatherland. It was not the directions of the Party, aimed at con- 
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solidating the collective farming system, fostering the might of 
the collective farms and enhancing the well-being of the collec- 
tive farmers, that Icarried out; I carried out the directions of the. 
centre of the counter-revolutionary organization of Rights and 
ot the German intelligence service, tending to destroy the 
collective’ farming system, to undermine the collective farms. 
Rykov tried to deny here that he gave me instructions to or- 
ganize wrecking activities. in agriculture. I recall this not in 
order. to lessen my guilt or shift the blame onto someone else. 
i do this with the sole purpose of establishing the truth. 

Rykov wishes to depict matters as though he supplied only. 
«ideological? advice on wrecking activities but -took no part 
in the organization of these activities. This is not true. Or, to 
be more precise, this is only half of the truth, anda half truth is 
already a lie. On behalf of the centre of Rights, Rykov, side 
by side with the German intelligence service, directed all my 
activities in wrecking and diversion in agriculture. 

On the very first day of my arrest, at the very first interro- 
gation, I gave sincere and truthful testimony to the investigation 
authorities regarding my criminal activities as an active parti- 
cipant of the counter-revolutionary organization and as a German 


y. i 
I also gave testimony to the investigation authorities regarding 
the people with whom I was connected in my counter-revolu- 
tionary and espionage work. I equally sincerely and truthfully tes- 
tified in Court. . Ba ; 
What prompted me to give truthful testimony immediately 
after my arrest? ` l 
The smashing of the counter-revolutionary organization of 
Rights began in 1937. The ringleaders of the organization, Rykov, 
Bukharin and ‘others, were arrested, the counter-revolutionary 
organization of the Rights in the People’s Commissariat of Agri- 
culture was routed. Raivid, the above-mentioned resident agent 
of the German intelligence service, was arrested in the summer 
of 1937. All of this made me ponder over the question of;whether 
the continuation of the struggle would be of any use. The reply 
could be only in the negative. The might of the Soviet state is 
invincible! ae 
What was our counter-revolutionary organization? It was a 
gang of frenzied bureaucratic officials, it had no roots in the 
people. Agreements with the fascist governments formed its basis. 
The Soviet people, despite all our machinations, the machina- 
tions of counter-revolutionaries, have built Socialism and have 
achieved an unprecedented victory. The realization of this might 
of the Soviet power and Soviet state led me to down arms imme- 
diately after my arrest and give sincere and truthful testimony. 
My: crimes are great and monstrous. Any punishment which 
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the Court deems necessary to mete out to me would be inad- 
equate as against these crimes. 

And nevertheless | make bold to plead to the Court and ask 
that it spare my life. 

Should the Court find it possible to do so and should my life 
be spared, I wil devote all my strength to the service of the 
great Soviet people. 

I cannot expiate my crimes—they are too great. By my honest 
work in the future I shall try to make up if even for a very 
small particle of these terrible crimes against the fatherland, 
against the great Soviet country. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Court is adjourned till 11 a.m. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V. ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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MORNING SESSION, MARCH 12, 1938 


COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 


please rise. ; 
THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
The accused Ivanov may make his last plea. 


IVANOV: Citizens Judges, in my last plea I wish to tell the. 


Court that I have fully and sincerely revealed the history of my 
criminal struggle against the Party and the Soviet power, against 
the Soviet people. I have hidden nothing, I have concealed noth- 
ing, either as regards my counter-revolutionary treasonable 
activities, or as regards the activities of the “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites,’’ of which I was an active member. 


I waived my speech for the defence because I fully admit | 


and painfully realize my-profound guilt before the Soviet land, 
and have nothing to say in my defence. . 

The only thing that supported me in these dark days, the days 
of my public disgrace, was the thought that I had at last broken 
with that accursed and criminal past which bound me, that I had 
broken once and for all and had left it behind me. 

When I was drawn into this criminal business of provocation, 
I was just a raw lad, without any experience in life. 1 did not stand 


the first test; 1 acted like a coward, took the first step along the © 


path of treachery, and then slipped down the inclined plane and 
was sucked into the quagmire of treachery. And treachery has its 
own logic. I experienced its full power after the October Revolution. 
It would be false and a superfluous exaggeration if I were to say 
that I felt no sympathy at all for the October Revolution, that 
I did not accept it. The power of the proletarian party, the power 
of the Revolution is such that a man whose status in life is close 
to the working class—as I was—feels its influence even while 
fulfilling such a role as I was before the victory of ‘the 


_ working class. In the period of the October Revolution | exper- 


ienced both joy and fear: joy, together with the victorious mass- 
es, and fear at the menace of exposure. I must say that even 
then I did not have the courage to come and openly confess 
my treachery. And the fact that I did not do so was decisive, 
as my whole subsequent history shows. As time went on I came 
more and more to resemble a man who had been flung into the 
water with a weight tied to his feet, a man who passionately 
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desires to reach the shore, while the weight steadily drags him 
to the bottom. And this bottom was the “Left Communists, ”’ 
and later my enlistment into the ranks of the organization 
of the Rights by Bukharin. l 

I believed that the menace of exposure of my provocateur 
activities would be removed only if the power of capitalism were 
restored. This constantly impelled me to seek for hostile forces 
of restoration, so that I might join them. I looked for people 
who desired what I did, who desired a bourgeois system. I sought 
for these people, and I found them in the organization of the 
Rights. It is therefore clear that I sympathized with all the actions 
and activities of the Rights, and of Bukharin, with whom 1 
maintained anti-Soviet connections as the leader of the “Left 
Communists.’’ It required no effort at all in 1928 to enlist me 
into the organization of the Rights. And then the whole subse- 
quent development of my anti-Soviet activities was influenced 
by Bukharin, who led me step by step down the ladder of crime. 

On Bukharin’s instructions, I endeavoured in 1928 to organize 
a kulak insurrectionary ‘Vendée’? in the North Caucasus. In 
1932, again on his instructions, I associated myself with an 


uprising for the overthrow of the Soviet power in the North Cau- 


casus, where I was working at that time. In 1934 Bukharin spoke to 
‘me of the need for defeat in war, of the necessity to base our plans 
on the aggressive fascist countries, on Germany and Japan in 
the first place. Accordingly, a group of Rightsinthe Northern Ter- 
ritory began to engage under my guidance in terrorist, diversive 
and espionage activities. After all this, it was strange to hear 
Bukharin declare here that he was a “‘pure theoretician’’ who 
concerned himself only about problematics and ‘‘ideology.’’ Cit- 
izens Judges, the fact that I have laid down my arms and 
have repented would not be worth a brass farthing if in my 
fast plea I did not raise my voice against this blatant untruth. 
According to Bukharin, the organization of the Rights comprised, 
on one hand, so-called pure theoreticians, leaders, who were not 
responsible for the specific crimes and who occupied themselves 
with the delicate and ‘‘noble’’ business of ideology; and, on the 
other hand, dirty practical men, who did all the damage, who 
were responsible for everything, who placed before Bukharin 
specific questions of terrorism, wrecking, diversion and espionage, 
while he, Bukharin, only listened and remained silent. - 

_ Only in trials of counter-revolutionaries is such a thing pose 
sible, that the leaders lay the whole blame on the practical exec- 
utors, and try to escape it themselves. Yes, I have committed 
monstrous crimes, and I am answering for them. But I committed 
them jointly with Bukharin, and we must answer for them jointly. 
And what ideology, indeed, could there be here? Hatred for the 
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Soviet power and the Party, calumny against its leaders—that 
was the whole of our ideology. And just because I, as an active 
participator, bear responsibility not only for my own activities 
' but also for the activities of the whole organization of the Rights, 


I must firmly and clearly declare, Citizens Judges, that Bukharin | 


has not told everything here, that he has concealed many of the 
threads and connections, and has tried to evade responsibility 
for his grave crime. Bukharin was not our ideologist. We con- 
spirators needed no ideologists. Bukharin was the organizer of the 


Right conspirators; he selected people and placed them, gave 


them instructions and demanded account of them. Bukharin 
was the initiator of the practice of terrorism, wrecking and diver- 
sion, and of the whole system of defeatist measures. He was the 
principal leader of the-espionage activities, and he it was who 
held in his hands the most important connections with the intel- 
ligence services of the fascist countries. 

As such, and only as such, do I know him. That is what I took 
him to be; and, moreover, that is what all the other members of the 
organization took him to be. Bukharin directed the organization 
of the Rights by the same means and methods as Trotsky directed 
the whole “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.”’ 

Why has not Bukharin told the whole truth? This question 
arises in my mind, and cannot but arise in my mind, when we 
are being called upon to answer before the people for our heinous 
crimes, crimes which are without precedent in the history of the 
revolutionary working class movement. The reason, I think, why 
Bukharin has not told the whole truth here is because throughout 
the whole period of the revolution he has fought the revolution 
and to this day has remained its enemy, and because he wants 
to preserve those remnants of the hostile forces which are stilt 
lurking in their dens. 
~ I, as a man who, although he did not belong to the central 
nucleus of the leadership of the Rights, nevertheless was an active 
conspirator, as a man who knows Bukharin well, consider it my 
duty to declare here that after the collapse of our hopes for a kulak 
uprising, the only hope that remained to us was the hope for 
the defeat of the Soviet Union in war. I was unable in my 
testimony to bring out in sufficient relief how profoundly 
defeatism had become part of the very bone and marrow of our 
organization. The point must be stressed that we, the members: 


of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ became as strongly. 


possessed by the idea of defeatism as by duplicity; like duplicity, 
defeatism literally became part and parcel of the psychology of 
every one of us. Wherever I happened to meet a member of our 
organization, the talk would invariably turn to the subject that 
war was bound to break out in the near futuré, and that the defeat 
of the Soviet Union, for which we were paving the way, would 
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radically alter our position. I wanted war, I longed for it. I recall 
that every diplomatic success of the Soviet Union which tended 
to postpone war, that every success of the united front in the 
struggle against fascism and war, caused despondency and dejec- 
tion in all of us. 

One must lose the last remnants of conscience to deny that 
we placed our stake on defeat and on the establishment of a 
fascist dictatorship. 

In connection with defeatism, I recall another characteristic 
detail, a conversation I had with Bukharin in 1936. Bukharin 
asserted that it was essential, by means of a series of diversive 
and terrorist blows, to destroy the defence of the country; he 
said that the Rights in the Northern Territory were very slack 
in mustering insurrectionary cadres. And he added the follow- 
ing: of course we would have to pay for assistance by cessions 
of border territories, you will get nothing for nothing, no help; 
but, after all, it is not indispensable that Russia should constitute 
one-sixth of the world—she may be one-tenth. That is not the 
important thing, Bukharin said, and it is only people who 
feared terrible words who cannot understand it. 

Į am not concealing the truth, I am not sparing myself. Neither 
can I avoid telling the truth to spare my accomplices. I was a de- 
featist and a spy, and so was my leader, Bukharin. 

In order to give a clear idea of my state of mind by the time 
of my arrest I would like to say a few words about the poisonous, 
asphyxiating atmosphere that prevailed in our counter-revolu- 
tionary underground organization. 

We, the members of the underground organization, regarded 
the masses of the toilers with misgivings and rancour. We conspir- 
ators hounded honest people, and tried in every way to drag. 
honest people into our quagmire. We played a game of dupli- 
city. We tried to lure every novice into some wrecking act so as. 
to get him into our power by the threat of exposure. In recruiting 
cadres we widely resorted to various forms of provocation. The 
conspirators held these novices firmly in their hands. 

As I have already stated in my testimony, there were many 
moments when my heart was torn by repentance, and the thought 
throbbed insistently in my mind to go and tell about the organiza~ 
tion of the Rights. But I did not do so. 

It is especially painful for me to stand before the people, 
the broad masses, as a betrayer of my country, as a traitor. But 
I must say that I have now made a clean breast of my crimes to 
the Court. When I begin to analyse my crimes and wish to find 
mitigating circumstances, I cannot, amidst my dastardly crimes, 
find anything to mitigate them. It was only after my arrest that 
I felt relief, that I felt that I was really through with my 
dastardly deeds. I. felt that only one path now lay before me 
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4o the end. I felt that I now stood alone, with the whole people 
‘against me. 
oe oad fight no more. It became clear to me that we had suf- 
fered a debacle, that my struggle against the Soviet power was 
over, and it became clear to me that it was impossible to continue 
the struggle. That is why I told the whole truth at the preliminary 
investigation and in Court, without any concealment. I have told 
everything to the very end. I am now in a position where burden- 
some crimes weigh down upon me: treason, treachery, terrorism. 
I now feel much easier at heart, because I have completely 
ivulged my crimes. ; 
Set ae Judes, I now. experience a dual feeling with regard 
to the sentence. It is hard to go on living when you have been 


through a black and stinking cesspool. When I pondered © 


there was anything to lessen my guilt, whether there 
Len crime about Which | could say that Í had not committed 
i find nothing. | eE ; 
a oe eluded provocation, active participation in 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, ”’ treason to the fatherland, 
wrecking, diversion and insurrection. It is hard to live, comrades, 
with such a record. But on the other hand, I experience the con- 
trary feeling. Citizens Judges, I must say that I shail accept the 
most severe sentence, but I find it inexpressibly hard to die when 
I have at last cleared myself of this filth, of this omunan 
if I am given the opportunity to prove my loyalty, I shall wor 
honestly and devotedly for the benefit of the people. — iei 
I plead with the Soviet Court to give me this opportunity. I plea 
“with the Soviet government for mercy. 


THE PRESIDENT: The accused Krestinsky may make his | 


last plea. 
K RESTINSKY: Citizens Judges, in this dock J am one of those 


who have the longest records of active participation in political — 


. : ` id 
tife. I began my revolutionary career as an eighteeg-year Ol 
youth, in ‘1901, A for twenty years, until 1921, that is, until 
the moment when I, in conjunction with Trotsky, b 
struggle against the Party and the Soviet power, the struggle w E 
finally led me into the dock, I worked as an honest po 
During the preliminary investigation and the Court inves r 
vation I did not say a single word about this, I made no referenc 
to the period of revolutionary struggle in my life, because po 
sidered thatin the dock I must oe for my counter-revolution- 
ions, and not indulge in repentance. - 
Sd ony now, in my last plea do I find it possible, before a 
ceeding to recount and severely judge my monstrous Se 
deal briefly with these periods in my life as well, inasmuch ie T 
purpose of the last plea is to give the Court a complete idea o 
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<riminal, including the time when he had not yet committed 
criminal deeds. 

The first stage in my revolutionary activities, 1901-06, was 
connected with the first revolution of 1905. These years I. spent 
partly in St. Petersburg, but chiefly in the North-Western Terri- 
tory. Being one of the active leaders in the territory, 1 worked in 
practically every town of the North-Western Territory, was sev- 
eral times arrested in St. Petersburg and various regions, was 
deported, and towards the end of 1906 was unable to remain in 
this region where the possibility of illegal work was closed to me. 

I removed to St. Petersburg, where I established connections 
with Lenin, Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya and Mikhail 
Ivanovich Kalinin, who worked in the Vasily-Ostrovsky organi- 
zation and in the trade unions. At that time I worked on the ‘‘Zvez- 
da’’ and on the ‘‘Pravda.’’ In this work I had the constant guid- 
ance of Stalin and the guidance of Lenin, who sent articles 
and letters to the ‘‘Pravda’’ almost daily. I took part in the 
election campaign and was nominated as candidate to the Fourth 
State Duma. I had charge of insurance work. And finally, I worked 
in the Fourth State Duma, in the Bolshevik group in the 
Duma, which was virtually the Russian Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee. More exacting demands were made on me, and I develop- 
ed in this work. At that time Lenin was confined in an Austrian 
prison; Stalin and Sverdlov were in exile in Turukhansk. During the 
war period we defined our position as defeatists, as advocates of 
the transformation of the imperialist war into civil war. I went to 
the Urals, then to Sverdlovsk, then to the remote town of Kungur. 

At the conference of Bolsheviks which took place in March under 
Stalin’s guidance, I fully and completely supported Stalin in his 
fight against all vacillations and waverings. In 1917 I was trans- 
ferred to the Urals and put in charge of the work there. In 1918 
I was transferred to the centre, and after the revolt of the ‘Left?’ 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, was made People’s Commissar of Fi- 
nance. Later, after the death of Sverdlov, I was appointed secre- 
tary of the Central Committee. I was Lenin’s organizational as- 
sistant. The daily current work of the Central Committee passed 
through my hands. 

On all the fundamental economic and political questions dur- 
ing the period of the civil war, I shared the political line of Len- 
in and Stalin and wholeheartedly supported them. 

The political rapprochement with Trotsky, which led me to 
take up hostile activities against the Soviet system, took place 
ander the following circumstances. 

Just before the Tenth Party Congress I had taken part in the 


‘trade union discussion, siding with what was known as the Tsek- 
- tran opposition, the Trotskyite opposition, as one of its leaders. 


Unlike Trotsky, I considered the differences on this question to 
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be temporary and transitory differences on one specific question 
of tactics. I assumed that after the Congress I would be able loyally 
to continue my Party work. As a matter of fact, the Central Com- 
mittee adopted a decision to the effect that, after my vacation, 
I was to be transferred, at my own wish, to the Urals as a member 
of the Urals Bureau of the Central Committee, for the purpose of 
conducting Party work in the Urals. But when, while I was away 
on vacation in Germany, the question was reconsidered and a de- 
cision taken to appoint me ambassador in Germany, Trotsky, on 
my return to Moscow in the autumn, began to instill the idea into 
my head that I, who was not acquainted with foreign countries, 
and who did not know foreign languages, was not a suitable man 
for diplomatic work, that my appointment was not caused by prac- 
tical considerations but by the desire to keep me away from Party 
work, and that I would never be able to return to leading Party 
work by normal means. 

In 1921 I accepted Trotsky’s proposal to take part in the illegal 
Trotskyite work which he was then commencing, mustering forces 
and cadres for subsequent open action. 

A bureau was formed right then, consisting of Trotsky, Ser- 
ebryakov, Preobrazhensky, Pyatakov and myself. This was in 
October 1921. My illegal struggle against the Party dates from 
this moment. 

In the spring of 1922, when I arrived for the Eleventh Party 
Congress, Trotsky broached the subject of securing funds for the 
internal Party struggle, for the struggle against the Central Com- 
mittee, which, as he visualized it, would be a prolonged and acute 
one. Victor Kopp, who was present, proposed that an attempt be 
made to secure funds from the German Reichswehr. This proposal 
at first gave risé to certain vacillations on my part, but I after- 
wards accepted it and played an active part in the conclusion of 
a treasonable agreement with the Germans. 

Towards the end of 1923 an open attack of the Trotskyites on the 
Party took place. The defeat which we Trotskyites suffered only 
served to intensify our resentment and to aggravate the struggle. 

In 1926-27 the Trotskyites launched a number of attacks on 
the Central Committee. Simultaneously, a Trotskyite struggle be- 

an in the Western Communist Parties as well. Taking advantage 

of the situation, the Reichswehr demanded that we should not 
only intensify our espionage activities, but also give certain po- 
litical promises of future grants of economic concessions in the 
Ukraine. in case we came to power. Trotsky and I, fearing to lose 
a source of funds at a moment of acute struggle, agreed to it 
and consented to deepen this treasonable agreement. 

At the end of 1927 Trotsky flung all his forces into the struggle, 
but suffered smashing and utter defeat. The Trotskyites were ex- 
pelled from the Party. The majority of their leaders were exiled. 
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The masses were against us, and an open struggle offered no pros- 


pect of success. Accordingly, Trotsky gave instructions to all who 
had been expelled or exiled to get themselves reinstated in the 
Party by submitting double-dealing statements to the effect that 
they had renounced their views. At the same time he gave instruc- 
tions for the restoration of the illegal Trotskyite organization, which 
now was to bear a purely conspiratorial character. 

_Its method of struggle was to pave the way for an armed coup. 
The means to this end were terrorism, wrecking and diversion. 

The change in the tactical line was accompanied by a change 
of program. We had always considered that the building of Socialism 
in the U.S.S.R. alone is impossible inasmuch as the bourgeois- 
capitalist system was still preserved in the other countries, and 
the fascists had come to power in some. We deemed it necessary 
to adopt the policy of permitting capitalist relations in the country, 
and then, as our connections with the foreign bourgeoisie became 
more extensive, we in this way arrived at the policy of direct bour 
geois restoration. 

During the meeting in Meranin October 1933, Trotsky expound- 
ed to me at length the bourgeois-restorationist program of our 
conspiratorial organization and the program for the overthrow of 
the Socialist social system existing in the country, adopting for 
this purpose methods of terrorism, wrecking and diversion, and 
envisaging the subsequent dismemberment of the Soviet Union 
and the severance from it of the Ukraine and the Maritime Region. 

I accepted the program proposed by Trotsky, and also agreed 
to the new methods of struggle. And from that moment I bear 
complete political and criminal responsibility for all these meth- 
ods of struggle. l 

In February 1935 Pyatakov informed me that an agreement 
on a joint armed coup had been reached between the Trotskyites, 
the Rights and Tukhachevsky’s military group. From that mo- 
ment I bear responsibility not only for the actions of the Trotsky- 
ites, but for the actions of the Rights and of the military con- 
spirators as well. 

I cannot, however, refrain from saying that my personal coun- 
ter-revolutionaty activities until the beginning of 1937 were of a 
strictly limited character and consisted, firstly, in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of illegal connections between the Trotsky- 
ite centre inthe U.S.S.R., as represented by Pyatakov, and Trotsky, 
who was abroad; and, secondly, in the carrying out of our treason- 
able agreement with the Reichswehr down to the end of 1930, and, 
from the end of 1935, in the selection of cadres for the government 
apparatus which was to come to power as the result of the counter- 
revolutionary coup. In this counter-revolutionary work of mine 
I was connected with Pyatakov, as the leader of the Trotskyite 
centre, with Rosengoltz, who was carrying on the same sort of 
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work, with Rudzutak, the representative of the centre of the Rights, 
and with Tukhachevsky, the leader of the military conspiratorial 
organization. 

I dwell on this limited character of my personal counter-rev- 
olutionary activities not because I wantto disclaim my responsibil- 
ity for terrorism, Wrecking and diversionand for immediate prepara- 
tions for armed action. I have already said that since the end of 
1933, and then since the end of 1935, 1 bear responsibility for all 
these forms of counter-revolutionary work. But for the purpose of 
determining the degree of my personal responsibility, as Citizen 
the Procurator has said, it is important to know what counter- 
revolutionary activities I personally performed and what counter- 
revolutionary acts performed by other participators in the con- 
spiracy were known to me. 

{ therefore consider it necessary to stress the fact—the Court 
knows this from the records of the preliminary and Court investi- 
gations—that up to the beginning of 1937 I was not a leader either 
of the Trotskyite organization or of the Right-Trotskyite centre. 
And only in February 1937, when I, Rosengoltz and Gamarnik 
took it upon ourselves to unite all the illegal work of the Trotsky- 
ites, and when Rosengoltz and I joined the centre of the ‘bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites,’’ did I begin to occupy myself directly 
with the preparations for an armed coup and joined in the organi- 
zation of terrorist acts. 

Į consider it necessary to stress the fact that I had absolutely 
no knowledge of the terrorist acts enumerated in the second section. 
of the Indictment, and that I learnt about them only when I was 
handed a copy of the Indictment. 

| further consider it my duty to inform the Court—although 
this rather enhances than lessens my responsibility—that for 
two years prior to my arrest doubts often arose in my mind as to 
the correctness of this counter-revolutionary, criminal path which 

IL and the other Trotskyites were following. I stood at the centre 
of government work, and I could not but see how the might and 
wealth of the Soviet Union were growing, how the standard of 
living of the working people was rising and what tremendous cul- 
tural progress was taking place in our country. 

= After the arrest of Pyatakov and Radek and the exposure of the 
Trotskyite organization, I felt that an end must be put to this: 
I must either go and tell about my criminal activities, or the coup 
must be expedited. I sank to the latter alternative, and embarked 
oncrime. This, of course, corresponded with the urgings of Tukha- 
chevsky and Trotsky, and 1 began to make intensive preparations. 
fora coup d’état in the very near future. 

And it was not untilafter my arrest that I madea critical survey 
of my counter-revolutionary activities. I became convinced of the 
shadowiness of our hopes, and I realized the utter hopelessness and 
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criminality of our struggle. I drew the conclusion fr i 
immediately, at the first interrogation, told the eee 
orities what had weighed most on my mind during the past fif- 
teen years, what was the darkest and most shameful fact in my 
life, namely, my connections with the German military intell?- 
gence service. But at that time I did not draw all the conclusions 
to the last one. I did not relate everything, I did not expose the 
Trotskyite organization, I said nothing about my criminal activi- 
ties. I did not name all my confederates. It was not because I want- 
ed to enable the organization to continue its counter-revolutionar 

struggle that I did not do so. On the contrary, if I had Relieved 
that the organization had not been smashed, that terrorist or di- 
versive acts might still be made, I would have at once told about 
it all, because from the very first day of my arrest I realized the 
utter criminality of our struggle. But I believed that the organi- 
zation was smashed, destroyed, that it was incapable of further 
action, and that thereforeit wasa question of exposing the shame- 
ful past activities of the organization with which I had been con- 
nected for fifteen years, and of naming my confederates, people 
who had already been smashed and actually no longer represented 
any danger. Old habits of thought, old personal connections pre- 
vented me at the time from doing this; and another four months. 
were required—during which I came to realize and suffer from the 
consciousness of my criminal activities—before I related to the 
investigating authorities at length all my counter-revolutionary 
work, the work of the organization with which I had been connect- 
ed, and named my confederates. Of course, I was unable to give 
the investigating authorities a complete picture of the work, I was. 
unable to name all the Trotskyites belonging to the organization; 
but this was only because I myself did not know everything and 
everybody, because I had assumed the leadership of the organiza- 
tion only three months prior to my arrest, so that nobody had ini- 
tiated me into the affairs and the connections of the organization, 


and I had begun to muster the forces of the organization on my own. 


initiative. [hope that the sum total of my testimon =- 
timony of other arrested Trotskyites have placed te 
threads into the hands of the investigating authorities, and that 
the Trotskyite organization has now been definitely liquidated 

After that, five months elapsed before the trial began. I continued 
to suffer painfully from the consciousness of my criminal activities. 
I not only laid down my arms, ceased to be an enemy, but re-armed 
myself; 1 became another man, and nothing remained within me 
of the old collaborator of Trotsky who had conducted an active 
eee against the Soviet power. . 

us, Citizens Judges, is not contradicted by my condu 

first day of the trial. I admit that my retusal to Bled capes 
objectively a counter-revolutionary act but subjectively, it was 
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not a hostile sally on my part. The fact is that in the days just 
preceding the trial I was under the painful impression caused 
by the gruesome facts I had learnt from the Indictment, and espe- 
cially from its second section. My disapproval of the criminal past 
was only heightened, and not diminished, by the knowledge of 
these facts, but it seemed to me beyond my powers to admit my 
guilt to the whole world, to all working people. It seemed to me 
easier to die than to give the world the idea that I was even a re- 
mote accessory to the murder of Gorky, about which I actually 
knew nothing. 

I conclude. My crimes against my country and the revolution 
are immense, and I shall accept, as fully merited, whatever ver- 
dict you pass, however severe it may be. I request you, Citizens 
Judges, in passing verdict, to bear in mind that I myself, volun- 
tarily, without confrontations and without being presented with 
other incriminating evidence, frankly and fully related my crimi- 
nal activities and the activities of my organization. I beg you to 
bear in mind that I did not take a direct part in the most acute 
forms of struggle—terrorism, diversion and wrecking—and did 
not specifically know about these actions. 1 beg you to remember 
my former really revolutionary work, to believe me when I say 
that during these nine months I have undergone a radical change, 
and, by sparing my life, to give me the opportunity to expiate my 
grave crimes in any way, even if only partially. 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Zubarev, you have your last 


plea. 

ZUBAREV: Citizens Judges, I fully and completely admit and 
confirm the charges brought against me of crimes against the 
Soviet power. 1 was one of the organizers and leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary underground organization of the Rights in the Urals, 
and directed the wrecking work in the sphere of agriculture both 
inthe Urals and here, in Moscow, when I worked in the People’s 
Commissariat of Agriculture. I was one of the leaders of a ter- 
rorist group and carried on espionage and provocateur activities. 
I realize the profound depths to which I have fallen and the full 
gravity of the crimes I have committed. I also realize the utter 
gravity of my responsibility before the proletarian Court. I fully 
and entirely agree with the speech of the State Prosecutor, with 
the description he gave of my criminal activities, and with his 
demand for the supreme penalty. The penalty he demands would 
be a merited punishment for the gravity of those crimes I have 
committed. And there is no punishment which the gravity of 
these crimes does not warrant. l 

Realizing my responsibility, 1 cannot, and have no wish to, 
defend or acquit myself. It would be ridiculousand false to declare 

oto the Court that I am an unfortunate victim of inexperience or 
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ignorance, and that I was led astray by some other ha 
; as I and. But 
without defending or acquitting myself, I want to declare, Citizens 
Judges, Eia e ie everything down to the last detail both 
out my activities and the activities of th 
Son ew pene. ose of my confederates 
In my position, of course, I cannot cite an ialev 
; » of ce , y facts or material ev- 
idence to bear out the sincerity of my repentance, or to PERE : 
that I have said everything there is to say about my criminalactiv- 
ities. I have only one single argument, if it may serve as an argu- 
ment and reason at all, namely, the materials of the preliminary 
investigation and my honest behaviour and confession of all my 
crimes in Court. And if, Citizens Judges, this sincerity may in any 
degree serve to lessen the gravity of my crimes and to mitigate 
oe sna of eens if my life were preserved, I would, in 
practical work, justify not only in words, but i 
confidence of the Court. . pee ey 
THE PRESIDENT: The accused Rykov may make his last plea. 
RYKOV: In my last plea I confirm the admission of my mon- 
strous crimes which I made during the trial. I have betrayed my 
country. This betrayal was expressed in my relations with the ac- 
cursed enemies of the Soviets, in my stake on defeat. 
In its struggle, the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ resorted to 
the whole arsenal of all means of struggle that have ever been em- 
pe by conspiratorial organizations. 
was not a secondary figure in this - i 
PEE y fig counter-revolutionary - 
We were preparing for a coup dé i 
l j ; p d’etat, we organized kulak 
insurrections and terrorist groups, and adopted A asa means 


` of struggle. Nesterov and I formed a special terrorist organization 


in the Urals. In 1935 I gave instructions regarding terrorist 
; | regarding acts to 
A a the terrorist organization in Moscow, and so 
But the State Prosecutor has charged me with s ing i 
which I had no direct part, and which I cannot E Me ke 
charged me with adopting a decision, or with giving directions for 
the murder of Kirov, Kuibyshev, Menzhinsky, Gorky and Peshkov 
It is absolutely unquestionable that our adoption of terrorism, 
our advocacy of terrorism, was bound to exert some influence on 
the perpetration of these murders. If terrorism had not been accepted 
asa method, if we had not advocated it, the murder of these people 
would not have occurred. Inthisrespect, | must bear responsibility. 
The evidence brought against me in this connection has been 
set forth here in detail; itis based upon the statements of Yagoda 
who refers to Yenukidze. Nothing more incriminating was brought 
against me at the trial. The Court possesses no other material. 
Some of the people, members of the organization, who were directly 
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concerned in these murders, met me from time to time. I ask myself 


why, if they knew that I had given instructions or participated 
as the guiding spirit in these murders, did not a single one of them 
ever say a word to me on the subject? And nothing was ever said. 

The assassination of Kirov has formed the subject of two trials. 


Both the direct perpetrators and the organizers and leaders of this. 


assassination have appeared in Court. I do not recall that my name 
was mentioned then. 

In the second part of his charge against me on this score the 
State Prosecutor came to the conclusion that my participation in 
these assassinations has been proved by the testimony of Yagoda. 

I must say that I cannot deny that on the basis of the sum total 
of my counter-revolutionary activities, the State Prosecutor has: 
grounds for suspecting me of these assassinations. But it seems to. 
me that logical deductions alone are not enough to accuse a man-— 
it is true, a man who has been incriminated, against whom there is. 
evidence of unusually serious crimes—of these assassinations as well. 

The question was examined here of the bloc of the “Left”? Social- 
list-Revolutionaries and ‘‘Left Communists,” which dates back 
twenty years. And even this episode in the counter-revolutionary 
struggle—an episode which had important consequences, leading 
to the assassination of Mirbach, to the shot fired by Kaplan and 
the wounding of Lenin, but which nevertheless happenedas long 
as twenty years ago—despite its rather historical significance, was 
examined, it seems to me, ina most exhaustive manner, not leaving 
room for any doubts. There were confrontations, direct and imme- 
diate witnesses, both ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries and ‘‘Left 
Communists,’”? who were eye-witnesses and participators in this- 
entire affair. Why, then, onthe question of my participation in the 
assassination of five most important political figures, should a 
decision be taken on the basis of indirect evidence? 

This, it seems to me, would be incorrect. At any rate, I deny 
any charge of my participation in these five assassinations. 

Until my arrest I believed that Gorky had died a natural 
death. But during my confinement I recalled all the conversations. 
I had had with regard to Gorky- not only with Yenukidze but also 
with Averbach, approximately from 1928 to 1930. 

I had underrated my conversation with Yenukidze, I had un- 
derrated the menace to the life of Gorky which lurked in this con- 
versation. But Yenukidze spoke only about the liquidation 
of Gorky’s political activities; he spoke with unusual sharpness. 
I did not get the impression from the conversation with Yenu- 
kidze that any danger was threatening Gorky. For this under- 
estimation Iam undoubtedly to blame. It is quite clear to me now 
that this was a sort of signal that an attempt on Gorky’s life was. 
in preparation. 
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When we discussed terrorism, we regarded it as a means of 
inflicting a blow on the most important and most powerful link 
of the Party. When we spoke of it, before us there always loomed 
such figures as Stalin, Voroshilov, Molotov and Kaganovich. In this 
connection I must undoubtedly admit the responsibility that falls 
upon us for the assassination of Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev, Maxim 
Peshkov and Gorky—assassinations that corresponded with the 
stand of our organization on terrorism as one of the methods in 
our struggle against the Party—and for this I worked no less 
than any other member of the counter-revolutionary organiza- 
tion. At the investigation I endeavoured.as fully as possible to 
tell everything that remained in my memory about the counter- 
revolutionary activities of the members of our counter-revolu- 
tionary organization. This was not easy to do: it was a question 
of long periods of time—eight or nine years—and of a large 
number of people, of a very secret conspiratorial organization, so 
secret that it was only at this trial that I first learnt of such mem- 
bers of our counter-revolutionary organization as Ivanov. So that 
I cannot, nor can any of the members of the centre, reproduce the 
whole picture in full. Here certain discrepancies in the evidence 
of individual leaders of the counter-revolutionary organization 
are possible. It seems to me that these discrepancies are of no 
great moment. But in the course of the trial there were several 
passages-of-arms between my fellow-accused, Chernov, and my- 
self. I touch upon this subject not because it has any great sig- 
nificance, or because any principle is involved. I touch upon it 
merely in order to avoid the charge of insincerity, the charge of 
having concealed something. It seems to me that the rejoinder 
Chernov made was incorrect. Of course, any man’s memory may 
deceive him in some cases, but in this case I cannot admit that I 
could have forgotten that I directed in a practical way Chernov’s 
counter-revolutionary wrecking} work in the People’s Commissariat 
of Agriculture. That could not be forgotten. 1 do not recall it. 
Where there were wrecking activities, activities no less serious 
than in Byelorussia, I completely admit my guilt. It seems to me 
suspicious that Chernov should try in every way to magnify my 
authority and to minimize his own role in these wrecking activi- 
ties, to picture it as being as small as possible. I must say that this 
is not true. Already during my first meeting with Chernov in 1928, 
when I wanted to recruit him for the counter-revolutionary organ- 
ization, I found him to be a full-fledged counter-revolutionary, 
who had fully developed to, and had even developed beyond, the 
counter-revolutionary convictions which I held, without any as- 
sistance on my part. So that hisindependent counter-revolutionary 
development cannot be denied by any means. It cannot be denied that 
he carried on counter-revolutionary work in the People’s Commissar- 


iat of Agriculture independently, that he did not necessarily wait 
for instructions from me or from the German fascists. He wants 
to make himself out to be smaller than he actually is. 

As regards Grinko, it is possible that either he or I have for- 
gotten. I grant that it is possible, but I draw your attention to 
fhe fact that we are referring to something that happened in 1936. 
He also respects my authority very highly. Of course, my advice 
or directions were bound to have some effect, but wrecking work 
in the . People’s Commissariat of Finance, and Grinko’s 
relations with the Germans, existed before 1936. That is the most 
essential thing’ in Grinko’s evidence. ` l 

I should lke to say a few words about Bukharin. The State 
Prosecutor reproached me with wanting to shield my pal. The 
State Prosecutor was quite right in calling Bukharin my pal, 
because Bukharin and | were really very intimate. But 1 would 
like to say that Bukharin’s reference to some sort of division of 
labour is of course wrong. He says that he bore an additional duty 
as a writer. There was absolutely nothing in which he was less 
active than we were. I might mention a sphere in which, | think, 
the initiative belonged to him and in which he played the leading 
role from the very beginning, namely, the building up of the bloc. 
With Bukharin this arose from the-fact that he had occupied a spe- 
cific position even during the period of the struggle against Trotsky, 
and used to say that they must become used to each other while 
fighting each other. This was one of Bukharin’s typical, verbose som- 
ersaults, but it signified his desire not to lose Trotsky. From the 
very beginning of the organization of the bloc it was Bukharin who 
was the most active; and sometimes he confronted me with an accom- 
plished fact. Of course, I do not want to deny responsibility for the 
formation ofthe bloc. | am too old a man to‘claim that Bukharin 
led me one way or another, but the initiative and the most active 
role in this respect undoubtedly belonged to Bukharin. 

The State Prosecutor was quite right about Bukharin and me 
when he said that we must answer for the sum total and for all 
the consequences of our counter-revolutionary activities. That is 
quite true, and that is why I, as one of the founders of the coun- 
ter-revolutionary organization of the Rights, who enjoyed cer- 
tain, sometimes considerable influence among the Rights, of 
course answer not only for what I did personally and for what 
was done on my instructions, and about which I knew, but also 
for the consequences. Of course, there may be varying degrees of 
responsibility for one thing or another, but—the State Prose- 
cutor is quite right there—I must answer for what arose on 
the monstrous counter-revolutionary foundation, in the laying 
of which I, of course, played no little part. And this responsibi- 
lity of mine of course transcends all the discrepancies 
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which still remain regarding certain facts and certain details. 

That.roughly is all that I wanted to say in my last plea. Per- 
haps I am living my last days, and perhaps my last plea is my 
last utterance in the literal sense of the word. 

_ T would, in conclusion, like to take advantage of my last plea 
in order to try with all my might to influence those of my former 
supporters who perhaps have still not been arrested and have 
still not laid down their arms, and whom I did not know or have 
forgotten. As I enjoyed—true, not quite the influence which 
Chernov says I did—but a certain amount of influence, I have 
no doubt that if these words are published they will be read, and 
perhaps some of my former supporters will be influenced by them. 
And so I want, to this end, firstly, that my former supporters 
should know that I have given away—as we say in the under- 
ground movement—exposed all of them whom I could remember. 

I would like those who have not yet been exposed and who 
have not yet laid down their arms to do so immediately and openly. 
I would like my; example to convince them of the inevitability 
of their being disarmed, -and that they should lay down their arms 
at all costs and at the earliest moment, that they should realize 
that only by laying down their arms, even at the risk of certain 
privations and even arrest, can they secure any.sort of relief and 
disencumber themselves of the monstrous burden which has been 
revealed by the present trial. 

Salvation lies only in laying down their arms. Their only sal- 
vation, their only escape lies in helping the Party, in helping the 
government to expose and liquidate the remnants, the dregs of 
the counter-revolutionary organization, if any still happen to 
remain in any part of the territory of the Soviet Union. 


THE PRESIDENT: The accused Sharangovich has his last plea. 


SHARANGOVICH: Citizens Judges, I do not intend to 
say anything in my defence. I have committed loathsome, vile 
and heinous crimes against the country and the people, and: I 
perfectly realize that I must fully answer for them before the pro- 
letarian Court. I have betrayed my country, and as a traitor I 
deserve no mercy: 

For a long period, ever since 1921, I was a Polish spy and 
carried on espionage activities on behalf of the Polish intelligence 
service. During these years, on the instructions of the Polish in- 
telligence service, I actively carried out espionage and treasonable 
tasks, directed toward undermining the power of the Soviet Union 
and bringing about the defeat of the Soviet Unionina war with fas- 
cist states. I was one of the leaders of the national-fascist organiza- 
tion in Byelorussia which waged astruggle against the Soviet power, 
a struggle for the overthrow of the existing Soviet system in the 
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country. Guided by the direct instructions of the “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites’’ and of Rykov and Bukharin personally, on the 
one hand, and by the orders of the Polish General Staff, on the 
other, our organization strove by its counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivities to bring about the overthrow of the Soviet power and the 
establishment of a capitalist system in its place. We attempted to 
achieve the severance of Soviet Byelorussia from the Soviet Union 
and to place the working people of Soviet Byelorussia under the 
yoke of the Polish landlords and capitalists. We desired the defeat 
of the Soviet Union in a forthcoming war with the fascist states, 
with whose help the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ and 
we too, under its leadership, worked to bring about the overthrow 
of the Soviet power. I admit that I am-guilty of this too, and I 
once more declare to the proletarian Court that I am guilty and 
must be held fully responsible. 

I am guilty of the fact that I personally, and the national- 
fascist organization of Byelorussia under my guidance, directed 
by the centre of the Rights, carried on extensive wrecking and di- 
yersive activities in all branches of economic and cultural life. 
Together with my accomplices, I undermined agriculture, de- 
stroyed horses, deprived collective farmers of household land, mud- 
dled the planning of crop areas and endeavoured, from provoca- 
teur motives, to incense the collective farmers against the Soviet 
government. 

In the industry of Byelorussia, we undermined the fuel base, 
the power industry, j retarded the speed of new construction 
work and committed a number of wrecking and diversive acts. 

We endeavoured in every way to provoke, to discredit the na- 
tional policy, the national policy of Lenin and Stalin; and with 
this object in view, we developed extensive wrecking activities 
on the principal sectors of the cultural front—in the schools, 
the Academy of Sciences, the higher educational establishments, 
and so forth. 

We scorned no means in our struggle against the Party and 
the Soviet power; we took the path of the physical extermination 
of the leaders of the Party and the government. i 

I once more wish to tell the Court of the terrorist activities 
in which I and our underground organization engaged on the in- 
structions of the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ and of the Po- 
lish General Staff. 

I am fully responsible for the creation of a terrorist group and 
for the preparation of terrorist acts against the. leadership of 
the Party and the government. In the chain of crimes committed 


by me against the Soviet power I am, of course, many times guilty. - 


I was mature and politically developed, and I cannot, 
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1 have not the right to advance my sentimen igr 
‘as an-excuse—that would be a lie, it oe 
I understood what our aim, the severance of Soviet Byelo- 
russia from the Soviet Union, meant. And not only did 1 understand 
it, but ISawclose at handan example of what such severance meant 
T a eee TR That example was Western Byelo- 
, where the working people langui 
B bins and iS E E P i 
Tun erstood this, yet I embarked on the commissi 
crimes. I understood that by consenting to become Spain ces 
and to work for the Poles, I was betraying my country. Iam sen- 
sible of these grave and treasonable crimes. I committedthem, and 
I admitted them at the preliminary investigation and to “you 
I T aa drastic sentence of the Soviet Court. 
o not want in my last plea to dwell on i 
treacherous activities and the Baher soti ties te ce 
plices who are sitting here in this dock, and of our leaders in the 
first place, some of whom, instead of sincerely admitting their 
despicable, bloody and treasonable crimes, are trying with the 
help of theoretical phrases to hide behind the backs of their ac- 


-complices, and to escape answering to the proletarian Court. I 


think the Court will see through this and its verdi i 

t i ct will 

just one. Of this I am profoundly convinced. aie 
I have come to understand the full horror of the treasonable 

and treacherous crimes I have committed against the Soviet 


. people and the Soviet country. I declare to the Court that both at 


the preliminary investigation and here in the Court 
sincerely told everything, down to the last detail. I desire Saiyan 
thing, namely, that my crimes, which I have frankly recounted 
may serve as a warning to those who are still trying to carry on, 
or who are carrying on treasonable activity against the Soviet 
Union and against the Soviet people. They will all, like me 
undoubtedly be crushed by the whole might of the Soviet power. 
_ I do not plead for clemency, Citizens Judges, because I am not 
fit to plead for it. I have told all there is to tell about my crimes 
and I request the proletarian Court to take this into account. 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for half an hour. i i 


a * ok 
„COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please 


_ THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The sessionis res 
The accused Khodjayev may have his last plea. : SAES 
KHODJAYEV: Citizens Judges, at the preliminary investi- 
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gation and here, before you, I have related im detail all the grave 
crimes which were committed by the nationalist organizations of 
Uzbekistan under my direction. I have related to you in detail 
the grave crimes which I have committed both as an active mem- 
ber of the bourgeois-nationalist movement and asits leader in Uz- 
bekistan, andas an ally and member of the Right counter-revolution- 
aries and, through them, of the whole Right-Trotskyite counter- 
revolutionary bloc. i 

From the first moment of my arrest I began to make sincere 


confession of the misdeeds I had committed. I did this because f- 


realized the utter loathsomeness of what has been done by the 
bourgeois nationalists in Uzbekistan. I understood what tremen- 
dous damage, what severe blows had been. inflicted at various 
periods of the revolution by this bourgeois-nationalist movement 
and by the actions of its leaders. I understood that, as one of 
the leaders of this bourgeois-nationalist movement, as a deserter 
to the side of the counter-revolutionary Rights and the ‘‘bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites,’? I had committed grave crimes against 
the proletarian state, against the peoples of the Union of Soviet 
Republics and against the Uzbek people. 

Having decided to make a clean breast of my crimes, I was 
guided by only one consideration, namely, by my sincere confes- 
sion to help the investigating authorities to bring to light all the 
black, counter-revolutionary elements with which I had been 
connected, which had bound me, and which werea source of putre- 
faction that might later constitute a danger of infection. I spared 
neither’myself nor the other participants in my counter-revolution- 
ary actions, in order to make it easier for the Soviet people’s 
power and the Party to eradicate this evil. I waived my speech. 
in defence, for I cannot find a single argument, not even a single 
word, in any sort of justification of my conduct, my actions and. 
the crimes I have committed. I have nothing to sayin my defence 
and I cannot defend myself. Too much evil has been done, too 
serious are the crimes that have been committed, for anything to 
be said in justification, or for any words to efface them. 

But I decided to make a last plea, and to utilize it to tell the: 
proletarian Court once more, and our whole country that I have 
sincerely and honestly repented, and to convey my repentance 
through the proletarian Court to our Soviet people, the Party and 
the government. 

Citizen the Public Prosecutor has given an annihilating de- 
scription of the actions of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’” 
He has also dwelt on the character of the activities of the bour- 
ceois-nationalist groups. He has referred to the results of the na-- 
tional policy of Lenin and Stalin, and to theachievements of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. 
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I stand.here in the dock—] am a criminal. Perhaps it is hardly 
appropriate coming from my lips, but I would like to cite the vivid 
example of the Republic which I once represented. I am referring 
to Uzbekistan. 

People who knew Uzbekistan before the revolution, or who were 
there ten years agoand have seenitin recent years, have found the 
country unrecognizable. Why? Because it has completely changed. 
Tremendous progress in economic and cultural life, the huge 
growth of the political activity of the broad masses of the people— 
all this has been achieved in relatively so brief a period as ten or 
twenty years only thanks to our proletarian revolution, to the Len- 
inist-Stalinist national policy. In 1917 only 1’/, per cent of the 
population of Uzbekistan was literate, while today the popula- 
tion of the country is almost universally literate. 

Formerly the country had absolutely no industry, but now it 
has hundreds of big plants and hundreds of thousands of working 
men and women. : - 

The once backward and poverty-stricken agriculture of Uzbek- 
istan is today one of the foremost in the Soviet Union. ; 

During the past five years the standard of living of the broad 
masses of the working population, especially of the dekhkan col- 
lective farmers, has reached such a level that a return of 20 to 30 
rubles per work-day of the collective farmer no longer surprises 
anybody in - Uzbekistan. This is all the result of the beneficent 


effect of the revolution, of the correct application of the national - 


policy of Lenin and Stalin, and of the tremendous help which has 
been and is being given by the Russian working class to the work- 
ers and peasants of Uzbekistan. : . 
This will be clear to anyone from even the briefest analysis of the 
general conditions prevailing in Uzbekistan. And I have to tell the 
proletarian Court that the policy which was pursued by the bour- 
geois-nationalist organization to which I belonged, and the coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities of which I directed, meant for the work- 
ing masses of Uzbekistan a return to the past. Now that I have 
realized the utter criminality of my deeds, now that I have rea- 
lized into whatan abyss Ihave fallen, it has become more clear to 
me, more obvious against the background of the deeds of the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites’’ unfolded at this trial, that the victory 


‘of this counter-revolutionary line would have meant for Uzbeki- 


stan the victory of the blackest reaction, the restoration of feudal 
and capitalist relations and, consequently, a new bondage for the 
workers and peasants and the broad masses of the peoples of Uz- 
bekistan. Both in economic development and cultural life, Uz- 
bekistan would have been flung back many scores of years. It is 
particularly hard for me to talk about this side of the matter, be- 
cause I now realize it quite clearly, I understand it and am sen- 
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sible of the depths to which I have fallen, of the full horror of my 
disgrace and the full gravity of my misdeeds. Nevertheless, having 
decided to make an open confession of all my misdeeds, I was 
obliged to state this too before the proletarian Court and before 
public opinion of our country. 

Yes, Citizens Judges, I was a bourgeois nationalist; I have com- 
mitted many crimes. Unfortunately, I cannot obliterate them now, 
at this late date, by this belated repentance. They remain hanging 
over me. But I became ever more horrible in my own eyes from the 
time I realized all my crimes and villainies, after the agreement 
with Rykov and Bukharin, after the circumstances which I have 
‘recounted in detail here in Court, and after I joined this conspi- 
racy. Why, evenin the period when I wasa nationalist, when I also 
engaged in anti-Soviet activities and worked against the Soviet 
people, even then I was not an organizer of insurrectionary groups, 
f was not a member of terrorist groups. I became such, as I have 
told you, Citizens Judges, only after 1 had adopted the position 
of the Right counter-revolutionaries and through them found my- 
self in the camp of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ In this 
way I became a participant in the acutest methods of struggle 
against our country, against the peoples of our great Union, against 
the Party and the government. This is what I find it hardest of all 
to bear, this is what weighs most on my mind. 

The state independence of Uzbekistan which was held out in 
prospect by the Right restorers of capitalism, even if it became 
possible at the price of black treachery, at the price of treason to 
the fatherland, the dismemberment of the great Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and by means of preparing its defeat in the 
future war, thatis, by means that are absolutely impermissible to 
people who have preserved even a shadow of their human shape, 
even if, I say, this proved possible at first, it goes without saying 
that thisfictitious state independence would have beena new disaster 
to the peoples of Uzbekistan. I have already spoken of this partially 
when I gave my testimony. I was then answering the questions put 
by the State Prosecutor. When I said that having left one shore 
‘we would naturally have to make for another shore, I had nothing 
elsein mind than the shore where the capitalist countries are located, 
imperialist capital, which crushes and oppresses hundreds of 
millions of working people. And so in this case, too, the victory of 
this line, even if the black and disgusting conspiracy succeeded, 
would onlyentail newhardships for the working people of Uzbekistan. 

I stand disgraced. The nationalist organizations have been 
smashed. The accused ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ has been 
smashed. Thisis to the glory of our country, to the benefit of the 
peoples of our great fatherland, ‘and to the happiness of the 
peoples of Uzbekistan. And this thought to some degree alleviates 
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these last days of my severe, incredibly severe, mental sufferings. 

Characterizing the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ and its 
deeds and people, Citizen the State Prosecutor said that all the 
participants in this bloc must be held jointly responsible for all 
its misdeeds. I cannot help agreeing with the definition given by 
Citizen the State Prosecutor. I consider this definition absolutely 
correct, although I personally knew nothing of the existence of-a 
contact centre and knew nothing about many of its misdeeds until 

J was imprisoned and began to give testimony. I personally have 
never been a provocateur or an assassin. But of what significance 
is this when I was anyway a member of this bloc which engagedin 
provocation, espionage and assassination. Hence, I must answer 
for all its misdeeds. . 

Citizens Judges, not only have you had the bloc before you, not 
only have its deeds been demonstrated to you, but all of us, its 
participators, have passed before you. It is for you, Citizens Judges 
to determine what measure of responsibility each of us must bear. 
It is for you to apply or not to apply to us that drastic, but justi- 
fied, absolutely justified demand of Citizen the State Prosecutor. 

I knew what I was heading for when F discussed matters with 
Rykov, when I discussed matters with Bukharin, although much 
that was revealed to me in Court caused even me, a criminal to 
pee at the horror of it. 

s not the very fact of the conspiracy, the very decision that 
the Rights should come to power oad oe Bourse olsiiatio mallets 
receive independence—which they wanted to receive at the cost 
of the defeat of the Soviet Union and by paving the way for this 
defeat—is not this enough to completely justify the application to 
us of the drastic measure of punishment which Citizen the Procura- 
tor has demanded? 

And yet, Citizens Judges, standing here in the dock, answering 
for my crimes, I cannot adopt a false pose, for that would merely 
be proud words. I cannot say that I do not ask for clemency. I can- 
mot say that. Perhaps there are some who think that the words, 
“I do not ask for clemency,’’ would sound proud and well. 
But not on my lips, not on the lips of a man who is nailed to the 
pillory, who stands in this dock. Words of pride would be out of 
place onthe lips of sucha man. Thereis no ground for pride! We shall 
not go down in history as men who rendered any services to the 
people, with any good deeds to show. If we go down in history at 
all, it will be as hardened criminals, as heroes ‘of bandit deeds, 
aS people who have sold their honour and conscience. The word 
“pride”? sounds fine on the lipsofa man, a real man, of whom 
Gorky, the great writer and great man of our country, wrote. But 
on the lips of people who either themselves had a hand in the 
murder of Gorky, or were in some way implicated init, on the lips 
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of people who have brought about the death of this man, on the 
lips of people of our type, such words sound false. Yes, I would 
be a liar were I at this last hour to say that 1 did not crave clem- 
ency. I want tò live. I want to live because I have realized the 
full depth of my fall, I have realizedthe full gravity of my crimes- 
I have learnt a severe lesson, but then I have learnt something 
else. It seers to me that I have really learnt how a real man, a 
real citizen of our great fatherland should serve his people, his 
country. And having realized this, having fully and completely 
laid down myarms, I cannot but ask for your indulgence, Citizens 
Judges, because, if it is possible, I should like my life to be pre- 
Served. Ishould like under any conditions, inany form, in any place, 
now or in the future, to wash away the disgrace which now lies 
upon me., aie, ao 

I ask for life so that perhaps, in the remainder of my days, 
.I might obliterate at least some particle of my crimes and my pro- 
found guilt. I want to live so that somehow, somewhere, I may again 
prove useful to our great country and serve the great cause of the 
building of Socialism, to which all the thoughts andall the strength 


of the finest people of our great Union of Soviet Socialist Republics - 


are devoted... 

THE PRESIDENT: The accused Zelensky may have his last plea. 

ZELENSKY: Citizens Judges, I take advantage of my last plea 
not to say anything in defence or excuse of my grave crimes. Such 
crimes, and such criminals as I, have no right to defence or exon- 
eration. i : ; ; 

My grave crimes against the Party, the country and the revo- 
lution have brought me into the dock as an enemy of the people 
and as a member of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ There 
can be nothing more heinous than this. ie 

Citizen the State Prosecutor has correctly described the crim- 
inal activities of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites™ and my 
own crimes as one of its members. 

l am guilty of treason and of treachery to the revolution, of 
having served in the tsarist Okhrana; I am guilty of having for 
many years concealed these crimes from the Party. Iam guilty of 
having in 1929 joined the counter-revolutionary organizationof 
the Rights, and of having, through it, joined the “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites.’’ i . 

Iam guilty of having wormed my way into high posts that de- 
mand the particular confidence of the Party, by playing a double 
game and by camouflage. | utilized the confidence shown in me 
in order to deceive the Party; I carried on undermining, wrecking, 
counter-revolutionary activities, stirring up discontent among the 
population against the Soviet power. 

Addressing the accused in the dock, Citizen the State Prosecutor 
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spoke yesterday of the sincerity which each of us should display 
on the threshold of our last hour. l ) 

On the threshold of my last hour, I would like first of all to 
relate how I came to fall. I want to relate this in order that my 
example might serve to warn those who are still vacillating, who 
are still discontented, wavering, and who harbour doubts in the 
Party leadership and in the correctness of the Party line. I want 
to speak of this not inorder to exonerate myself or mitigate my lot, 
but in order to show how people sink to such shameful depths. 

What led me onto the path of treason and treachery? It was a 
petty-bourgeois disbelief in the forces and victory of the revolu- 
tion. Cowardice impelled me in my youth to become a traitor, 
provocateur and‘servitor of the tsarist Okhrana. This fact was 
enough to cripple me as a man and to destroy me as a revolu- 
tionary. My past crimes weighed upon me for many years; my past 
activities as a provocateur determined a certain aloofness on my 
part from honest members of the Party. 

The difficulties of collective farm development engendered in 
me a disbelief in the strength of our working class, a disbelief in 
the strength of our state, and this pre-determined my joining the 
counter-revolutionary organization of the Rights. Even when | 
joined the organization of the Rights I did not immediately be- 
come a wrecker. I endeavoured to advocate my ideas, to carry 
them into effect, but the wrecking character of my proposals was 
immediately exposed. I had either to renounce my Right views 
and to work honestly in my Soviet post, or to go underground, to 
engage in wrecking and to recruit followers for this purpose. I 
chose the second path, the path of struggle against the Party and 
the government, the path of wrecking, which has led me to this 
shameful dock. I continued to play a double game, and 
for doubledealers there is only one path—the path of un- 
derground counter-revolutionary activities. And it is to such 
counter-revolutionary activities that I sank. In 1933 I became a 
wrecker and began to recruit supporters for the Rights. But I 
succeeded in recruiting for the Rights only people who had com- 
mitted crimes against the Party, or who were careerists, self- 
seekers, and the like. The shameful example of my fall shows 
that the slightest rift with the Party, the slightest insincerity 
towards the Party, the slightest hesitation with regard to the lead- 
ership, with regard to the Central Committee, is enough to land 
you in the camp of counter-revolution. _ l 

I engaged in wrecking activities in the consumers’ co-operative 
societies. Citizen the Procurator characterized my wrecking activities 
as having been directed against the growth of trade and the develop- 
ment of the trading system, and towards undermining the normal sup- 
ply of commodities to the population. He is right; I have nothing to 
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add and no objections to make to this conclusion. I have told the 
Court what sectors have been affected by the wrecking activities 
carried on by myself and my accomplices. I have told the Court 
what damage was caused to the state andtothe people by my wreck- 
ing activities. I must say that my wrecking activities grew much 
more intense beginning with 1935 on the direct instructions of 
Antipov. Wrecking activities caused a good deal of damage and 
really did hamper the development of trade and the trading 
system, and thus disrupted the supply of commodities to the 
workers and collective farmers, I endeavoured in my testimony to 
reveal the hotbeds of wrecking and the methods of wrecking work, 
with the object of facilitating the earliest possible liquidation of 
the consequences of these wrecking activities. I did this in order 
that my self-exposure might help in some degree to correct the 
tremendous harm that was caused by my wrecking .activities. 

I must say here that the Soviet co-operative movement has 
very often been subjected to, and is still being subjected to, the 
attacks of bourgeois capitalist co-operators.. The bourgeois co- 
operators of capitalist countries, those who, like us, the counter- 
revolutionaries, are in the service of the bourgeoisie, try to dis- 
credit the Soviet co-operatives, utilizing the false information 
we supplied and our wrecking activities in order to prove the 
impossibility of the development of the Soviet co-operatives. 
I must say that despite our wrecking activity, despite our 
undermining work, the Soviet co-operatives steadily grew in 
strength; and when we counter-revolutionaries, wreckers are 
removed, it will progress further. 

We endeavoured to win recruits among the rank and file. We 
wanted to extend our base in the countryside by relying on the 
kulak elements. I must say that the rural co-operative workers 
very rapidly detected our criminal efforts and that we met with 


a severe rebuff from the overwhelming part of the rank-and-file ` 


co-operative workers, who are honest and devoted to the Soviet 
power. These masses rejected every attempt at the restoration of 
capitalism, and us, who made the attempts. The elimination of 
wrecking activities, and the eradication of all the participators. 
in our despicable activities will lead to the extremely rapid 
growth of trade and the trading system. 

Citizens Judges, I must say that the sum total of our crimes, 
our vile and treacherous activities, is horrifying. Judging these 
activities, and endeavouring to switch to Soviet lines, I can find 
only one honest thing which we could do in the course of the inves- 
tigation, the interrogation. This only honest thing open to us 
was relentlessly and thoroughly to expose to the country, to the 
revolution, to the revolutionary people, all our vile actions and 
Crimes, all our accomplices and confederates, all the monstrous 
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criminal activity of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’” the 
undermining work which I had engaged in from the very outset. 
The testimony I gave about my crimes, and my exposure of 
my accomplices followed from my realization of my criminality, 
ity and treachery. 
aac painful, aenal painful, to feel that you are an enemy 
of the people, to see and know that you are in the wrong, to see 
and feel that the people areagainst you, to be always a counterfeit, 
vertly. 
Eoo a arrest I had already lost faith in the Rights 
and realized the hopelessness of their struggle. That is why | 
immediately gave frank testimony to the investigating authori-- 
ties. This is the only thing that could reinstate me in the ranks of 
Soviet people, if not to live, then at least to die as a Soviet man. 

I had clearly foreseen the collapse of the Rights long ago. Why 
did I not break with them, why did I not expose myself and my 
criminal associates? This question might legitimately be put to- 
me by the Court and the State Prosecutor. 1 must say that having 
every opportunity to do so, I should have done so; but I was 
in the hands of the Rights, having committed crimes. I feared the 
exposure of my past. I did not expose the gang of bandits, I did 
not give away my accomplices—that shows the depths to which. 
I had failen. l 

I cleariy foresaw the collapse of the ‘bloc of Rights and Trot- 
skyites’’ when we, the Rights, attempted to frustrate the campaign 
against the kulaks, the rout of the kulaks, that last of the ex- 
ploiting classes. And when this failed, I, together with the 
Rights, became a direct fascist agent, became a wrecker; and I 
must admit that my wrecking activities thereby became part of 
the general plan of disruptive work of the “bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites, ”’ which was performed on the instructions of foreign 
agents, and the purpose of which was to bring about a coup 
d’état in our Union. : 

Monstrous deeds and monstrous crimes—a sample of our 
vile Right-Trotskyite work, of our vile Right-Trotskyite under- 
ground activities, in which to my shame, disgrace and misfor- 
tune, I participated. I must, however, say that even for me, a 
participant in this underground activity, much of what has been 
revealed in the trial was new, unknown and dumbfounding. 

The talk of Bukharin, the leader of the Rights, about the trea- 
chery and criminality of provocateurs and spies is valueless. For, 
Bukharin, you yourself are a past master in this art, you have 
shown a chain of crimes and treachery against the Party and the 
government by your actions, by your behaviour in Court. We i 
puppies compared with you. You, Bukharin, want to come ou 
of it unblemished. But you will not succeed. You will go down 
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in history with us, branded with the shameful stigma that marks 
the foreheads of all of us. I have heard speeches made here, and at 
the preliminary investigation and in the last pleas of the Trotsky- 
ites and Bukharinites. | had expected that they would really ex- 
pose everything to the very end. I expected that the Trotskyites 
and Bukharinites would open up one other page of their crimes 
against the Soviet power, against the Party, against Lenin, 
crimes committed in 1921. They should have done so, if only to 
destroy the legend that Trotsky’s attack in 1921 was a sort of 
legal discussion. Nothing of the kind! I take advantage of my last 
plea to do it for them. I want to help the Court and the inves- 
tigating authorities to reveal these crimes. I want to elucidate facts 
which cast a vivid light on the activities of the Trotskyites against 
the Party in 1921. These facts are very little known to the public. 
I now affirm, in the light of the events of 1918 revealed by the 
investigation in this Court, that. what confronted the Party in 
1921 was not a discussion but a conspiracy. I affirm this onthe ba- 
sis of the following facts. The actions in Moscow in the beginning 
of 1921 of the Trotskyites, of Bukharinites like Boguslavsky, 
Drobnis, Sosnovsky, Rafail and other Mensheviks who then joined 
the Party, and Mensheviks who remained outside the Party and 
who continued to come out openly as Mensheviks, and the actions 
of the counter-revolutionaries who had formed a bloc with Trotsky, 
did not differ from each other in any way and all bore a Kron- 
stadt character. All these anti-Party, anti-Soviet elements acted 
in concert; developing furious activity in January and February 
1921, utilizing the food and fuel difficulties, they attacked the 
Central Committee and Lenin, endeavouring to organize strikes 
and to bring the workers. out on the streets. I have no time now, 
and my position does not permit me to dwell on this in detail. I 


only say this because those who endeavoured to provoke the workers 


to strike, and who partially succeeded in this, endeavoured to 
penetrate to the Khamovniki barracks, to get possession of arms 
and to gain the following of the Red Army men. The attempt fail- 
ed. These facts and documents are to be found in the archives of 
the Moscow Soviet and the Moscow Party Committee. Simul- 
taneously with the collapse of this attempt, a plot was discovered 
in a Rifle Division in Zamoskvorechye, a plot of Whiteguard of- 
ficers and Mensheviks. The commander of the Moscow military 
area, Petrayev, a former lieutenant. of artillery and a protegé 
of Trotsky’s, was dismissed on suspicion of being implicated 
in this plot. Trotsky objected to the dismissal of Petrayev just 
because he knew that Petrayev was implicated in the plot. It 
can now be said with certainty that Trotsky at the time em- 
ployed his double-dealing method: while formally adhering to the 
platform of the October Revolution, he mustered his followers 
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within the Party for the purpose of blowing up the Party from 
within. I affirm this. { also affirm that the armed force of this 
planned coup was a military conspiracy. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the attempt to penetrate into the Khamovniki barracks was 
a signal for action to the plotters. About this you have said noth- 
ing, Messrs. the Trotskyites and Bukharinites. I am convinced 
that a detailed investigation of the facts will supply rich materiai 
about this plot and put an end to the legend that what took place 
in 1921 was a mere discussion. As a member of the ‘‘bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites,’’ I cannot but bear responsibility for its vile, 
treacherous and brigand activities. I also bear responsibility for 
the crimes which 1 committed myself. ; 

My guilt is aggravated by the fact that I for a long time deceived 
the Party, betrayed the confidence it placed in me; I wormed my 
way into high and responsible posts. 1 need hardly mention that I 
repent. The proof of my repentance is the testimony, the exposure 
of myself and my accomplices which ] made in Court and at the 

reliminary investigation. 

j I am N ee last plea. It will most likely be the last ut- 
terance in my life. I find it hard to ask and expect that my words 
be credited. But I declare to the Court that I did not know, that 
I took no part, that I dissociate myself from such crimes as the 
preparations for a coup by means of a military conspiracy; that 
I did not know about the criminal decision of the centre to assas- 
sinate Kirov, that I knew nothing about espionage matters and 
connections and had no relations with foreign intelligence serv- 
ices; that I had norelation whatever to the negotiations with foreign 
states regarding the severance of national republics and regions 
from the Soviet Union, nor did I have any relation to the terror- 
ist acts committed by Yagoda and others. This is also borne out 
by the material of the investigation. os i 

I say this not in order to evade responsibility for these crimes. 
I cannot but bear responsibility for these crimes just as much as 
Bukharin and Rykov and the direct perpetrators of these mis- 
deeds. I know that as a member of the “bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’? I bear the stigma of these shameful deeds as well 
and that nothing will remove this shameful stigma from me. — 

My crimes against the Party, the country and the revolution- 
ary people are great indeed. That is why I can find no reasons, 
no grounds, to seek for mitigating circumstances for my crime and 
my guilt. My repentance and confession of my crimes have come 
too late. They would have been of value if they had come before 
my arrest. That is why I cannot ask for any mitigation of my 
lot. I shall accept the verdict of the proletarian Court as a just 
retribution meted out to me by the Socialist state, the people and 
the Party for my crimes. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Accused Ikramov may make his last 
plea. 


IKRAMOV: Citizens Judges, I waived my speech in defence 
not because I did not want to say anything in my defence. If I 
were to say that I could say something in my defence, but do not 
want to, that would be a pretence, a continuation of the pharisee- 
ism and duplicity by which I was affected right down to my 
arrest and to the time I began to testify. This is not the hour, 
this is not the moment, for me to pretend, or to continue to play 
the pharisee and double-dealer. I could not find even words, let 
alone arguments, to justify and defend my crimes. Criminals like 
the participators in the Right and Trotskyite nationalist bloc, and 
not only participators, but active participators like myself, can 
scarcely find words in any language to say in their defence. That 
is why I was obliged to waive my defence. I cannot. say anything 
in my defence, all the more that I am not a political infant, nor 
a dotard, an ‘‘old shoe,’’ as they say; | am neither the one nor the 
other. I spent half my life (I am forty years old) in politics, that 
is, twenty years, and I therefore cannot plead youth and inexperi- 
ence in my defence. I cannot, nor have I any desire to, hide behind 
the back of Bukharin or of anybody else. This is not bragging. I 
may be ignorant of theory, but politics I understand, and under- 
stand them no worse than Bukharin. I say this not in boast, but 
in order to expose the depths of my crime. That is why I say it. 

When I spoke here of how Bukharin won me over, or of the 
instructions which I received from the Right-Trotskyite centre 
through Bukharin or Antipov, I had no desire, not the least desire, 
to shift the blame on anybody else. No, I only recorded the fact 

- of my participation and the receipt of various instructions given 
by the Right leaders to us, the members of the Right-Trotskyite 
nationalist anti-Soviet bloc. 


In my testimony both at the preliminary investigations and 
here I have concealed nothing, I have told everything. I bear res- 
ponsibility, and not only for the crimes I myself committed, or 
which were committed by the nationalist counter-revolutionary 
organization which existed in Uzbekistan—I also bear full 
responsibility for such actions of the “‘bloc of Rights and Trots- 
kyites’’ as espionage or the dastardly murder of such famous peo- 
ple of the Soviet country as Alexei: Maximovich Gorky, Kuiby- 
shev and Menzhinsky, and for the participation in the assassina- 
tion of Sergei Mironovich Kirov. Nevertheless, it is a relief to me 
that I, a participator in this conspiracy, an active participator, 
bear full responsibility on all the points which were here pub- 
lished, both as these crimes are reflected in the criminal code and 
as these facts were revealed at the trial. 
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The counter-revolutionary organization which existed in Uz- 
bekistan, which was directed by me, and which formed close con- 
tacts with the “bloc of Rights and. Trotskyites,’’ called itself a 
“nationalist” organization. This term ‘‘nationalist’’ might give 
some people the impression that-we wanted to do something for 
the benefit of our nation. But we betrayed the interests of our. 
nation. I then realized to what depths I had sunk, how far I had 
fallen. Just see, the nationalists claimed that they wanted to 
work for the benefit of their nation, but what actually came of it? 
Actually, they engaged in wrecking activities in municipal en- 
terprises, they engaged in wrecking against the people, they 
engaged in wrecking against the improvement of living conditions 
and they engaged in wrecking in agriculture, all in order to frus- 
trate the measures of the Soviet government and the Communist 
Party; when the Soviet government and the Communist Party 
were improving the condition of the nation. The nationalists 
pretended to be striving for “independence,” but what they were 
actually striving for was dependence. The nationalists, in striv- 
ing for ‘‘independence,’’ were striking at the pocket of the work- 
ing people, at their standard of living. 

This disgrace cannot be justified in the eyes of the Court, in 
the eyes of the workers, and it cannot be justified in the eyes of 
the nation of Uzbekistan in particular. , 

Citizen the State Prosecutor has vividly described the rising 
standard of living and culture of the nations of the Soviet Union. 
I think, I am convinced, that Uzbekistan may serve as one of the 
most striking examples of this, especially the rate of progress it is 
making. 

We'were only a hindrance and an obstacle to this progress. 
Were it not for us, Uzbekistan would have attained far greater 
and much finer achievements. 

Everybody knows that before the revolution famine often 
raged in Uzbekistan, malaria was prevalent, and people perished 
from these and other maladies. People perished from starvation 
and malaria. But the Soviet power put an end to all this. 

Our nationalist counter-revolutionary organization only tend- 
ed to foster these diseases and to bring about starvation and 


death. That is why my guilt, my crimes are so grave. 


The nationalists wanted to drown Uzbekistan in the blood of 
the workers and dekhkans. They pretended that they wanted ‘‘in- 
dependence,’’ but the logic of the struggle would have led to this 
‘“‘independence’’ being transformed into dependence. ni 

Now the Uzbek nation, like all the other nations of the Soviet 
Union, is dependent on nobody; it is dependent only upon its 
collective will, its collective decision. Only in this is it dependent; 


in all else it is independent. 
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The “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ wanted to deprive the 
Uzbek nation of its independence and to make it dependent on impe- 
rialist states, on beks, bais, plutocrats and parasites. It is a good 
thing that the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ was not victor- 
ious. If the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ were victorious 
there would be a veritable massacre the very next day, conflict 
would at once break out between the Trotskyites and the Rights in 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Uzbekistan and other republics. The 
ideology of the Rights, if they had any ideology left, was the res- 
toration of capitalism. The ideology of the nationalists was the 
ideology of the kulaks, the ideology of the capitalists. 

And in spite of this, such a union of forces took place. In spite 
of this unprincipledness, principles for a union were found. 
This only aggravates the disgrace of the participants in this ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ We were all united by only one prin- 
ciple—the struggle against the Soviet power. 

Realizing all these crimes, all these shameful deeds, I can 
find no grounds to ask for clemency. I thought, I too am one of 
the people who gave evidence, not after eight or ten months, as 


some said, but on the sixth or seventh day of the investigation. - 


I thought that this might mitigate my crimes. But I have lost 
all grounds for asking for clemency. | behaved very criminally 
before my arrest. Some have mentioned here that they enjoyed 
confidence, that the attitude of the Party and the government to- 
wards them was a good one. This was very painful for me to hear; 
it was the worst, the keenest internal punishment for me to hear 
people speaking of confidence. 

What should I have said to justify the confidence which was 
placed in me by the leaders of the Party and the government? In- 
stead of justifying that confidence, I abused it. 

In 1930, when Zelensky proposed that I should be removed from 
my post in Uzbekistan, he was instructed by the Central Commit- 
tee to show to. Ikramov all the- material incriminating Ikramov, 
to acquaint him with it. The Central Committee expressed com- 
plete confidence in me. A month or a month and a half later I re- 
ceived another telegram, from which I learnt that in order to 
support Ikramov, the Central Committee had appointed him Sec- 
retary of the Central Asiatic Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the C.P.S.U. Instead of responding to this confidence with sin- 
cerity, I played a double game. What can I say now in my defence, 
what words, what arguments can I use in pleading for clem- 
ency? 

I have said this in passing. I do not know whether anybody 
sitting here in this shameful dock, whether any of these creatures 
who once were men, enjoyed as much confidence as I did before 
my arrest. : 
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Before I was arrested I was shown a heap of material collected 
by the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs. This was the 
testimony of people given in 1937, it was material that concerned 
me. I was told to read it and say whether it was true or not. I must 
say that in this respect I was treated very considerately by Nikolai 
Ivanovich Yezhov, who spoke to me four times. And what did I do? 
I denied everything point-blank. This disgrace therefore cannot in 
any way be mitigated by the fact that on the sixth or seventh day | 
I changed my mind and began to give sincere and honest testi- 
mony. This does not in any way diminish or mitigate the serious- 
ness of my fall. 

I must further say that I have not the least desire to shield 
myself behind Bukharin or the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, ’’ 
but I must say that our nationalist program was greatly enriched 
and activized in counter-revolutionary deeds thanks to the parti- 
cipants in the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ sitting here with me 
in the dock, and especially its Right section, headed by Bukharin 
and Antipov. We borrowed the acute methods of struggle from 
them, and we not only borrowed them, but realized what we were 
doing. And they kept on spurring us on, reproaching us for working 
badly, for wrecking inadequately, for organizing revolts badly, 
and so on. Sometimes we asked why this new point had appeared 
in our struggle against the Party. The reply usually was that the 
logic of the struggle now demanded the employment of this meth- 
od. But the logic of the struggle has led us to this shame, from 
which, whether we live or die, we can never free ourselves. We have 
been quite rightly called enemies of the people, traitors to the 
fatherland, spies and assassins. 

These shameful stains we cannot obliterate, do as we will. 

In connection with this, Citizens Judges, I must say that when 
I repented, when I came to realize the full gravity of my crimes, 
I found it very hard to come here and answer for my crimes pub- 
licly, before the Court. You know that when your conscience is 
stirred, it is very difficult to stand up before the people and to look 
them in the face. When I gave my testimony I very much feared 
to have to meet the people sitting here. 

Fully admitting all the crimes committed by me and by the 
nationalist organization in Uzbekistan which I directed, admitting 
my crimes asa participantin the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, ”’ 
I have told all I knew, named all the accomplices in the crimes, 
and have laid down my arms. And so, if there is anything that can 
be said in my favour when asking for mercy, for clemency, it is 
that I, a beast in man’s shape, stand absolutely naked. I have told 
everything I know. I have lanced the ulcer within me. And I now 
feel greatly relieved. I thought that if I told all this to the Court the 
people would know, the people would know that this Ikramov, 
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even if in the last hour of his life, abandoned and renounced the 
osition which is called treachery, espionage, enemy of the people 
and the fatherland; they would know that he abandoned this po- 
sition and died an honest Soviet citizen. Thisisa great relief to me. 

And if it is to be so, this will be a certain consolation to me. 
I only recently realized how painful it is to be an enemy of the 


people. All the more painful isit to be an enemy of such a country 


as the land of the Soviets. 

I do not say all this so as to save my vile skin. I say this so 
that every citizen of the Soviet Union may know what criminals 
we are, what the nationalists were making for, and whither they 
would have led the peoples of Uzbekistan. Our path was the path 
of oppression, the path of enslavement for the peoples of Uzbeki- 
stan. 

The path of the Communist Party leads to freedom, toa prosper- 
ous, cultured and contented life. I say this so that all may know 
that the bourgeois-nationalist talks of the nation only in order to 
deceive the people, and so that not a single nationalist who still 
remains undiscavered may be able to speculate on national matters 
in Uzbekistan. That is why I have related all my crimes here and 
spoke about them at length at the preliminary investigation. 

Any verdict the Court may pass I shall consider absolutely just 
and right. But I would simply like to say that I do not want to 
die, still less do I want to die an enemy of the people, and that 
ĮI would like anywhere, in any place, to atone for the grave crimes 
which I have committed in company with these people. 


THE PRESIDENT: Accused Rakovsky. 


RAKOVSKY: Citizen President of the Court, Citizens Judges, 
yesterday I listened with great and rapt attention to the speech 
for the prosecution delivered by the Procurator of the Union, 
not because I intended to enter into a controversy with him. I have 
no such intention. I confessed to all my crimes. What would it 
matter for the substance of the case if I should attempt to es- 
tablish here before you the fact that I learned of many of the crimes, 
and of the most appalling crimes of the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites,’ here in Court, and that it was here that I first met some of the 
participants? It is of no import whatever. I amconnected with 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ of course within the limits 
defined by the Criminal Code, by that complicity, both political 
and juridical, which follows from the fact that I belonged to this 
bloc. 

Like a galley-slave fettered to his galley, I am fettered to the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ with the heavy chainof my crimes. 
| participated in the underground counter-revolutionary Trotskyite 


organization up to the last moment, to the moment of my arrest. 
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L was an active member of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ 


-1 committed the gravest crimes against the state. I am doubly 


a spy. In 1924 I established criminal connections with the British 
Intelligence Service, and in 1934 I established criminal con- 
nections with the Japanese intelligence service. In 1927 I carried 
on negotiations with some of the Right capitalist circles in 
France, the object of these negotiations being in the long run also 
directed against the Soviet Union. In 1935 I took advantage of the 
fact that the French Minister Laval was on a visit in Moscow, . 
accompanied by French journalists. in order to attempt in a con- 
versation with one of them (I mentioned his name) to hinder, 
to disrupt, the Franco-Soviet rapprochement. Citizens Judges, I 
informed you about Trotsky’s letter of July 1934, in which he 
wrote of the necessity of isolating Stalin internationally, that is 
to say, of strengthening, consolidating the capitalist encirclement 
around the Soviet Union. I belonged to the so-called “Fifth Col- 
umn’? of which the Procurator spoke yesterday, and I have de- 
served all those maledictions which are now sweeping from all cor- 
ners of the Soviet land against us sitting here in the dock, ma- 
ledictions of which the speech for the prosecution delivered by 
the Procurator, however severe and trenchant it was with regard to 
us, was perhaps but a weak reflection. 

Citizens Judges, I share the State Prosecutor’s regret that the 
enemy of the people, Trotsky, is not here inthe dock alongside of us. 
The picture of our trial losesin completeness and depth because of 
the fact that the ataman of our gang is not present here. Nobody 
will suspect me of saying this from a selfish desire, from a base 
motive to shift on to Trotsky a part of that guilt and that responsi- 
bility which I myself bear. I am older than Trotsky both in years 
and in political career, and I probably have no less political 
experience than Trotsky. I regret his absence here forconsiderations 
of a political nature. I am sorry, because Trotsky’s absence in 
this dock means that no matter how his opportunities may be limit- 
ed, his activities will continue, and this presents a danger, even 
if a small one, for the international labour movement. It is true 
that even beyond the Mexican meridian Trotsky will not escape 
that complete, final, shameful ignominy which we all are under- 
going here. ; 

This, in substance, covers everything relating to the legal, 
juridical aspect of my case, and I would have even. foregone 
my last plea had I not considered it necessary, after what 
was said here by the Procurator, to try in my turn to point 
out the exceptional: political importance of the present trial. 
But it seems to me that Citizen the Procurator dwelt on. only 
one aspect of the case. Yes, he stressed the monstrosity of the 
crimes which we committed, but I should like to turn your attention, 
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Citizens Judges, to the tact that the monstrosity of this is also 
determined by the persons who committed these crimes. 
Who were those who committed espionage, wrecking, acts of 
diversion, terrorism, murder? They were committed not by candi- 
dates for criminal court records, people living in slums and cellars. 
The criminals sitting here had to be taken from the house of the 
government. And thus the question which arises and to which I, 
as one of those involved, feel the necessity to find an answer, is the 
question as to how former members of the Central Committee, 
former members of the government, former ambassadors have ended 
up here. What form of insanity brought them to this dock of political 
infamy? I think that this is all the more necessary since this 
question faces every one of us and‘every one is searching for 
an explanation. I shall mention one explanation which is widely 
current. After all, this is not the first trial. I remember. how this 
question was answered in connection with the other trials. People 
are satisfied with the trite and shallow bourgeois explanation, 
according to which all revolutions finish by devouring their own 
children. The October Revolution, they say, did not escape 
this general law of historical fatalism. 

It is a ridiculous, groundless analogy. Bourgeois revolutions 
did indeed finish—excuse me if I cite here some theoretical 
arguments which, however, are of significance for the present 
moment—bourgeois revolutions did indeed finish by devouring 
their own children, because after they had triumphed they had to 
suppress their allies from among the people, their revolutionary 
allies of the Left. : 

But the proletarian revolution, the revolution of the class 
which is revolutionary to the end, when it applies what Marx 
called ‘‘plebeian methods of retaliation,’’ it applies them not to 
the advanced elements, it applies them to those who standin the 
way of this revolution, or to those who, as ourselves, were with 
this revolution, marched along with it for a certain time, and 
then stabbed it in the back. , 

And I, an active Trotskyite, a very close personal friend of 
Trotsky (the Procurator has established that our friendship was 
of34 years’ duration), a man who after many had returned (true, 
with duplicity) into the Party, continued for many more years 
to carry on an open struggle against the Party leadership. I want 
to answer this question. Permit me to share with you my thoughts 
on this subject. ae: a 

Citizens Judges, why indeed didit happenthat I turned against 
my Party and in the end sank to the status of a criminal? What 
did we Trotskyites represent in the Party? We were what is known 
as an alien body in the living Party organism. Trotsky joined 
the Bolshevik Party only a few months before the October 
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Revolution, his ideology took shape in the fight against Bolshevism. 
I joined the Party at the end of 1917, after I had belonged for more 


than a quarter of a century to the Second International, which de- ` 


veloped under entirely specific conditions, under the conditions 
of peaceful development of capitalism, and, although I belonged 
to its Left wing, I was permeated by its opportunism. If you trace 


back the history of other Trotskyites, if I take Radek, Pyatakov, ~ 


Preobrazhensky as examples, you will find that both before the 
October Revolution and after the October Revolution every one 
of them was guilty of a number of serious deviations. 

And it must be said that from the very first moment we Trotsky- 
ites adopted the attitude of antagonists of the Party leadership. 
From the very first moment. Brest-Litovsk. I shall not refer here 
to the testimony (you know it) which clarifies Trotsky’s role 
during the period of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations. The discussion 
about the trade unions. What was that? It was a trial of forces. 
The accused Zelensky mentioned facts here which. will perhaps 
reveal that there was in general another attempt there, only, as. 
far as I remember, all the persons whom he mentioned: did not 
belong to the Trotskyite faction, but to the so-called D. C. faction, 
the faction of Democratic Centralism. We suffered defeat and 
immediately adopted an orientation toward foreign states. It is 


sufficient just to remind you of the fact which was here established. — 


We suffered defeat in 1921 in the discussion on the trade unions. 
The Party in its striving to consolidate its internal unity removed 
a number of Trotskyites from the Central Committee. 

In 1921 Trotsky already gave his first instruction about estab- 
lishing criminal connections with the German intelligence service. 
In 1926 came the second instruction. The first instruction was 
given to Krestinsky, the second to Rosengoltz. At the end of 1924 
a recruiting agent of the intelligence service called on me; I could 
have thrown him down the stairs, because he resorted to blackmail. 
But when he said: ‘‘Do not forget that we obtained the agrément 
for you because we learnt that you were a Trotskyite,’’ this touched 
the Trotskyite strain in me. I gave no answer at the time, I talked 


it over with Trotsky. We knew the position we were in. I had been 


removed from the Ukraine, some had been removed from the 
Central Committee, Smirnov had been removed from the Siberian 
Revolutionary Committee, Radek and Pyatakov were also at a 
loose end, and Trotsky was saying that in the very near future, 
within the next few days, he would have to quit the Revolutionary 
Committee, unless he wanted to be ousted from it with a bang. 

I am arraying all these facts so that the picture may become 
clear. In 1926 we already established connections with the foreign 


intelligence service. In 1927 it became apparent that we were suffer- 


ing defeat, and that it would be a defeat after which no manoeuvre 
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would succeed, because before that defeat the Zinovievite-Trotskyite 
opposition stood at attention before the Party and remained in the 
Party while continuing to work against the Party; we knew that at 
the Fifteenth Congress of the Party, at the very latest, we would 
be expelled, if not all of us, at any rate Trotsky. Now we had to 
pass on to work in secret. After that I left for France. In August 
and September I carried on negotiations about uniting the opposi- 
tion and about what we could obtain from certain French circles in 
order to gain victory. l 

i shall not relate the history of Trotskyism, it is well known. 
I only want to speak about the formation of the ‘‘bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites.’’ The formation of the “bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites’? was, if we may put it that way, ‘ʻa marriage of convenience, ”” 
each party contributing its dowery. We Trotskyites contributed 
our connections with foreign intelligence services, the Rights 
contributed their cadres, their connections with the nationalist, 
Menshevik, Socialist-Revolutionary and other elements, their 
connections with the kulaks. Of course, in addition to this fixed 
capital of ours, each could contribute something else. We did not 
hesitate before perfidy, before deceit, treason, bribery, murder by 
means of poison or the revolver instead of the traditional dagger. 

I shall not speak of any ideology of this bloc. You heard here 
the platform of my fellow-accused in this trial, N. I. Bukharin. 
This, of course, represents restoration of capitalist relations in 
two leaps, through opening the sluices for free trade with abroad, 
through the return of the kulaks, through the liquidation of the 
collective farms, through opening the doors wide for concession 
capital. We calculated that we would achieve complete the triumph 
of capitalism in an extremely short period of time. 

Ours was, of course, a counter-revolutionary ideology. We 
wanted to rely for support on the elements which had already 
been doomed by the Five-Year Plans, the elements which had been 
swept away, cast out. Of course there is nothing surprising in the 


fact that these old ruins came down with a crash and we found our- . 


selves buried under the debris. I think that this is not enough. In 
my opinion, there is no precedent of politically minded people, 
people who had a definite political past, experience, and so forth, 
displaying such naiveté, such self-delusion, such illusions as those 
which held sway over them. Yes, ‘it was raving, real raving, the 
ravings of a madman to think that way, but we did think that 
way. We thought that with our insignificant forces, not only with- 
out any base of support, but with the working class against us, with 
the Party against us—we thought that we could achieve some results. 
These were ravings, calculating on some kind of foreign assistance. 
Ravings in what sense? This foreign assistance would utilize us and 
then throw us overboard. From a political force, we became a tool. 
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Ravings in every respect. Our misfortune was that we; occupied 
responsible posts, that power had made us dizzy. We were blind- 
ed by that passion, by that ambition for power. This cannot be 
explained by ‘‘ideology’’ alone. These two factors, taken together 
and acting in combination, brought us to the dock. : 

We considered ourselves to be people sent by providence, we 
consoled ourselves with the thought that we would be summoned 
that we were needed. This is what both the Trotskyites and the 
Rights said. We did not notice that the entire development of the 
Soviet Union swept over us, that the peaceful revolution which 
transformed our countryside swept over us, that this immense 
growth of the cultural and political level of the masses. of the 
people and the creation of new cadres of politically trained 
people from among the Stakhanovites swept over us. Ail this 
swept over us, unnoticed by us. 

The sobering moment had to come. Perhaps I will somewhat 
contradict what the Procurator said, but I am of the opinion that 
the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ was doomed to disintegra- 
tion. Of course, this does not absolve the bloc of the respon- 
sibility for the crimes which were committed. 

There was no political future whatever in store for us. For 
many of us the moment of sobering had not arrived, because it 
began only after we had been arrested. . 

Citizens Judges, I told everything that I committed, without 
concealing or holding back a single fact. Both during the Court 
investigation, during the preliminary investigation, and during 
the trial (I think I will not be mistaken if I say so) I was not found 
‘guilty ofa si ngle contradiction or of concealing any fact. 

I think that this proves that I revealed myself before you fully 
and entirely, that I stand fully and entirely exposed. f 

I wish to make one appeal to you, an appeal which would nev- 
et have escaped my lips if this were a different court. But I make this 
appeal to you because I see in your persons the Soviet Court, the 
proletarian Court. It isan appeal for mercy. Yesterday the State 
Prosecutor made this task ina certain sense easier for me, inasmuch 
as he did not demand the supreme penalty for me. But I must say 
that in the gradation of the minimum and maximum which the 


citizen Procurator mentioned here, there is a certain limit which 


exceeds the limits of my age. I want to mention this only: that, in 
applyi ng the appropriate articles of the law to me, you may con- 
sider this circumstance and form your decision in accordance, So 
to speak, with the physiological limitations of the accused who 
stands before you. 23 ae 
Citizens Judges, from my young days I honestly, truthfully and 
devotedly performed my duty asa soldier of the cause of the eman- 
cipation of labour. After this bright period a dark period set in, 
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the period of my criminal deeds, of treason to the f i 
e ; ; atherland, 

Series of dark crimes which I briefly summed up before you (day. 
I told you all I knew, I told everything, I concealed nothing, I held 
back nothing, I repent deeply and sincerely, and I ask you to give 
ne ie pepe aay to esate even if an insignificant part of my 
Sdit, even by the most modest work, no matter u ir- 
cumstances. I have finished. Gece eres 


E . i 
a EPEN The accused Rosengoltz’ may make his 


ROSENGOLTZ: After the description given me by the Prosecu- 
tion, I should like in my last plea, in my last address to people 
to recall to myself and also to others those pages in the story of 
my life which I may call bright and which raise no Suspicion 
on anybody’s part. First of all, a few words about my biography. 
I want to Speak of it all the more that I have never engaged in 
writing reminiscences or memoirs. ü 
7 n the years of my tenderest childhood I was brought up 

a woman who was a professional i Social- 
oe p o revolutionary, a Social 
My very earliest recollections are searches made by gend 
armes. 
When I was only ten years old, my hand, the hand a chid was 
P to hide ee literature during the night and to recover it in 
e morning irom a place where the hand - 
nor een. p and of a grown-up could 
I joined the Bolshevik Party when I was only fifteen or six- 
teen years old. I was first arrested when I was sixteen years old. 
At the age of seventeen, I was nominated by a Bolshevik group as 
ayes to the pally aes of the Party under the pseudonym 
of “Stepan,” which was the pseudo i i 
Re p nym under which I carried on 
During the difficult years of tsarist reaction I did not desert th 
. a . . i e 
Party. During the imperialist war I actively championed: the Bol- 
shevik defeatist stand. In Moscow in particular I carried on a 
campaign in opposition to Chkheidze; I was one of the organizers 
and chairmen of a meeting of workers’ representatives in Moscow 
Maat Wiper as ee During the tramwaymen’s strike we Seized 
e nati of the City Duma in carrying out 
a tramwaymen’s strike. 2 a E E E 
o not think that I want to engage in bragging, but, still 
I should like to recall what was good in my lif ace å 
are g y life, what was unques- 
During the October Revolution I brought the first mili 
; st milit 
unit, the Cyclists’ battalion, to the Moscow Soviet. I think 
that I can also feel more or less gratified with my active role as 
member of the Revolutionary Committee. During the Civil War, 
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the Central Committee of the Party sent me from one army to an- 
other, to the more difficult sectors. The confidence which the Cen- 
tral Committee then placed in me found expression even in the fact 
that I held a mandate, issued by Lenin and Sverdlov, which gave 
me the right of expelling members from the Party by my own 
decision. This was in 1918. I may say that I did not then betray 
the confidence which was placed in me by this mandate. I was 
sent by Vladimir Ilyich personally to a number of armies—to the 
Seventh Army and to the Thirteenth Army, to the Leningrad front 
and to the Southern front. It is with a warm feeling that I recall 
now the attitude which I always met on the part of Vladimir Ilyich 
when I came to Moscow from the front. I recall the great support 
which Stalin always gave me during the Civil War. I recall that 
during the period of the struggle in the Thirteenth Army on the 
approaches to Tula, Stalin, on his own initiative, insisted: that 
Pyatakov be removed from that army, and that I become the head 
of the army on this most important sector of the front. I recall 
that inthe Seventh Army, near Leningrad, a month before Yude- 
nich’s offensive, Stalin, who came there at the request of Vladimir 
Hyich, defended me against the campaign which was carried on 
against me in the course of a number of controversies on strate- 
gical problems, and he insisted (I consider it necessary to men- 
tion it here, because it has also a certain historical. significance, 
it is a fact thatis little known), Stalin insisted and brought about 
the dispatch of considerable military forces to Leningrad, which 
forces arrived just before Yudenich began his offensive. If Stalin 
had not brought this about with Vladimir Ilyich’s support, Yude- 
nich’s offensive might have encountered quite a different picture. 

If T recall these various episodes of the Civil War, if I recall 
with satisfaction my workinthe army, I mention this not for the pur- 
pose of mitigating the sentence. I want to explain the reason. A sim- 
ple human reason: after all that I have lived through, after the 
feeling of shame which I experienced during this trial, after the 
monstrous crimes which I committed, I have no incentive or desire 
to ask for the mitigation of my sentence. 

This is not a rhetorical figuré. This does not mean that - 
it is without a feeling of pain that I part with the beautiful land - 
of the Soviets. We have beautiful new shoots now, a new generation 
reared by the Bolshevik Party. We have such.an upsurge in the 
Soviet Union as no other country in the world can boast. The pain 
of parting is intensified by the fact that we already have abso- 
lutely real results of socialist construction. For the first time 
now we have a life, a full-blooded life, scintillating with joy and 
colour. Millions, tens of millions of people, children and citizens 
of the Soviet Union, including my own children, sing the 
song: 
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“Native land of mine, so beautiful... 

There is no other land the whole world over 

Where man walks the earth so proud and free. 

_ And I repeat these words, I, a prisoner, repeat these words: 

There is no other land the whole world over where there is 
such enthusiasm of labour, where such gay and joyous laughter 
rings, where song and dance resound so free, where there is such 
beautiful love; and I say: “Farewell, my native land, my own!” 
I want people to believe me. I want nothing from the Court, nor 
from people. I do not want and cannot permit myself a single word 
of falsehood in this, my last address to people. 

There is not a single man in the world who brought so much 
sorrow and misfortune to people as Trotsky. He is the vilest agent 
of fascism. The Procurator was right, and Rakovsky was right when 
they said that here, in the dock, it is Trotsky in the first place who 
is missing. 

Trotskyism is not a political current but an unscrupulous dirty 

gang of murderers, spies, provocateurs and poisoners, it isa dirty 
gang of henchmen of capitalism. Thisis the function which Trotsky- 
ism is performing everywhere, in all countries, including the Sov- 
iet Union. 
~The lesson and the conclusion which must be drawn from this 
trial by the vast masses in the Soviet Union consists, in the first 
place, in the fact that the general line of the Bolshevik Party must 
be kept undeviatingly pure. Woe and misfortune will betide him 
who strays even to the smallest extent from the general line of the 
Bolshevik Party. I want you to believe me, to believe in the 
sincerity of the words which I now utter. 

I say: Long live, flourish and grow instrength the great, mighty, 
beautiful Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, advancing from 
victory to victory, and over which shines the magnificent sun of 
Socialism. ` 

Long live the Bolshevik Party with the best traditions of en- 
thusiasm, heroism, self-sacrifice, which can only be found in the 
world under Stalin’s leadership. In the inevitable clash of two 
worlds, Communism will emerge victorious. Long live Communism 
throughout the world! 

THE PRESIDENT: The Court is adjourned until 6 p. m. 


V. ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Colleg-um of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
_ Military Jurist First Rank 
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[Signed] PRESIDENT? 
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EVENING SESSION, MARCH 12, 1938 


THE COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming 
please rise. i 


THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is res 
Accused Bukharin, you may make your last plea. resumed. 


BUKHARIN: Citizen President and Citizens Judges 
agree with Citizen the Procurator regarding the Y 
trial, at which were. exposed our dastardly crimes, the crimes com- 
mitted by the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ one of whose 
R I was, and for all the activities of which I bear responsibil- 
ity. . ; 

This trial, which is the concluding one of a series of trials, has. 
exposed all the crimes and the treasonable activities, it has ex- 
posed the historical significance and the roots of our struggle 
against the Party and the Soviet government. 

I have been in prison for over a year, and I therefore do not 
know what is going on in the world. But, judging from those frag- 
ments of real life that sometimes reached me by chance, I see 
feel and understand that the interests which we so criminally be- 
trayed are entering a new phase of gigantic development, are now 
appearing in the international arena as a great and mighty factor 
of the international proletarian phase. 

We, the accused, are sitting on the other side of the barrier 
and this barrier separates us from you, Citizens Judges. We found 
ourselves in the accursed ranks of the counter-revolution, became 
pagans o the Socialist fatherland. a 

; e very beginning of the trial, in answer to the question 
of Citizen the President, whether i i 
E | er I pleaded guilty, I replied bya 
_ Inanswer to the question of Citizen the President whether I con- 
firmed the testimony I had given, I replied that I confirmed it 
fully and entirely. 
_ When, at the end of the preliminary investigation, I was sum- 
moned for interrogation to the State Prosecutor, who controlled 
the sum total of the materials of the investigation, he summarized 
them as follows (Vol. V, p. 114, December 1, 1937): 

Question: Were you a member of the centre of the counter- 
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revolutionary organization of the Rights? I answered: Yes, ‘I ad- 
mit it. 


Second question: Do you admit that the centre of the anti- . 


Soviet organization, of which you are a member, engaged in coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities and set itself the aim of violently over- 
throwing the leadership of the Party and the government? I an- 
‘swered: Yes, I admit it. 

Third question: Do you admit that this centre ergaged in ter- 
rorist activities, organized kulak uprisings and prepared for White- 
guard kulak uprisings against members of the Political Bureau, 
against the leadership of the Party and the Soviet power? Ian- 
swered: It is true. l i 

Fourth question: Do you admit that you are guilty of trea- 
sonable activities, as expressed in preparations for a conspiracy 
aiming at a coup d’état? I answere d: Yes, that is also true. 

In Court 1 admitted and still admit my guilt in respect to 
the crimes which 1 committed and of which I was accused by Citi- 
zen the State Prosecutor at the end of the Court investigation and 
‘on the basis of the materials of the investigation in the possession 
„of the Procurator. i declared also in Court, and I stress and repeat 
it now, that I regard myself politically responsible for the sum total 
ofthe crimes committed by the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. ”’ 

T have merited the most severe punishment, and 1 agree with 
‘Citizen the Procurator, who several times repeated that I'stand on 
the threshold of my hour of death. vas 

Nevertheless, I consider that I have the right to refute certain 
charges which were brought: a) in the printed Indictment, b) dur- 
ing the Court investigation, and c) in the speech for the prosecu- 
‘tion made by Citizen the Procurator of the U.S.S.R. - l 

I consider it necessary to mention that during my interrogation 
by Citizen the State Prosecutor, the latter declared in a very cate- 
-gorical form that I, asone ofthe accused, must not admit more than 

I had admitted and that I must not invent facts that have never 


happened, and he demanded that this statement of his should be 


placed on the records. - . 
I once more repeat that I admit that Iam guilty of treason 
to the socialist fatherland, the most heinous of possible crimes, of 


the organization of kulak uprisings, of preparations for terrorist acts- 


andof belonging toan underground, anti-Soviet organization. | fur- 
ther admit that Iam guilty of organizing a conspiracy for a ‘‘palace 
-coup.’’ And this, incidentally, proves the incorrectness of all those 
passages in the speech for the prosecution made by Citizen the State 
Prosecutor, where he makes out that I adopted the pose of a pure 
theoretician, the pose of a philosopher, and So on. These are pro- 
foundly practical matters. I said, and I now repeat, that I was a 
leader and not a cog in the counter-revolutionary affairs. It. fol- 
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lows from this, as will be clear to everybody, that ther 
Specific things which I could not hive hone, and wadi factually 
did not know, but that this does not relieve me of responsibility 

I admit that I am responsible both politically and legally for 
the defeatist orientation, for it did dominate in the “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites,’? although I affirm: : 

a) that personally I did not hold this position; aA 

b) that the phrase about opening the front was not uttered by 
me, but was an echo of my conversation with Tomsky; ~ 

c) that if Rykov heard this phrase for the first time from me, then 
I repeat, it was an echo of my conversation with Tomsky. : 

_ But I consider myself responsible for a grave and monstrous 
crime against the socialist fatherland and the whole international 
proletariat. I further consider myself responsible both politically 
and legally for wrecking activities, although I personally do not 
remember having given directions about wrecking activities. I did 
not talkabout this. I once spoke positively on this subject to Grinko. 
Even in my testimony I mentioned that I had once told 
Radek that I considered this method of struggle as not very ex- 
pedient. Yet Citizen the State Prosecutor makes me out to be a 
oe of P ng activities. 

Citizen the Procurator explained in the speech for t - 
cution that the members of a gang of bien. might FA aa 
beries in different places, but that they would nevertheless be res- 
ponsible for each other. That is true, but in order to be a gang the 
members of the gang of brigands must know each other and be in 
more or lessclose contact with each other. Yet I first learnt the name 
of Sharangovich from the Indictment, and I first saw him here in 
Court. Jt was here that I first learnt about the existence of Maxi- 
mov, I have never been acquainted with Pletnev, I have never been 
acquainted with Kazakov, Ihave never spoken about counter-rev- 
olutionary matters with Rakovsky, I have never spoken on this 
subject with Rosengoltz, I have never spoken about it to Zelensky 
I have never in my life spoken to Bulanov, and so on. Inci dentally, 
tay Procurator did not ask me a single question about these 

The “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites”’ is first and f l 
bloc of Rights and Trotskyites. How then, A could vee 
erent ne E aaah stated here in court that to this day 

ot know what a Menshevik is? H iti > 
a Kazakov and others? R pee es 

_ Consequently, the accused in this dock are not a group. Th 
are confederates in a conspiracy along various lines, but fiey ae 
not a group in the strict and legal sense of the word. All the accused 
were connected in one way or another with the ‘‘bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites,’’ some of them were also connected with intelligence . 
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services, but that is all. This, however, provides no grounds for as- 


serting that this group is the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ — 


Secondly, the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, >? which actually 
did exist.and which was smashed by the organs of the People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs, arose historically. It did really 
exist until it was smashed by the organs of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Internal Affairs. It arose historically. I have testified that 
I first spoke to Kamenev as far back as 1928, during the Sixth 
Congress of. the Comintern, which I at that time directed.. 

How then can it be asserted that the bloc was organized on 
the instructions. of fascist intelligence services? Why, this was in 
19281 By the way, at that time I narrowly missed death at the 
hands of an agent of the Polish “Defensiva,” a fact very well 
known to everybody who stood close to the Party leadership. _ 

Thirdly, I categorically deny that I was connected with foreign 
intelligence services, that they were my masters and that I acted 
in accordance with their wishes. . . 

Citizen the Procurator asserts that I was one of the major or- 
ganizers of espionage, on a par with Rykov. What are the proofs? 
The testimony. of Sharangovich, of whose existence I had not even 
heard until I read the indictment.. eai ; 

The. record of Sharangovich’s testimony was submitted to me, 
from which it appears that I practically drew up the plan for wreck- 
ing. . 

S HARANGOVICH: Stop lying, for once in your life at least. 
You are lying even now in Court. ee , 

THE PRESIDENT:. Accused Sharangovich, don’t interrupt. 

SHARANGOVICH:, I could not restrain myself. - 

BUKHARIN: Take Ivanov. Generally, what I have to say about 
his testimony is the following. Certain persons, who were connected 
with the Okhrana in the past, testified that from fear. of exposure 
they decided to wage a struggle against the Soviet power, and that 
they therefore joined the Rights, the underground organization, 
which orientated itself on terrorism. But where is the logic? 
Fine logic, indeed. From fear of possible exposure -they joined a 
terrorist organization, where they ran the risk of being caught the 
very next day. This is hard to imagine; I at Jeast cannot imagine 
it. But Citizen-the Procurator believed them, although all of it 
sounds very unconvincing. . , n 

Khodjayev. asserts that I advised him to get in contact with the 
British resident agent, while Ikramov says that I told him that 


Turkestan was a choice morsel for England. In reality, this is far 


from the truth.. I told Khodjayev that advantage should be taken 
of the antagonisms between the imperialist powers, and in a 
vague form I supported the idea of the independence of Turkestan. 
Not .a single word was said about any resident agents. Citizen 
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the State Prosecutor asked: But did you see Khodjayev? I did. Was 
this- in Tashkent? It was in Tashkent. Did you talk to him about 
politics? About politics. That means that you spoke about the resident 
agent. Such conclusions were drawn several times; and when I pro- 
tested against them, Citizen the Procurator accused me of not tell- 
ing the truth, of trying to wriggle out of it, of wishing to conceal 
the truth, and so on; and in this he was supported by a number of 
my fellow-accused. But it seems to me that in this case real logic 
is wholly on my side. Citizen the State Prosecutor declared on 
the basis of these materials that all the espionage connections pro- 
ceeded through the channels of Rykov and Bukharin. Yet Citizen the 
Procurator said that every word was important here. The speech 
of Citizen the Procurator contained references to two Japanese news- 
papers. But why does it follow that these reports refer precisely to 
me and the Rights? 

I, however, admit that I am guilty of the dastardly plan of 
the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R., for Trotsky was negotiating 
about territorial concessions, and I was in a bloc with the 
Trotskyites. This is a fact, and I admit it. ` 

I categorically deny my complicity in the assassination of 
Kirov, Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev, Gorky and Maxim Peshkov. Ac- 
cording to Yagoda’s testimony, Kirov was assassinated in accor- 
dance with a decision of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ 
I knew nothing about it. But what Citizen the Procurator calls 
logic comes here to the aid of the factual content. He asked whether 
Bukharin and Rykov could have stood aside from these assassina- 
tions; and-he answered that they could not have stood aside because 
they knew about them.. But not standing aside and knowing are 
one and the same thing. This is what in elementary logic is called 
tautology, that is, the acceptance of what is yet to be proved as 
already proven: But what is the real explanation? It might be said: 
Well, then, you villain, how do you explain these facts? Can you 
deny that some decision was adopted by some section or other with 
the knowledge of Yenukidze and Yagoda, or you deny even that? 
I cannot deny it, Citizens Judges. But if I cannot deny it, and at 
the same time cannot affirm it, I can make a certain conjecture. 
After all, you must bear in mind the secrecy of the work. The centre 
did not hold meetings: matters were discussed as occasion arose, and 
given such secret methods of communication and connections with 
each other, such things are quite possible. p i 

As to Maxim Peshkov. Yagoda himself says that this assassi- 
nation concerns him personally. I have no right to intrude into 
this sphere. But this is Yagoda’s statement, fortified by so 
fundamental a fact as his request to have the matter heard in cam- 
era, afairly weighty consideration. Yet Kryuchkov says that it-was 
done in order to lower Maxim Gorky’s buoyant. life tonus.-And, if 
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l am not mistaken, one of the Counsel for Defence also adopted this 
viewpoint. But this can be seen through. This argument is coun- 
tered by so weighty a fact as Yagoda’s personal statement, which is 
corroborated by the fact that this point was referred to the session 
in camera. ee 
As to Menzhinsky. Bulanov testified to personal motives here 
too. Menzhinsky was already ill, he could not have injured the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ in any way. 
Why, then, can this be regarded as likely? 
1 will dwell on Bulanov’s testimony. 
The most painful and most horrible thing is the death of Alexei 
Maximovich. What testimony did I give, how did I give it, and 
under what circumstances? I was asked (apparently the inves- 
tigation had already furnished material on the subject) whether 
I did not recall anything that could throw light on the hostile at- 
titude of the Right and Trotskyite parts of the bloc towards Gorky. 
Í recalled the conversation with Tomsky which I mentioned here 
in Court and about which the Procurator interrogated me. The sub- 
stance of this conversation was that Tomsky cursorily remarked that 
the Trotskyites were preparing to commit hostile acts against the 
Stalinist, Gorky. It absolutely did not occur to me at the time that 
he could refer to a terrorist act. I turned a deaf ear to it. During 
the interrogation I recalled this conversation with Tomsky. To the 
insistent demands of Citizen the Procurator I steadily replied that 
the thought of a terrorist.act had not occurred to me at the time. 
Here in Court, in reply to one of the questions of Citizen the 
Procurator, I said: “But now I see that it was to this he was 
referring.’’ Citizen the Procurator drew the following conclusion 
from this; he said: “What is this, if not a veiled admission?”’ 
A veiled admission of what? What is admitted? The fact that I had 
learnt in Court a number of new facts which had not been known 
to me, and that therefore the conversation I had had with Tomsky 
might retrospectively be regarded in an entirely different per- 
spective. I consider that the argumentation of Citizen the State 
Prosecutor in this case cannot be regarded as adequate. 

Take the year 1918. Citizen the Procurator declares that in 1924 
Iwas compelled to make a confession regarding such and such a con- 
versation inthe Smolny. I was not compelled; I experienced absolute- 
ly no pressure on me to do so; nobody but myself even hinted at 
it, and I published this example in order at that time, 1923-24, 
to show the utter harm of the factional struggle, and what it 
was leading to. So that first ofall I would like to clear up this mis- 
understanding. 
= Citizen the State Prosecutor said that Bukharin cited nothing 
in refutation of the evidence of the five witnesses, who stood here 
inthis Court before us all, before Citizens the Judges of this case, 
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who asserted that I had the design, the thought, the idea, which 
I insistently advocated, of arresting Leninand physically destroying 
him, and, moreover, to Lenin were added two other prominent fig. 


ures in the Party—Stalin and Sverdlov. But it fs not true that 


I cited no arguments in refutation. Citizen the Procurator may con- 
sider them untrue, feeble, unconvincing, but it cannot be said that 
I cited nothing in refutation. I cited a number of arguments. 
The chief witness was Varvara Nikolayevna Yakovleva. Var- 
vara Nikolayevna Yakovleva dates this whole incident about the 
preparations for the conspiracy with the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Rev- 
olutionaries against Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, for their 
arrest and supposed murder, etc..—she dates all this in her 
evidence, and then at the confrontation and during the trial— 
to the period prior to the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. I said at the con- 
frontation, at the preliminary investigation, and in Court, that it 
is not true. It is not true that before the Brest-Litovsk Peace the 
“Left Communists” and the Trotskyites wanted to effect a coup 
d’état by forcible means; it is untrue because the Trotskyites and 
the so-called “Lefts? had the majority in the Central Committee 
and if the Trotskyites had not capitulated at the decisive moment 
when the vote onthe question of the Brest-Litovsk Peace was taken 
the Trotskyites and the ‘‘Lefts’’ would have had the majority in 
the Central Committee. That being the case, how can it be supposed 
that they then capitulated in order to resort to conspiratorial 
methods? Everybody who lived through that period remembers 
perfectly weil that the feelings of the “Left Communists’? at that 
time, before the Brest-Litovsk Peace, were such that they hoped to 
win a Party majority at the next Party Congress. That being the 
case how could there have been any talk about that of which the 
witness Varvara Nikolayevna Yakovleva now speaks? But I cited 
another example. Varvara Nikolayevna Yakovleva asserted that the 


Moscow. Regional Bureau was the factional centre of the “Left 


Communists.. I then took the liberty of mentioning several 
names, several respected members of the Party. I only wantedin 
this way to discredit the argument of Varvara Nikolayevna Ya- 
kovleva. it is well known that a number of prominent people— 
Kuibyshev, Emelyan Yaroslavsky, Menzhinsky and others—were 
at that time supporters of the ‘‘Left Communists,’’ belonged to 
my “Left group. The relative importance of these people was 
far greater than that of the Mantsevs, Stukovs and the rest; and 
by political temperament and political activity they were more 
efficient than the persons mentioned. And so until the Brest-Li- 
tovsk Peace the central group in Leningrad comprised the persons 
mentioned. And so I ask, how could there have been a plan of re- 
volt if these people held the key position in the central group? It 
isinconceivable, it is impossible. And here Varvara Nikolayevna 
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Yakovleva, the principal witness against me, is mixing things up 


with an entirely different period, the period following. the Brest- 


Litovsk Peace, the Moscow period. 

I beg your forgiveness, Citizens Judges. for fixing your attention 
onthis point: but asitis a very grave matter anda very interesting 
one, and asso much attention was devoted to itin the Court, I took 
the liberty of repeating what I have already said. Yet Citizen the 
State Prosecutor asserted that I cited nothing to exonerate myself 
on this point. , Si : 

{ will not dwell on other things, because I do not want to take 
up your time. I admit that there was one conversation with Ka- 


telin and Kamkov; and the initiative with regard to the arrest of 


Lenin for twenty-four hours and the subsequent bloc with the 
“Teft?? Socialist-Revolutionaries proceeded from the ‘Left’? So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries. But in the first conversation the reply was 
negative in a rude form. And as regards the fact that negotia- 
tions were subsequently conducted through ‘Pyatakov with the 
Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries—and this may be considered, 
as Citizen the Procurator, if I am not mistaken; formulated it, an 
attempt to overthrow the Soviet power by forcible means—this 
I admit; it was the case. As to the plan of physical extermi- 
nation,’ I categorically deny it,” and here the logic to which 
Citizen the State Prosecutor referred, namely, that forcible 
arrest implied physical extermination, will not help in the 
least. The Constituent Assembly was arrested, but nobody suf- 
fered physically. We arrested the faction of the “Left” Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries, yet not a single man of them suffered phy- 
sically. The “Left? Socialist-Revolutionaries arrested Dzerzh- 
insky, yet he did not suffer physically. And I say—and this was 
‘omitted from the speech of the State Prosecutor—that in these 
criminal and dastardly conversations, it was specifically stipu- 
lated that not one hair of the persons concerned should be injured. 
You may think what you like, but it is a real fact.*” 
This episode after the Brest-Litovsk Peace generally took up an 
extremely short space of time, because very Soon afterwards the 
‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries began to act. We had to arrest the 
faction of “Left?” Socialist-Revolutionaries. | myself took partin 
this operation, I myself took part in directing the arrest of the 
faction of ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries. After- this we had 
nothing more to do with the “Left” Sociali st-Revolutionaries gen- 
erally. I went-abroad on revolutionary work, then returned, then, 
I repeat, I was wounded by a “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionary bomb. 
I do not deny that it was not thrown at me personally, as the wit- 
ness Mantzey stated, but I want to say that everybody knew 
that I was to deliver a lecture in the building of the Moscow 
Committee, and it was at this moment that the attempt was made 
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and I was slightly wounded. A number of leading figures in the 
Party were killed. As is known this attempt was made by the bloe 
of the ‘Left’? Socialist-Revolutionaries, headed by Cherepanov 
and his wife, Tamara, with the so-called underground anarchists. 

I mentioned Mantsev because Cherepanov was arrested by the 
“Left Communist’? Mantsev, as he was not an ally of Cherepanov. . 
It is not true that Bela Kun encouraged the ‘Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries. "i l . 

I want to say that there was one brief period of criminal con- 
spiracy between the “Left Communists” and the “Left”? Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries which quickly collapsed after their action, 


inthe suppression of which a number of “Left Communists?’ took 


an active part.. 

To support his speech, the State Prosecutor advanced a number 
of other points which were to provide a base for a period, a black 
period, in my life. 

There are a number of mistakes here. First ofall, I was never an 
Otzovist, although the State Prosecutor says I was. 

The State Prosecutor accuses me of the fact that I worked with 
Trotsky as an editor of the magazine ‘Novy Mir,” and that I had 
a bloc with Trotsky. I object to this. 

The State Prosecutor accuses me of having opposed Comrade 
Stalin in 1924. I do not remember any such case. I nowconclude my 
objections to certain charges which the State Prosecutor brought 
against me in the course of the trial, and I will return to the crimes 
I actually did commit. I have already enumerated them twice. 


‘The gravity of these crimes is immense. I think it is unnecessary 
‘to repeat how grave these crimes are; it is clear enough as it is. 


I only want to say that the Trotskyite section on more than 
one occasion acted separately, and it is possible that individual 
members of the bloc, like Yagoda, may also have acted separately, 
because Yagoda, as Bulanov testifies, regarded Rykov and myself 
as his secretaries, and he himself in this Court has called me-a 
chatterbox who organized idiotic mass uprisings when it wasa 
question of a coup d’état. But I am connected with the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ and it is quite natural that I poli- 
tically answer absolutely for everything. f 

The extreme gravity of the crime is obvious, the political responsi- 
bility immense, the legal responsibility such that it will justify 
the severest sentence. The severest sentence would be justified, 
because a man deserves to be shot ten times over for such crimes. 
This I admit quite categorically and without any hestitation at all. 

I want briefly to explain the facts regarding my criminal acti- 
vities and my repentance of my misdeeds. 

- Lalready said when giving my main testimony during the trial, 
that it was not the naked logic of the struggle that drove us, the 
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counter-revolutionary conspirators, into this stinking underground 
life, which has been exposed at this trial in all its starkness. This 
naked logic of the struggle was accompanied by a degeneration of 
ideas, a degeneration of psychology, a degeneration of ourselves, 
a degeneration of people. There are well-known historical examples 
of such degeneration. One need only mention Briand, Mussolini 
and others. And we too degenerated, and this brought us into a 
camp which in its views and features was very much akin to a 
kulak praetorian fascism. As this process advanced all the time 
very rapidly under the conditions ofa developing class struggle, 
this struggle, its speed, its existence, acted as the accelerator, as 
the catalytic agent of the process which was expressed in the acce- 
leration of the process of degeneration. ; 

But this process of degeneration of people, including myself, 
took place inabsolutely different conditions from those in which the 
process of degeneration of the international labour leadersin West- 
ern Europe took place. It took place amidst colossal socialist 
construction, with its immense scope, tasks, victories, difficulties, 
heroism.... 

And on this basis, it seems to me probable that every one of us 
sitting here in the dock suffered from a peculiar duality of mind, 
an incomplete faith in his counter-revolutionary cause. I will 
not say that the consciousness of this was absent, but it was incom- 
plete. Hence a certain semi-paralysis of the will, a retardation of 
reflexes. It seems to me that we are to a certain extent people with 
retarded reflexes. And this was due not to the absence of consistent 
thought, but to the objective grandeur of socialist construction. 
The contradiction that arose between the acceleration of our degen- 
eration and these retarded reflexes expressed the position of a 
counter-revolutionary, or a developingcounter-revolutionary, under 
the conditions of developing socialist construction. A dual psycho- 
logy arose. Each one of us can discern this in hisown soul, although 
I will not engage in a far-reaching psychological analysis. 

Even I was sometimes carried away by the eulogies I wrote of 
socialist construction, although on the morrow I repudiated this 
by practical actions of a criminal character. There arose what 
in Hegel’s philosophy is called a most unhappy mind. This unhappy 
mind differed from the ordinary unhappy mind only by the fact that 
it was also a criminal mind. 

The might of the proletarian state found its expression not only 
inthe fact that it smashed the counter-revolutionary bands, but 
also in the fact that it disintegrated its enemies from within, that 
it disorganized the will of its enemies. Nowhere else is this the 
case, nor can it be in any capitalist country. 

It seems to me that when some of the West European and Ame- 
rican intellectuals begin to entertain doubts and vacillations in 
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connection with the trials taking place in the U.S.S.R., thisis pri- - 
marily due to the fact that these people do not understand the 


‘radical distinction, namely, that in our country the antagonist, 


the enemy, has atthe same time a divided, a dual mind. And I think 
that this is the first thing to be understood. ; l 

Į take the liberty of dwelling on these questions because I had 
considerable contacts with these upper intellectuals abroad, espe- 
cially among scientists, and I must explain to them what every 
Young Pioneer in the Soviet Union knows. te 

Repentance is often attributed to diverse and absolutely absurd 
things like Thibetan powders and the like. I must say-of myself 
that in prison, where I was confined for over a year, I worked, 
studied, and retained my clarity of mind. This will serve to refute 
by facts all fables and absurd counter-revolutionary tales. 

Hypnotism is suggested. But I conducted my own defence in 
Court from the legal standpoint too, orientated myself on the spot, 
argued with the State Prosecutor; and anybody, even a man who 
has little experience in this branch of medicine, must admit that 
hypnotism of this kind is altogether impossible. 

This repentance is often attributed‘to the Dostoyevsky mind, 
to the specific properties of the soul (‘‘l’ame slave” as it is called), 
and this can be said of types like Alyosha Karamazov, the heroes 
of the “Idiot’’and other Dostoyevsky characters, who are prepared 
to stand up in the public square and cry: “Beat me, Orthodox 
Christians, I am a villain!”’ . 

But that is not the case here at all. “L'âme slave” and the 
psychology of Dostoyevsky characters are a thing of the remote 
past in our country, the pluperfect tense. Such types do not exist 
in our country, or exist perhaps only on the outskirts of small 
provincial towns, if they do even there. On the contrary, such a 
psychology is to be foundin Western Europe. 

I shall now speak of myself,. of the reasons for my repentance. 
Of course, it must be admitted that incriminating evidence plays 
a very important part. For three months I refused to say anything 
Then I began to testify. Why? Because while in prison I made 
a revaluation of my entire past. For when you ask yourself: “If you 
must die, what are you dying for?’’—an absolutely black vacuity 
suddenly rises before you with startling vividness. There was 
nothing to die for, if one wanted to die unrepented. And, on the 
contrary, everything positive that glistens in the Soviet Union 
acquires new dimensions in a man’s mind. This in the end 
disarmed me completely and léd me to bend my knees before the 
Party and the country. And-when you ask yourself: ‘Very well, 
suppose you do not die; suppose by some miracle you remain alive, 
again what for? Isolated from everybody, an enemy of the people, 
in an inhuman position, completely isolated from everything that 
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constitutes the essence of life... And at once the same reply 
arises. Andat such moments, Citizens Judges, everything personal, 
all the personal incrustation, all the rancour, pride, and a number 
of other things, fall away, disappear. And, in addition, when the 
reverberations of the broad international struggle reach your ear, 
all this in its entirety does its work, and the result is the complete 
internal moral victory of the U.S.S.R. over its kneeling opponents. 
I happened by chance to get Feuchtwanger’s book from the prison 
library. There he refers to the trials of the Trotskyites. It produced 
a profound impression on me; but I must say that Feuchtwanger 
did not get at the core of the matter. He stopped half way, not 
everything was clear to him; when, as a matter of fact, everything 
is clear. World history is a worldcourt of judgement: A number of 
groups of Trotskyite leaders went bankrupt and have beencast 
into the pit. That is true. But you cannot do what Feuchtwanger 
does in relation to Trotsky in particular, when he places him on 
the same plane as Stalin. Here his arguments are absolutely false. 
For in reality the whole country stands behind Stalin; he is the 
hope of the world; he is a creator- Napoleon once said that fate 
is politics. The fate of Trotsky is counter-revolutionary politics. 

Iam about to finish. I am perhaps speaking for the last time 
in my life. ne, . 
Tam explaining how I came to realize the necessity of capitulat- 
‘ing to the investigdting authorities and to you, Citizens Judges. 
We came out against the joy of the new life with the most criminal 
methods of struggle. 1 refute the accusation of having plotted against 
‘the life of Vladimir Ilyich, but my counter-revolutionary confedera- 
tes, and I at their head, endeavoured to murder Lenin’scause, which 
is being carried on with such tremendous success by Stalin. The logic 
of this: struggle led us ‘step by step into the blackest ‘quagmire. 
And it has once more been proved that departure from the position 
of Bolshevism means siding with political counter-revolutionary 
banditry. Couriter-revolutionary banditry has now been smashed, 
we have been smashed, and we repent our frightful crimes. - 

The point, of course, is not this repentance, or my personal 
repentance in particular. The Courtcan pass its verdict without it. 
The confession of the accused is not essential. The confession of the 
accused is a medieval principle of jurisprudence. But here we also 
have the internal demolition of the forces of counter-revolution. 
And one must be a Trotsky not to lay down one’s arms.. 

I feel it my duty to say here that in the parallelogram of forces 
which went to make up the counter-revolutionary tactics, Trotsky 
was the principal motive force. And the most acute methods—ter- 
rorism, espionage, the dismemberment of the U.S.S.R. and wreck- 
ing—proceeded primarily from this source. AaS 

I may infer a priori that Trotsky and my other allies in crime, 
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as well as the Second International, all the more since I discussed 
this with Nikolayevsky, will endeavour to defend us, especially 
and particularly myself. I reject this defence, because I am 
kneeling before the country, before the Party, before the 
whole people. The monstrousness of my crimes is immeasurable 
especially in the new stage of the struggle of the U.S.S.R. May 
this trial be the last severe lesson, and may the great might of the 
U.S.S.R. become clear to all. Let it be clear to all that the counter- 
revolutionary thesis of the national limitedness of the U.S.S.R. 
has remained suspended inthe air like a wretched rag. Everybody 
perceives the wise leadership of. the country that is ensured by. 
Stalin. i l 

It is intheconsciousnessof this that I await the verdict. What 
matters is not the personal feelings of a repentant enemy, but the 
flourishing progress of the U.S.S.R. and its international import- 
ance. i 


_ THE PRESIDENT: The accused Levin will make his last plea. 


LEVIN: Citizens Judges! In my last plea I want to reaffirm 
my guilt once more. . : 
The State Prosecutor has disclosed my entire guilt with ex- 


haustive comprehensiveness and objectivity and has drawn a vivid 
-picture of the gravity of the crimes I committed. I have always 


realized the gravity of these crimes, even during the years when 
they were beingcommitted under the irresistible, as it seemed to me, 


pressure of the cruel threats and criminal instructions of Yagoda, 


and thereafter right up to recent days. And if as my Counsel said 
yesterday the testimony which I gave a few days ago savoured 
of epic tranquillity, this tranquillity must not be ascribed to the 
fact that I remained calm when I spoke of this, but to the fact that 
I; first of the group of doctors to speak, had to give the Court a 
detailed, clear and complete picture of the crimes that have been 
executed and realized, had to do this in such a way that everyone 
would understand; and in order to tell the whole story in a com- 
posed manner, in order to overcome the agitation which was so 
natural under the circumstances, I had tosummonall my strength, 
all my self-possession and try to maintain a calm tone. Further- 
more, it seemed to me that in the situation in which I now find 
myself, 1 should not speak of my personal emotions, my distress 
and my sufferings—this is useless now and this would not have 
struck a chord in anyone. These are the two reasons which perhaps 
created the impressionabout which the Counsel for Defence spoke 
yesterday—an impression of epic tranquillity in my terrible tes- 
timony. Of course, there is no tranquillity, there was none, and 
there will be none. I always felt the gravity of my crimes, and 
I feel it now. But [felt it all especially keenly only in the very last 
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daysin prison, in the short time before the beginning of the trial, 
when I first had the opportunity of reading the Indictment, when 
for the first time I learnt from this Indictment what I had never 
known, had not surmised, could not have surmised, could not have 
imagined, when 1 learnt from this Indictment what a criminal 
Yagoda already wasin 1932, when I learnt in whose interests I had 
been compelled to commit my crimes and onto what criminal path 
Yagoda had thrown me. 
Sitting here in the dock, listening to all the frightful stories 
which have been told here by human beings, listening to stories 
of General Seeckt and such like, Trotsky, the Japanese, Germans, 
British, Poles, who were supplied with secret information, to whom 
our richest regions and republics were being soldin exchange for 
some future services, listening to the frightful stories of glass in 
butter, the destruction of cattle, the destruction of foodstuffs con- 
stituting prime necessities for the population, the preparation of 
defeat in the forthcoming war which they themselves were pro- 
voking, listening to all this horror and imagining all this to myself 
asa sort of satanic orgy, I only here realized into what an abyss 
the evil genius Yagoda had precipitated me, what forces he had 
made me setve, for what and with what end he had pushed me from 
the straight and honest path of labour which I had been treading 


for forty years, andin my sixty-eighth year put’ me in this dis- 


graceful dock, together with him. - 


My guilt is very great, Citizens Judges. My guilt is such that 


punishment must, of course, be very severe, I do not doubt this. 
Today or tomorrow. you will decide my fate, and perhaps while 
deciding this fate you will: nevertheless wish to consider that 
the.crimes committed by me were committed not of my own evil 
intent, not of my own personal ambitions, my personal political 
views, but were committed exclusively at. the evil will and in- 
structions of Yagoda. 

I have a medical experience of forty-two years, and in the 
course of this time I never committed ‘any crimes whatever, nor 
did Lever commit them after 1936 when I was free from the ghast- 
ly instructions of Yagoda. lam not saying this in order to hide be- 
hind Yagoda’s back. There would be no point in that. But, Citi- 
zens Judges, I long to tell you, and to tell the country through 
the walls of this building, that if there had been no Yagoda, I would 
never have been a criminal. To the end of my life I would have 
remained the devoted and honest man which I have been all the 
forty-two years of my working life. I absolutely must emphasize 
this. I must say once more that I committed my crimes not because 
of criminal convictions or designs on my part, but because of 
Yagoda’s demands with which he beset me and which I thought 
had to be obeyed. : 
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From the very beginning of the October Revolution I joined in 


the work and did a great deal, a very great deal of strenuous work - 


in the sphere of Soviet health protection. Both 
the revolution I did a lot of wokid Rosal] See oe 
in the scientific public life of Moscow. I was one of the oldest a 
bers of the therapeutical! society, I was on the boards of directors 
of two medical societies, I was a charter mamber of the Society 
of All-Union Congresses, I was a member of the organizational 
bureau of two or three congresses, one international congress and 
so on and so forth. I read papers and took part in conferences in 
short, while I did a great deal of practical work I was notin arrears 
with scientific and public life. And, of course, the. savage, abso- 
lutely absurd, ghastly thought of causing even the slightest harm 
to any of the leaders of the Party and the government. the majo- 
rity of whom I had the fortune of knowing personally, could never 
have occurred to me personally, of my own volition, onthe back- 
ground of this work of mine which was always enormous. Never 
could the savage, ghastly thought have entered my head of causing 
any harm to, let alone the death of, Alexei, Maximovich Gorky 
of whom I was ardently fond, as everyone knows, with whom 
I was closely associated, whom I estimated highly as one of the 
m R o and of the. whole world. 
volt alee annot you refrain from blaspheming in 
LEVIN: Pardon me. In his speech yesterday m - 
vanced arguments on the basis ofanich he one S Seas 
to ask the Court to accord me clemency, to spare me my life. At 
this moment one can tell only the truth. And I would be telling 
an untruth if i would say that now, at this moment, I look death 
in the face easily and calmly. Death is easy for a political fighter 


who dies for hisideas, who goes to the block, to the guillotine, with . 


his head proudly up. But it is, of course, hard to die a di 

death. And I will not conceal from you, Citizens e Oe the 
thought of death is, of course, hard for me. As I-have already said 
I am sixty-eight years of age. In any case I have not long to live, 
and if you find it possible to agree with the arguments of my coun- 
sel and with what I have said here, perhaps you will give me the 
opportunity of devoting what still remains of my life to my country 


and of expiating at least a part of my crimes by honest work, of . 


living out what is left of my life honest! i is li 
: ; r y, and of ending this lif 
in my good, working, Soviet family. Of the crimes I ae 


-I repent, painfully repent, bitterly repent, sincerely and with my 


wholè heart. Admitting all my guilt, with my he i j 
; art filled 
repentance before you, I ask you to grant me Ay life. cares 
THE PRESIDENT: Adjournment for twenty minutes. 
z% * 
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COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, please. 
rise. A ; 

“THE PRESIDENT: Please be seated. The session is resumed. 
Accused Bulanov you may make your last plea. ; 

BULANOV: Citizens Judges, I will not speak of the crimes 
I have committed because they:are known and proven to the full, 
if, of course, there isany need to prove the facts, because my 
crimes are stark facts, demanding at the. best mere registration, 
and not proof of any kind. san 

There are no excuses in my case, no circumstances mitigating 
my crime. My crimes are too great. - f 

Before. I met Yagoda I was neither a Right nor a Trotskyite. 
Yagoda made me both a Right and a Trotskyite, in short, an enemy 
of the people. I have no lengthy experience of duplicity and de- 
ceit. That is why when I wasarrested and later on in Court I sintply 
related everything that I had done because these were facts. 

I heard Bukharin here developing a sort of theory about con- 
fession, but, asa matter of fact, itis a very simple thing. Neither 1, 
nor Bukharin, nor my other fellow-accused have any excuses what- 
ever, and there can be no circumstances lessening our gui it, be- 
cause to add any mitigating circumstances would in effect be 
to excuse to some extent the crimes that we committed. 

When I heard the testimony of my fellow-accused, the last 
pleas of some of the accused, I think, perhaps Iam mistaken, that 
some of them showed signs of wanting to deceive the Party even 
now,. although each of them invariably began by saying that he 
fully. and entirely shares responsibility, pleads guilty and is 
answerable. But this was a matter of form, general declarations. 
In a number of cases they tried to deny their guilt by pleading 
ignorance of some point. It is not for me, of course, to aggravate the 
severity of the charge against my fellow-accused, but I think that 
since I-landed here in the dock as an enemy of the people because 
of these leaders, Ihave the right here to declare that some of them 
in my opinion have taken a course of continuing the struggle 
against the Soviet power—a course of provocation. I am used to 
calling things by their proper names, just as they are. i 

Two or three days after my arrest, during the preliminary invest- 
gation, and at a confrontation, Yagoda quite brazenly persisted 
in denying a number of circumstances; Facts can be denied -for 
five or ten minutes, for a day, for two-days, but itis folly. © 

Here at.the Court session he denied any complicity whatsoever 


in two murders. He is the organizer of all the murders I know. What- 


do we find—Bukharin knew nothing, Rykov knew nothing, Yagoda 
knew nothing. Soit was Bulanov that poisoned Nikolai Ivanovich 
Yezhov? So Gorky was murdered by Kryuchkov and Levin,- so 
Kuibyshev was murdered by Levin, so Menzhinsky was murdered 
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by Kazakov and Levin? And Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda had noth- 
ing to do with it? 

But now I think, the countenance of these so-called leaders is 
perfectly clear not only to you Citizens. Judges but to usalso. Itis 
too late, but I must say this. I think it will not sound so grotesque 
and false coming from me, so blasphemous, as it did from Rosen- 
goltz, if I say that the Russian worker, the Russian collective 
farmer are fortunate that Nikolai Ivanovich Yezhovcaught usintime 
and put usin the dock in time. If these men and I among them, 
could not have actually iet the enemy in, they could in any case 
have created conditions for the German and Japanese hordes to 


„invade the territory of the U.S.S.R. with the greatest ease, with 


all the ensuing consequences. 

I imagine, if we suppose for a minute that a conspiracy of such 
men, such ‘‘leaders,’’ who are not ashamed here in the dock, who 
do not hesitate, to drown their own accomplice—the cog in the 
wheel (Bukharin says he is a leader, not a cog in the wheel, and 
lam not a leader but a cog in the wheel), who are not ashamed to 
sell him body and soul in order to get clear themselves even for 
the thousandth part of a second—what it would beif these leaders 
had really managed to crash through to power, because the logic 
of the struggle, which Bukharin denied, this logic in my opinion, 
in plain words, is the logic of struggle for power. They had a shop 
on the signboard. of which there were the Rights, Trotskyites, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, but they had one and 
the same assortment of goods: murder, espionage; acts of diversion, 
treachery in all its forms. . 

If they had actually crashed through to power I think that Hitler,- 
whom Yagoda considers his model, would. soon have been green 
withenvy. For Bukharin’s benefit Lconfirm and repeat that Yagoda 
told me that Bukharin would be Yagoda’s minister of propaganda, 
and I answer for my words. We know how Hitler dealt with people 
who did not please him. So I would not have. been surprised if 
under. Yagoda, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 


you Bukharin, the first minister of agitation and propaganda, 


would turn out to be the first chicken in. Yagoda’s path. 
Citizens. Judges, my.crimes are grave, and, I repeat, I have no 
excuse. Grave in particularare my personal crimes against Nikolai 
Ivanovich Yezhov. I. would like my last word, apparently the 
last in the literal sense, to reach him somehow. | would like to ask 
Yezhov to forgive me, ask him not as one of the leaders of the Party 
and Commissar-General. of. State Security but ask him for this as 
an individual. 
_ You, of course, are not and cannot be concerned in the slightest 
with my personal emotions, but here too Task you to believe that it 
is.particularly hard for me to quit life in the knowledge that I am 
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dying in an unrighteous cause, that I am quitting life because of 
these people whose countenance is plain to the whole world and 
although unfortunately too late, has become plain to me also. 

THE PRESIDENT: The accused Yagoda may make his last plea. 

YAGODA: Citizens Judges, I want to tell the Soviet Court and 
the Soviet people how a man who spent thirty years in the Party 
and worked a great deal, stumbled, fell and landed in the ranks 
of spies and provocateurs. 

The Procurator is not right when he says that I have never 
been a Bolshevik. I would not dwell on the details of my life if 
he had not made this remark. 

Here is-my life in two words: From the age of 14 I worked as 
a compositor in an underground printing press. This was the first 
underground printing press in Nizhni-Novgorod. We were three 
brothers. One was killed at Sormovo during an insurrection, the 
other was shot for taking part in a mutiny of a regiment during 
the war. I can only envy their death. At the age of 15 I was 
in a fighting squad during the Sormovo insurrection. At the age of 
16 or 17 I joined the Party, the Nizhni-Novgorod organization 
knows this. In 1911 I was arrested and sent into exile. In 1913-14 
I returned to Leningrad. I worked at the Putilov Works in the sick 
benefit society on insurance together with Krestinsky. Then 
I went to the front, where I was wounded. The Revolution of 
- 1917 found me in Leningrad, where I was taking an active part, 
was a member of the military organization, and was setting up Red 
Guard detachments. In 19i8—the Southern and Eastern fronts, 
in 1919—the Cheka. i ; 

Irrespective of how grave my crimes against the people, against 
the Party, I nevertheless have the temerity to say that even in the 
years when I wasa member of the counter-revolutionary organization 
| was tortured by my duality. Anditisclear why. For me, the former 
leader of the Soviet intelligence service, having my finger on the 
pulse of the whole country, the utter futility, the utter hopelessness 
ofanyattempts on our part to overthrow the Soviet power wasclearer 
than to any of the prisoners here in the dock. J knew better than 
all of them that the Soviet people inits many millions would never 
allow anyone to put the yoke of capitalism on its neck. I knew 
better than anyone that no intervention, from whatever quarter it 


came, could break the urge of the Soviet people towards Commu- . 


nism. I, as chief of the Soviet intelligence service, knew the enemies 
of the Soviet Union very well, I knew the real forces of German 
and Japanese fascism. But I also knew the strength of the Soviet 
country well. That is just why I could never count on the success 
of our counter-revolutionary affairs. That is why I put in the re- 
mark about chatterboxes. I lacked the Bolshevik courage to make a 
final break with the Rights, with this damned counter-revolution, 
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and to. give away the whole thing. Were there such attempts on my 
part? Yes, there were, but I never carried them to the end. 
I will cite one fact, not to make my lot lighter—for there -is 
no need of that—but to show the duality in my life. The case with 
Yenukidze in 1935. I exposed him, but far from completely. I 
should have arrested him; I did not do this because I myself was 
a conspirater. I repeat, I have not cited this example in my own 
defence noram I putting it asa merit of mine, but as anillustration 
of my duality. There are other facts too; I will not dwell on them. 
Allthis was half-hearted and criminal. I understood and understand 
perfectly well what should have been done. Of course, it would 
have been best if I had come to the Central Committee and given 
myself up with the whole organization. Perhaps the result would 
have been different. I have told about my heinous crimes, ‘I shall 
not dwell on them a second time. 

Disgraced, thrown in the dust, leaving life I want to recount 
my sad, tragic career, which should serve as a lesson for all those 
who vacillate, who are not wholly devoted to the cause of the Party 
of Lenin and Stalin. I also began with waverings. This was in 
1929. At that time I made the mistake of thinking that it was» 
not the Party that was right, but Bukharin and Rykov. 

_My fall began from the moment when Rykov, having learnt 
of my sympathy for the Rights, told me to conceal my Right views 
from the Party. And I agreed to this. I became a double-dealer. My 
duality began. Unfortunately, I lacked the Bolshevik courage to 
stand up against the masters of duplicity. 

This crime of mine affected all my subsequent life and work. 
I became two men. One was Yagoda—the Party member, in 
‘daily contact with the greatest people of our era, and the other 
Yagoda was a traitor to hiscountry, a conspirator. The first Yagoda 
saw the gigantic growth of the country, its flourishing under the 
leadership of the Stalinist Central Committee; he also saw the 
utter loathsomeness and filth of the Right-Trotskyite under- 
world, and the second Yagoda was chained to this very under- 
world as a convict to his wheelbarrow, committing those monstrous 
crimes which have been analysed here with all clarity. 

This is what just one attempt to go against the Party leads to. 
This iswhere people whoraise their hands against the Party get to. 
This is life, this is the logic of a fall. l 

I want to correct the Procurator and make an objection on a 
part of the charges which he has made. They mean nothingin 
so far as the decision of my fate is concerned, but the Procurator 
is not right in considering me a member of the centre of the bloc. 
Jam not a member of the centre of the bloc. For me it is important 
personally perhaps that I did not take part in the decisions of the 
bloc. Į did not take part in this and IĮ did not take part in the de- 
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isions rrorist acts. | was informed post factum and told to 
E o In all cases they were made without me. 
This does not lessen my guilt, but the bloc consisted of a AF 
sons; these persons Pe Marre SA was a member o 
Y the bloc, he made decisions. , : 
eo point—the Procurator announced it proved beyond 
doubt that I was a spy. This is not true. I am not.a spy 
and have not been one. I think that in the definition ey 
or espionage we will not differ. But a fact is a fact. ae ae 
direct connections with abroad, there are no instances of my ties M 
handing over any information. I am not jesting when I a 3 X 
I had been a spy dozens of countries could have closed om i 
intelligence services—there would have been no need for me 
to meintain such a mass of spies as have now been caught in the 
ee nt one untriie to say that I was an organizer but it is 
untrue to say that I was an accomplice in the murder of ee 
I committed an extremely grave violation of duty—that is rig ; 
ĮI answer for it in an equal measure, but I:was not an aonn 
Citizen Procurator, you know what complicity is just as p a 
Í do. The entire material of the Court proceedings an e 
preliminary investigation has failed to prove that I was an accom- 
ice i is vile murder." l ; 
mae parce on these points are not an attempt to pane the 
significance of my crimes. My defence would have no practica ee 
ing here, because for each millionth part of my crimes, as the a 
curator says, he wants my head. I staked my head and I a er 
it, but I want to reduce my enormous debt to the To now 
what my sentence will be, I have been awaiting it for a whole year. 
In the last hours or days of my life I do not want to play the ayp. 
ocriteand say that I want to die. Thisis not true. I have committe 
heinous crimes. I realize this. It is hard to live after such ie 
itis hard to sit in prison for tens of years. But it is terrible P lie 
with such a stigma. Even from behind the bars I would like to see 
the further flourishing of the country which I betrayed. 
Citizens Judges! I directed vast construction jobs—the cana - 
Now these canals are the adornments of ourera. Ido not dare i a 
to be sent there even for the most arduous work. Citizens Judges! : 
laws and our Court differ greatly from the laws and the courts of a 
bourgeois countries. I remember how Frick, Minister of e 
Germany, declared at a conference of judges: ‘‘The laws of ae 
countries are laws of revenge and not of correction. . . . Our ti 
are based on a different principle, our Court isa different a 
The Soviet Court differs from bourgeois courts in the fact var is 
Court, when trying a criminal case, does not base itsell on 
laws as on a dogma, but is guided by revolutionary expediency. 
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Our ‘country is. mighty,.strong as never before, purged of spies. 
diversionists, terrorists and other scum, and I ask you, Citizens 
Judges, in passing your sentence on me, to consider whether there 
is revolutionary expediency in. my execution now? I would not dare 
to ask for mercy if I did not know that the present trial is the apo- 
theosis of the defeat of counter-revolution, that the country. has 
destroyed all the hotbeds of counter-revolution and that the Soviet 
country has won, has routed counter-revolution completely. The 
fact that I and my fellow-accused are here in the dock and answer- 
ing for what we have done, is the triumph, the victory of the Soviet 
people over counter-revolution. I address myself to the Court with 
the plea: forgive me if you can. . 

THE PRESIDENT: The accused Kryuchkov may make his 
last pleá4. 2 seen, ee He, 8 ie a F 

.KRYUCHKOV: Citizens Judges, there are no human words 
which I could say in extenuation of my. treacherous crime. My 
crime against the Soviet people, against young Soviet culture 
is great. In admitting my guilt to the full I would like once more 
to confirm to the Court that the ‘‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ 
through the medium of one of its members, Yagoda, utilized me 
for their counter-revolutionary. purposes of conspiracy against the 
Soviet people, against the proletarian state. Yagoda gave shape 
to my criminal thoughts and put them into. life, drew me into this 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ I became the murderer of Gorky, 
who was so loved by the people and who returned the same great 
love to the people, its Party, its leader—the mighty Stalin, as 
Gorky often called Stalin. Yagoda knew about this great love of 
Gorky’s; he also knew how ruthlessly Gorky hated all enemies, and 
particularly as Gorky expressedit, the self-satisfied animal Trotsky 
and all of his ilk—the Bukharinites, Zinovievites, Kamenevites 
and Rykovites . = ; l 

“The bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ feared the prestige of 
Gorky, and, knowing to a certainty that he would fight to the end 
of his days against conspirators and their criminal plans, decided 
to murder Gorky. Yagoda, not stopping’dat threats, made me the 
direct perpetrator of this crime. I ask the Court to believe me when 
I say that it was not only my personal motives, which were inter- 
woven with the political background of this terrible affair, 
that were decisive in this crime: I sincerely repent. I suffer burn- 
ing shame, particularly here in Court when I learnt of and under- 
stood the entire counter-revolutionary baseness of the crimes 
of the gang of Rights and Trotskyites, in which I wasa hired assas- 
sin. I ask you, Citizens Judges, for a lenient sentence. l 

THE PRESIDENT: Accused Pletnev. i i 

PLETNEV: Citizens Judges, everything has been said and I 
will be brief. ĮI stand before you as a manwho repented of his crim- 
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inal activities. I am an old scientist. I have worked all my life. 
until recently. My best works belong to the period of Soviet medi- 
cine, and when they appeared in West European literature they 
served to prove the fact that the old-time scientists, despite their not 
infrequent anti-Soviet tendencies, had been given the opportunity 
to display their creative faculties. And here in custody | requested 
the leadership of the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
to give me books, and over twenty books of my own choice in four 
languages were brought from my library. In this period I managed 
to write in prison a monograph ten or twelve signatures long. I say 
this to explain that here I have been given trust and opportunity 
and 1 want to hope that by this I have also shown that I want to 
work and can work, because to work in these conditions, with such 
a state of nerves, is not so simple as to work at home. ask you to 
take into consideration that if I had not met one of the persons 
sitting here, about whom the Counsel for Defence recently spoke, 
and who threatened me, blackmailed me with death, all the subse- 
quent deeds could not have taken place. I became acquainted with 
fhe deeds of the bloc only from the Indictment and during the 
progress of the trial, and 1 think this gives me the right to 
believe that I cannot share its responsibility fully. If the Court finds 
it possible to grant me my life, I will devote it wholly and 
entirely to my Soviet country, the only country in the world 
where labour in all its fieldsis given a place of honour and glory 
such as it has nowhere else and has never had before. 

THE PRESIDENT: The accused Kazakov may make his 
last plea. 

KAZAKOV: Citizens Judges, I stand before you as the worst 
of criminals, as the murderer of the Chairman of the 0.G.P.U., 
Vyacheslav Rudolfovich Menzhinsky. 

~ It is hard for me to talk of my crime, because as a physician 
my calling is naturally to cure people, to restore their health. I 
blackened the calling of physician and trampled on the most 
valuable thing—the bond between patient and physician, the 
confidence owing to which the patient fully entrusts his health, 
his very life to the physician. 

I became a murderer, because aS a result of wrong treatment Í, 
together with Dr. Levin, hastened Menzhinsky’s death. At the pres- 
ent moment 1 shudder picturing to myself the entire gravity of 
the crime which I committed, the more So that Menzhinsky had 
full confidence in me as a physician. 

I came to commit this crime as a result of direct personal in- 
structions on the part of Yagoda as the first assistant chairman of 
the 0.G.P.U. who intimidated me with threats, and, as a result, 
I carried out his will and committed this appalling crime. 

I am asking myself: could I not at that time deceive Yagoda 
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and pretend that I was carrying out his instructi ingi 
about Menzhinsky’s death? Geely I could o eee 
cause I wielded a method of treatment which at that time was not 
sufficiently widespread and known. But Citizens Judges, it a 
more than difficult to do—I might say, it was impossible ‘because 
I was under control, control. exercised by Dr. Levin the direct 
executor of the crime, of Yagoda’scriminal will. I was bent with the 
fear which Yagoda instilledin me by his threats and constant sur- 
veillance, in addition—the exhaustion of the reserve of strength of 
Menzhinsky’ heart and the death which was bound to follow bwin 
to the methods of treatment which Levin and I applied. Le ia 
a Fiy main control over me. H 53 ane 
ow, when I stand before you, Citizens Judges, st 
of Menzhinsky, I cannot help shuddering a eee oe eat 
horror when I think of the despicable crime into which I was 
fad Sa eas yi y, do I want to disclaim the blame for this 
é e contrary I want to r is cri 
sie e of ieai R ee 
ut I cannot escape a feeling of hatred, of repu i 
I entertain for Yagoda. I curse this man—this TT 
rant, who by means of threats and intimidation, by basely takin 
advantage of my cowardice, by taking advantage of the high po- 
sition he occupied, for monstrously vicious purposes, tore me away 
from the orbit of the honest scientific activity of an honest 
worker and physician, dragged me into a crime of immeasurable 
gravity, made a criminal of me in the great land of Soviets where 
the work of a physician is raised to such a high honourable 
position, where the government accorded me and my scentific 
any ge beer eerie and solicitude. 
must say here that all my life, before this crim i 
the four years following it, I honestly and Srey Gees a 
scientific clinical work, desiring to bring some little benefit to 
oe pee ee and its working people. I showed a sincere 
2 itu ; A 
ETA e to every patient, trying to the utmost to re- 
Four years weigh heavily on me with the nightmar i 
which I committed, and by this sincere E TR a toia 
myself of this nightmare. I ask the Court to believe the depth and 
sincerity of my repentance. I never thought that I would become 
a sen I always strove only to engage in scientific work from 
which I have now been torn away owing to this nightmare. Four 
Ip of this nightmare weigh heavily on me. I tried to rid my- 
$ e nightmare by work. During the four years which passed 
So ele Baie I made about forty scientific researches. 
ane He me of its weight, it brought me no comfort, 
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I deserve the severest punishment and, if the Court will so de- 
cide, Ishallaccept this decision as deserved. But should I be giv- 
en the opportunity to work, I will in the course of my further 
life do everything to wash off this shame which covers me and to 
atone for my crime by honest and persistent labour, by giving all 
my strength and all my knowledge to our great country. 

THE PRESIDENT: The accused Maximov-Dikovsky may 
make his last plea. 

MAXIMOV-DIKOVSKY: Citizens Judges, when I testified in 
the Court I was guided by only one consideration: to repent, to 
tell everything and to accept my deserved punishment. 

It was not at once that I entered on the path of crime. I do not 
belong to those who started to fight the Party from the very begin- 
ning of their Party activity. I do not belong to those who joined the 
Party, carrying with them the load of alien political views. Since 
1919, at the age of 18, I firmly entered the road of struggle for the 
consolidation and defence of the Soviet power. I arrested White- 
guards, I was imprisoned by the Whites, I was in the Red Army 
and fought at the fronts. I carried on Party work after the demobil- 
ization and for three years I conducted mass Party work ina factory. 

Those nine years were the years when, under the leadership 
of the Central Committee, I fought selflessly for the interests of 
the Party, for the interests of the country, and only later, when 

I got mixed up with the Rights, I betrayed the interests of the 
Party, I betrayed the interests of my country. I became just as much 
a criminal as those who persuaded me to commit this crime. 

In the criminal environment of the Right conspirators I sank 
so low that on the démand of the centre (and the instructions 
of the centre were.quite concrete) 1 became an accomplice in the 
organization of one of the terrorist acts. I committed a 
grave crime, I inflicted great harm on the Party and the country. 

The crime which I committed was for me the limit beyond which 
I did not go. Since. 1935 I severed organizational connections with 
the conspirators and during the last few years have had nothing 
in common with them, which fact is fully corroborated by the 
materials of the investigation. 

However, since I lacked courage to expose their crimes, to ex- 
pose myself, I thereby covered up these crimes, and, consequently, 
objectively continued on the enemy positions. When | was ar- 
rested, I immediately confessed and did not deny anything even 
for a day. I had nothing in common with these old, alien connec- 
‘tions. Neither did I have anything in common with them in con- 
nection with the practical work which I carried on during the last 
years in the sphere of railway transport where I had the opportu- 
nity to see with my own eyes how great are the successes of the 

land of the Soviets which no conspirators can turn from its path. 
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I gave testimony about al] the counter-revolutionary work of which 
I knew, I fully disarmed myself, without holding back any secrets 
and without assuming any disguise. The more reason why the 
casuistic somersaults of Bukharin during the trial appeared 
alien to me. 

Much of what I learnt during the trial, I had not known be- 
fore. This is comprehensible, considering the role I played among 
the conspirators. I could not and was not supposed to know every- 
thing. But this does not lessen my guilt because even what I 
knew and, primarily, the fact that I committed a grave crime are 
sufficient for me to be tried as a state offender. 

_ Atthesame time I want to say that the trial has shown with utter 
clarity what was meant by the so-called restoration of capitalism. 
The trial showed me that it meant such dismemberment of the 
country when it would be reduced to semi-colonial dependence on 
fascist states. 

Had these criminal designs been consummated the country 
would have been drenched in the blood of scores of thousands ofits 
best sons, more cruelly thanit was done by Denikin and Wrangel. 
It would have meant that the country would have been thrown back 
scores of years in its development, it would have meant that the 
oe i struggle of the proletariat would have also been im- 
peded. i : 

I want to say that the trial showed me quite clearly that Hit- 
ler, Trotsky and Bukharin are as one in their frenzied struggle 
against our country. Inthe light of the picture of the crimes which 
was unfolded here in Court I cannot but add my-voice to the estim- 
ation which was given here by the State Prosecutor: a gang of 
traitors and spies, of diversionists and betrayers, provocateurs and 
murderers: These are grave, sinister words, but the criminal. deeds 
committed by us are even more grave, the people who committed 
these deeds'are even more despicable. And how can I refrain from 
calling these crimes by their proper namesif I want to repent fully, 
without inany way minimizing my guilt, without exonerating 


- myselfinanything. J declare here firmly: ‘‘Forseveral years I was 


in the camp of the enemies, but I am no longer an enemy. I ask 
you to believe me that I am not incorrigible and that should I 
be given the opportunity to work I should be able to prove inany 
sphere, in any kind of work, that I would not remain in the rear, 
THE PRESIDENT: The Court retires for deliberation.. > 


(At 9:25 p.m. on March 12, the Military Collegium of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. retired to the conference. room 
to deliberate on the verdict. Deliberation was completed at 
4 a.m. on March 13.) os Deo S T 
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COMMANDANT OF THE COURT: The Court is coming, 
please rise. 
THE PRESIDENT: The session is resumed. I will announce 
the verdict of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of 


the U.S.S.R. 
THE VERDICT 


ii the name of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., consist- 
ing of: , , 

PRESIDENT: Army Military Jurist, V. V. Ulrich, President 
of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R.; 


MEMBERS: Army Corps Military Jurist, I. O. Matulevich, 
Vice-President of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court 
of the U.S.S.R., and Divisional Military Jurist, B. I. Yevlev, 
Member of the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the 


U.S.S.R.; 

SECRETARY: Military Jurist First Rank A. A. Batner, 
with the participation of the State Prosecutor, A. Y. Vyshinsky, 
Procurator of the U.S.S.R., and I. D. Braude and N. V. Kom- 
modov, Members of the Moscow Collegium of Counsel for Defence, 
in an open Court session, in the City of Moscow, on March 2-13, 
1938, heard the case against: bs 
. BUKHARIN, Nikolai Ivanovich, born 1888; 

RYKOV, Alexei Ivanovich, born 1881; 

YAGODA, Genrikh Grigorievich, born 1891; 

KRESTINSKY, Nikolai Nikolayevich, born 1883; 

 RAKOVSKY, Khristian Georgievich, born 1873; 

ROSENGOLTZ, Arkady Pavlovich, born 1889; 

_ IVANOV, Vladimir Ivanovich, born 1893; 

. CHERNOV, Mikhail Alexandrovich, born 1891; 

_ GRINKO, Grigori Fedorovich, born 1890; 

10. ZELENSKY, Isaac Abramovich, born 1890; 

11. BESSONOV, Sergei Alexeyevich, born 1892; 

“42. JKRAMOV, Akmal, born 1898; 

13. KHODJAYEV, Faizulla, born 1896; 

14. SHARANGOVICH, Vasily Fomich, born 1897; 

15. ZUBAREV, Prokopy Timefeyevich, born 1886; 

16. BULANOV, Pavel Petrovich, born 1895; 

17. LEVIN, Lev Grigorievich, born 1870; 

18. PLETNEV, Dmitry Dmitrievich, born 1872; 

19. KAZAKOV, Ignaty Nikolayevich, born 1891 : 

20. MAXIMOV-DIKOVSKY, Venyamin Adamovich (Abra- 
movich), born 1900, and 
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ONDU e w N 


_ 21. KRYUCHKOV, Pyotr Petrovich, born 1889—all charged 
with having committed crimes covered by Articles 5812, 58? 
587, 588, 58° and 58 of the Criminal Code of the R.S.F S.R., 
ee oe purer ea in addition, with having com- 
mitted crimes covere rticle 58!3 o imi 
east y f the Criminal Code of the 

The preliminary and Court investigations have established: 

The accused Bukharin, Rykov, Ya Krestinsky, Rasen 
goltz, Grinko, Sharangovich, Khodjayev, Ikramov, Ivanov 
Zubarev, Zelensky and Chernov, being irreconcilable enemies of 
the Soviet power, on the instructions of the intelligence services 
of foreign states hostile to the U.S.S.R., in 1932-33 organized a 
conspiratorial group known as the “bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites,’” which united underground anti-Soviet groups of Trotskyites 
Rights, Zinovievites, Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
bourgeois-nationalists of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Arme- 
nia, Azerbaijan and the Central Asiatic Republics. ee 

The “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ set itself the aim of 
overthrowing the Socialist social and state system existing in the 
U.S.S.R., restoring capitalism and the power of the bourgeoisic 
in the U.S.S.R. by means of diversive, wrecking, terrorist, espion- 
age and treasonable activities directed to undermine the economic 
might and defensive power of the Soviet Union and to assist 
foreign aggressors in defeating and dismembering the U.S.S.R. 


Bereft of all support within the U.S.S.R., the leaders of the l 


“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, >”? with the object of carrying out 
their criminal designs, concluded through enemy of the people 
L. Trotsky and through individual participants in the anti-Soviet 
‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ an agreement with representa- 
tives of certain foreign states on armed assistance in overthrow- 
ing the Soviet power in the U.S.S.R., on condition of its dismem- 
berment and the severance from the U.S.S.R. of the Ukraine 
Ale ire a ie ae Region, and the Central Asiatic and 
ranscaucasian Republics for the benefit of t i 
Be a he aforementioned 
The conclusion of this treasonable agreement of the ‘‘bloc 
. x . 19 . of 
Rights and Trotskyites’’ with representatives of foreign states 
was facilitated by the fact that leading participants in the anti- 
ey conspiracy were direct agents of foreign intelligence services 
é or many years carried on espiona ivities ` 
Geli ee. pionage activities for these 
Krestinsky, on the direct instructions of enemy 
f y of the peop- 
ple L. Trotsky, agent of the German and British ralclligence 
services, entered into treasonable connections with the German 
Reichswehr in 1921 and was a German spy until the day of his 
arrest in 1937, receiving in return for his espionage work and for 
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the use of the criminal activities of the Trotskyite organization 
5 erman gold marks per annum. 
ao ane espionage work for the German General Staff 
in 1923 and for the British Intelligence Service in 1926. oa 
Rakovsky was an agent of the ora Intelligence Service 
i 24 and a Japanese spy since 1394. i 
ao oe ne espionage work for Germany 1n 1928, 
having formed connections with the German intelligence service 
with the aid of the notorious Menshevik and émigré, Dan. 
© Sharangovich was recruited and sent by the Polish intelligence, 
service to carry on espionage work in the U.S.S.R. in 1921 and 
was a Polish spy to the, day of his arrest. ; 
Grinko was a German and Polish spy since 1932. Ñ 
On the instructions of enemy of the people L. Trotsky, 
and of leading participants in the “bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ites’’—Bukharin, Rykov and Yagoda—members of the bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites,”’ Rosengoltz, Krestinsky, Rakovsky, 
Grinko, and Bessonov, with obviously treasonable purposes, en- 
tered into direct relations with representatives of foreign states 
hostile to the U.S.S.R. and negotiated with them regarding the 
forms of assistance to be given to foreign aggressors in the event 
of their attack upon the Ane hau Oe of terrorist, 
iversive and wrecking acts and esplonage). Sou Se 
oy The leaders of the X bloc of Rights and Trotskyites, Rykov, 
Bukharin and Yagoda among their number, were not only fully 
informed of the espionage activities of their accomplices, but in 
every way encouraged the extension of espionage connections, 
and themselves gave instructions to the participants in the bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites’’ when,they conducted their treasonable 
negotiations with ig aca eat of ee states, thus expedit- 
i rations for foreign intervention. > ` , 
Eda the direct ta on: of foreign intelligence services, the 
participants in the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ organized 
diversive and wrecking groups in a number of industrial, 
transport, agricultural and trading enterprises and carried on 
destructive activities, their purpose being to paralyse the eco- 
nomic life of the country and to weaken the defensive power of the 
i ion. i ) 
p ie instructions of the Japanese intelligence service, parti- 
cipants in the “bloc of Rights and Tiotskyites’’ organized in the 
Far Eastern Territory the wrecking of a train carrying military 
material at the Volochayevka Station and of train No. 501 on the 
Khor-Dormidontovka section, and also committed several diversive 
acts in the Suchan mines. All these diversive acts were accompan- 
ied by loss of human life. 
E on the directions of enemy of the people L. Trot- 
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sky, and on the basis of an agreement with representatives of 
foreign states, carried on wrecking work within the People’s Com- 
missariat of Foreign Trade designed to assist Germany and Japan. 
and accompanied by economic damage to the U.S.S.R. In addition, 
Rosengoltz systematically financed Trotsky by. means of- various 
foreign exchange operations.. ; 

Chernov, on the instructions of the German intelligence service 
and the orders of Rykov, took advantage of his important official 
position in the agricultural organs of the U.S.S.R. for the purpose 
of organizing, through his confederates, a number of major diver- 
sive and wrecking acts designed to lower the harvest yield of agri- 
cultural crops, damage mobilization reserves of agricultural 
produce and reduce the number of horses and cattle, in 
particular, by artificially spreading epizoðötic diseases, as a result 
of which about 25,000 horses perished in 1936 in Eastern 
Siberia alone. 

Grinko, on the instructions of the leaders of the ‘‘bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites’’ and of the German intelligence service, 
systematically carried on extensive wrecking activities in the 
system of the People’s Commissariat of Finance, with the object 
of causing dissatisfaction among the population and thereby 
making it easier to recruit his followers. This found expression in 
delays in payment of wages, bad service by the savings banks to 
the population, the unlawful levying of certain taxes on the 
peasants, and other wrecking measures. 


Sharangovich, one of the leaders of the Byelorussian national- 


- fascist organization, on the instructions of the organs of the Polish 


intelligence service and of leaders of the “bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites’’—Rykov and others—organized on a large scale 
diversive and wrecking activities in agriculture, stockbreeding 
and industry in Byelorussia, thereby facilitating the task of 
aggressors if they launched an armed attack on the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. : 

“Ikramov and Khodjayev, on the instructions of Bukharin, 
developed extensive diversive and wrecking activities in the 
various branches of the national economy of Uzbekistan with the 
object- of causing discontent among the population and thus 
creating favourable conditions for the preparation of -armed 


actions against the Soviet power at the timè of foreign in- 
tervention. l 


_ Zelensky organized wrecking groups in the Centrosoyuz and 
in the consumers’ co-operatives, and with the help of these groups, 
with the object of causing discontent among the population, 


muddled the planning of goods, delayed their dispatch to the rural 


districts, caused damage to and decay of foodstuffs, mixed glass 
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and nails into foodstuffs, and deliberately disorganized the supply 
of consumers’ goods to the primary co-operative stores. 

Ivanov, on the instructions of Bukharin, carried on wrecking 
and diversive activities in forestry and the timber industry of the 
Northern Territory. 

Zubarev, an active participant in the underground organization 
of the Rights, onthe instructions of Rykov carried on wrecking 
activities in agriculture in a number of regions of the R.S.F.S.R. 

In addition to intensive diversive and wrecking activities, the 
participants in the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ on the 
instructions of the German, Japanese and Polish intelligence 
services, under the direct guidance of Rykov and Bukharin and 
with the active participation of Ivanov, Khodjayev, Ikramov, 
Zubarev, Sharangovich, Grinko and Zelensky, mustered bandit 
insurrectionary kulak cadres in Siberia, the North Caucasus, the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Uzbekistan and a number of other parts 
of the Soviet Union for the purpose of organizing armed actions 
in the rear of the Red Army, timed for the beginning of interven- 
tion against the Soviet Union. 

In order to extend the bandit insurrectionary kulak base, and 
in accordance with a decision of the leaders of the “bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites,’? Bukharin established organizational connec- 
tions with the undergound Central Committee of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary organization then active in the U.S.S.R., as well as 
with the Central Committee of the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
abroad. 

In accordance with a direct agreement with foreign intelligence 
services, and on the instructions of enemy of the people L. Trotsky, 
the ‘bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ organized a number of ter- 
rorist acts against the leaders of the C.P.S.U.(Bolsheviks) and the 
Soviet government. l 

In 1934, Rykov, one of the leading participants in the ‘‘bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ personally formed a terrorist group 
for the preparation and. commission of terrorist acts against Com- 
rades Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich and Voroshilov. 

In August 1937, Rosengoltz personally attempted to commit 
a terrorist act against Comrade Stalin, for which purpose he repeat- 
edly tried to secure an interview with him. 

As the preliminary investigation and the Court proceedings 
in the present case have established, the dastardly assassination 
of S. M. Kirov on December 1, 1934, by the Leningrad Trotskyite- 
Zinovievite terrorist centre was organized in accordance with a 
decision of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites.’’ A direct part 
in the organization of this terrorist act was taken by the accused 
Yagoda, who gave special instructions to his accomplices working 
in the Leningrad Administration of the People’s Commissariat 
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of Internal Affairs not to hinder the perpetration of this crime. ` 

On the instructions of enemy of the people L. Trotsky, the 
leaders of the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ in 1934 adopted . 
a decision to assassinate the great proletarian writer, Maxim 
Gorky. The organization of this monstrous terrorist act was en- 
trusted to Yagoda, who initiated Dr. Levin, M. Gorky’s family 
doctor, and the physician Pletnev into the purposes of the con- 
spiracy and instructed them to bring about the death of M. Gorky 
by wrecking methods of treatment; which was done, Dr. Levin 
having played the leading part in this criminal act. Anactive part 
in this villainous deed was taken.by Kryuchkov, former secretary 
of M. Gorky, and Bulanov, former secretary of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, participants in the ‘‘bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites.”’ 

In accordance with a decision of the leaders of the ‘‘bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites,’? Yagoda, by means of wrecking methods 
of treatment, organized the murder of V. R. Menzhinsky, Chair- 
man of the O.G.P.U., and of V. V. Kuibyshev, Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. A direct 
part in the perpetration of the terrorist act against Comrade Kui- 
byshev was taken by Levin and Maximov-Dikovsky, former 
secretary of Kuibyshev and a participant in the secret organiza- 
tion of the Rights since 1928; while a direct part in the perpetra- 
tion of the terrorist act against V. R. Menzhinsky was taken by 
Bulanov and by the physician Kazakov, who had been enlisted 
in the conspiratorial group by Yagoda and Levin. 

It has further been established that Levin and Kryuchkov, 
on the direct instructions of Yagoda, caused the death of 
M. A. Peshkov, the son of A. M. Gorky, by means of wrecking 
methods of treatment. 

In connection with the appointment in September 1936 of 
Comrade N. I: Yezhov to the post of People’s Commissar of Inter- 
nal Affairs of the U.S.S.R., the “bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,’’ 
fearing the complete exposure and rout of the anti-Soviet cadres, 
instructed Yagoda to commit a terrorist act against Comrade 
N. I. Yezhov. 

In pursuance of these dastardly instructions, Yagoda, with the 
direct assistance of Bulanov, in the autumn of 1936 made an 
attempt upon the life of Comrade N. I. Yezhov, gradually 
poisoning him by means of a poison specially prepared for the pur- 
pose, as a result of which the health of N. I. Yezhov was seri- 
ously impaired. 

It has been further established that in accordance with a deci- 
sion of the anti-Soviet organization of the Rights, Bukharin, as 
early as 1930, arranged with Semyonov, a Socialist-Revolutionary 
terrorist, organizer of the assassination of Comrade Volodarsky 
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and the attempt on the life of V. T- Lenin in- 1918, for the forma- 
tion by Semyonov of a number of: terrorist groups -with the 
object of preparing and committing terrorist acts against leaders 
of the C.P.S.U. and the Soviet government. — 

It has also been established that in 1918 Bukharin, and the 
group of “Left Communists’’ headed by him, in conjunction with 
Trotsky and the ‘‘Left’’ Socialist-Revolutionaries, hatched a plot 
against the Soviet government. 

The aim of Bukharin and his fellow-conspirators was to thwart 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, to overthrow the Soviet government, 
to-arrest and assassinate V. I. Lenin, J. V. Stalin and J. M. Sverd- 
lov and to form a new government consisting of Bukharinites, 
Trotskyites and “Left”? Socialist-Revolutionaries. 

In executing the plan of the conspiracy, the ‘Left’? Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries in July 1918, with the knowledge and consent 
of Bukharin, raised a revolt in Moscow with the object of 
overthrowing the Soviet government; it has been further established 
that the attempt on the life of V. I. Lenin committed by the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Kaplan. on August 30, 1918, was the 
direct result of the criminal designs of the “Left Communists, ’’ 
headed by Bukharin, and of their confederates, the “Left’’ and 
Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. . ; 

The preliminary and Court investigations have established 
the fact that Zelensky, Ivanov and Zubarev, accused in the present 
case, had already entered the path of struggle against the revolu- 
tionary movement of the working class in the days of tsardom. 

Zelensky was an agent-provocateur employed by the Samara 
Gendarmerié headquarters from 1911 to 1913. 

Ivanov was an agent-provocateur of the Okhrana and the Gen- 
darmerie headquarters in Moscow and other cities from 1911 to 1916. 

Zubarev, recruited.as an agent-provocateur in the city of Ko- 
telnich in 1908, engaged in provocateur activities until 1917. 

_ Thus, the Military. Collegium of. the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R. has established the guilt of (1) N. I. Bukharin, 
(2) A. I. Rykov, (3) G. G. Yagoda, (4) N. N. Krestinsky, 
(5) K. G. Rakovsky, (6) A. P. Rosengoltz, (7) V. 1. Ivanov, 
(8) M.. A. Chernov, (9) G. F. Grinko, (10) I. A. Zelensky, 
(11) S. A. Bessonov, (12) A. Ikramov, (13) F. Khodjayev, 

(14) V. F. Sharangovich, (15) P. T. Zubarev, (16) P. P. Bulanov, 
(17) L. G. Levin, (18) D. D. Pletnev, (19) I. N. Kazakov, 
(20) V. A. Maximov-Dikovsky and (21) P. P. Kryuchkov, in that, 
being active participants in a conspiratorial group known as the 
“bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,”” which acted under the direct 
instructions of the intelligence services of foreign states, they 
carried on treasonable, espionage, diversive, wrecking and terror- 
ist activities, provoking an armed attack by these states on the 
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U.S.S.R: -with the purpose of bringi and | 
bringing about the def is: 
Gee the ees and the severance Hee oe 
e, orussia, the Central Asiatic republi Georgi 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and the Mariti r 
= an, me Region : 
for benefit of foreign states hostile to the USSR. ee 
mien ald eee of the Socialist social and state system 
1 -5.>.R. and the restoration of italism 
of rhe power of the bourgeoisie in the ra oe 
a extremely grave state offences covered by Articles 581a 
, 58 , 588, 58° and 58" of the Criminal Code of the R.S.F. S.R. 
airy Zelensky and Zubarev, in addition, of having com- 
i e “a . ? ` . z 
A aa by Article 5813 of the Criminal Code of 
On the basis of the aforesaid, and gui i | 
e al ; guided by A 
320 of the Code of Criminal Procedure ot the co an 


The Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R 
Sentences: 77. 


. BUKHARIN, Nikolai Ivanovich, - 
. RYKOV, Alexei Ivanovich, 
. YAGODA, Genrikh Grigorievich, 
. KRESTINSKY, Nikolai Nikolayevich, 
- ROSENGOLTZ, Arkady Pavlovich, 
- IVANOV, Viadimir Ivanovich, 
. CHERNOV, Mikhail Alexandrovich, 
. GRINKO, Grigori Fedorovich, 
. ZELENSKY, Isaac Abramovich, 
. IKRAMOV, Akmal, 
: T N Faizulla, 
i GOVICH, Vasily Fomich 
. ZUBAREV, Prokopy Timofeyevich, 
. BULANOV, Pavel Petrovich; ` 
; erate Grigorievich, 
; , Ignaty Nikolayevich . 
. MAXIMOV- ni i 
a A Venyamin Adamovich (Abra- 
f e E Pyotr Petrovich 
supreme penalty—t i iscation 
their personal A o be shot, with the confiscation of all 
19. PLETNEV, Dmitry Dmitrievich, as n i i 
l > D j ot havi 

Hone an active part in the causing of death of Cone Ae 
ae yshev and A. M. Gorky, although he was an accessory to this 
= T imprisonment for the term of twenty-five years, with 

privation of political rights for a period of five years after 
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expiration of his prison term and with the confiscation of 
all his personal property. : 

20. RAKOVSKY, Khristian Georgievich, and 

21. BESSONOV, Sergei Alexeyevich, 
as not having taken a direct part in the organization of terrorist, 
diversive and wrecking activities—to imprisonment: Rakovsky 
for the term of twenty years and Bessonov for the term of fifteen 
years, each with deprivation of political rights for a period of 
five years after expiration of his prison term and with the con- 


fiscation of all his personal property. 
The terms of imprisonment of Pletnev, Rakovsky and Bessonov 


shall be counted from the day of their arrest. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V: ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 
President of the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


MEMBERS OF THE COURT: l 
[Signed] I. MATULEVICH 


Army Corps Military Jurist 
Vice-President of the Military Collegium 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


B. YEVLEV 
Divisional Military Jurist 
Member of the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. . 


THE |PRESIDENT: I declare the Court Session of the Mili- 
tary Collegium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. closed. 


[Signed] PRESIDENT: V. ULRICH 
Army Military Jurist 
-President of the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 


SECRETARY: A. BATNER 
Military Jurist First Rank 
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